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MISS ANDERSON’S JULIET. 


A FEw days before the date at which I write this, I went one evening 
with a party of friends to witness the performance of Romeo and Juliet 
at the Lyceum Theatre. Perhaps I should rather say, that what we 
went to see was Miss Anderson’s acting in the part of Juliet; for I 
think we had no curiosity about any other part of the performance. 
Nor, even as to this part of it, was our curiosity either strong or 
pleasurable. In my own case, curiosity had been to some extent 
discounted by ‘the opinions of the press,’ and their drawing- 
room echoes, which unanimously assured us that we should find 
in Miss Anderson’s Juliet, nothing but a perfectly passionless, 
commonplace, stagey, and more or less vulgar, piece of acting. I 
am a man of little faith in ‘the opinions of the press,’ be they 
political or literary ; but on this occasion I was led to infer the 
probable justice of their verdict, not so much from the unanimity 
and confidence of its expressions as from certain recollections of my 
own, which sternly discouraged all sanguine expectations. It had 
been my privilege, or penalty, on various previous occasions of the 
kind, to be cordially invited by distinguished English actors (men of 
high aim and considerable ability) to attend their performance of 
Shakespearian parts. Of those performances I had afterwards read, in 
the daily and weekly journals, the most enthusiastic and unqualified 
praises. I had noticed that the critical press was unanimous in its 
description of them as subtle, profound, original, delightful, suggestive, 
instructive, grand. I had heard the genius of Shakespeare seriously 
congratulated upon the masterly interpretation of it reserved for the 
histrionic art of his countrymen in this improving age ; and yet, owing 
to the unimprovable character of my own taste, these masterpieces of 
modern acting, notwithstanding a strong predisposition to admire and 
enjoy them, had excited in me only the uncomfortable sensations of 
blank, bewildered, inarticulate, stupid dismay. I felt that such 
sensations were sorry requitals of the hospitality I had received ; and 
thus, between my personal liking for the-performers and my mental 
incapacity to like their performances, my embarrassment would have 
been‘extreme, but for the merciful intervention of the critical press, 
which enabled me to congratulate the objects of its eulogiums upon 
an immense and indisputable success ; a success so comprehensive 
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and conspicuous that my own poor praises of this or that particular 
feature of the performance could have added nothing to the general 
recognition of its excellence. 

This experience had bequeathed to me a pleasant notion of the 
habitual relations between actors and critics. ‘After all,’ I said to 
myself, ‘ these critics are the best-natured people in the world when 
they yield to the natural disposition of their own kind hearts. It 
must be entirely the fault of authors (a notoriously ¢rritabile genus, 
full of small vanities and pretensions) if they get on no better with 
their critics than dogs do with cats. Actors are jolly fellows. ‘The 
habits of their profession are social. Instead of assuming towards 
journalism a morose, surly, supercilious, hands-off attitude, they 
invite it to supper, pat it on its big good-humoured back, take it 
behind their scenes, and explain how matters stand there : open their 
hearts to it, in short, and appeal to its own. And see how well it be- 
haves to them! If its theatrical criticism will not quite stand, it 
falls, at least, as bread and butter always falls, on the good side, the 
buttered side. And this is as it should be. For reason and justice 
(let alone generosity) demand that we should always endeavour to 
judge the act in relation to the intention. If you want to improve 
others, you must not be always scolding them and throwing cold 
water on their best endeavours. Praise is the greatest incentive, as 
censure is the surest check, to worthy effort ; and what histrionic 
effort can be worthier of encouragement than an actor’s effort to 
restore to a stage which has lost the traditions of it the worthy per- 
formance of the Shakespearean drama? In criticising such an effort, 
all that is well meant should be heartily recognised, and all that is 
not well done pointed out in no carping spirit. In such a case, even 
exaggerated praise might possibly be wise as well as generous, whilst 
exaggerated censure would certainly be stupid as well as spiteful. 
Obviously our dramatic critics now go upon these maxims ; and, 
whatever else may be said of their criticism, it is not ill-natured.’ 

When, therefore, I reflected that over the performance I was 
about to witness the daily and weekly fountains of criticism had 
been spouting next to nothing but disapproval, I could not but 
attribute so unwonted a phenomenon to some inadequacy in the per- 
formance itself, transcending even the all but inexhaustible amia- 
bility of the dramatic critics. 

According to the critic of the Z7mes, the only noticeable charac- 
teristic of Miss! Anderson’s Juliet was ‘the gushing but empty 
rapture of a schoolgirl who has dabbled in poetry, and inspired 
herself with the secondhand sentiment of the circulating library ;’ 
and of those scenes in which ‘ the earnestness of the woman’s nature 
is thoroughly aroused’ her rendering was ‘false and forced.’ Mr. 
Terriss's Romeo, on the contrary, was, according to the same 
authority, ‘a faultless reading of the part, full of passion and vigour.’ 
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The critic of the Standard has assured us that in witnessing this 
performance we should ‘more than ever feel the inability of the 
American actress to portray passion,’ that ‘the compass of her art is 
narrow,’ that ‘in the stronger scenes the actress is always weakest,’ and 
that ‘ in the serious business of her part she is left quite behind.’ Why 
Miss Anderson’s nationality should have been specially mentioned by 
this critic in connection with her alleged inability to portray passion 
it was not easy to understand. But, whether the critic meant thereby 
to express his surprise that, in spite of being American, the actress 
was unable to portray passion, or to imply, with a delicately indirect 
compliment to his own countrywomen, that her inability to portray 
passion was sufficiently accounted for in the fact of her not being 
English, the statement of his impression was certainly calculated to 
have a most chilling effect upon our expectations. After a still 
sterner condemnation of this lady’s failure to give to her delivery of 
blank verse all the ‘musical rhythm’ attained ‘without loss of 
natural utterance’ by the keen poetic sense, the subtle intonation, 
and sensitively accurate ear of our own English actors and actresses, 
the same critic, faithful to the laudably gentle spirit of modern 
dramatic criticism, had relieved his pent-up impulse to praise 
wherever praise is possible, by bestowing unstinted encomiums upon 
all the other performers. In Mr. Terriss’s Romeo he recognised ‘a 
more than adequate representation,’ which ‘always gave significance 
to the text.” Mr. Terriss, he assured us, we should find ‘picturesque, 
easy, and natural,’ even in ‘the wildrushes which the actor who 
supports Miss Anderson is called upon to accomplish.’ It was com- 
forting, moreover, to learn from so discriminating and _ severely 
impartial a critic that this young actor was full of ‘warmth in his 
passion’ with Juliet, and ‘dignity in his stern purpose’ with the 
Apothecary ; that Mr. Kemble’s Peter was replete with ‘ unobtrusive 
humour ;’ and that Mr. Stirling’s Friar Lawrence was a re- 
markably sound and well-considered study,’ specially noticeable for 
its ‘admirable balance and judgment’ and its ‘fatherly tenderness 
and sympathy.’ 

The Saturday Review’s remarks had been equally condemnatory 
of the American actress, almost equally laudatory of her English 
partners in the performance. ‘ Whether intelligence to realise, or 
power to express, be defective, the result ’—we had been told by this 
authority—‘ is the appearance of a young lady preposterously unlike 
Juliet.’ Mr. Terriss, on the other hand, had ‘come nearer to Romeo 
than Miss Anderson to Juliet ;’ and, whilst her Juliet’s awakening in 
the vault was ‘commonplace,’ and her death scene ‘quite devoid of 
tragic power,’ her Romeo's ‘bursts of rage’ were ‘replete with 
genuine passion.’ Mr. Stirling’s Friar Lawrence, moreover, was, we 
were again assured, ‘not merely dignified.’ No, the peculiar merits of 
‘this Friar’ was that he made it plain why Romeo was apt to seek 
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his guidance and aid.’ Upon Miss Anderson’s alleged shortcomings 
in the matter of blank verse, the Saturday Review had also written 
much, in its most characteristically pedagogic vein. ‘The speaking 
of it [blank verse],’ said this great teacher, ‘is an art of which she 
has no knowledge.’ And then the teacher proceeded to explain the 
nature of the art. ‘The delivery must, first of all, be perfectly 
natural in sound; nothing must be sacrificed for the sake of the 
‘verse; at the same time, an under-current of musical rhythm is 
essential, an under-c-urrent so delicate that the hearer may not im- 
possibly at times be forced to listen for a moment, if the lines are 
strange to him, before his ear detects the metre.’ All this is true 
enough, though scarcely worth saying for its own sake; forit in no 
wise indicates any of the rhythmic principles of blank verse, and might 
have been written by a person totally ignorant of those principles. In 
fact, it would be as much to the point to employ the same number of 
words in the assertion that music ought to be musical. Any signifi- 
cance the truism might have, obviously lay in the application of it; 
which was pointed by the remark that ‘ Miss Anderson occasionally 
lapses into the American language ’"—whatever that is. 

I had rubbed my eyes over this passage when I read it; because 
it implied of course that the conditions described by the critic are 
those to which his ear has been accustomed by the elocution of the 
best English actors and actresses: and that this is a matter about 
which our play-going public is justly sensitive, owing to the perfect 
intonation and poetic feeling with which blank verse is habitually 
spoken upon the English stage. It was not to be supposed that the 
critic meant to lecture the American actress thus solemnly for sinning 
in common with those English ornaments of her profession who have 
achieved the highest popularity with our own public, and elicited the 
highest eulogiums from our own press. But where, when, and by 
whom, has the Saturday Review heard blank verse spoken on the 
English stage as it ought to be spoken? ‘To me the speaking of 
blank verse appears to be a lost art ; I know by experience that my 
own ear is more sensitive than most men’s to rhythmic sentiment 
and sound of blank verse properly spoken. There are innumerable 
lines of Shakespeare which, even if they were nonsense verses, would 
give exquisite pleasure to any ear susceptible to the music of blank 
verse, were the sound that is in them adequately rendered by the voice. 
But I cannot mention a single actor since Macready, whose delivery of 
blank verse has appeared to me indicative of eventhe most elementary 
sense of what verse is and how it should be spoken. Of actresses I can 
only mention one. The whole of the invocation to Artemis in Mr. 
Tennyson’s Cup was. spoken by Miss Ellen Terry so admirably that 
the sound of it was a pure and great pleasure to the ear. But in the 
verse of that invocation the czsuras and cadences are very strongly 
marked : and there is in the recurrent fall of them a grandiose mono- 
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tony appropriate to the subject and sentiment of the verse, which 
renders the effective declamation of it much easier than the musical 
utterance of more dramatic verse. Moreover, this instance stands 
alone in my recollection. It isnot only exceptional but solitary ; the 
musical effect of it not having been attained, even by Miss Terry, so 
far as I can remember, in any other case. 

When, therefore, I read this criticism in the Saturday Review, I 
could not but feel that if Miss Anderson’s delivery of blank verse 
did indeed fall conspicuously short of the standard set by our own 
best actors and actresses the effect of it must be extremely painful. 

Only two other points on which the theatrical critics had been 
equally unanimous remain to be mentioned in this summary of their 
opinions. They had all concurred in dismissing Mrs. Stirling’s 
Nurse with a brief word of passing notice, as a piece of acting, 
admirable indeed, but needing no comment, because every detail of 
it was already quite familiar to the public in connection with Mr. 
Irving’s revival of Romeo and Juliet. We were therefore led to 
suppose that we should find in the performance of this fine actress 
absolutely no new feature, and that her rendering of the part was a 
stereotype. 

The concurrence of the critics was equally noticeable in their con- 
demnation of the pains bestowed upon the costuming and scenery of 
the play, as injurious to the higher dramatic effects of it. Now, hav- 
ing a vivid recollection both of the extraordinary richness and splen- 
dour of these particular features in Mr. Irving’s representation of the 
same play, and also of the lavish encomiums then bestowed on them 
by the same critics, we were naturally curious to see how the elab- 
orately gorgeous decoration of Mr. Irving’s Romeo and Juliet could 
possibly be exceeded by Miss Anderson’s Romeo and Juliet, and to 
learn from the comparison the precise point at which the line is 
drawn by the critical authorities of the day between decoration 
which enhances, and decoration which injures, the dramatic effect 
of a Shakespearean revival. 

This was, indeed, the only point on which our instructors had left 
us room for any curiosity at all ; and against the forebodings excited 
by their description of Miss Anderson’s Juliet as a conventional 
unfeeling performance, I for one was unable to set any perfectly reas- 
suring recollection of the qualities of her actingin other parts. The 
only plays in which I had previously seen the actress perform were, Zhe 
Lady of Lyons, Pygmalion, and Tragedy and Comedy. In The 
Lady of Lyons Miss Anderson’s acting seemed to me eminently free 
from vulgarity, and generally marked throughout by a certain indes- 
cribable air of personal distinction and refinement, as also a no less 
indescribable freshness and purity of personal effect, which reminded 
me a little of Jenny Lind. But in all the more passionate situations 
of the play (especially the cottage scene), her acting became stagey 
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and declamatory where it should have been pathetic. Here the genuine 
note of passion was undoubtedly missed; and in'this respect her Pauline 
(though in other respects it had many merits) was altogether 
inferior to Mrs. Kendal’s ; still more inferior to Miss Helen Faucit’s— 
the best I have ever seen. Miss Anderson’s Galatea I cannot compare 
with Mrs. Kendal’s, which I have never seen. But in this part there 
is, I think, no opening for the display of what is commonly called 
passion, except at the cost of painfully intensifying all that is vulgar 
and repulsive in the general conception of the whole play. The 
merit of Miss Anderson’s Galatea seemed to me to lie in her instinc- 
tive avoidance of the temptation to be effective in this wrong way. 
The cold statuesque effect in which she contrived (as if instinct- 
ively) to clothe a part that is, in itself, unpleasantly comic, and 
abounding in low and ridiculous situations, had appeared to me 
distinctly referable, not to a defect in faculty, but to a rare refine- 
ment in feeling. Still, the part for this very reason afforded no 
opportunity of testing Miss Anderson’s capacity for the expression 
of strong feeling—especially that kind of feeling which belongs to 
what we call ‘the tender passion.” Of Tragedy and Comedy my 
recollections were certainly not pleasant. But on that play I do 
not wish to make any criticism beyond the expression of a con- 
viction that the most heavenborn actress could not make out of it 
anything which I myself should care to hear or see. A grace- 
ful, as well as original fancy, disporting itself in the caricature 
of common things, with complete freedom from any taint of the 
vulgarity inherent to common things, has always seemed to me the 
special merit of Mr. Gilbert’s generally delightful humour ; and I 
cannot but think it a misfortune for Miss Anderson that the only pro- 
ductions hitherto provided her by the pen of this justly popular writer 
should be of a character from which that merit is conspicuously 
absent. Tosum up my previous impressions of Miss Anderson’s 
acting, I believed that I had detected in it (apart from other merits 
with which I am not now concerned) distinct indications of a capacity 
to ‘portray passion’ partly undeveloped, and partly unrevealed 
because inadequately evoked by the conditions of the parts she was 
acting. They were indications which seemed to me full of interest 
and promise, and in a high degree deserving of kindly and thoughtful 
encouragement by helpful criticism. But of course they left quite 
in doubt the probable character of her performance in such a part as 
Juliet, wherein there is everything to evoke, stimulate, and reward ‘the 
capacity to portray passion,’ if such a capacity exists in the actress. 

For these reasons it was with anticipations considerably chilled by 
all that we had read and heard of the performance, that I and my 
friends went to see it. We agreed to keep our impressions to our- 
selves during its progress, and only to compare notes when it was 
over. But when this moment arrived, it found us just as unanimous 
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in the conclusion that the newspapers had been wrong, as they them- 
selves were unanimous that Miss Anderson’s acting was wrong, in 
every particular. Their account of the performance turned out to 

have been altogether misleading ; or at any rate we, at least, had 

been altogether misled by it. 

Briefly and broadly stated, our impressions were, in the first place, 

that scarcely one of their objections to Miss Anderson’s Juliet, and 

not a single one of the praises bestowed by them on the other per- 

formers, had any foundation in fact. In the next place (to be a little 

more particular) we all agreed that Miss Anderson’s acting of this 

extremely difficult part (a part in which so few, if any, even of the 

greatest actresses, have been able to satisfy the imagination), so far 

from revealing her ‘incapacity to portray passion,’ was full of feeling 

and tenderness; and that the tenderness was in some passages pro- 

foundly touching. As regards my own particular impressions on this 
point, I must add here that, although I have seen many stage Juliets, 
and although I happen to be easily moved by stage pathos, Miss 
Anderson’s is the only one that has ever drawn a tear from me. I say 
this, however, never having seen Miss Helen Faucit’s Juliet. The 
Juliet of that always fascinating actress, Ellen Terry, though charm- 
ing in the lighter touches, was certainly inferior to Miss Anderson’s 
in depth and tenderness of feeling. We also agreed that, although 
Miss Anderson’s Juliet is by no means a performance of uniform excel- 
lence, the merits of it so largely exceed its defects, and are on the whole 
of so high an order, that the tone of the notices I have quoted is un- 
warrantable by any recognised canon of criticism. We were further 
of opinion that, although Miss Anderson’s delivery of blank verse not 
unfrequently fails in music and power, yet she certainly speaks blank 
verse rather better than worse than we are accustomed to hear it spoken 
by our best actors, and infinitely better than it is spoken by her coad- 
jutors in this performance. We noticed in itonly one mispronunciation, 
to which I will refer later on; but it was not an American mispro- 
nunciation ; and for my own part I must say that, with a tolerably 
familiar knowledge of almost every American dialect, I was unable to 
detect any American accent in her voice or intonation. Both the 
intonation and the voice do indeed differ unmistakably from those which 
are common to the English stage. But the difference is not an Ameri- 
can difference, and it is, moreover, a difference greatly for the better. 
We did not find that [the scenic and other decorations of the play 
were either inappropriate or in excess of the standard which, in such 
matters, the frequenters of the Lyceum Theatre have been accustomed 
to exact. And we did find in Mrs. Stirling’s performance of the 
Nurse many admirable variations which struck us all as entirely 
new and exceedingly interesting, as compared with her previous per- 
formance of the same part. The feelings excited in us by these 
unexpected impressions exploded in a chorus of indignation at the 
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imposition practiced by the theatrical critics upon innocent and 
unsuspecting play-goers like ourselves ; and it was finally proposed 
that some one of our injured party should endeavour to place on 
public record our own (possibly unintelligent, but certainly honest 
and unprejudiced) impressions of the performance we had just wit- 
nessed. 

The choice fell upon me, and hence this paper; which I shall 
conclude with a short account of the whole performance so far as 
it has impressed itself upon my recollection. The most interesting 
feature of it is of course Miss Anderson's rendering of the part of 
Juliet; and of this I shall speak with unrestrained sincerity. In 
discussing the work of a serious and genuine artist, mincing politeness 
would be wholly out of place. In Miss Anderson’s Juliet I find 
nothing to justify that sneering tone which is unbecoming in the 
mouth of any one whois nota Saturday Reviewer. But I do find in it 
some features which I think wrong in conception and faulty in effect. 
My reasons for that opinion J shall state without reserve. I also find 
in it many others which appear to me admirable, and these also I 
shall notice in the same spirit. 

When we reached our places in the theatre, the first scene was 
already begun: and of this all that need here be said is that the 
scenic representation of the ‘ public place’ in Verona appeared to us 
faultless ;* that the quarrelling of the Capulets and Montagues was got 
through with spirit, and that Romeo looked handsome, well dressed, 
-and sufficiently young ; but as heavily dolorous in his demeanour as 
if he were what Hamlet might have been had he lived to the age of 
forty. To me it seems that there are no passages in the part of 
Romeo (not even the most passionate love scenes with Juliet) in 
which it is more important that the actor who performs it should 
impress us with a strong sense of the extreme youthfulness of the 
character. Romeo’s love for Rosalind is not a heart-corroding passion, 
but one of those fond extravagant fancies which exhale in the fervid 
atmosphere of imaginative youth. The sadness with which it affects 
him has nothing in common with the habitual melancholy of a weep- 
ing philosopher who thinks he has explored life and found it hollow. 
It is only the low spirits of an impressionable boy; and the exhibi- 
tion of it can scarcely be too delicate. It should in any case be lively 
and impulsive, not serious and solemn. 

Juliet makes her first entrance in what at the Lyceum is practi- 
cally the second scene of the play (the room in Capulet’s eel To 
those whose impressions I am here recording, Miss Anderson’s acting 
of this scene appeared perfect in every particular. Her sudden im- 


* I say this without reference to the archeology of it. The attempt to archzeolo- 
gise the Shakespearean drama is one of the stupidest pedantries of this age of prigs. 
Archzology would not be more out of place in a fairy tale than it is in a play of 
Shakespeare. This scene is beautiful and animated, and that is all that is wanted. 
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pulsive entrance at the call of the Nurse, who is looking for her in 
another direction, followed by the shy girlish pause between the cur- 
tains, at the words, ‘Madam,I am here,’ when she perceives the 
presence of her mother (certainly a most alarming looking dame 
with a terribly forbidding countenance), the sort of innocent careless 
vacancy which pervades the whole expression of the face, and every 
attitude and gesture of the figure, throughout this scene, are exactly 
what they should be. 

And here one reflection is inevitably suggested. Given an equal 
acting power in each of any half-dozen actresses who undertake the 
part of Juliet, it is obvious that she who is the youngest and most 
beautiful out of the six will approach very much nearer than the 
other five to the ideal Juliet. Now Miss Anderson possesses the 
gifts of youth and beauty (more especially the latter) in a pre- 
eminent degree ; and all acting depends so largely for its effect upon 
physical qualities that these advantages, although they go for no- 
thing by themselves, do undoubtedly, like zeros added to a unit, 
centuple the pleasing effect of any sort of histrionic faculty, be it 
great or small, which they accompany. There are some parts in 
which the want of such advantages is fatal. We have probably all of 
us seen the part of Juliet performed, at different times and places, by 
actresses so accomplished in their art, and so charming in their own 
personality, that in no part, however unsuited to them, could they 
possibly be unattractive ; but whom, nevertheless, no amount of 
talent could render the least like Juliet in appearance. Miss Ander- 
son does look like Juliet, and it costs her no effort to do so. That 
is, SO far as it goes, a merit by no means unimportant. When the 
scene of her first appearance came to an end, we all felt that we 
had seen a beautiful embodiment of the ideal Juliet (on a scale 
larger no doubt than our imagination has given to its own image 
of Juliet—but still beautiful and young), and also that the charming 
effect of the apparition had been undisturbed by any inadequacy in 
the acting of the part assigned to it. I say that here, at least, there 
was no inadequacy in the acting. But one little point there was in 
Miss Anderson’s acting of this scene (a point excellent in conception, 
and true in feeling) as to the precise effect of which I felt at the 
time some little doubt. I am inclined to think that if I saw the 
performance again this doubt would disappear; but I may as well 
mention it. When the servant announces the arrival of the guests, 
dance music is faintly heard from the hall beyond. Catching the 
sound of this music, Juliet (who, has been more or less inattentive 
to the talk between her mother and the nurse, or who, at least, has 
listened with an obvious indifference to the subject of it), makes a 
little dance movement with her feet as she follows her mother to the 
ball. It is as if her feet were stirred by the irresistible impulse of a 
young creature whose instinct is to dance when she hears dance music, 
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and whose enjoyment of the ball to which she is going will, you feel 
sure, be confined, like a child's, to the excitement of the dancing, 
and not derived from any sentimental interest in the dancers. ° At 
the first sound of music she pauses for a moment, as if awakened 
by it out of her previous indifference. Her eyes kindle gradually. 
Her face and figure assume animation. The influence of the music 
seems to be flowing into her and through her, from ears to feet; 
and then this little dance movement of the foot begins. The idea 
appears to me excellent. So far as I know, it is quite new. The 
effect of it ought to be excellent also. But in watching it for the 
first time, I had a vague sensation that it rather disturbed the 
pleasing effect of a figure formed rather for the graces of repose 
than for those of movement. I should like to study this point again 
before pronouncing any positive opinion upon the effect of it. I 
cannot feel sure that the unsatisfactory sensation I speak of was not 
attributable to something imperfect in my own recipiency of the 
effect rather than to anything faulty in the effect itself. But if the 
fault lay with the actress, it lay, not in her intelligence, but in her 
physical frame. Had she been a little woman, the movement would 
have appeared quite natural. As it was, the eye, grown accustomed 
to the rather stately outline of the figure, was perhaps insufficiently 
prepared for the light, half-saucy character of the movement ; so 
that, curiously enough in this case, the physical advantages of the 
actress rather hindered than helped the intellectual intention of the 
action. I cannot otherwise account for the fact that, in watching 
the little movement I have described, I did not feel as ch armed 
by its effect as I think I ought to have been, and as I certainly 
am with the conception of it. If this explanation be’ the right 
one, it shows how much the effect of the most intelligent acting 
depends upon a perfect co-operation between the mental and phy sical 
qualities of the actor. But of one thing I feel sure. No ordinary 
actress, no commonplace woman, would have conceived this little bit 
of byplay, which, from its very fitness to the character and the situa- 
tion, can win no ‘audible applause from a large audience, although, 
if successfully executed, it could not fail to delight the more intelli- 
gent portion of such an audience, ‘Trivial as it seems, the signifi- 
cance of it is great in relation to the whole conception of the part. 
It is like the Shakespearean couplet at the end of ascene. It appro- 
priately closes the first phase of Juliet’s character, sums up the 
opening situation in a single trait, and indicates, perceptibly yet 
unobtrusively, the condition of the girl's mind within a few hours of 
the event in which childhood ends and womanhood begins. The 
whole effect of this scene was of good augury, but of course it left 
quite undecided the question of the power of the actress to portray 
deep feeling. And we had been decisively told by the theatrical 
critic of the Standard, and other similar authorities, that Miss 
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Anderson’s acting becomes ‘false and forced’ in those situations 
‘where the earnestness of the woman’s character is thoroughly 
arowsed.” 

Of the torchlight interlude I have nothing to say, except that 
I am surprised that Mr. Standing’s delivery of the famous Queen 
Mab speech has not been more favourably noticed by the theatrical 
critics, It is quite bad enough to be highly praised by them. The 
actor seems to have taken as the model for his Mercutio some 
prosperous proprietor of a society journal—the heavy wag of a not 
very refined coterie. But, then, who has ever heard this desperately 
difficult speech spoken naturally and yet poetically ? I confess that 
I have not. Mercutio, though one of the most charming, is also one 
of the most unactable, of all Shakespearean characters. 

Then comes the critical ball scene. With the pains bestowed upon 
the grouping and decorative effect of it I find no fault. The appear- 
ance of the stage in such a-scene ought to be (what it is) as brilliant 
and animated as possible. But the effect of the kissing between 
Romeo and Juliet is unpleasant. It was still more unpleasant in Mr. 
Irving's revival of the play. Is it ever otherwise? I cannot but 
wish that Miss Anderson had been advised to arrange the whole stage 
business of this scene rather differently. The business as now 
arranged, concentrates attention upon an action to which only the 
most skilful management of the general business of the stage, and the 
most delicate acting on the part of Romeo, could possibly reconcile 
the taste of a modern audience. Surely the business of all the per- 
formers should here be so managed as to recall to the imagination of 
the audience the manners of a time when this important action would 
have involved no outrage upon good breeding. In one of the letters 
written by him from England in the reign of Henry VIII., Erasmus 
dwells with immense relish on the English custom of kissing ladies 
at first meeting them,and describes the custom as delightful, because 
maidens as well as matrons kissed all visitors both when they came 
and when they went. One of the courtesies appertaining to this 
usage was that partners kissed at the close of a dance. ‘Thus the 
King in Shakespeare’s Henry VJJT. (act i. sc. 4), when he sees Anne 
Bullen for the first time and dances with her, says to the lady as soon 
as the dance is over :— 


It were unmannerly to take you out 
And not to kiss you (4ésses her). 


Manifestly this custom, familiar to an Elizabethan audience, i 
assumed, though not expressly indicated, in the dancing scene in 
Romeo and Juliet. If we saw all the partners kissing at the close 
of the dance, we should understand at once that Romeo’s kiss is not 
‘unmannerly’—as it certainly now appears to us. It may be objected 
that a modern audience would be shocked by such an unlimited and 
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promiscuous quantity of kissing. But I do not think that would be 
the case if the business were properly managed. The dancing is of 
amore or less stately character. The general salute at the end of 
it would be equally ceremonious. The special character of Romeo’s 
action would then be felt in its right relation to all that is going on 
around him. For he has no express title to kiss Juliet, since he is 
not a recognised visitor, but an intruder and an enemy. Neither 
can he claim the privilege of a partner, for he has not danced with 
her. But under the cover of a prevailing usage, and the general 
kissing that is going on all round him, he approaches Juliet with the 
devout reverence appropriate to her assumed character, and craves 
permission to pay a holy palmer’s homage to the shrine of his 
devotion. This is demanded by the true spirit of the scene, which 
under these conditions (but these only) becomes graceful and poetic. 
The kissing between all the partners at the end of the dance leads 
naturally up to the kissing between Romeo and Juliet ; and instead 
of Romeo’s first greeting of Juliet being marked by a vulgar fami- 
liarity, it takes the character of a peculiarly deferential homage. 
Miss Anderson has followed the example of Mr. Irving in rejecting 
this arrangement of the stage ; and in default of any such arrange- 
ment the position Romeo is placed in, and the part he has to play, 
are so intrinsically awkward and coarse, that the cleverest actor 
could not, under the same conditions, impart a pleasing effect to 
them. That being the case, Mr. Terriss gets through his business in 
this scene as well as any one can have a right to expect ; and it is a 
most fortunate circumstance that he is young and extremely good- 
looking. But the whole scene, as habitually managed on the modern 
stage, is unnatural ; nor is it easy to see how the kissing dialogue 
can ever be made quite natural to the imagination of a modern 
audience. For it all turns upon the belief, common to Shakespeare’s 
time, that some diseases could be communicated by kissing, and 
that in passing into the second person they left the first. Shake- 
speare reverts to this notion in Zimon of Athens. 

There is, however, a very pretty moment in Miss Anderson’s 
acting at the end of this scene. Juliet, having discovered who the 
pilgrim is, stands dreamily gazing after him asif entranced. The 
Nurse takes both her hands to draw her away. Then the girl’s 
attitude and action reveal the first symptom of childhood passing 
into womanhood. ‘Theeffortless submission she has hitherto yielded 
to those who have charge of her has been shaken ; the inclination to 
assert her own character and will is awaked ; and you begin to feel 
that in the new world she is entering she will have to act for herself 
and by herself, because it is a world that lies entirely beyond the 
comprehension and sympathy of all around her. 

The first balcony scene I do not think satisfactory. Neither time 
nor space permits me to discuss in this little paper the principles 
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upon which the play of Romeo and Juliet is constructed, and their 
relation to the love poetry of the Troubadours and Minnesingers. 
But all actors and actresses I have yet seen in the love scenes of 
Romeo and Juliet seem to forget that many of those scenes are in 
sentiment, as parts of them are even in form, purely lyrical; and 
that they ought to be treated lyrically rather than dramatically. This 
is not done by Miss Anderson, nor have I known it done by any other 
actress. About Mr. Terriss’s contribution to the poetic effect of this 
scene a word must here be said in passing. We had been told by the 
Times that it was ‘a faultless reading of the part,’ and by the Stana- 
ard that ‘it always gives significance to the text.’ Of the value of 
these statements a single illustration will suffice. In the text to which 
Mr. Terriss is said to ‘always give significance,’ Romeo’s farewell to 
Juliet is thus worded :— 

Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 

Would I were sleep and peace so sweet to rest ! 
And this is how it was worded by Mr. Terriss when we heard it from 
his lips :— 


Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Oh that 1 were sleep and peace so sweet to rest ! 


Is this what the Zimes calls ‘a faultless reading of the part’? Is it 
what the Standard admires as ‘giving significance to the text’? If 
sO, it were to be wished that, instead of giving significance to the text 
of Shakespeare, admired actors would be satisfied with understanding 
the significance that is already in it. ‘The instance I have mentioned 
is the only one of the kind I happen to remember now; but I 
noticed in the course of the performance three or four others in which 
the verse of Shakespeare was turned by Mr. Terriss into the baldest 
prose not merely by his prosaic delivery of it, but by his reckless 
alteration of the text. These are not trivial details. Their signifi- 
cance is great. They stamp the calibre of a Shakespearean actor. 
The insertion of redundant, and the omission of essential, syllables in 
the delivery of verse—still more the careless introduction of unneces- 
sary words—are pranks which no actor could play with impunity 
upon any classic stage in France or Germany. ‘They would instantly 
provoke a storm of reprobation from the whole audience. Any actor 
capable of feeling the matchless music of the lines above quoted 
would instinctively deliver them in a long-drawn tone of sighing, 
lingering wishfulness. It is not surprising that the actor who thinks 
that the sentiment of the lines may be just as well expressed in prose 
as in verse should jerk them out in a scrappy series of unmusical 
ejaculations. But it 7s surprising that any critic should extol such 
a style of acting as ‘ vigorous’ and ‘ passionate.’ If Miss Anderson, 
in her part of this dialogue, fails to give their full lyrical sweetness 
to the words which Shakespeare has put into her mouth, she, at least, 
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does not alter or add to them; nor does she speak them as prose. 
What seemed to me defective in her rendering of this scene was not 
the acting but the conception of it. If the conception was right the 
acting was faultless. But I cannot think it was right. However 
much she may have wished, and even hoped, for it, Romeo’s presence 
in the garden must have been first surprising and then alarming to 
Juliet. For his situation is perilous in the extreme, and this she 
knows. Miss Anderson seemed to take the whole situation too much 
as a matter of course—as if it were exceedingly pleasant, rather 
wrong, a little risky, but not at all astounding or overwhelming. 
Her exuberant delight in the unexpected presence of the lover she 
has been dreaming of, seemed to swallow up every other emotion. 
In all her manifestations of that delight she was not (as described in 
the newspaper notices) missish and youngladyish, but perfectly girlish 
and natural. Only she was not girlish in the particular way which 
seems wanted here. I conceive that the pervading expression of 
Juliet’s tones and gestures throughout the earlier part of this scene 
should be full of bewilderment, and even her delight a fearful one. 
One fancies that the action and utterance should affect us like the 
fluttering of a frightened yet fascinated bird ; and that the beating 
of the girl’s heart should be heard by the audience in every sound of 
her voice, and seen in every movement of her body. ‘Towards the 
close of the scene, however, she has a stroke of exquisite tenderness. 
When Romeo says ‘I would I were thy bird,’ &c., she leans over the 
balcony in an attitude of passionate but tender yearning, her hair 
falling loose over her neck, and her arms folded as already clasping 
the dear prize to her bosom, as she murmurs— 


Sweet, so would I, 
Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 


Nothing could be better than this. 

The scene with the Nurse is acted with a charming grace and 
playfulness, and both are original. The by-play of the two actresses 
engaged in this scene is so good in all its particulars that any adequate 
description of it is impossible here. Mrs, Stirling’s Nurse is a two- 
fold masterpiece, for whilst this incomparable actress has retained all 
the excellences, she has varied nearly all the details, of the part as 
last performed by her with Miss Terry. Into the scene in Friar 
Laurence’s cell an ingenious novelty has been introduced. When 
the Friar says 


You shall not stay alone 
Till holy Church incorporate two in one, 


he leads the lovers towards a shrine inthe background. ‘They kneel 
before him, and their marriage is indicated by the attitude of the 
group on which the act closes. Throughout this scene Miss Ander- 
son’s Juliet is charming. Her voice will richly reward the most 
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careful training. There are tones in it of great depth and fulness, 
sometimes exceedingly pathetic. Its low notes are its best. But it 
is not always a perfect vehicle for the sentiment she is intending to 
express. One is conscious of this in the soliloquy :— 


Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 


Of course there is a note of exultant impatience throughout these 
lines. But it is an impatience subdued to ecstasy, and felt in trance. 
The delivery of the lines can scarcely be too dreamy. The influences 
of sunset and twilight hover about them. In passages and scenes of 
this character (wherein the thing acted is not a play but a poem) 
Miss Anderson’s acting would be more effective if it were more 
restful. Her reception of the news of Romeo’s supposed death is 
altogether disappointing. There is in it no evidence of genuine 
emotion. In this, and the passages which immediately follow it, she 
is at her worst. The words 


What devil art thou that dost torment me thus? 


are spoken theatrically, and utterly fail to move the listener. In 
situations like this it is fatal to mistake the tragic for the pathetic. 
But, as the scene grows, her power grows with it; and her acting 
improves in veracity and pathos. The exclamation ‘ Blistered be thy 
tongue,’ &c., is very well given. Here her attitude is full of dignity 
and power. Here, too, you begin to feel distinctly conscious of the 
development in Juliet’s character—the strengthening and deepening 
of it under the influence of passion and sorrow. The lines, ‘ Ah, my 
poor lord,’ &c., are admirably given; and there is an affecting 
tenderness in every line of her face and figure when she kneels down 
and picks up the cords which the nurse has let drop. 

In the second balcony scene (the a/da, act ili. scene 5) Miss 
Anderson’s acting rises into the purest poetry of tenderness and 
passion. Here every tone, every look, every gesture, seemed to me 
exactly what they should be, and invested with a poetic depth of 
feeling which I have never before seen given to them in this scene. 
Romeo and Juliet are discovered onthe balcony. The woman’s arms 
are about her lover, who has begun to descend the balcony, and is 
half over it as the scene opens. You feel that the embrace with 
which she clings to him is that of a wife, a passionate, tender, devoted 
woman, Juliet is no longer a child. There is not only passion, 
there is also poetry, in Miss Anderson’s acting throughout this 
scene. Always graceful (except in those rare moments when 
she lapses into theatrical vehemence, as if her natural genius had 
not yet entirely freed itself from the trammels of stage convention), 
here she is more graceful than ever, and her gracefulness is pathetic. 
There is a wonderful gentleness and softness, yet withal a restrained 
intensity, in her movements and utterances, her looks and tones, 
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which is irresistibly affecting ; and I cannot but agree with the 
remark made to me by one of our party that those who, having seen 
Miss Anderson in this scene, can say that she has no feeling, must be 
entirely devoid of it themselves. The struggle in her heart between 
the longing to keep Romeo and the fear for his safety if he stays, is 
admirably expressed. And when she pushes him from her with the 
words ‘ Hie thee hence, begone, away!’ it is impossible to witness 
without a thrill the passionate terror depicted in the woman’s face. 
The revulsion of feeling in the tone of the words 


Art thou gone so, my love, my lord, my friend ? 


when she returns and misses him, the passionate tenacity of the em- 
brace with which she clings to him when he reappears, the sense of 
desolation expressed in the wail 
I shall be much in years 
Ere I again behold my Romeo, 
the infinite tenderness with which she takes his head between her 
hands, draws it to her, and looks into his face as she exclaims, 


O think’st thou we shall ever meet again ! 


the growing expression of pain and doubt which precedes the words 


O God ! I have an ill-divining soul, 


followed by the wistful sadness with which she puts her arms round 
him as if to assure herself that he is still there ;—all these delicate 
touches of rapidly changing emotion are rendered with an intensity 
of refined and true expression, so passionate, so tender, and so 
affecting, that I am utterly at a loss to understand how any of Miss 
Anderson’s critics can justify the assertion that she falls off in the 
stronger scenes ‘where the earnestness of the woman’s character is 
thoroughly aroused.’ It is precisely in these scenes that she is at her 
best. When Romeo at last departs, Juliet sinks down asif her life had 
left her with his presence. This is a perfectly natural action. It is also 
very effective. But it has been ridiculed by the newspaper critics, 
because, instead of picking herself up and deliberately walking out of 
the balcony (which would have ruined the effect of it), she is instantly 
withdrawn from sight by an ingenious revolution of the scenery. 
The momentary disappearance of Juliet from the observation of the 
audience at this point, seems to me a commendable stage arrange- 
ment, and one in aid of which the ingenuity of the stage mechanist 
may be legitimately employed. It gives time for the imagination to 
sum up, as it were, and adequately realise the cumulative effect of 
the whole scene; and it leaves upon the mind an affecting image 
which is not abruptly and harshly disturbed by the entry of Lady 
Capulet, and the hurried return of Juliet to her chamber. Whether 
the change from the balcony to the bedroom be effected by the 
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dropping of a curtain or the shifting of a scene is immaterial. What 
is important is that it should be effected without any movement for 
the purpose of effecting it on the part of Juliet herself. ‘If,’ said 
an intelligent young friend to me when discussing the scene, ‘the 
generality of people were as quick to perceive what is beautiful as 
they are prone to look for what is ridiculous, good actors and critics 
would be more common than they are.’ 

The scene which immediately follows with the mother and Nurse 
is her masterpiece. It is a performance which may be studied with 
a delight and surprise that increase at every moment. I have seen 
nothing equal to it since Lady Martin’s retirement from the stage. 
For Juliet, so far as I know, is not one of Mrs. Kendal’s parts. At 
any rate, I have never seen her in it. But with a power of quiet 
pathos which (so far as it is revealed in this particular scene) is not 
surpassed by Mrs, Kendal’s admirable acting in less poetic parts, Miss 
Anderson combines many physical advantages peculiar to herself. 
The weary lassitude of her expression and attitude in the opening of 
the scene is most impressive. At the mother’s knock she opens the 
door with an indescribable dejection, and as Lady Capulet enters, she 
stands half behind the door as if desperately awaiting some painful 
infliction which she knows to be inevitable, and yet with an irre- 
sistible physical shrinking from the scrutiny of the unsympathising 
eyes she is now to meet. Thereply to the mother’s inquiry, ‘Madam, 
I am not well,’ is given with touching simplicity. After which she seats 
herself upon the bed in an attitude of profound despondency. The 
drooping head, the tear-stained eyes, the graceful dejection of the arms 
and the suffocated misery of the voice, are singularly eloquent. And 
here follows an inimitable touch of feeling. When Lady Capulet calls 
Romeo a villain, Juliet repeats the word with a strange reflective tender- 
ness, as if the harshest epithet, when coupled with the beloved name, 
became to hera term of endearment. A commonplace actress would 
have echoed the insulting words in tones of indignation. Equally 
affecting is the dreary, quiet resignation thrown into the words, ‘ God 
pardon him! I do with all my heart.’ You feel as you hear them 
how hopelessly isolated this young creature now is from all around 
her, how withdrawn into herself; and in herself what a depth of 
irremediable woe! The wild striking out of the arms which accom- 
panies the cry, ‘Ay, madam, from the reach of these my hands,’ 
and the pitying and pitiable tone of those which follow, ‘ Would 
none but I might ’venge my cousin’s death,’ admirably express the 
half betrayal of her inmost heart into which she is provoked by the 
parental denunciations. When Lady Capulet says that she brings 
joyful tidings, the girl rises with a reused and startled expression. As 
the subject of her marriage with Paris is opened to her, her whole 
appearance gradually changes. The listless broken-hearted Juliet is 
replaced by a woman full of resolution and courage, every inch of her 
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noble. The drooping, cowering figure straightens itself up to its full 
height ; the countenance is suffused with heroic animation ; there is a 
beautiful scorn in the curl of the closing lip and the flash of the 
steady eye. ‘The long white sleeves are drawn and tightened with the 
gesture of a woman who is gathering together all her strength. At 
last she ste 1ds—an image hewn in Parian marble, stately, motionless, 
sublime. ‘The outline of the figure is steadfast and singularly grace- 
ful. But the incessant workings of the muscles of the face, and the 
slight convulsive clutchings of the hands upon the dress, thrillingly 
reveal the internal struggles ; and the voice, plaintive and tender a few 
minutes before, deepens into a low, slow strong tone of inward 
intensity in the delivery of the words— 

Now by St. Peter’s Church, and Peter too, 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

This speech is spoken without any outburst of passion, but with 
the most passionate intensity. There is nothing loud or violent 
about it, no high notes, no vehement gestures. The figure remains 
statuesque, and every word is uttered in a low penetrative tone, with 
a calmness infinitely more affecting than any gesticulation could 
possibly be. Before her father her courage again gives way, and she 
rises from the ground to which his brutality has flung her, with a 
countenance full of pathetic bewilderment, as if stunned and totter- 
ing amongst the incomprehensible surprises of some horrible dream. 
The beseeching tone of the words ‘O sweet my mother ! cast me not 
away,’ the sob with which, after the exit of the two Capulets, she 
flings herself into the arms of the Nurse, and the helpless imploring 
trustfulness with which she clings to the old woman, are all perfect. 
Here, for one exquisite moment, she is again the child Juliet. 
There are tears in her eyes, and a half smile on her parted lips, as 
she nestles her cheek against the old woman’s bosom, with the 
words :— 

What say’st thou ? hast thou not a word of joy ? 

Some comfort, nurse ? 
The revulsion of feeling with which she afterwards pushes the false 
counsellor from her—not vehemently, but gently and sadly, with a 
pathetic reproachfulness, is rendered in the same delicate and touch- 
ing strain. Left alone, she stands silent, the image of misery ; and 
not till the door closes behind the Nurse, does her pent-up passion 
burst forth in the cry 


Ancient damnation ! 
O most wicked fiend ! 
The effect is piercing. All the feelings which have been working 
within her throughout this admirable scene seem to find utterance 
in the scorn and anguish of that cry. 
Two rare and great merits in Miss Anderson’s acting must here 
be noticed. They are conspicuous in this performance. One is her 
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power of facial expression. She has a play of countenance which, 
without the aid of voice or gesture, expresses, in rapid alternation, 
tenderness, sternness, scorn, sorrow, terror, and dreamy reverie. The 
other is her power of standing still with perfect grace. This is not 
an easy thing to do, and how few actors and actresses are able to do 
it! Most of them seem incapable of expressing emotion without 
movement, and whenever they are not in movement they are awk- 
ward. Miss Anderson is able to express strong feeling without mov- 
ing a limb: and I think that this excellence in her acting is largely 
attributable to her intellectual capacity to throw herself completely 
into the part she is acting, so that when she ceases to speak or move 
she does not cease to be in her imaginary character or to feei the 
emotions which belong to it. The generality,even of successful 
actors, only assume their parts with the dialogue or stage business 
assigned to them ; and when they are not speaking, or doing some- 
thing, they relapse into their own characters. A strong individuality 
is a good quality in a human being, but it is a defect in an actor. 
One of the most striking evidences of Miss Anderson’s dramatic 
power in this scene is her exit at the end of it. She hastily flings 
over her head and shoulders a dark blue cloak, and as she turns to 
open the door her back is presented to the audience ; her face com- 
pletely invisible. But the agitation of her feelings is effectively visi- 
ble in the tremulous movement with which she clutches the handle 
of the door, and impressively audible in the tone of concentrated 
passion with which she utters the words— 


If all else fail, myself have power to die. 


I must pass over the scene in the Friar’s cell with much briefer 
notice than it deserves. Her acting throughout this scene is ex- 
cellent. 

The potion scene is a crucial one to every actress. Miss Ander- 
son’s acting of it is strangely unequal. In the first half of the scene 
it is admirable ; inthe second half unaccountably bad. Her subdued 
sadness in the presence of the Nurse and mother is excellent, and the 
look and gesture of mute appeal when the mother is about to leave 
the daughter without kissing her are most pathetic, When the Nurse, 
after Lady Capulet’s departure, kisses and fondles the girl’s hand, the 
attitude and expression with which Juliet stands off from her, as if 
unconscious of her presence, and gazing wistfully at the spot where 
her mother last stood, are very fine. You understand at once what 
is passing in her mind—the thought that she has probably seen her 
mother for the last time. Hershudder when she hears the door shut 
behind the Nurse is equally effective. The gathering sense of the 
solitude around her, and the dismal nature of the act to which she 
has braced up her courage, are powerfully expressed in all her looks 
and movements, 
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No less admirable is the agony of face with which she rushes to 
the door to call them back, the despondent gesture with which she 
checks her impulse, and the quiet mournfulness of the voice when 
she sighs— 

What should she do here ? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 


Here, as the hand is raised to the forehead and the hair pushed 
back, nothing could be more impressive than the sorrowful bewilder- 
ment of the face. She crosses the stage to draw the curtain over 
the window (a singularly natural and suggestive movement), pauses 
there with her hand on the curtain, half wrapping it round her as if 
for shelter, and stares back into the vacant chamber as though its 
solitude were teeming with horrible suggestions. You see, stage by 
stage, in the working of her face, the growth of the ghastly doubt, 
“What if this mixture do not work at all?’ and the glance which 
follows at the dagger is wonderfully significant. So are all the ges- 
tures with which she lays down the dagger, takes up the poison, sits 
down, lifts the phial to her lips, and puts it away with a little shiver, 
as one fearful thought after another presents itself to her mind. So, 
too, is the whisperous, awe-struck tone of the voice. Up to this point 
all is not only excellent, but surprisingly excellent. But as the solil- 
oquy advances, the acting degenerates. She rises, rushes about the 
stage, rants, screams, loses all dignity, all pathos, becomes theatrical, 
conventionally tragic, wholly ineffective, and ruins the, sentiment of 
the scene by a painful relapse under the tyranny of the worst traditions 
of the English stage. If Miss Anderson will only free herself com- 
pletely from the lingering influence of the conventional teachers of 
the English and American stage, she cannot fail to become a truly 
great actress. 

But why must Juliet’s soliloquy over the potion always be 
declaimed? I have never heard it spoken otherwise than with 
vehement gesture and in a loud voice. Surely it should be nothing 
more than audible thought, and no part of it mimetic. If a young 
woman about to drink a potion which is to render her temporarily 
insensible, is haunted with the dread that she may perhaps awake up 
from it in some place of death, ideas of dry bones and festering 
corpses will naturally be running through her head ; but surely she 
would not naturally act these ideas, by clutching at the imaginary 
bones, and shrieking at the imaginary corpses! Here the expression 
of the face should sufficiently indicate all that ought to be indicated. 
I may mention in this place a wrong emphasis which falls upon the 
ear with a startling and most unpleasant shock. In her reading of 
the line, 


As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 


Miss Anderson throws the emphasis strongly upon the penultimate, 
instead of the ante-penultimate syllable of the last word, so as to 
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make it sound receptacle. This is a quite unnecessary violation of 
the genius of the English language. Probably some injudicious 
adviser has persuaded her to believe that the line will not otherwise 
scan. But the line would scan perfectly, if, instead of huddling up 
the word ‘ancient,’ according to colloquial usage, as if it were a 
dissyllable, she would only sound it (not with pedantic precision but 
flowingly) as what it is, a trisyllable. On this condition, the dactylic 
ending of the line becomes not only metrical but exceedingly musical. 


As in a vault, an anciént récéptacleé. 


The fall upon the bed at the end of this scene, which has been 
much criticised, appears to me excellent both in conception and 
effect. Would the theatrical critics wish to see a young lady in this 
situation get into bed, tuck herself up, and blow out the candle, with 
perfect composure ? 

The whole of the last scene (the death scene) is also excellent, and 
its final touches supremely good. Colman, I believe, interpolated 
into the Shakespearean text a dialogue between Romeo and Juliet after 
the awakening of the latter from her trance. Without departing from 
the text, all the dramatic effect which could possibly be obtained 
from any such irreverent device is produced by the little, silent, 
unobserved, awakening gesture which Miss Anderson gives to her 
Juliet just before Romeo drinks the poison. The gesture itself is 
also very pretty and very natural. But her master-touches of feeling 
begin with the discovery of her husband’s dead body. The wild 
impulse with which she rushes to it, kneels above it, takes the dead 
head in both hands, and gazes into the dead face as if the intensity 
of that gaze could win back to life the spirit so freshly fled ; then the 
hopeless cry with which she throws herself upon the body, the agon- 
ised fidelity with which she returns to it, when dragged away by the 
Friar, the tenderness with which she addresses her dead lord, the 
start when she hears the watch, the stab, the fall—in this succession 
of passionate strokes there is a constantly deepening pathos. But 
the climax is reached when, having fallen at a little distance from 
Romeo, she raises her head faintly, searches with a look, as of eyes 
that are fast growing dim, for his dead body ; creeps softly close up 
to it, tenderly lifts the dead man’s arm, and places it around her neck, 
nestling her head into the fold of it; then, with a satisfied sigh of 

infinite tenderness, expires. This is the only death scene of the many 
dying Juliets I have seen that has not seemed to me tedious, super- 
fluous, and altogether an anti-climax. 

To any actress who could so conceive and so act this scene, the 
gift of genius has been given. As in the martyrdoms depicted by 
Raphael, all revolting indications of physical torture are so suppressed 
as not to disturb the sense of beauty to which the artist appeals, so 
with the accurate instinct of a true artist, Miss Anderson, in the 
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dying moments of her Juliet, avoids all that is painful, and concen- 
trates our attention upon all that is beautiful, in the situation. 

Of the other performers I have left myself no room to say much. 
But the strong dissatisfaction I have expressed in reference to some 
features of Mr. Terriss’s Romeo would convey an unfair impression 
of my general estimate of his performance if unqualified by the full 
recognition of what seem to me its merits. He is best in the more 
bustling scenes. His fight with Tybalt is spirited, and graceful too. 
He has a fine figure, and is not only good-looking, but his good looks 
are particularly well suited to the part. He has vigour and agility, 
though little grace or tenderness. His acting does not, I think, 
deserve the extravagant praise bestowed upon it by the newspapers, 
but it does merit rational encouragement ; and, on the whole, he 
makes a very passable Romeo, as stage Romeos go. Mr. Arthur 
Stirling’s Friar is a commonplace piece of acting which merits neither 
praise nor blame. But in all the scenes with the Nurse, the effect of 
Miss Anderson’s Juliet is immensely enhanced and facilitated by the 
inimitable acting of Mrs. Stirling. 

I am now at the end of this little chronicle of personal impressions. 
The moral of it is, ‘Put not your trust in newspaper criticism ;’ and 
to illustrate the truth of that moral I will conclude with an anec- 
dote. 

Mrs. Siddons, after acting with considerable success in the pro- 
vinces, was brought out by Garrick at Drury Lane in the character of 
Portia. And this is what is said of the result in a Life of that great 
actress : ‘Though favourably received, she failed to make any strong 
impression, being thought more of as a beautiful young woman than 
as a great or even a promising actress.’ Acting is avery difficult art, 
only to be brought to perfection by long practice under congenial 
and helpful conditions, even when there is a great natural aptitude 
for it. 


LYTTON. 














SHAKESPEARE AND BACON—IMAGINATION 
AND REASON. 


The books which are written do in their kinds represent the faculties of the mind 
of man; Poesy his imagination; Philosophy his reason; and History his memory.— 
Bacon. 


That the predominating faculty of Shakespeare’s mind was im- 
agination, that of Bacon’s reason, and that these faculties are 
essentially and characteristically different, are aptly and strikingly 
illustrated by certain passages in Zhe Winter's Tale and Bacon’s essay 
Of Gardens. The resemblance of some of the expressions was 
first pointed out by Mr. Spedding in his edition of Bacon’s Works ; 
but as it has since then been seized upon, and worked up into so- 
called evidence of the authorship of the play by Bacon, a comparison 
of the passages will reveal the absurdity of the claim. 

In the essay in question, Bacon is urging that ‘‘ there ought to be 
gardens for all the months in the year, in which severally things of 
beauty may be then in season ;’’ and ther he gives a list of the months, 
with the names of the plants which bloom and flower in each. 


For December and January [he says] and the latter part of November, you must 
take such things as are green all winter: holly; ivy; bays; juniper; cyprus-tree; yew; 
pine-apple-trees; fir-trees; rosemary lavender; perriwinkle, the white, the purple, 
and the blue; germander; flags; orange-trees; lemon-trees; and myrtles if they be 
stoved ; and sweet marjorem warm set, 


All of which is very clear, precise, and accurate, but, nevertheless, 
is but adry recital of particulars or facts. Any floriculturist, bota- 
nist, or gardener could give you the same facts in the same language. 
It reads like a page from Pepys or Evelyn or from the letter of a na- 
turalist ; is as brief and to the point as a paragraph from a catalogue or 
an answer from the agricultural editor of the daily paper. You take a 
note of it as you read, try it upon your gardener, and consider it as 
useful information. It is told, too, with Bacon’s pith and brevity, the 
parsimony of nature. 

But now hear the same theme sung by the poet Shakespeare: 


Perdita. Reverend Sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long: 
Grace and remembrance to you both. 
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It is stepping at once from the meadow and the narrow valley to the 
plateau of the Rhigi. As rue was considered the herb of grace and 
rosemary the tonic of memory, one notes how appropriate the gift to 
the elderly and ‘‘ Reverend Sirs.’’ But one also feels the poetic lift 
—the touch of poesy—in the simple words: 


these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 


Whereas the scientist, Bacon, keeps rigidly and dryly to the bald 
fact, and tells you such things are green all winter. 
Bacon continues: 


For March, there come violets, specially the single blue, which are the earliest; 
the yellow daffodil; the daisy ; the almond-tree in blossom ; the peach-tree in blossom ; 
the cornelian-tree in blossom; sweet-briar. 


Is there a single phrase in all this of an emotional or imaginative 
character? Could the blood of a hare stir at this quotation? Is it 
not all ‘‘ grey upon grey,’’ as a painter would say? Again: 

In April follow, the double white violet ; the wall-flower; the stock gilliflower; 


the cowslip; flower-de-luces, and lilies of all natures; rosemary flowers; the tulippa; 
the double peony, etc. 


As you read, you admire the urbanity of the great philosopher, who 
can pause in his profound survey and reconstruction of human learn- 
ing and science, and enumerate in plain terms how gardens may be 
made beautiful for every month of the year. It is the same voice that 
tells you, in his Movum Organon, that— 


When I say of motion that it is as the genus of which heat is a species, I would 
be understood to mean, not that heat generates motion, or that motion generates heat 
(though both are true in certain cases), but that heat itself, its essence and quality, is 
motion and nothing else. 


But is there any play of imagination in either? We surely are on 
the firm earth—and in the workshop of the scientist and thinker. The 
poet with his winged Pegasus is not even in sight—only the philoso- 
pher, the naturalist with his eyes turned upon the ground, meditating, 
observing, and culling the flowers. 

But Perdita speaks, and instantly Apollo appears: 


O Proserpina ! 
For the flowers now that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon! Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets (dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath); pale prim-roses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids, 
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To expect such a thrill of poetic passion from Bacon, is like fishing 
for humming-birds in a brook. A passage from Newton’s Principia 
differs not wider from Milton’s Comus than do the above. When 
Shakespeare speaks, a flash of broad white light reveals a world ; 
with Bacon, it is but the light of a lantern that illuminates the path : 


For March there come violets, specially the single blue, which are the earliest 
[says Bacon, and then] the yellow daffodil. 


The image of the violet awakens no other emotion or thought than 
the remembrance that the ‘single blue are the earliest,’’ and as for 
the daffodil—well, it is yellow, 


Only this and nothing more. 
That 


Daffodils come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty— 


is a flight of the imagination—a creative fancy of poesy—inconceiv- 
able by the author of Valerius Terminus and the Movum Organon. 
But Shakespeare when he wrote the above passage was not emptying 
his memory—like the school boy does his pocket, to display the result 
of his pickings and gatherings upon the earth—but, seated on the 
highest peak of the world, which is only accessible to wings, but not 
to plodding feet, with lyre in hand, he was coining in words a message 
whispered to him alone by Jove, and granting him glimpses of a 
world, the radiance of which only 47s heart and brain could portray. 
And these majestic words of his inspiration are still impressed with 
the awe and nobleness of the original utterance. 

On the other hand, you cannot convey the fact that violets come in 
March without repeating the language of Bacon; he heard it told 
in the very same words when he was going to school. It isa bare, 
bald presentation of the thing. But when Shakespeare speaks of the 
daffodil and the violet, they are not merely plants which flower in this 
or that month, of this or that color, suitable for such a garden, and 
ornamenting the green sward or the flower-bed with its geometrical 
pattern; but they are stars, eternally shining in the firmanent which 
overarches our lives. 

Even poets differ in degree. Would any one familiar with the 
didactic strain of Wordsworth’s verse confound it with the ‘‘storm 
and stress’’ of Byron’s? 

And yet the distinction is wider and more striking between the 
brain that produced Romeo and Juliet and that which evolved the 
Grand Instauration, than between the author of the Excursion and 
that of the Corsair—for it is one of kind, of origin, of nature, of 
inner essence and being. 
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But to return to our ‘‘mutton.’’ Bacon continues: 





In July come gilliflowers of all varieties; musk-roses; the lime-tree in blossom; 
early pears and plums in fruit; genetings, quadlings. 


The only supplementary illustration which ‘‘ gilliflowers’’ receive 
at the hands of our great natural philosopher and Chancellor is that 
they contain many varieties and appear in July—and this in the 
plainest and most commonplace prose. Shakespeare, however, when 
he mentions gilliflowers—or “ gillivors’’—lifts and illuminates them 
with the golden glow of his imagination : 

Sir, the year growing ancient— 

Not yet on Summer’s death, nor on the birth 

Of trembling winter—the fairest flowers 0’ the season 
Are our carnations and streaked gillivors 

Which some call nature’s bastards. 


He circles these lowly waifs with a halo of human sympathy— 
ennobles them with a human trait—and they live for ever in our litera- 
ture with their new and imperishable titles. 

It is no treason to say of Bacon’s beautiful essay that it contains 
not a single poetical simile nor gives the slightest evidence or trace of 
imagination—although there was a place and an occasion for both in 
every line—and that it is topographical, botanical, architectural, and 
practical—anything but poetical. The subject to be treated was 
beauty, and the various objects, flowers. Now, had Bacon been a 
poet, such a poet, too, as the author of Winter's Tale, his mind could 
not have traveled over such enchanted territory without betraying by 
a falling feather or a flapping of the wings its real vocation. 

One sees the philosopher making a “‘ pen-and-ink’’ drawing of his 
ideal garden, and, with his love of method, marking the limits, the 
ornaments, the width of the walks, and the size of the fountains with 
geometrical accuracy and precision. For example, the garden must 
have ‘‘the green finely shorn ;’’ be a ‘‘a square garden encompassed 
on all the four sides with a stately arched hedgg ;’’ must possess a 
**covert alley upon carpenters’ work about twelve foot in height by 
which you may go in shade into the garden ;’’ and then ‘‘upon the 
upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, with a belly, enough to 
receive a cage of birds ;’’ strew here and there some ‘‘ pretty pyramids 
which I like well ;’’ add a fountain or two of ‘‘two natures,’ and the 
domestic garden is complete. One feels that it was just such a par- 
terre where a thoughtful and overburdened Chancellor could prome- 
nade after his diplomatic, legal, or judicial labors. 

But the most enthusiastic Baconian would fail to find a touch of 
Claude or a hint even of Turner on such a plot of earth with its 
square and round figures and ornaments. 

Once only in this essay does the great philosopher evoke a bit of 
fancy, and then it is not a simile, but an analogy which expresses his 
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flying thought. Bacon is fond of analogies, and uses them, like a 
good pleader or forensic orator or reasoner, to give point to his 
arguments. They suggest themselves from his vast reading, and give 
local color to his treatises and vivacity to his ratiocinative processes. 
Here it is: 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it comes and 
goes like the warbling of music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for 
that delight, than to know what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the 
alr. 

The expression, ‘‘ warbling of music,’’ leads one to think that 
probably Bacon, like Goethe, had a mediocre appreciation or judg- 
ment of music. However that may be, the flight of fancy is not high. 
In comparison with one of Shakespeare’s mighty motions, it is as the 
glide of a swan on an unruffled lake to the swoop of an eagle across a 
continent, 

But you must observe, says the Baconian—adjusting his theory, 
which he uses, like an opera-glass, to augment or diminish the object 
at pleasure—the wonderful similarity of expression between the 
Essayist in his 

Flower-de-lices, and lilies of all natures 
and the Poet’s 


Lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one. 


This is comparing words, not thoughts; phrases, not meanings; and 
you might as well base your claim on the fact that the writer of the 
plays used the English alphabet. 

An occasional resemblance or similarity of thought would even 
prove nothing, as parallel passages of similar import can be found in 
all contemporary writers. For instance, Marlowe writes : 


Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topmost towers of Ilion ? 


and of the very same Helen Shakespeare says: 


Why, she isa pearl 
Whose price hath /aunch’d above a thousand ships, 
And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants. 


Well, does any one claim from this example that Marlowe wrote 
Troilus and Cressida, or that Shakespeare was the author of Faustus ? 
But to come back to our garden. 
‘©In May and June,”’ Bacon tells us, ‘‘come pinks of all sorts’’ 
and the ‘‘ French marigold.’’ Compare this with Shakespeare’s 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. 
It is like holding a comparison between a neat ivy-clad cottage and 
the Greek Parthenon; and what is more absurd, insisting that the 
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author of the former devoted his public life to planning and building 
plain, unadorned cots and huts, but for recreation and amusement he 
designed the Athenian Temple, with its pediment of immortal beauty. 
One line only should settle this controversy—the following, for 
instance : 

O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon. 


That is an altitude so far above the plane where the natural phil- 
osopher lived who caught the death-chill while seeking to stuff a 
chicken with snow as a scientific experiment, that the wildest imagina- 
tion could not picture him living and thinking in such an ethereal 
atmosphere. And it really seems that only an advocate seeking 
notoriety, or a theory-hunting lawyer, or one to whom the muses have 
denied all sense of beauty, of music, of art, of poesy, and of the 
difference and distinction between imagination and reason, could 
pretend to believe that the author of the famous essays which ‘‘ come 
home to men’s business and bosoms”’ is also the creator of Hamlet, 
Lear, Imogen, Falstaff, Macbeth, and Rosalind. It is really expecting 
figs from thistles. 

Here, for another example, is one of Bacon’s boldest similes; the 
subject is good old father Time: 


Time is like a river which carrieth down things which are light and blown up, and 
sinketh and drowneth that which is sad and weighty. 


We will not pause to discuss the aptness or truth of the image, but 
place alongside of it a single passage of Shakespeare, in which this 
same Time receives various titles of nobility, and each setting more 
splendid than the other: 


Ulysses. Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes ; 
Those scraps are good deeds past; which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made; forgot as soon as done. 


Right upon its heels comes another. 


For Time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. 

And again : 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating Time. 


_ The cornucopia of the poet is not only full, but it is also inexhausti- 
ble, and can rain its treasures of image and simile upon an object as 


naturally as the sun drapes mountain, sea, forest, and field with an 
avalanche of golden light. 
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This word ‘‘ time ’’ suggests another beautiful simile from the same 
play. When Diomede bears the frail but pretty Cressid away to the 
Grecian camp, the vexed Troilus cries: 

Injurious Time now with a robber’s haste, 

Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how ; 

As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consigned kisses to them, 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu. 


But enough has been quoted to show that the analysis, ratiocination, 
and reason of Bacon is one faculty, and the synthesis, constructive 
art, creation, and reproductive imagination of Shakespeare, another 
and quite a different one. 

One is the reason of the philosopher, and the other the intuition, 
invention, and imagination of the poet ; and no mortal—certainly not 
Bacon—possessed these two faculties in such an eminent degree as to 
produce O¢hello and the ovum Organon. 

In fact, according to the theory of the Baconians—the serious, 
earnest, open, and public work of Bacon’s life was that of a lawyer, 
judge, Chancellor, and philosopher; and that in his hours of relaxa- 
tion, in his moments of play and fun, unbecoming the dignity of a 
scientist—he threw off thirty-seven plays, the lowest of which is supe- 
rior to his best day work, and the highest without its peer in the 
literature. 

They pick up an acorn and try to find the gigantic oak init. Such 
a stately, magnificent tree, they argue, might have sprung from a 
cocoanut, a large pumpkin, pine-apple, or other complicated and arti- 
ficially cultivated bulb, but from this lowly, little green sort of a nut— 
the thing is impossible. As though they had not only fathomed 
nature, but had discovered that it was only a machine—and had taken 
an accurate drawing of the flywheel, and would show it to you for a 
penny. 











THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
I, JOHN HEMINGE AND HENRY CONDELL. 


John Heminge and Henry Condell, the editors of the First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, were both actors in the poet’s plays, 
besides being his friends and companions. 

Heminge’s name is spelled in,a variety of ways in old documents— 
Heminge, Hemminge, Hemynge, Heming, and Hemming. In olden 
times orthography was delightfully free and untrammeled by custom, 
and especially was this the case with proper names. 

The date of Heminge’s birth is not known, nor have many details 
of his biography been preserved. In 1596, he was one of eight 
actors who signed a petition to the Privy Council, begging that they 
might be allowed to repair and enlarge the Blackfriars Theatre. In 
1616, Ben Jonson speaks of him as ‘‘old master Hemings,’’ in his 
Masque of Christmas. Ben Jonson was then forty-two years old 
himself, and Heminge was probably at least twenty years his senior, 
or he would not have been so spoken of. 

In 1599, Heminge and Thomas Pope received, for their company, 
twenty pounds for three interludes or plays performed before Queen 
Elizabeth. It has been conjectured that Heminge acted as treasurer 
for the Lord Chamberlain’s company, but this is wholly unsupported 
by any proof, for celebrated actors often received money from the 
Court in those days, and the fact of this twenty pounds having been 
paid to him proves nothing. In subsequent payments to the same 
company, however, Heminge’s name frequently appears. These 
later payments were in 1600, 1601, 1603, and 1618. 

In March, 1615, Heminge and Richard Burbage were summoned 
before the Lord Chamberlain and charged with having allowed their 
company to act during Lent. 

In 1619 Heminge is supposed to have been at the head of the 
company of King’s Players. He probably left the stage between 
1625 and 1629, but he still represented his company, for in 1630 one 
hundred pounds was paid him by the King, to be given to the actors, 
‘‘in regard to their great hinderence of late received,’’ in consequence 
of the plague which raged in that year. 

He died in October, 1630, and was buried on the twelfth of that 
month in St. Mary’s churchyard, Aldermanbury. His will is dated 
the 9th of October, and it is supposed that he died of the plague. 

3° : 
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Of Henry Condell’s life still less is known than there is concerning 
his friend and fellow actor, John Heminge. (His name is also 
spelled Cundall, Cundell, Condle, and Condall.) 

Condell was one of the actors who played in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in His Humour, in 1598. He lived in London, in the parish of 
St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, where Heminge also resided. Like Hem- 
inge, also, he owned two shares in the Blackfriars Theatre. In 1603 
he acted in Ben Jonson’s Seyanus, in his Volpone in 1605, in his 
Alchemist in 1610, and in Cataline in 1611. 

In 1619 James I granted Condell and other actors a confirmation of 
the patent granted them in 1603, and in 1625 Charles I gave him a 
new patent. 

In 1625 he appears to have quitted London and lived at Fulham, 
He died in December, 1627, and was buried in the same churchyard 
as his friend John Heminge—St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. 

But it is not by their fame as actors that Heminge and Condell will 
go down to posterity, but rather owing to the fact that they preserved 
some of the finest of Shakespeare’s plays in the First Folio. 

The First Folio edition of Shakespeare, published in 1623, was the 
first collected edition of the poet’s works. It contains all his plays 
except Pericles. The title-page reads: ‘‘ Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. Published according to the 
True Originall Copies. London. Printed by Isaac Iaggard, and Ed. 
Blount. 1623.’’ It is dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Earl of Montgomery, by John Heminge and Henry Condell, who 
were its editors, if such a term may be applied to their work. 

In their dedication Heminge and Condell regret that their author 
did not have ‘‘ the fate, common with some, to be exequutor to his 
owne writings,’ and state that they ‘‘ have but collected them, and 
done an office to the dead, to procure his Orphans, Guardians; vvith- 
out selfe-profit, or fame; onely to keepe the memory of so worthy a 
Friend, and Fellow aliue, as was our SHAKESPEARE,”’ 

An address ‘‘ To the great Variety of Readers ’’ follows, in which 
Heminge and Condell say : 

It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to have bene wished, that the Author 
himselfe had liu’d to have set forth, and ouerseen his owne writings; But sinceit 
hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that right, we pray you 
do not envie his Friends, the office of their care, and paine, to have collected and pub- 
lish’d them; and so to haue publish’d them as where (before) you were abus’d with 
diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and deformed by the frauds and 
stealthes of iniurious imposters, that expos’d them: euen those, are now offer’d to 
your view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes; and all the rest, absolute in their num- 
bers, as he conceived them, Who, as he wasa happy imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expresser of it. Hismind and hand went together: And what he thought, he 
vttered with that easinesse, that wee haue scarse receiued from him a blot in his 
papers, 


Any one reading the above passage would conclude that Heminge 
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and Condell had printed all the plays in the First Folio from Shake- 
speare’s own manuscripts. They further state that all the former 
separate, or Quarto, editions of the poet were ‘‘stolne and surreptitious 
copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of iniurious 
imposters.’’ Unfortunately, the facts are often the very reverse of 
this statement. Several of the plays in the Folio were printed directly 
from the Quartos that Heminge and Condell abused so much, and in 
the case of other Quartos their text is superior to that of the Folio, and 
instead of being ‘‘stolne and surreptitious’’ they must have been 
printed from manuscripts of higher authority than those used for the 
Folio. 

The statement of Heminge and Condell that they had printed from 
Shakespeare’s manuscript has been doubted by many, who believe, on 
the contrary, that the plays in the Folio were printed from transcripts 
from the poet’s manuscripts, made for use in the theatres. This would 
explain many otherwise unaccountable errors that constantly occur in 
some of the plays in the Folio, for certainly the printers could not have 
made them if working directly from Shakespeare’s own manuscripts, 
that are described by Heminge and Condell as having scarcely a blot 
in them. 

Their editorial duties probably began and ended with the collection 
and arrangement of the manuscripts. When they had sent them to the 
printers they did not have anything more to do with the work, for in 
those times proof-sheets were not sent to either authors or editors. All 
the corrections of the press were made by persons employed for that 
purpose by the printers. 

The First Folio has been extravagantly praised by some, and unjustly 
censured by others. Parts of it are much better than others, but 
taking it all in all, it is probably worse printed than most books of the 
time. Verse is printed as prose, and prose as verse. Some words are 
so jumbled and transposed as to make nonsense. The spelling is very 
bad, and the punctuation worse. 

Still, we must never forget the debt of gratitude we owe to Heminge 
and Condell. Had it not been for them many of Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces, like Macbeth and Cyméeline, would probably have been 
lost to the world, for about half of the plays in the First Folio were there 
published for the first time. 

In 1632 the Second Folio was published, but this was after the death 
of both Heminge and Condell, and there is no reason to warrant the 
belief that the changes of the text in it were in any way the result of 
any corrections left by them. Some of the errors of the First Folio 
were corrected, but an equal number of new ones appeared in that 
edition. 

In 1663 the Third Folio appeared, and the next year (1664) an issue 
of the same volume with the addition of seven plays; and although all 
of them were ascribed to Shakespeare, only one is now received as 
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containing any of his work—Pevicl/es. ‘The other six were Zhe London 
Prodigal; The Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Cromwell; The 
History of Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham ; The Puritan, or 
the Widow of Watling Street; A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Tragedy 
of Locrine. 

In 1685 the Fourth Folio was published. It contained the seven 

lays above named, in addition to those in the first folio. 

Both the Third and Fourth folios contain many errors of their own, 

but the latter was the most incorrect. 


Varker Meme’ 
fa 
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Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That thro’ the channels of the State 
Convoys the people’s wish, is great ; 

His name is pure, his fame is free. 


ALFRED, LorD TENNYSON, in the Shaksperian Show-Book. 








CONTRIBUTORS’ TABLE. 
PLANTS IN SHAKESPEARE.* 


Though no one used, or could use, natural objects more forcibly 
in his writings than Shakespeare, yet it is strange, at first sight, 
how little of what he has produced comes under head of ‘ poetry of 
nature.’’ The reason for this is not difficult to see. His highest, 
indeed, his only proper, theme was man and human character. In 
this one he was so absolutely master of the subject that he required 
none of that extraneous aid which great, though still lesser, men must 
summon to their assistance. I do not say that he makes no allusions 
to plant life, for that would be open to instant denial. The assertion 
is, that in all which he has written such allusions are by no means so 
frequent as we find them to be in the writings of other poets of the 
first rank, When he touches upon human superstition, or upon the 
credulity of the ignorant, of course he treats these as he finds them. 
It then surprises no one to see that such passages are, here and there, 
full of the miraculous powers for good or evil which the people in or 
before his time attributed to plants. 

Illustrating this, take the Witch Scene in Macédeth, where, along 
with the loathsome contributions furnished by the animal kingdom, 
he has introduced 


Root of hemlock, digged i’ the dark, 
and 


Slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse, 


as ingredients of the disgusting decoction. It may not be amiss to 
call attention here to the fact that from before the time of Socrates, 
down to our own days, this same poison hemlock has been in the very 
worst repute. The yew has not only been a symbol of mourning and 
a recognized landmark of the cemetery, but the English peasant mind 
is even yet full of the evils which it is alleged to have wrought upon 
man and beast. 

In what follows the allusion to plant life may de gratuitous and in 
no way associated with any existing tale or superstition. It is hard to 


* Taken, by permission, from Professor J. T. Rothrock’s Michaux Lecture on 
“Plants in Literature.” 
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say. The witches’ promise may be Shakespeare’s thought ‘‘out and 
out.”’ 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 
There is, however, no doubt that we have the great bard alone to 
thank for the vigor and philosophy of the associated interrogation : 
That will never be; 


Who can impress the forest; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? 


Midsummer Night's Dream, in one part, hinges upon the popular 
notion concerning the relative potency of the pansy (‘‘ Cupid’s 
flower ’’) and the bud of Agnus-cactus (‘‘ Diana’s flower’’). It is use- 
less to quote lines which are so well known. 

Just two lines from one of his sonnets measure the whole worth of 
royal favor to the parasites of the Court: 


Great princes’ favorites their fair leaves spread, 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye. 


Search our literature through, and I doubt whether one can find 
another comparison more terse, more true, and more full of a withering 
contempt! Besides this, the most critical botanist could have sug- 
gested no other plant that might have been more appropriately chosen 
to point the moral. The comparison is as faulty in its relations as it 
is suggestive in what it implies. In truth, we may say that because 
Shakespeare used plant life at all, whether much or little, the vegetable 
kingdom is entitled to recognition for having, in so far, inspired some 
of the best portions of our literature. 





THOMAS D. KING. 


Thomas Davies King was born in Bristol, England, in 1819. His 
youth and early manhood were passed in his native town. He 
came to Canada in 1858, in connection with the Victoria Bridge, 
on which he was employed ina scientific capacity. He took up his 
residence in Montreal and has since then been one of its best known 
citizens. His death took place at his residence in Montreal upon No- 
vember 8th, 1884. Mr. King was well known in Canadaasan ardent Shake- 
spearian scholar, and published in 1875 a little work entitled Bacon 
versus Shakespeare: A Plea for the Defendant. Mr. King was possessed 
of an ample Shakespearian library, and to the very last retained all his 
interest in the study to which he devoted his best years. His last work, 
published in September, 1884 (Shal/ we open Shakespeare's Grave ? 
No. A Reply by Thomas D. King to the Question put by Mr. J. Parker 
Norris in the July number of the ‘‘ Manhattan’’), will ever be attended 
with a melancholy interest, being issued from his death-bed. 
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It is impossible to speak of Mr. King as a man without remembering 
his many admirable qualities—his geniality, his modesty, his strong 
individuality. He was a member of the Montreal Shakespeare Club, 
and this Society, at its meeting upon November roth, 1884, having 
decided by resolution to attend his funeral in a body, unanimously 
carried the following resolution : 


We, the members of this Club, desire to record the deep regret we feel for the 
death of the late Thomas Davies King, the father of Shakespearian study in Mon- 
treal, and one of the first members of our Club; as well as to express to Mrs. King 
our sincere sympathy with her in her great bereavement. 

We also wish to record our sense of the loss that the community has suffered in the 
death of one who, by his personal zeal and industry, as well as by the ready and in- 
valuable assistance he ever gave to others, has done so much to encourage the study 
of literature and art in our Province. 

At such a time we all recall his strong individuality; his genial, kindly nature; 
his large-heartedness, which claimed each of us as his friend ; and the example he set 
us as an enthusiastic worker in our special study. 





NOTE ON SHAKESPEARE’S WILL. 


The witnesses and overseers to this will were F. Collins (d. 1617) ; T. 
Russel; H. Sadler (d. 1624); A. Nash (d. 1624); J. Nash (d. 1623); 
J. Heming (d. 1630); H. Condell (d. 1627); R. Burbadge (d. 1619); 
J. Shaw (d. 1629); J. Robinson; R. Whatcoat, and W. Walker 
(d. 1680). This last was the only one that is known to have survived 
1630. Hence, any tradition that does not date as early as this should 
be received with great caution, as it is clear that scarcely any of 
Shakespeare’s intimates survived that year. 

Again, as to the legacy to Anne, his wife, four wills, and four only, 
of contemporary players who died married, are known to me. 

1. A. Cook, after miscellaneous legacies, left the ‘‘ remainder to 
his wife.’’ 

2. R. Burbadge left everything unconditionally to his ‘“ well- 
beloved wife.’’ 

3. H. Condell left his ‘‘ well-beloved wife ’’ all his lands and tene- 
ments in Middlesex, and the interest in all lands, etc., in London, till 
the expiry of his son’s apprenticeship. 

4. A. Phillips left to ‘“‘his loving wife’’ one-third of all his prop- 
erty, if she did not marry again. 

And in all four instances the wife was left sole executrix. 

These men were of like condition with and personal friends of 
Shakespeare. Compare now the interlineated ‘‘ Item I give unto my 
wife my second best bed with the furniture,’’ the executors being ‘‘ my 
son-in-law and my daughter his wife,’’ and it is not possible to avoid 
seeing that Shakespeare was not on the same terms with his wife as 
these other men, his fellows, all law of dower, etc., to the contrary 
notwithstanding. F, G. FLeay. 
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THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
This Table, compiled from the “Globe” Edition, shows when, and how 
many lines each character speaks. 


Boys, Pages, Prologues, Epilogues, Choruses, Fairies are classed with the 
female characters, 


Most of the discrepancies between the totals of the Scenes in this Table and 
those in the “ Globe”’ are accounted for by the following : 


(a) Where a line of verse is divided between two or more speakers, each 
speaker is in this Table credited with a full line. 


(b) Where two or more persons speak together the same words, each of the 
speakers is in this Table credited with the words. 


In the other instances the counting of the “ Globe” is wrong. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J, PARKER NORRIS. 


tite and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays, should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.) 


[it is hoped that the readers of SHAKESPEARIANA will take more interest in this 
department than they have done heretofore, and that they will send more contribu- 
tions for it. One of the chief sources of value of the London Motes and Queries has 
been its Shakespearian Notes and Queries, and where can such fugitive matter be 
more appropriately preserved than in a journal exclusively devoted to Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, as SHAKESPEARIANA is ?—EDITOR N. and Q.] 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN AS YOU LIKE IT. 


In the course ofa very able note ‘‘On an Occasional Usage of the Word 
‘Though ’in Shakespeare ’’ (SHAKESPEARIANA, Sept., 1884, p. 285), 
the writer applies his view of this usage to a passage in As You Like It, 
which in all (or nearly all) modern editions appears with the interpo- 
lation of two words, after Theobald’s edition of 1733. The passage as 
it stands in the Folio* 1623, is as follows (Jaques is giving the reason why 
the victims of his pleasantry are bound to laugh, as if they enjoyed it), 


Hee, that a Foole doth very wisely hit, 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart 
Seeme senselesse of the bob. If not, 

The Wise-mans folly is anathomiz’d 

Even by the squandering glances of the foole, 


(Observe the absence of a comma after ‘‘smart’’ in the Folio.) 
Theobald took ‘‘ Doth’’ for a neuter verb, understanding by ‘‘ Doth 
very foolishly,’’ commits a very foolish action. Accordingly, he in- 
terloped “‘ Not to’’ at the beginning of the third line, and editors and 
actors have ever since adopted the so-called emendation. But it has 
long been made evident to me that ‘“‘Doth’’ in the second line is 
merely the auxiliary to ‘‘ Seeme”’ in the third, asit is to ‘‘ hit’’ in the 
first; and that the construction is ‘‘ Although he smart, hee doth 
(very foolishly) seeme senselesse of the bob.’’ I note that ‘‘ bob”’ 
means d/ow or stroke, ‘‘anathomiz’d”’ is anatomized, and ‘‘ squander- 
ing glances’’ means random shots (of wit). My first note on the pas- 
sage occurs in Shakespeare Hermeneutics, 1875, p. 81, and this was, as 


* Whiter, in his Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare, 1794, declares his ad- 
hesion to the text of the Folio. 
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SENIOR correctly says, answered by Dr. W. Aldis Wright in the Clar- 
endon Press Edition of the play, Dr. Wright’s point being, that my 
construction would require ‘‘ because he smarts,’’ in place of ‘‘ although 
he smart.’’ To this, however, I have replied in Shakespeare, the Man 
and the Book, Part I, 1877, p. 142. There is no need to reprint my 
reply on the present occasion. It is enough to re-state the argument 
as briefly as possible. Without laying too great a stress upon the 
punctuation of the passage in the Folio, it is but fair to allow that, had 
the old printer or ‘‘ reader ’’ intended to attach the words ‘‘ although 
he smart ’’ to the previous clause, ‘‘ Doth very foolishly,’’ he would not 
have adopted the existing punctuation, viz.: a comma after “ foolishly,”’ 
with no point at all after ‘‘smart.’’ To say the least, the pointing 
offers no obstacle to the obvious construction, viz.: that ‘‘ doth very 
wisely hit,’’ and ‘‘ Doth very foolishly seeme senselesse,’’ stand on the 
same level. In both ‘‘doth’’ should be an auxiliary to the sequent 
verb—‘‘ doth hit’’ in the one case, and ‘‘ doth seeme’’ in the other. 
It is to me almost inconceivable how Theobald could have failed to 
recognize this, nor how the whole field should have followed him in 
such an unpardonable blunder as he fell into. Now mark the conse- 
quences. If Iamright in taking the second ‘‘doth”’ as an auxiliary 
verb (and not a neuter verb), it is zmossible to read ‘‘ although he 
smart ’’ as qualifying what precedes. If I am right in that, it results 
‘¢ although he smart ’’ must qualify what follows. The sense is thus 
brought out, viz.: ‘* Doth very foolishly seeme senselesse of the bob, 
although he smart [from it];’’ that is, the victim pretends not to feel 
the stroke, notwithstanding that tt has pained him. This he is said to 
do “ very foolishly ;’’ and if his poor pretense is seen through, as it 
must be, his pretense must have a very foolish look. But I do not 
press this, for, in a sense very ordinary in Shakespeare, ‘‘ foolishly ’’ 
may mean ‘‘ naturally.’ 

This entirely disposes of Dr. Aldis Wright’s objection, and at the 
same time shows that SENIOR is wrong in supposing that, according to 
my interpretation, ‘‘ although ’’ should have the force of decause. On 
the contrary, I maintain that it is necessary to the sense that the 
victim should ‘‘ seeme senselesse of the bob,’’ which really hurts him, 
‘¢ although he smart,’’ 2. ¢., notwithstanding the pain it has given him. 

C. M. INGLEBy. 

HEACHAM HALL, NorFOLK, ENGLAND, 





‘BEAR ME HARD.” 
Julius Cesar I, ii, 317: 
Cesar doth dear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 
Zé, Il, i, 215: 
Caius Ligarius doth dear Cesar hard. 


3 
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Jb. Til, i, 157: 


I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. 


Catiline IV, v: 


Ay, though he dear me hard, 
I yet must do him right, 


The Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, IV, ii: 


Good morrow to my lord of Winchester; I know 
You dear me hard about the Abbey lands. 


Looke About You, 1600, O. Plays, ed. 1874, Vol. VII, p. 474: 


Lady F. Ye are too curst (methinks, sir) to your lady. 
Fan. Ah, wench, content thee, I must dear her hard, 
Else she’ll be prying into my dalliance. 


The Scornful Lady VW, ii: 


If he start well, 
Fear not, but cry “St. George,’ and dear him hard, 
When you perceive his wind grow hot and wanting, 
Let him a little down ; he’s fleet, ne’er doubt him. 


Johnson explained ‘‘ dear,’”’ as above, ‘‘fress’’: so Henry VIII: 
III, ii, 333: 
O my lord, 
Press not a falling man too far! ’tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 
Not you, correct them. 


Schmidt (Si. Zex.) explains the phrase as owe one a grudge ; but this 
is not applicable to the two latter citations. It will be observed that 
in all the above passages dear hard applies to persons, and that cited 
from Zhe Scornful Lady appears to give the origin of the phrase, 
viz.: a metaphor from pressing a horse hard, bearing him hard, or as 
expressed in Judius Cesar I, il, 35: 


You dear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you, 


and similarly in Zear III, i, 27: 


* * the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the kind old king, 


and Twelfth Night Ill, iv, 357: 


* * he will bear you easily, and reins well, 


z. ¢., does not require a hard rein. 
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So Henry V: Ill, v, 19, ‘* sur-reined jades’’ are such as have been 
too hard ridden, or ridden with too hard a rein. 


This explains Corio/anus III, iii, 27: 


* * being once chaf’d, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance. 


It would have required a hard hand so to rein Marcius. This also 
confirms Ritson’s reading, Richard 7/7: Il, i, 70: 


For young hot colts being ve7m’d do rage the more. 


(See Cruces Shakespeariane, note 2.) 
In z Henry IV: I, iii, 70: 


Who dears hard 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop, 


and in Richard T/T: Il, i, 56: 


If I unwittingly or in my rage 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 

To reconcile me to his friendly peace. 


In the above ‘‘ dears hard’’ —takes ill, ‘‘ 7s hardly borne’’ —is taken 
ill. 

Nearly all the passages cited above are given by Professor Hales in 
his Essays and Notes on Shakespeare, p. 224, but he arrives at a 
different conclusion : explaining ‘‘ Cesar doth bear me hard,’’—=Czsar 
barely endures me, bitterly dislikes me. It is evident that this explan- 
ation is inapplicable to the passage in Looke About You, now first 
brought forward. Professor Hales would also explain (z Henry JV: 
I, iii, 70) ‘* dears hard,’’ as=with difficulty puts up with. And so 
(Richard IIT: UU, i, 56) ‘‘ is hardly borne’’ in the same sense. 

B. G. KINNEAR. 

Lonpon, October, 1884. 





I KING HENRY IV: i, iv. 


We cannot tell whether the gods in Queen Elizabeth’s day were 
tremendously tickled by the fun contrived between Poins and Prince 
Henry at the expense of the ‘‘ puny drawer’’ with his ‘ Anon, 
anon, sir,’’ but it seems to me that it is quite possible for the modern 
reader to pass over the passage without exactly seeing (to use Artemus 
Ward’s expressive phrase) ‘‘ where the laughter comes in.’’ It may 
be interesting, then, to note that this simple form of humor was of 
frequent occurrence on the Roman stage. In Terence’s Phormio I, 
vi, Geta, the slave, while hurrying off is accosted by Antipho with 
‘* Heus, Geta/’’ Geta replies, ‘‘Flem tibi, Nemo mirum aut no- 
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vum est revocari, cursum quum institueris ?’—in other words, ‘‘ Is 
it at all strange, or any novelty, to be called back when you have set 
off running?’’ The comment in the Arbhotheca Classica edition by 
Parry is as follows: ‘‘ The allusion is to the common practical joke 
of calling after slaves who were in a hurry. The same thing occurs a 
hundred times in Plautus.”’ 

MONTREAL. R. W. Boop e. 


THE WINTER'S TALE il, i, 133. 


If it prove 
She’s otherwise, I’ll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife; I’ll go in couples with her. 


Most of your readers will remember the excellent interpretation 
given of this passage by Mr. Brinsley Nicholson in the February 
number of SHAKESPEARIANA, to my mind more likely to be correct 
than the explanations of Staunton or Ingleby, and in support of which 
might be cited Clerimont’s ‘‘ Out on thee! We’ll keep you at home, 
believe it, in the stable, an you be such a stallion.’’ (Ben Jonson’s 
Silent Woman IV, i.) In suggesting another view of the passage, I 
by no means set it above Mr. Nicholson’s. I merely maintain that 
another view is possible. For, first of all, Antigonus does not say, 
as Mr. Nicholson makes him say in paraphrase, ‘‘I’ll keep my horses 
where I keep my wife,” but “I'll Aeep my stables where I lodge my. 
wife,”’ #. ¢., ‘I'll guard my stables where I lodge my wife.’’ The 
interpretation I would suggest struck me as I was reading Beatrice’s 
words in Much Ado About Nothing (III, iv, 48): ‘If your husband 
have stables enough, you'll see he shall lack no barns’’—‘‘ barns”’ 
being a punning allusion to ‘‘bairns.’’ In short, if Hermione proved 
false, Antigonus would keep a vigilant eye upon his grooms. 

MONTREAL. R. W. BooDLe. 





THE DRAMA. 


HAMLET AT THE PRINCESS’S. 
I, 


The Hamlet of Mr. Wilson Barrett has been accepted with a tem- 
pered praise which is still in excess of its deserts. The critics have 
dwelt upon the care and labor which the actor has bestowed upon the 
production, and doubtless in his capacities of player and manager Mr. 
Barrett has done everything that care and labor can effect ; but all 
this goes only a very little way toward an interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. One glimpse into the exquisite poetry and romance 
with which the great tragedy is so richly charged would be of infinitely 
more value than all the very commendable painstaking, and such a 
glimpse Mr. Barrett is unable to furnish. His chief desire has appar- 
ently been to make his Hamlet original, and it is an original Hamlet, 
inasmuch as it is essentially commonplace. Between the melodramatic 
actor and the tragedian there is a great gulf which Mr. Barrett vainly 
strives to cross. He shows nothing but the husk of Hamlet; of the 
higher qualities which give the Prince of Denmark life and soul no 
trace is perceptible. Mr. Barrett cannot be more utterly opposed 
than we are to the old-fashioned formal Hamlet who strutted 
and fretted his hour on the stage, and was only successful in showing 
how far he could depart from the admirable advice which he himself 
gives to the players. There was a quaint humor about the robustious 
periwig-pated Hamlet who did everything which he told the players 
an actor ought not to do, who sawed the air continually with his hand, 
used nothing gently, and was lost in the whirlwind of mock passion, 
But it is possible to give a perfectly natural delivery of blank verse 
without reducing it to the level of an everyday comment on the state 
of the weather. The making of points is hateful, because this is a 
theatrical trick ; at the same time it is no proof of art to slur over 
words and lines which are of special significance. Hamlet himself 
commends the player who 


Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage warn’d, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit. 
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This player did not underact, though Hecuba was nothing to him; 
yet the new Hamlet who asks_ 
What could he do 


Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? 


trips lightly through the speeches, and when he believes that he has 
slain his father’s murderer asks, ‘‘ Is it the King ?’’ in an airy, casual 
way, as if the answer were of no importance whatever. All this is a 
reaction against the formal school, and, like many reactions, goes a 
great deal too far. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett represents Hamlet as a youth, the appearance of 
the Queen giving force to the idea, and perhaps of necessity the old 
discussion about Hamlet’s age is revived. We are loth to add much 
to the familiar controversy. On one side are the facts that Polonius 
says of Hamlet ‘he is young,’’ that the Ghost speaks of a tale which 
would ‘‘ freeze thy young blood,’’ and calls his son ‘‘ thou noble 
youth,’’ and that Horatio advises his fellow-watchers to impart ‘‘ unto 
young Hamlet’’ what they have seen. The first quarto (1603) has 
the line with reference to Yorick’s skull which the grave-digger casts 
up, ‘‘ Looke you, here’s a skull hath bin here these dozen yeare ;’’ but 
on the other hand, the first quarto is not accepted as the assured utter- 
ance of Shakespeare; to Polonius and to the late King, Hamlet 
would seem young at the thirty years which the first folio proves him 
to have been; and Horatio would not unnaturally speak of ‘* young 
Hamlet ’’ from habit, the late King having been Hamlet to the Court. 

It is really of no very great importance whether Hamlet is made twenty 
years old or thirty. Shakespeare was dead when the first folio was 
published (1623), but his fellow-actors, Heminge and Condell, who 
are responsible for the text of the folio, claim accuracy for it; their 
words, ‘‘ We have scarce received from him [Shakespeare] a blot on 
his papers,’’ seem to show that this version was the true one. Horne 
Tooke gave his opinion that ‘‘the first folio is the only edition 
worth regarding,’’ and if this be so, there is a unity of evidence to 
prove that Hamlet was thirty. In his eager search for originality at 
all expense, that other actors should have made Hamlet of this age is 
enough to induce Mr. Barrett to make him younger. That the 
speech, ‘‘Seems, Madam! nay, it is; I know not seems,”’’ is usually 
spoken in the tones of mournfulness which appear so befitting, is a 
reason why the new Hamlet should scold his mother; he rates her 
peevishly, and the King’s reference to ‘‘ unmanly grief,’’ to the ‘‘sweet 
and commendable”’ nature of Hamlet’s mourning, and to his ‘ un- 
prevailing woe’’ are out of place after Hamlet’s rejoinder to the 
Queen. The burst of laughter from the King’s chamber which 
interrupts Hamlet’s soliloquy and occasions his remark, ‘‘ That it 
should come to this!’’ is quite legitimately effective. Significance is 
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added to the line and the speech is strengthened. ‘The soliloquies 
need such extraneous aid, for Mr. Barrett impetuously reels them off 
with very little suggestion of the idea that Hamlet is uttering his 
thoughts. This Hamlet is not the moody, reflective Prince, with his 
flashes of impulsiveness, but an energetic young man who is vexed 
with his mother and very much incensed against his uncle-father. 
Mr. Barrett’s invention has flagged in considering the scene with the 
Ghost. He does indifferently what has been done before ; and as for 
the Ghost itself, there is nothing at all in the colloquial affability of 
its address to show that it could approach to what it professes to be 
able to accomplish—harrow up the Prince’s soul, freeze his young 
blood, make his two eyes like stars start from their spheres, and the 
rest. The ideaseems to be that the ghost of King Hamlet should be 
as King Hamlet was in the flesh. There is no arguing from solid 
premises about ghosts ; but King Hamlet would have spoken solemnly 
when speaking of solemn things, and the Ghost is solemn in no 
degree. What effect his father’s spirit has on Hamlet is proved by 
what he says when the glowworm’s uneffectual fire has paled and the 
spectre has vanished, ‘‘ O all you host of heaven !’’ but in the inter- 
view between the new Hamlet and the Ghost there is nothing to 
make the son’s sinews grow instant old. 

A very prominent weakness in Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet is the want of 
distinction of manner which belongs to the Prince.  It'is this that 
makes the true Hamlet’s unaffected courtesy to the players so gracious, 
and adds so much to his scenes with Horatio and with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, It may be very reasonably assumed that some of 
the attributes of nobility which the Prince describes in his father are 
reproduced in the son, and the want of them here is sorely felt. 
There is much to commend, however, in the general rearrangement 
of the tragedy, and no just cause why the Play Scene should not be 
given in the open air, as it is here, in the orchard where King Ham- 
let was murdered. A disastrous want of passion marks Hamlet’s 
wildly hysterical utterances when the King, frighted with false fire, 
has fled to the retirement where the marvelous distemper seizes him. 
It was the custom of Edmund Kean to crawl on his hands and knees 
from the feet of Ophelia to the foot of the throne and vehemently hiss 
out the words, ‘‘ He poisons him i’ the garden for ’s estate.” Many 
Hamlets have followed suit. Mr. Barrett springs upon the vacant 
stage, and with uncontrolled gestures cries out the line, ‘‘ Why let 
the stricken deer so weep!’’ One course is just as good as the other, 
and any course is right if only the passion be true and strong. Ham- 
let has only to show wild exultance in the success of his scheme, an 
exultance which he does not seek to restrain before Horatio, who 
knows his secret, but which he checks when the two courtiers who are 
sent to spy on him appear. Unhappily, in passion and in pathos Mr. 
Barrett is alike feeble and constrained. We seek to lay down no law 
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as to the manner in which Hamlet should be played, but it is certain 
that sympathy should be raised and imagination excited by the actor, 
and herein Mr. Barrett’s very respectable and well-meant attempt 
falls sadly short. In the scene with his mother there is no shade of 
that exquisite tenderness which made Mr. Irving’s Hamlet here so 
supremely touching. The soul of Nero never does enter the real 
Hamlet’s bosom, filial love shines through his reproach, and some- 
times only love and infinite pity are in his words. So Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet spoke, and the result was deeply to move the spectator, who 
is not a whit moved by this scene at the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. 
Barrett is not deficient in stage craft, however, and the incident of 
the two pictures is decidedly well contrived. The text, no doubt, 
suggests that these pictures were of full length. Evidently the origi- 
nal idea was that the two likenesses were on the tapestry of the 
Queen’s closet, for a miniature would not reveal what Hamlet points 
out in his father’s picture, 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 


Nevertheless, there is ingenuity in Mr. Barrett’s idea. A portrait of 
her husband is on the Queen’s table, close to which Hamlet stands, as 
he describes the act that blurs the grace and blush of modesty. He 
sees the painting, takes it in his hand, draws from his own breast 
his father’s miniature, and begins the speech, 


Look here, upon this picture and on this, 


The new arrangement, which makes the act proceed and include what 
are marked off in modern editions as the first three scenes of the fourth 
act, has been commended. It is well that the King’s first design 
against Hamlet’s life, often omitted altogether in representation, 
should be shown ; but there was much appropriateness, nevertheless, 
in the ending which makes the curtain fall on the Queen’s closet. The 
want of distinction already deplored weakens the scene with the 
Gravedigger; neither the pity for Ophelia nor the wrath against 
Laertes is quite of the right breed. There is not that necessary 
change from the tempestuous outburst, 


Swounds, show me what thou’lt do! 


to the gentle remonstrance— 
Here you sir; 
What is the reason that you use me thus? 
I loved you ever, 


a change which the Queen describes in the beautiful lines— 


Thus awhile the fit will work on him ; 
Anon as patient as the female dove 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping, 
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In ‘all things we fail to recognize the veritable Prince. The change 
of foils was apparently Not made quite according to design the evening 
of our visit. Laertes misses his thrust; the weapon passed by Ham- 
let’s right side; and he then takes it in his hand. Why he should 
retain the unbated and envenomed weapon, and hand his own foil to 
Laertes, is by no means obvious. Laertes chose his foil presumably 
because it suited him in weight and balance, and it is not courteous 
on Hamlet’s part to dispossess his adversary of a suitable weapon. 
Mr. Barrett does not, of course, descend to the gross absurdity which 
Signor Salvini perpetrated in disarming Laertes and placing his foot 
on the weapon, knowing it to be pointed, and desiring revenge for 
the thrust he has felt ; but the latest method is clumsy and ineffectual. 
The killing of the King is feebly contrived, and the death is cruelly 
bare of the pathos which Shakespeare suggests. Mr. Barrett’s voice 
has no tone that touches the heart. To make Horatio hold his father’s 
picture before Hamlet’s dying eyes is well enough. We recognize the 
thoughtfulness of the whole study, but at no part of the play can we 
see Hamlet and forget the actor. 

A striking feature in the performance is Mr. Willard’s delivery of 
the King’s remorseful speech, 


Oh! my offense is rank, it smells to heaven. 


Miss Eastlake gives a generally effective presentation of Ophelia, 
and sound work is done by Mr. Speakman as the First Actor, and 
Mr. George Barrett as the Gravedigger. The Polonius of Mr. Clifford 
Cooper and the Queen of Miss Leighton have also merit. Mr. Frank 
Cooper as Laertes is somewhat weak, and Mr. Crawford as Horatio 
still weaker. The Ghost is very poorly done by Mr. Dewhurst. The 
scenery is picturesque, and the mounting generally is adequate without 
erring on the side of over-display. A tragedy well arranged for the 
stage is like an ingeniously constructed lamp. Without the sparks of 
genius to illumine it dullness remains. — Zhe Saturday Review. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


[ The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings 
and whatever is of value and interest in their essays and discussions 
Sor publication in this department.| 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, BRISTOL, ENGLAND, October 4th. 
—The work of the tenth session was begun on this date, when an ad- 
dress from the President, Miss Constance O’Brien, was given. Miss 
O’Brien dealt only with the later plays of Shakespeare, in which she 
saw a marked difference as to the treatment of the problems of life, 
whereas in the earlier plays the victims of undeserved suffering pass 
from us with their wrongs unavenged or with the clouds still over them. 
We find in these later plays a strong, clear record that Shakespeare 
had new feelings toward his spiritual offspring, and that he had lived 
to see that everybody has not a broken heart; thatin spite of all the 
evils which wreck the lives of men and women, he looked at life no 
longer through the wild spirits or dreamy sadness of youth, or the 
sternness of struggling middle age, but with a refined serenity and 
impartiality. From this it may safely be gathered that even if Shake- 
speare had lived longer, we should have had no more plays from him, 
for what else was there for him to say? He had conquered all worlds 
and there was nothing moreto do. ‘This view receives confirmation in 
the fact that there is no record that he wrote in the last three years of 
his life anything at all. 

Mr. Francis F. Fox was elected President for this session. 

October 25th.—Dr. Arthur B. Prowse read ‘‘ Notes on three versions 
of the’History of Titus Andronicus,’’ dealing with the Ballad entered 
by Dantes, the German Prose Drama, and Shakespeare’s Play. 

The Secretary will be grateful for any Shakespearian magazine 
articles, pamphlets, or newspaper scraps. 

L. M. GrirrirHs, Hon. Sec. 


LEBANON SHAKESPEARE CLuB, LEBANON, Mo.—Nearly two years ago 
Mrs. J. C. Wallace, a lady of our town, commenced reading Shake- 
speare’s works with her daughter, but soon concluded it would be more 
pleasant to have others enjoy the benefit with them, and now we have 
an enthusiastic Club of about eighteen ladies, in ages ranging from fif- 
teen to sixty. 

We meet every Saturday from 3 to 5 Pp. M., read one act or a part, 
and since our organization I think have never missed but one week’s 
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meeting. Gossamers and Shakespeare tempt ladies out in all kinds of 
weather. The founder of our Club has always been our leader, and 
we have no other officer, excepting a critic, who is appointed weekly. 

Whoever is called upon for an essay for the coming méeting, upon 
any subject or character, always comes prepared to the best of her 
ability. At the calling of the roll, each one recites her favorite senti- 
ment culled from the lesson. Wehave read As You Like tt, Winter's 
Tale, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and all of the Kings of England, 
excepting one that we are now engaged upon. Our plan of work has 
been very exhaustive. The first thing we consider is the language and 
sentiment. 

Pronunciation is closely criticised, but we devote no time to elocu- 
tion. Every reference to mythology, science, botany, and historical 
events is carefully investigated, not neglecting the geography of all 
places mentioned. 

During the past year,in our readings of the Kings, we have re- 
viewed the history of those times as we passed along, and now we 
flatter ourselves that we can pass as creditable an examination upon 
that subject as any Club in America. 

We do not consult any notes until we have first interpreted the text 
for ourselves. We think we have been greatly benefited in many ways. 
A multitude of thoughts and subjects have been opened out before us, 
and our memories strengthened, so that we may not go down to the 
grave forgetting everything but our past youth. Westill intend to go 
forward ‘* Conquering and to conquer.”’ 

N. W. SERL. 


THE CONCORD SHAKESPEARE Cius, of Concord, N. H., has been 
‘an active organization for eight years. It meets weekly, and its 
membership, which numbers sixteen, has been the same with but few 
changes from the beginning. The Club reads for pleasure, and for 
such profit as naturally follows, but does not try to place the letter of 
the text above the spirit by too close dissection. A play, chosen in 
advance to admit of preparation, is read at each meeting except every 
fourth session, when essays upon the plays of the three preceding 
afternoons, chosen usually from the choicest standard literature, are 
in order. 

Mrs. S. C..WHITCHER, Secretary. 


MONTREAL SHAKESPEARE CLus.—November 17th.—Chairman, Mr. 
F. E. Meredith. The subject of the night was Antony and Cleopatra. 
Mr. Meredith read the ‘‘ General View,’’ in which the relation of the 
play to others, Shakespeare’s treatment of the moral question and of 
Cleopatra’s character, and some of the beauties of the play were dis- 
cussed. Mr. C. H. Gould, in a paper on ‘‘ Mark Antony in the 
plays of Judius Cesar and Antony and Cleopatra,’ after characterizing 
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the historical Antonius, called attention to Shakespeare’s representa- 
tion of him (1) asa successful man of action in the earlier play, (2) 
as a voluptuary and dreamer in the second. Even at first Mark 
Antony is but a self-seeker, and we are prepared for the degeneration 
that the later play exhibits. The reader, in conclusion, adverted to 
the lesson that the character teaches us. Mr. E. W. Arthy, in an 
essay on ‘‘ Cleopatra,’’ after adverting to the extreme complexity and 
consistent inconsistency of the character, dwelt with especial force 
upon the following traits: Cleopatra’s voluptuousness, her intellectu- 
ality, her physical cowardice, her high spirit. Though the two latter 
characteristics were almost inconsistent, they coexisted in the 
picture. The last scenes almost exhibited a change of moral nature 
hard to explain. Cleopatra was Shakespeare’s Vivien. Mr. Arch. 
Parker concluded with a sketch of ‘Octavius Cesar’’ drawn from 
the present play and /u/ius Cesar, in which he attempted to vindicate 
his character from the aspersions often cast upon it. He considered 
him to be intended asa foil to the general voluptuousness of the play. 
R. W. Boop_e, Secretary. 


THE BaconiaNn Society or Lonpon has issued a circular setting forth 
its aims and purposes. The object of the Society is a general study of 
the literature of the Baconian age and it is by no means devoted ex- 
clusively to proving that Bacon was the author of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. 

The following Draft of a Scheme is submitted by Dr. Zerffi: 

‘The aim of this Society is to elucidate the real character, po- 
sition, and genius of Francis Bacon, as philosopher, lawyer, 
essayist, and poet. 

‘* The task which the Society will endeavor to perform, on the 
strictest principles of scientific investigation, is to inquire 
what was the influence of Bacon on the spirit of his own 
and succeeding times ?—what the tendencies and results of 
his writings ? 

‘«It is proposed to carry out these objects by means of discus- 
sions, in duly appointed meetings, and by the publication 
of pamphlets, or of a magazine which may enable students 
of all shades of opinion to give currency to their thoughts 
and studies.”’ 

The Society also propose, when their funds are sufficient for the 
purpose, to print sundry collections of letters, papers, and books, 
hitherto unpublished or out of print, such as the letters of Lady Anne 
Bacon, of her son Anthony, and of Sir Tobie Matthew, Bacon’s 
Orders of Chancery, Birch’s Court of James J, etc. 

It is further desired to institute a searching comparison between the 
works generally acknowledged to be by Bacon, and contemporary 
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works not generally attributed to him, or of which he was zof the 
author. By this means it is hoped: 
(1.) To ascertain how much the English language and literature 
owe to Bacon. 
(2.) To come to some conclusion as to the supposed relation 
between Bacon and the Shakespearian poems and dramas. 
Co-operation is requested not only from those living within reach of 
London, but from distant friends and students, as honorary and corres- 
ponding members ; and it is expected that the interest of the Society’s 
meetings will be enhanced by communications from those who are 
pursuing the same studies residing in America, Germany, the Colonies, 
India, and other parts. 
Any suggestions regarding the organization, aims, and constitution 
of this Society will be thankfully received and fully considered. 
Communications may be addressed to 
1 Henry G. ATKINSON, Esoa., F. G. S., 
61 Upper Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., and Oriental Club, 
Or to APPLETON Moreau, Esq., 


21 Park Row, New York. 
October, 1884. 





REVIEWS. 


THE ROMANCE IN SHAKESPEARIANA.* 


It is remarkable that a precinct opening so broadly and fruitfully 
to tradition, conjecture, and surmise as that of Shakespeare, his 
times, contemporaries, and career should not have been oftener im- 
proved asa free field for the romancer and the novelist. I opened Mr. 
Black’s novel, Judith Shakespeare, this consideration to the contrary 
notwithstanding, with considerable curiosity and pretty well prepared 
for disappointment. But where I opened to scoff, I remained to peruse 
with great pleasure and profit. I knew that the man who wrote Sun- 
rive and McLeod of Dare could do something better than dawdle in 
lazy idyls of the Hebrides if he wanted to. But I was hardly pre- 
pared for so much really intelligent study of Jacobin manners and 
times, and such askillful handling of the meagre and gossipy traditions 


* Judith Shakespeare ; her Love Affairs and Other Adventures. By William Black. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1884. 
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of William Shakespeare’s personality. I doubt if anybody could have 
better fleshed the skeleton than Mr. Black has done. My idea of 
William Shakespeare is derived—or aided—in large measure by the 
so-called Devonshire bust. I believe in the authenticity of that por- 
trait. It is to me the face of just such a stern, kindly man of affairs 
as I now have come to believe Shakespeare was: a man with too high 
a sense of justice to let his neighbors defraud him even in the matter 
of payment for ‘‘malt delivered,’’ who went into the lettres because 
he saw a profit in them, and who, to his last moments, showed, as a 
man, the manly elements which determined and enabled him, by hard, 
personal work, to relieve the rigorous penury of his family, restore 
them to affluence, institute legal proceedings to recover the maternal 
estates surrendered in duress of poverty, buy his father a grant of 
arms, and make solid investments in metropolitan properties, Per- 
haps it is because Mr. Black seems to me to fall just into this idea 
that I like his book. To me the richest trait in all Shakespeare’s pri- 
vate character is the firmness of purpose which even in stress of 
poverty held him to his determination to spend his last days in afflu- 
ence in the home of his youth, and his final accomplishment of it in 
the teeth of envy, jealousy, and even Courtly disfavor. It is the 
justum et tenacem propositi virum that is to me lineated in every 
groove and furrow in the face of that Devonshire bust. 

Judith Shakespeare was a young miss who remained single until she 
was thirty, when she married Thomas Quiney, a Stratford neighbor’s 
son. She never learned to read or write. She was a legatee under 
her father’s Last Will and Testament. This is the known history of 
Mr. Black’s heroine. But out of this meagre record Mr. Black has 
drawn a delicate, vivid, and warmly colored story ; indeed, it is hard 
to imagine one done better. The prolonged spinsterhood of Judith is 
accounted for by her multitude of lovers. Her final selection of young 
Quiney—who is a bluff, honest, Griffith Gaunt sort of gallant—is 
brought in cleverly by the episode of the young Londoner, Jack 
Orridge (who was imposed on Judith as Leofric Hope), and to whom, 
in her anxiety that he should acknowledge her father as the superior 
of Ben Jonson, Judith has given the first drafts of the as yet unnamed 
Tempest toread. Orridge, alias Hope, has copied them, and one of 
his familiars has conveyed this copy to certain London booksellers, who 
have printed the ‘‘ stolen and surreptitious ’’ copy. In her dismay 
Judith wants to surrender her marriage portion—to work as a seam- 
stress, to do anything, in fact, to redeem her share in the loss result- 
ing from her thoughtlessness. The mental unrest, aggravated by the 
maladroit wooing of the Puritan parson, throws Judith into a fever. 
Young Quiney rides to London, brings her father back, is the devoted 
attendant, sends flowers in her sickness, is unremitting in his inquiries, 
and is rewarded. As for the traditions of the biographers, Mr. Black 
has woven them all in, and to one conversant with them and their 
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difficulties, it is hard to see how this could have been accomplished more 
skillfully. For instance, Judith kindly twits her Puritan gossip, Pru- 
dence Shawe, with her timidity by saying, ‘‘ Do you expect to find the 
ghost of Gamaliel Ratsey walking on the Evesham Road?’’ She 
accounts for the unblotted lines and the disappearance of the original 
drafts by saying, ‘‘This is what has happened. Be sure he (her 
father) has finished the play—the play the young Prince Mamillius 
was in * * * and the large fair copy is made out and locked away 
in the little cupboard against my father’s next going to London, and 
the loose sheets are thrown into the oak chest along with the others’’ 
—that is to say by Shakespeare’s habit of making fair copies, and of 
carelessly forgetting all about the drafts, an explanation which does 
large credit to our author’s ingenuity. The scenes in which Judith 
prevails upon the Puritan Prudence to read to her the drafts of the 
Winter's Tale and The Tempest are daintily charming, borrowing 
the charm of Perdita and of Miranda in turn. And Mr. Black, with- 
out the saying, has irresistibly, we think, suggested that in these two 
sweet country lassies we might indeed have had the originals of Per- 
dita and Miranda themselves. Again, Jack Orridge tells Judith that 
a book lately printed in London has formally apologized to her father 
for Greene’s allusions, and promises to send her a copy. Her father 
—it is just like him, says Judith—has never mentioned it—neither 
the slander nor the apology, these are small matters. Mr. Black 
labors very deftly with the capital difficulty that Judith cannot read 
or write by saying that in her youth she was sickly and delicate, 
and being her father’s favorite, was not allowed to be bothered, etc. 
But for all that—Prudence reads to her even her love letters—Judith 
is very learned in all old ballads, discourses learnedly of Warwickshire: 
matters, dertves the name Shakespeare from ‘‘ Shake,’’ a worthless 
fellow, and ‘‘ feer’’—making it mean ‘‘a peer among worthless fel- 
lows,’’ and says nothing of the improbability of so ravenously earnest 
a young person making no effort to unlock to herself the beautiful 
workmanship of her worshiped father. But—writing as he has with 
a reverent love of Shakespeare the Book, and a determination to: 
weave in every hint of tradition, history, or gossip as to Shakespeare 
the Man—we must overlook Mr. Black’s rather gingerly—because it is 
always his neat and sweet—handling of the paradox. 

The autograph letter which King James is alleged to have written 
Mr. Shakespeare Mr. Black makes the latter to have esteemed so 
lightly as to have given away to Julius Shawe. (Here is a hint for 
the believers! Let them cease to search for it among Shakespeariana 
and try the muniments of the Shawes.) Unlike young Ireland, Mr. 
Black believes this royal letter to have been written in Latin by that 
pedantic monarch. Nor is it entirely laudatory—‘‘ Your comedies,”’ 
says the King, ‘‘ contain many beauties and delights,’’ but he coun- 
sels Shakespeare to study Menander, Plautus, and Terence, to purge: 
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his style, and to study—as they did (the King says)—‘‘less to 
capture the applause of the vulgar than to lash the vices of the day 
as with whips.’’ Perhaps we, in this nineteenth century, are ‘‘vul- - 
gar,’’ but, truly, when the writer of the plays discarded that alleged 
advice he captured more centuries than his own. 

On page 280 Jack Orridge—after his dismissal by Judith—goes off 
whistling the tune of ‘‘ Calen o Custure me.’’ It seems that there is, 
or was, an Irish song of that name. Now, at the place (Henry V: IV, 
iv, 4) where Pistol is talking to his French prisoner on the field of 
Agincourt, the folio has ‘‘ Qualtitie calmie custure me.’’ All sorts 
of readings (of what may have been a careless ‘‘ pi’’ of the types at 
that point) have been suggested, the most sensible being, perhaps, 
that Pistol echoes the last word the Frenchman speaks, and says to 
the boy ‘‘ Construe [7. ¢., translate] me.’’ But the idea that Pistol is 
humming a snatch of the old song is not a bad one either, though 
Boswell says the proper name of the Irish song is ‘‘ Callino, castore 
me,’’ and not as Mr. Black spells it. I may add that by far the 
most curious explanation of the crux is that of a gentleman in a late 
number of the Catholic World, who says that if read, ‘‘ Gal maith cas 
tu re me,’’ it is good Irish for ‘‘Good stranger, turn with me.” 
(But why should Pistol say in Irish, ‘‘ Good stranger, turn with me,”’ 
to a Frenchman he is threatening to murder?) 

In conclusion, I cannot but think and say that Mr. Black had done 
excellent work, which will lead a new set of readers to the appetite 
for Shakespearian study. We have not yet got ourselves into the 
habit of putting the great bulk of our Shakespearian biography under 
the head of Fiction (principally, no doubt, because of its dryness and 
general headacky effects), but—attempting no facetiousness or heter- 
odoxy—we may and ought to be heartily glad of Mr. Black’s Judith 
Shakespeare, put where it ought to be, in the circulating library, 
among the best of the stimulating romances. It isa story of true 
love running tolerably smooth with William Shakespeare delightfully 
thrown in. APPLETON MorcGan, 

NEw York. 











SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM ON THE CON- 
TINENT. 
II. 


In a previous paper (SHAKESPEARIANA, April, 1884) it was our aim 
briefly to show the true relation of French criticism to the study of 
Shakespeare and his works. We found it to be inimical and unappre- 
ciative, rather than friendly and sympathetic ; we found, indeed, what 
a priori we expected to find, and though modern scholarship in France 
is somewhat redeeming itself in this particular, there is even yet the 
absence of a hearty loyalty to the drama of our greatest poet. 

In Germany we shall find the state of things very different ; in fact, 
it is just the reverse, and so much so that it is still an open question 
whether England herself is not largely indebted to German scholars 
for her present knowledge of her own master dramatist. It has some- 
times been affirmed that, until Germany made the revelation, England 
knew but little of Shakespeare’s supreme merit. This, of course, is 
extreme, but serves to show the attitude of the land of Goethe to the 
work of his one great literary rival. 


I. REASONS FOR FAVORABLE CRITICISM IN GERMANY. 


1. The Germans are impartial literary critics. Criticism in all de- 
partments may be said to mark the German character as expressed in 
scholarship. Vast as their knowledge is, and devoted as they are to 
abstract philosophic speculation, they are critics more than anything 
else. Criticism is a national specialty, and they bring to it a thor- 
oughness and comprehensiveness that do not obtain elsewhere on the 
Continent and by no means so fully in England. In this unpreju- 
diced and scientific state of mind, they came to the interpretation of 
English literature, and, especially, Shakespearian poetry. It is be- 
cause as a nation they possess an order of mind that appreciates genu- 
ine merit wherever found that they were at once attracted to the 
Elizabethan drama, and saw in its chief exponent the manifest pres- 
ence of poetic genius. It is perfectly true that in many cases German 
criticism of Shakespeare has, in its method, overreached itself in the 
line of what Mr. White has called ‘‘the anatomizing process.’’ They 
have committed the error of undue minuteness, to which we have 
alluded in these columns (December, 1883). 
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Still, the error is one of method only, and its very specification of 
detail shows their devotedness to the author. They desire to lose 
nothing through negligence or want of analytic insight, and with all 
their mistakes of method have brought to light numerous beauties 
that would have escaped a less introspective process. ‘They love the 
man and his masterpieces; his dramatic genius charms and amazes 
them, and they sit down to the study of his writings quite forgetful 
that he belongs to English soil and is not one of their own. This 
thought leads us to the next reason for their favorable judgment. 

2. The Germans and English are alike Teutonic. Mr. Ward, in 
speaking of the status of Shakespeare in Germany, remarks: ‘‘No 
similar example of the domestication of a great author of one nation 
in the very heart and mind of another exists in literature.’’ The partial 
explanation of this is found in the racial relation of the two countries 
in question. Just where France and all the Latin nationalities lose 
relative to England, Germany gains. Northern Germany was the 
earliest home of our English ancestors, and there is a real historic 
sense in which we are still Germans in our antecedents as they are 
somewhat English in their later history. Goethe and Shakespeare are 
not only respectively German and English poets, but are akin to 
each other as Teutons. There is far more in this historic oneness than 
is sometimes supposed. In the solution of every problem affecting 
the common interests of the two countries, it must enter as a vital 
factor. ‘The Germans are thus preinclined favorably to the English. 
At the University of Berlin in the winter of 1871-2, a visitor would 
have been impressed with the unwonted popularity of the course of 
lectures on Shakespeare. This was partly due to the brilliant gifts of 
the lecturer and partly, of course, to the inherent genius of the plays ; 
but somewhat, also, to the fact that German students feel at home in 
the presence of this great Teutonic mind. They spoke of him as 
‘¢ our poet,’’ and were quite unwilling to surrender all claims to his 
possession, They preferred to lose the words English and German in 
the larger word, Teutonic; and as they boasted of Shakespeare they 
were glad to hear Englishmen boast of Goethe and Lessing. 


II. History AND CHARACTER OR THEIR CRITICISM OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Modern critics have called attention to the fact that Shakespeare 
has been ‘‘ thoroughly naturalized’’ in Germany, and it is a matter of 
no small interest that the one German author to whom this result is 
mainly due is Lessing. As Ward remarks, ‘‘ He first placed the claims 
of Shakespeare in a clear and indisputable light.’’ It is equally inter- 
esting to note the method by which Lessing accomplished this result. 
It was by contrasting the naturalness and original genius of the great 
English dramatist with the artificial and affected products of the French 
stage. Here again, Germanic sympathy is contrasted with Gallic 
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indifference, and the superiority of the former is manifest. Lessing’s 
special work for Shakespearian criticism began in 1758, as directed 
against Gottsched, the zealous supporter of French models. In the 
edition of Wieland and Eschenburg (1762-6), the author was formally 
introduced to the scholarly German public. Fortunately for the his- 
tory of the English drama in the land of Lessing, there arose shortly 
after this the Sturm and Drang era in the native literature, corresponding 
in time and spirit to the romantic era of English letters. There was 
now an earnest protest against the continuance of past models and a 
reaching forth to a more impassioned order of things. Poetic impulses 
were active and vigorous, and the effect was literary life. Extreme as 
were some of the results then reached, and despite many social and 
literary evils attendant upon the movement, the influence was, in the 
main, a beneficent one, and opened a new era to existing authorship. 
As far as it was valuable, it aided the Shakespearian movement, while 
this movement in turn gave new life to German letters. 

Goethe’s love for Shakespeare was genuine and intense. From the 
first he threw all the weight of his personal and literary character on 
the side of England’s great dramatist. He and Schiller sought to 
adapt some of his plays to the German stage. In Wilhelm Meister 
and elsewhere he devoted himself to the actual criticism of the drama- 
tist in order to make him better understood and appreciated. He is 
never weary of exalting the English poet before his own countrymen. 
To Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, in their separate and united labors, 
special meed is due from every lover of Shakespeare. They were 
among the first in Germany who reproduced the spirit as well as the 
letter of the author. In their joint translation of 1797-1810, they 
gave to the literary world a basis for all the intelligent criticism of 
Shakespeare that was to follow. In Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature, given in Vienna, 1808, and in Tieck’s publications 
on the Elizabethan Drama and Dramatic Criticism, a new and sterling 
impulse was given to this line of study. F. Schlegel, in the History 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, dwells with special emphasis on 
Shakespeare’s genius, though attributing it, in part, to the awakening 
influences of Romanism in Reformation times. The writings of 
Gervinus and Ulrici are among the most important contributions to 
the same end. Sound, scholarly, and appreciative, they seem to 
establish still more firmly the supremacy of the English poet in the 
German mind. 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature and amount of that 
study of Shakespeare which has obtained in Germany from the middle 
of the last century to the present time, and which is more active now 
than at any previous period. No less than thirty complete or partial 
editions of the author have been prepared by German scholars, while 
space would fail us to enumerate the papers and miscellaneous articles 
contributed on this theme. Such works as Zhe Shakespeare Museum, 
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published at Leipsic, and the Shakespeare Jahr Buch, will indicate 
the extent of such authorship. Cohn, in his Shakespeare in Germany, 
gives some novel facts as to the early connection of the English and 
the German stages. As far back as 1417 he finds English actors on the 
Continent. 

Among the ‘‘ foreign minstrels’’ at the court of Henry VIII were 
Germans. German princes at Elizabeth’s court were students of the 
‘English drama; English comedians were the first professional actors 
in Germany.’’ From the first appearance of Shakespeare’s name in 
Germany in 1682, on to the present, the study of his works has been 
such that Cohn is led to say: ‘‘ No other nation has ever made a for- 
eign poet so completely its own.’’ He’calls him ‘‘ the representative’’ 
to the Germans of ‘‘the modern drama,’’ and attempts to show, by a 
detailed comparison, the points of resemblance between some of the 
older German plays and those of Shakespearian origin. 

Here and there some Benedix has arisen in Germany who has 
deemed it his mission to show that this world-renowned dramatist has 
been overrated at home and abroad. All such partial and destructive 
criticism has failed. It has met with less favor in Germany than in 
England, while it is true even now that more scholars are at work on 
this poet in the educational centres of Germany than in the poet’s own 
country. The Teutons on the Continent feel that in this many-sided 
author they have a topic worthy of their best ability and ever eliciting 
new research. It were well if there were more English authors such 
as Coleridge, who would seek to repay this German study of our 
greatest bard by making the best German poets more familiar to Eng- 
lish readers. Coleridge did for Germany what Goethe and others did 
for England, and the result is an ever-increasing and mutual literary 
activity. The blood of the two races is one, their antecedents and 
early history are one, their mission in modern civilization is substan- 
tially one. Their literatures should thus become more and more 
identified in spirit and purpose. In the study of Shakespeare, the 
greatest Anglo-German dramatist, such results can be hastened and 
made permanently helpful. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 














TWO CONJUGAL SCENES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


Mrs. Jameson has suggested a comparison of the famous scene be- 
tween Brutus and Portia with one in the second act of z Henry IV, 
where another husband engaged in a conspiracy is accused by his wife 
of coldness and absence of mind, and importuned for the cause. 
There is so much of similarity and yet of diversity in these two 
scenes, that one can hardly help thinking that Shakespeare had the 
one in his mind when he wrote the other, and sought to make both 
the husbands and the wives as unlike in their likeness as human nature 
would admit of. 

Each husband is busy with his own thoughts as his wife comes in. 
Hotspur is reading a letter and commenting upon it as he proceeds: 


‘“‘ The purpose you undertake is dangerous ;”’ why, that’s certain; ’tis dangerous to 
take a cold, to sleep, to drink; but I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this flower, safety. * * * By the Lord, our plot is a good plot 
as ever was laid; our friends true and constant; a good plot, good friends, and full 
of expectation; an excellent plot, very good friends. * * * Zounds, an I were 
now by this rascal, I would brain him with my lady’s fan. * * * What a pagan 
rascal is this! an infidel! Ha! you shall see now in very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the King and lay open all our proceedings. * * * Hang him! 
Let him tell the King: we are prepared. I will set forward to-night. 


Seeing his wife enter, he bursts out in his bluff and careless fashion, 
‘“ How now, Kate! I must leave you within these two hours.’’ No 
council here between ‘‘ the genius and the mortal instruments !’’ The 
resolution is no sooner taken than it begins to embody itself in action. 
Delicate consideration for the feelings of others is not one of the 
characteristics of such a nature. It marches straight on, not stopping 
to put itself in its neighbor’s place and weigh the effect of its words 
there. But Lady Percy scarcely notices it, in the pressure of her errand. 


O my good lord, why are you thus alone? 

For what offense have I this fortnight been 

A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed ? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is it takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 
And start so often when thou sit’st alone ? 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed musing and cursed melancholy ? 
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In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watched, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars; 
Cry “ Courage! to the field!” And thou hast talk’d 
Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 
* * * * * 





* 
Of prisoners ransomed and of soldiers slain, 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 

Thy spirit within thee has been so at war, 

And thus hath so bestirred thee in thy sleep, 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream ; 

* * * QO, what portents are these ? 

Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
And I must know it, else he loves me not. 


It sounds like a right womanly speech, showing a wife’s solicitude, 
her close watch by day and vigils by night. But what is the ground 
of her complaint ? 


Why hastthou * * * 
* %* * Given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed musing and curs’d melancholy ? 


Here is something that is drawing away her husband’s attention 
from her. Here is a rival in the shape.of some project haunting her 
husband’s brain. If he will not let her know it, then it has usurped 
her place in his heart and life. The keen pang of jealousy presses her 
on to find out the secret. 


Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
And I must know it, else he loves me not. 


Let us turn now to the other scene. Hotspur, downright, straight- 
forward, running over with vitality, delighting in what requires robust 
action, and that, too, spiced with danger—what a contrast to grave, 
gentle, theoretical Brutus, who only for conscience’ sake is engaging 
in a plot most uncongenial to one of his nature! The conspirators 
have just left him, and he is about to send Lucius on an errand, when 
he discovers that the boy is asleep. But he will not wake him. 


Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber; 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 

Which busy care draws in the minds of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound, 


Portia enters, and the same quick and tender thought for others 
which has just revealed itself makes him exclaim : 


Portia, what mean you? Wherefore rise you now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to this raw, cold morning. 
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Passing this back, she goes on to make a protest which at first sounds 
much like Lady Percy’s. She accuses him of his late coldness and ab- 
straction. Hitherto she has left him to himself, thinking it was but a 
mood ; but now concern for him conquers her wifely submission. This 
humor 

* * Will not let you rest, nor talk, nor sleep, 
And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 


It is a subtle Portia, skilled in the use of the woman’s weapon, tact. 
Determined to gain her suit, she uses the plea which she thinks will gain 
her true lover’s ear most effectually. She makes a gentle complaint of 
his treatment of her, as a thing to which she is not accustomed. 


* * * You've ungently, Brutus, 


Stole from my bed; and yesternight, at supper 
You suddenly arose and walked about, 

Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 

And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 

You stared upon me with ungentle looks ! 

I urg’d you further; then you scratched your head, 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot. 

Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not, 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 

Gave sign for me to leave you. * * 


And why did she wish to know his secret? She feels that Brutus is 
shutting her out from sharing his burden, which, bythe right and virtue 
of her place, she ought todo. She must know his cause of grief, that 
like a true wife she may help him bearit. The spirit of Lady Percy’s 
plaint was, ‘‘ Let me know what is stealing away your thoughts from 
me, or else I shall believe that you don’t love me any more?’’ The 
spirit of Portia’s is, ‘‘ Let me share your trouble, because I love you.’’ 

Brutus is not unmoved by this appeal, and answers gently, trying to 
turn her off; but she follows him up closely with her inexorable logic: 

I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Portia. Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 

To walk unbraced and suck up the humors 

Of the dank morning? What! is Brutus sick, 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night, 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto his sickness ? 


But she grows more earnest. She ought to know his trouble, and 
therefore she pleads with him by every powerful name she can bring to 
her aid. She summons, one by one, her beauty, which he was wont 
to praise in their early days of love, his vows, and last of all, as the 
most potent spell, their marriage vow. 
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* * * No, my Brutus; | 
You have some sick offense within your mind, 
Which by the right and virtue of my place 
I ought to know of; and, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you. * * 





Brutus is moved, but not conquered. 


Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Portia. 1 should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 


She feels herself repulsed, and this is her response. While she goes 
on interceding, the air is still stirring with the vituperations of the 
other woman, who has also had a repulse. Hotspur has paid no atten- 
tion to his wife’s appeal, but calls a servant and makes arrange- 
ments for a horse. His lady must speak again, but to receive his ab- 
sent-minded ‘‘ What say’st thou, my lady?’’ ‘‘ What is it carries you 
away ?’’ she asks again; and after all her words, he has but the 
light reply: ‘‘ Why, my horse, my love, my horse!’’ Vexed at his 
indifference, she retorts: 


Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are tossed with. In faith, 

I'll know your business, Harry, that I will. 


The jealous woman is now on the track of her rival. She makes a 
guess at what he has on foot, and he answers her, still in jest. Still 
pursuing, she changes her tactics. She appeals to him with woman’s 
badinage : 

Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this question that I ask ; 

In faith, I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 


His answer this time grows nearer earnest as it proceeds, and it 
shows that he apprehends why she is so anxious to know his secret. 
The pretty love-game was well enough for times of peace and leisure ; 
he is inno mood for it now. In what he has now in hand she could 
not help, only hinder. 


Away, 
Away, you trifler! Love! I love thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate: This is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips ; 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them current, too, God’s me, my horse ! 
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How would the soul of Portia have burned at such a speech! Listen 
to what she is saying just now with fiery vehemence:: 
Am I yourself, 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 


The part that Portia scorned was Lady Percy’s all. To be the 
petted plaything of her husband, to hear her praises eloquent on his 
lips, to see herself in the flattering mirror of his eyes—this was all she 
knew of a wife’s part. And Hotspur understood it. He knew, 
doubtless, that he was not very noble; but he knew also, that Kate 
was made of very womanish stuff. To her wailing iterations of ‘‘ Do 
you not love me?’’ he answers, still with a mixture of jest in his 
earnest, that he will say whatever she likes—yes, he vows he’ll love 
her to distraction, if only she will let him go about his business. But 
that she must not know. 


I know you wise, but yet no further wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife; constant you are, 
But yet a woman; and for secrecy, 

No lady closer; for I will believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 


He leaves her with the crumb of comfort that she shall follow him 
soon. 
But that last attack of Portia’s has shaken the fortress to its very 
centre. 
You are my true and honorable wife, 
As dearto meas are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 


She follows up her advantage swiftly, by showing him how strong 
she is to bear his burdens. ‘There rings out in her words that key-note 
of womanliness, losing one’s self in another. She boasts not of being 
Portia. It is enough for her that she is Cato’s daughter and Brutus’ 
wife. Women are wont to multiply words; but now she tramples 
under foot this womanishness, and gives proof of what she may do by 
showing what she has already endured in the manly fortitude of silence. 

She speaks as if in answer to Hotspur’s words, ‘‘ Constant you are, 
but yet a woman :”’ 


I grant I am a woman, but withal 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 

I grant I am a woman, but withal 

A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fathered and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose ’em. 
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I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here in the thigh; can I bear this with patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 


Itisenough. The fortress, so stoutly held and so valiantly besieged, 
yields at last ; and Portia, the true wife, wins the true wife’s right. 
O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife !— 
Hark, hark! one knocks, Portia, go in a while; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 
Leave me with haste. 


We have one more glimpse of the domestic life of Hotspur and his 
lady—of the bantering of the one and the petulant replies of the 
other—and farther on, in 2 Henry JV, a last scene in which Lady 
Percy figures. Returned to the home of her girlhood, after her hus- 
band’s death, we find her dissuading her father from going to the wars, 
as she would fain have dissuaded her lord before. The rather weak 
logic of her argument seems to be sufficient to blunt the edge of 
Northumberland’s courage. 





Beshrew your heart, 
Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits from me, 
With new lamenting ancient oversights. 


Her praise of her Harry is like Ophelia’s of Hamlet, and measures 
the littleness of the mind contemplating its hero. She occupies her- 
self with externals and details. 

* * * He was indeed the giass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 
* * * %* Inspeech, in gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashioned others. * * * 


As for Portia, we see very soon the beginning of the end in her 
almost frantic anxiety on that eventful morning at the Capitol. 
Shakespeare’s women are at times strong and brilliant almost beyond 
the capacity of men; but an hour comes in which the littleness of 
‘‘woman’s might’’ asserts itself. Rosalind, after her witty encounters 
with young Orlando, sighs and weeps in very woman fashion when 
alone with Celia, Portia nobly strove to bear her husband’s burden ; 
but the ‘‘man’s mind’’ was too great and fine for the ‘‘woman’s 
might,’’ and the sweet bells of that wonderful nature became jangled, 
out of tune, and mute. 














THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


II. NICHOLAS ROWE. 


Nicholas Rowe was really the first editor of Shakespeare. He was 
born in Little Berkford, Bedfordshire, England, in 1673. His father 
was John Rowe, sergeant-at-law. He first went to a school at High- 
gate, and afterward to Westminster, as a King’s scholar under Dr. 
Busby. He left school when he was sixteen and entered the Middle 
Temple. He was afterward called to the bar, but his father dying 
about this time and leaving him acompetency, rendered it unnecessary 
for him to practice in a profession which was distasteful to him, and 
he entered on the pursuits of literature, which were more congenial. 

When he was twenty-seven he produced his first play, Zhe Ambitious 
Stepmother (1700), which was received with much applause at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Zamerlane, acted in 1702, was his next play. The fol- 
lowing year Zhe Fair Penitent was produced. The Biter (1705) was 
not asuccess. Ulysses (1706), The Royal Convert (1708), Jane Shore 
(1714), and Lady Jane Grey (1715), were his other plays. 

He also published a translation of Book I of Quillet’s Ca/@pedra in 
1710, and an Ode tothe New Year in 1716. After his death his poet- 
ical works were published in 1720. 

He was appointed Under Secretary of State by the Duke of Queens- 
bury, and held that position for nearly three years. In 1714 King 
George I made him Poet Laureate. He also held the post of Land 
Surveyor of the Port of London, was Clerk of the Closet to the 
Prince of Wales, and Secretary of the Presentations to Lord Chan- 
cellor Parker, afterward Lord Macclesfield. He died December 6th; 
1718, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. A monument to his 
memory was erected by his widow, and Pope wrote an epitaph, but 
it was not inscribed on his tomb. 

His edition of Shakespeare was published in 1709, and, as has been 
before stated, he was the first real editor of the poet 

The title-page of his edition reads as follows : 

‘¢The Works of Mr. William Shakespear ; in Six Volumes, Adorn’d 
with Cuts. Revis’d and Corrected, with an Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. By N. Rowe, Esq. London: Printed for 
Jacob Tonson, within Gray’s Inn Gate, next Gray’s Inn Lane. 
MDCCIX.”’ 

The six volumes are of duodecimo size, and not well printed, nor 
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is the paper of good quality. The pagination is continuous from one 
volume to another, so that the last page of the sixth volume is num- 
bered 3324, but there are numerous errors in the paging. 

An engraving, by M. Vander Gucht, of the Chandos portrait of 
Shakespeare is prefixed to each of the six volumes. The portrait is in 
an oval, supported on a square pedestal. On either side are allegori- 
cal representations of Tragedy and Comedy, each holding a laurel 
wreath over the poet’s head, and above is an allegorical picture of 
Fame, blowing a trumpet. 

There is a separate title-page for each play, and an engraving, 
representing one of the scenes. Some of these are very peculiar, 
especially those which show the characters of the plays in the Court 
dress of the time of Rowe. 

Rowe inscribed his volumes to the Duke of Somerset. In the dedi- 
cation, speaking of the text of his author, he says: 

‘*T have taken some Care to redeem him from the Injuries of for- 
mer Impressions. I must not pretend to have restor’d this Work to 
the Exactness of the Author’s Original Manuscripts: Those are lost, 
or, at least, are gone beyond any Inquiry I could make; so that 
there was nothing left, but to compare the several Editions, and give 
the true Reading as well as I could from thence. This I have endeav- 
our’d to do pretty carefully, and render’d very many Places Intelligle, 
that were not so before. In some of the Editions, especially the last, 
there were many Lines, (and in Hamlet one whole Scene) left out 
together; these are now all supply’d. I fear Your Grace will still 
find some Faults, but I hope they are mostly litteral, [s#c] and the 
Errors of the Press.’’ 

It will be seen from this that Rowe had a very good opinion of his 
work, but modern critics have not regarded it with much favor. He 
, unfortunately chose the Fourth Folio to use in printing his edition, and 
that folio has the worst text of all the four. Though he specially states 
in his dedication that he compared ‘‘the several editions,’ it is demon- 
strable from a careful examination of his text that he did nothing of 
the kind. Had he referred to the First and Second Folios and the 
quartos, his edition would have been far superior to what it is. In the 
case of Romeo and Juliet, however, he prints the prologue to the play 
at the end of his text. This prologue is only found in the quartos, 
as all the folios omit it, and it proves that in this instance he con- 
sulted the quartos. But he did not compare the text of the quarto he 
used with the Fourth Folio. 

Rowe was a man of education, and much experience in the drama, 
and, moreover, a dramatist himself of no mean ability. This enabled 
him to make many excellent emendations and corrections, and he also 
printed in his edition lists of dramatis persone for the first time. He 
properly divided the plays into acts and scenes in many instances 
where the Fourth Folio was wrong, or where there was no division into 
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scenes, and supplied the entrances and exits of characters so often 
wanting in that folio. The spelling of many words, the punctuation, 
and, more important still, the grammar, were all improved by him. 
Dr. Johnson very truly says of him: 

‘*At last an edition was undertaken by Rowe ; not because a poet 
was to be published by a poet, for Rowe seems to have thought very 
little on correction or explanation, but that our author’s works might 
appear like those of his fraternity, with the appendages of a life and 
recommendatory preface. Rowe has been clamorously blamed for not 
performing what he did not undertake, and it is time that justice be 
done him, by confessing, that though he seems to have had no thought 
of corruption beyond the printer’s errors, yet he has made many 
emendations, if they were not made before, which his successors have 
received without acknowledgment, and which, if they had produced 
them, would have filled pages and pages with censures of the stupidity 
by which the faults were committed, with displays of the absurdities 
which they involved, with ostentatious expositions of the new reading, 
and self congratulations on the happiness of discovering it.’’ 

Many of Rowe’s emendations of the text were entirely unnecessary, 
and had he consulted the First Folio he would have been able to cor- 
rect the passages without exercising his ingenuity. ‘Take, for instance, 
the line in Zhe Comedy of Errors, V, i, 138: 


‘ At your important letters, 


The First Folio printed ‘‘ important,’’ which is correct ; the Second 
Folio ‘‘ impoteant,’’ the Third and Fourth Folios ‘‘impotent,’’ and 
Rowe printed ‘‘ all-potent.’’ Had he referred to the First Folio he 
would have found the right word, and would not have made his con- 
jecture. 

There is reason to believe that Rowe occasionally consulted some of 
the “ Player’s Quartos,’’ as they are called—that is, those quarto 
editions of the plays published after Shakespeare’s death. It is need- 
less to say that they are of no authority. 

Rowe’s life of Shakespeare occupies forty duodecimo pages of large 
type. He modestly called it ‘‘ some account of the life, &c., of Mr. 
William Shakespear.”’ 

It is short but valuable, chiefly because it is the sole authority for 
some of the meagre details of the great poet’s life that have come 
down to us. When we consider, however, the sources of information 
which were open to Rowe, we cannot but regret that he did not exert 
himself to use them to more advantage than he did. Thomas Better- 
ton, the celebrated actor, was born in 1635, only nineteen years after 
Shakespeare’s death, and lived until 1710. He must have retained 
his memory until the last, for as late as April, 1709, we find him play- 
ing the part of Valentine in Zove for Love. Betterton must have 
heard many details concerning the life of the great poet, and Rowe 
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informs us that he was indebted to that actor for ‘‘ the most consider- 
able part of the Passages” of Shakespeare’s biography. Betterton 
probably could have given him more than he did, and, at any 
rate, Rowe must have missed the opportunity of recording much 
that the world is now ignorant of. Our present biographies of the 
poet are largely made up of extracts from old documents, but Rowe is 
silent concerning most of these. 

Some copies of Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare are on large paper. 

Rowe did not include the poems in his edition, and to remedy this 
omission, in 1710 a book was published with this title : 

‘The Works of Mr. William Shakespear. Volume the Seventh. 
Containing, Venus & Adonis, Tarquin & Lucrece And His Miscellany 
Poems. With Critical Remarks on his Plays &c. to which is Prefix’d 
an Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the Stage in Greece, Rome 
and England. London: Printed for E. Curll at the Dial and Bible 
against St. Dunstan’s Church, and E. Sanger at the Post-House at the 
Middle-Temple Gate. MDCCX.”’ 

The type of the title-page and other parts of this volume is an imi- 
tation of Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare, and, as it is often found 
with copies of that work, it is frequently attributed to Rowe. He is 
believed to have had nothing to do with its publication, however. The 
dedication is signed ‘‘S. R.”’ 

A second edition of Rowe’s Shakespeare appeared in 1714 in nine 
duodecimo volumes. The difference between the two editions is ex- 
tremely small, but here and there changes are made in the text which 
indicate that they are the work of Rowe, and not the printer. Some 
of the variations, however, are undoubtedly due to the latter. 

There are no notes in either of the editions. 

It is stated that Rowe was paid £36 tos. for his editorial work on 
his first edition of Shakespeare, by Tonson, his publisher. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S AND GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Ill. 


The story of CEdipus and the calamities that befel his family occupied 
as notable a place in Greek tragedy as did the fortunes of the house of 
Atreus, which have been referred to. Upon the circumstances of this 
story one play of Aéschylus, three of Sophocles, and one of Euripides 
remain. ‘They are among the noblest specimens of Greek poetry and 
drama. Even at the risk of repeating what is well known, it is neces- 
sary to give a brief outline of this old Greek tale. 

(Edipus—the son of Laius and Jocasta, King and Queen of Thebes 
—exposed to-perish in the bushy dells of Mount Cithzron, was rescued 
by a shepherd and carried to Polybus, King of Corinth, who reared 
the foundling and allowed him to believe that he was his son. After 
reaching manhood, (Edipus fled from Corinth to escape the misfor- 
tunes predicted by an oracle, which prophesied that he would kill his 
father and marry his mother. In the course of his journeying he 
encountered King Laius and killed him in a quarrel, without knowing 
who he was. Coming afterward to Thebes, he delivered that city 
from the persecution of the Sphinx by solving the monster’s riddle. 
For this deliverance, and ignorant of his kindred to the Queen, he 
received the hand of his own mother in marriage. Made King of 
Thebes, affairs prospered with him for several years, during which two 
sons, Polynices and Eteocles, and two daughters, Antigone and 
Ismene, were born tohim and Queen Jocasta, and grew up to man- 
hood and womanhood. Butcircumstances brought about the discovery 
of his kinship to the Queen, upon learning which, the latter hanged 
herself, and Cidipus, in despair, tore out his eyes and abandoned the 
throne. The Princes, Polynices and Eteocles, agreed to reign by 
yearly turns; but at the end of the first year Eteocles refused to give 
up the authority to his brother, as he had promised, and that brother 
came against Thebes with an Argive army to enforce his claim. The 
brothers met in battle and perished, each by the other’s hand, but the 
victory was to the Thebans. To make an effective example of Poly- 
nices’ unpatriotic act of bringing war against his native city, it was 
decreed by the Thebans that his body should be refused the rites of 
sepulture and cast out to wolves and birds of prey; and an edict was 
published threatening extreme penalties against any one who should 
attempt to bury the corpse of the dishonored Prince. But the Prin- 
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cess Antigone, with sisterly love, bade defiance to her city’s edict, 
and attempted the burial. She was prevented, and driven out of 
Thebes by her uncle, Creon, who was made King; and with her was 
banished her father, the blind C£dipus, brought forth from the dun- 
geon in which he had been placed by his sons, who in their deaths 
had found the fulfillment of ’ .eir father’s curse against them. The 
aged King and his daughter, Antigone, then wandered to Athens, 
where (Edipus died. The death of the daughter is told in the 
Antigone of Sophocles, where she is entombed alive by the cruel order 
of her uncle, Creon. 

Out of this story of horrors the Greek tragedians constructed their 
plays, in which the dismal shadows of the terrible events and passions 
were only relieved by the flashing of heroic virtues, poetic diction, 
and pathos—if, indeed, the latter, which brought no lightsomeness to 
the hearts of auditors, can be called other than a shadow. In this 
respect Shakespeare’s tragedies present a marked difference to the 
Greek plays ; for his dramas are often lightened with characters and 
scenes that bring relief to the deeply impressed hearts of those that 
are witnessing such representation. And these lights not only give 
the relief just mentioned, but greatly heighten dramatic effects. ‘The 
foolery of the gravediggers, by contrast, brings out into deeper im- 
pressiveness Hamlet’s gloomy melancholy; and the Fool’s bantering 
talk makes King Lear’s passionate utterances more terribly pathetic. 

As in the Greek plays that pictured the fortunes of the Atridean 
family there were shown to be certain relations and contrasts of 
thought, diction, and characterization with the Shakespearian trage- 
dies, in the same way similar relations can be found in the tragedies 
that relate the misfortunes of the CEdipean group of characters. 

The dreadful thoughts that distract the bosom of King C£dipus are 
recalled to us by the poignant sufferings of sinful Macbeth. Here 
then is a resemblance in the clearness with which we are able to look 
into the hearts of these two Kings, and ‘behold there, like actual 
objects, the pains that destroy them. In each case it is the portrayal 
of retribution for unlawful acts; in this they are alike, but greatly 
differ in the moral of those acts. (CEdipus is punished for deeds into 
which he is blindly forced by Fate, that dark demon of the Greeks; 
while Macbeth sins knowingly, foreseeing the consequences of his 
guilt with a quick and broad intelligence which tells him, 

In these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: thus even-handed justice 


Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. 


Queen Jocasta seeks to bolster up her husband’s courage in a way 
similar to that in which the wife of Macbeth exhorts hers: 
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(Edipus. My father Polybus, in death, hath swept 
Apollo’s worthless oracles away. 


[Referring to the falsity, as he thought, of that oracle which had 
declared he would kill his father, whom he believed Polybus to be] 
Focasta. Did I not warn you so? Ay, long ago, 
CEdipus. Thou did’st, but I was lead away by fear. 
Focasta. Give it no more a lodging in thy breast. 


So Lady Macbeth : 


Only look up clear; 
To alter favor even is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me, 


The above passage from Sophocles, @aipus Tyrannus shows how that 
King was misled, like Macbeth, by supernatural foretellings which, 
far from being a help to him, as he deemed, were snares leading him, 
as the wierd sisters’ prophecies did the Scottish King, surely but blindly 
into his misfortunes. When a suspicion of some part of the over- 
hanging calamity which is descending upon him first begins to dawn 
on the ill-fated Theban King, and his bearing and questions indicate 
his alarm, his wife demands of him, 


(Edipus, tell me ¢his monster of thy thought. 


So Othello exclaims to his officer and seeming friend, Iago: 
Think, my lord! 
By heaven! he echoes me 


As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. 


But the truth comes first to Jocasta; and after vainly striving to 
put a stop to her husband’s inquiries, which she knows must disclose 
the fatal secret, the despairing woman hurries away to die, like Lady 
Macbeth, by suicide. And these acts were committed by both Queens 
because both were unable to bear the agony of the remembrances of 
what they had done. 

In Aéschylus’ Seven Against Thebes, it is proclaimed in that city 
that, as Polynices brought war against his countrymen, his body must 
be cast out. 

No wailing o’er his corse, no high-piled mound, 
No solemn funeral; but dishonored 
By winged fowls his burial shall be. 


There is a similarity in Macbeth’s thought when he says of Banquo’s 
body, 


If charnel houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 


In King Henry IV occurs a thought that was expressed in the Seven 
Against Thebes, where the chorus, during the battle, and referring to 
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those who came to make conquest of the city, but fell before its gates, 
cries : 

Now is our land allotted to the warriors ; 

Toeach his share, the pitiless steel affords: 

Lords of much land, they now are winning titles 

To so much here as will make each a grave. 


In the similar Shakespearian passage Prince Hal bids adieu to slain 
Hotspur, who has fallen by his hand in battle, in these lines : 


Fare thee well, great heart! 
Ill-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too smalla bound ; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. 


In the Zdipus Coloneus Polynices declares 


For things rest with divinity, this way 
Or that to chance— 


which is Hamlet’s 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


The blind old King CEdipus calls down curses on his sons’ heads, as 
King Lear did on his daughters’ : 


May the gods never stay the fateful strife 
Of these two brothers ! 


and again he curses Polynices : 


Disowned by me, seek ruin with your brother; 
Ne’er may you gain possession of your land, 
Nor e’er return to Argos; but, at last, 

Slain by a brother’s hand, go darkly down 

To gloomy Tartarus that I now invoke, 

With Mars andthe Eumenides, to plunge 

You, guilty, in its deepest, darkest mansion. 


This is in the same awful spirit of Lear’s curse upon Goneril, 


Heur, Nature, hear, etc., 
and 


All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! 


Like King Lear, Gédipus has a faithful daughter, Antigone, the most 
interesting character of the Gidipian group, and, indeed, one who, for 
tender and affectionate heroism, has no superior, perhaps no equal, in 
any history or literature, 
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She gave up her marriage with Hemon, King Creon’s son, whom 
she loved, to share her father’s banishment, and lead his blind steps in 
exile. The scene of their departure from Thebes, at the conclusion 
of Euripides’ Phenician Virgins, is so highly dramatic and pathetic, 
that a somewhat lengthy extract may not seem to the generous reader 
out of place: 


@dipus. Daughter, I thank thee for thy tender zeal. 
Antigone. How could I marry, thou in banishment ? 
(Edipus. Stay and be happy, I can bear my ills. 

| Antigone. And who will lead thy blindness, O my father! 
(Edipus. Where fate o’ertakes me, there will I lie down. 
Antigone. Kings die not so. Where are thy ancient fortunes? 
(Edipus. Perished: One day they blessed me, then destroyed. 
Antigone. Should not a daughter share her father’s woes ? 
(£dipus. To share my exile will bring grief and shame. 
Antigone. Not shame, my father: honor. 
adipus. Guide my hand, + 

That I may touch thy mother, 


[The dead bodies of the wife and mother of (Edipus, and of his two 
sons are lying before him on the battle-field.] 


Antigone. There, let me guide thy most dear hand, my father. 
(Edipus, O hapless mother, miserable wife! 
Antigone. She fell most miserably, full of ills. 
(dipus. Where are my dead sons? guide me to their bodies, 
Antigone. Here lie they, father, side by side in death. 
Cdipus. Place my blind hand on their unhappy faces, 
Antigone. There: now thy hand is touching thy dead children. 
(Edtpus. O ye dead wrecks of an unhappy father! 
Antigone. This is my most dear brother, Polynices. 
(Edipus. Now let me go; as said Apollo’s Oracle— 
Antigone. What evil more ? 
Edipus. That I must die in Athens. 
Antigone, What place in Athens will, alas! receive thee? 
(Edipus. Sacred Colonus. But, my daughter come, 

If thou wilt share my exile. 
Antigone. So let us go to wretched banishment. 

Stretch forth thy hand, dear father, I, thy guide, 

Will lead thy steps. 
(dipus. My child, I lead thee to unhappiness. 
Antigone. We are, indeed, unhappy. Come, my father. 
(Edipus. Where shall I place my footstep? Bring my staff. 
Antigone. This way; come this way, and place here thy foot. 

Alas! thy strength is only in thy dream, 
(Edipus. A wretched flight—to drive an old man forth 

Out of his country !—memory, alas! 

Why do you tell me all the dreadful ills 


st That I have suffered ? 
or Antigone. Suffered—O father! vengeance smites not always 
in Folly and crime. This is the hand of Fate. ; 


(dipus. That man am I, who, like victorious song, 
Once grandly rose—I solved Sphinx’s riddle. 
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Antigone. Forbear, my father; tell not of thy greatness. 
E’en in thy loftiest fortune, this was waiting, 
These deaths, this exile—Oh! forgive my tears. 
’Tis hard to leave my country, wandering thus 
With a great grief. 
Gadipus. O tender excellence! 





This is the devotion of a Cordelia, and even more heroicly dis- 
played than was the virtue of the British heroine; for.not only was 
this Greek maid a Cordelia to her dethroned, blind, and miserable 
father, but nobly and boldly she stood alone against Thebes and its 
cruel edict that denied funeral rites to her slain brother. Listen to 
her brave words: 


Although none other dare take part with me, 
Yet will I bury him; and all the peril 

Be on my head. There is no place for shame 
In such an act; and if the city cry 

Against it, one reply will silence all: 

I am his sister. ‘Therefore my willing soul 
Hath share with him, woe for his fatal woes, 
And duty in his obsequies, No wolf 

Shall tear his flesh; and, woman though I be, 
I will contrive a deep-dug grave for him— 
Yea, bearing earth in these fine linen robes, 
So will I cover him. Within my breast 
Doubt hath no place. Boldness with me is duty. 


Forgive this lingering with the noblest of Greek heroines. This is 
her farewell to her dead father : 


O father, my dear father, now forever 
Enveloped in the darkness under earth, 
Hear my heart cry that I have ever loved, 
And still shall love thee ! 


Returned to Thebes, she was entombed alive by the unfeeling rigor 
of King Creon, and so perished. Her lover, Prince Hemon, dying 
with her by suicide in 


The bridal chamber of the grave’s betrothed, 


reminds us of Romeo in Juliet’s tomb. The Greek Prince died em- 
bracing his dead love, and is thus described : 


Self-wounded, with enfeebled arm he clasps 

His mistress; and his blood, swift-gushing, stains 
Her pallid cheek. Dead by the dead they lie 
Wedded in Pluto’s realm, with nuptial rites, 
Enduringly. 


At the close of the play of Amtigone, a messenger, witnessing the 
overwhelming misfortunes that have come upon King Creon, exclaims : 


Nay; pray for nothing: there is no escape 
For mortals from calamity predestined, 
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Hamlet, feeling an intuition of impending misfortune, tells his only 
friend in a like vein of thought : 


We defy augury: there’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be 
now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it 
will come. 


Here is the same fatality in the Greek and English plays—a fatality 
which is, however, so conspicuous in Greek tragedy that it seems, in 
fact, the moving spirit of it. 

How much Shakespeare knew of the Greek tragedies we have no in- 
formation ; but it was knowledge within his reach, and it would be 
hard to believe that his inquiring spirit knew nothing of those great 
works which he might have studied, if not in their original language, 
yet with much profit in some translation. As his tragedies differ from 
those of his contemporaries in the grandeur of their themes, the sim- 
plicity of their plots, their unity of action, and moral purpose, are 
not these the results that would certainly have come had his quick and 
comprehensive genius modeled after the noblest work of the great Greek 
tragedians? There is no way of proving that he did so model and 
improve upon ancient art unless the many instances of similarity of 
characterization, thought, and expression which exist between his 
plays and the Greek, a few of which have been shown in this article, 
can be accepted as such proof. If not convincing, these instances at 
least favor the probability of our great English poet’s acquaintance 
with his Greek predecessors of more than two thousand years before. 











THE BIBLE AND THE ELIZABETHAN POETS. 


To begin with Christopher Marlowe, ‘Son first-born of the morn- 
ing, sovereign star!’ In Marlowe there is none of the familiar play- 
ful quotation of Scripture so frequent in Shakespeare, or the broadly 
comic portraiture of religious hyprocrisy unctuously mouthing Holy 
Writ to its own ends that Ben Jonson delights in. Marlowe’s fiery 
genius sets directly about its main ends, and in Doctor Faustus 
seizes the heart and core of the Christian doctrine, and appropriates 
as much as is necessary for the scheme of his play. There is no 
hesitation, no question in Marlowe’s mind as to the perfect right of 
his art to enter this region and take full possession of it. Fragments 
of Christian dogma are tossed hither and thither in the burning 
whirlpool with waifs and strays of heathen history and mythology, 
while the living heat of the poet's imagination binds and mats all 
the strange ingredients into one liquid flame of terror, and the spec- 
tator watches, with harrowing suspense and breathless inescapable 
impression of reality, the damnation of asoul. Omitting the wretched 
buffoonery of the comic scenes as possible interpolations or concessions 
to the groundlings, there is no room left for any thought of reverence 
or irreverence. The question of the comparative truth of the Greek 
mythology and the creed of Christendom sinks into a matter of 
‘words, words, words,’ as we contemplate the awful picture of the 
death agony of Faustus. Marlowe compels our acquiescence that ¢hat 
at least is real, is true. It would be impertinent to defend the 
Faustus against any possible charge of irreverence which the rancid, 
bilious temperament of superfinical godliness might bring against it. 
No poet ever reaches such inaccessible heights of inspiration without 
remaining quite impervious and out of the reach of harm by any 
assault from that quarter. It could only be in an outburst of 
bewildered indignation or riotous satire that one could put the ques- 
tion, whether in the matter of reverence of man’s spiritual nature the 
age that produced Marlowe’s Faustus has any need to feel ashamed 
of itself when brought to the bar of the age that demanded a version 
of the same legend brought down to the average intelligence of a 
modern burlesque audience. 
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Upon turning from Marlowe to Shakespeare, we find a difference 
in the treatment of sacred subjects and the poet’s attitude towards 
religion such as corresponds with the difference inthe genius and 
temper of the two men. In neither of his four great tragedies is 
Shakespeare employed upon so vast and tremendous a theme as 
Marlowe had to work upon in Faustus. Neither Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Lear, nor Othello have the same inherent supernatural grandeur, 
though all of them are far more human and domestic. It is useless, 
though it is most interesting to speculate, supposing that the ground 
had not been already occupied by Marlowe, what Shakespeare might 
have given us if he had treated the legend of Faustus in the meridian 
of his powers, in the Hamlet and Macbeth period. 

In no respect is the varied universal play of Shakespeare’s genius, 
and his royal dominion over all things human and divine, more fully 
shown than in the use he makes of the Bible. He treats the Scrip- 
tures as if they belonged to him. Bishop Wordsworth, in his Shake- 
speare and the Bible, finds in the poet more than 550 Biblical 
quotations, allusions, references, and sentiments. Ham/etalone con- 
tains about eighty, Richard the Third nearly fifty, Henry the Fifth 
and Richard the Second about forty each. Shakespeare quotes from 
fifty-four of the Biblical books, and not one of his thirty-seven plays is 
without a Scriptural reference. Genesis furnishes the poet with thirty- 
one quotations or allusions, the Psalms with fifty-nine, Proverbs with 
thirty-five, Isaiah with twenty-one, Matthew with sixty, Luke with 
thirty-three, and Romans with twenty-three. Shakespeare does not 
take religious dogma for the foundation of any play, as Marlowe did 
in Faustus, nor does he search into the private life of religious persons 
as Ben Jonson and Moliére did. All the bishops, friars, and legates 
who figure in his plays do so in their official capacity. How significant 
is the wide difference of Shakespeare’s portraiture of hypocrisy in the 
‘prenzie Angelo’ from Ben Jonson’sand Moliére’s portraiture of the 
same vice in the Banbury Puritan and in the Zartuffe / 

What most strikes us in considering Shakespeare’s attitude towards 
religion is the thorough saturation of his plays in the spirit and sen- 
timent and phraseology of the moral rather than the doctrinal por- 
tion of Scripture. Though doctrinal allusions are far from scanty in 
his works, yet they are so little pronounced, so vaguely or discreetly 
worded, or belong so clearly to the official position of the speaker 
rather than to the conviction of the author, or are so common to all 
sects, or if pertaining to one of them are cancelled by allusions to other 
doctrines sanctioned by other sects ; in a word, so little sectarian 
bias peeps out in Shakespeare, that Catholics and Anglicans and In- 
dependents have alike claimed him as belonging to their communion. 

Shakespeare may or may not have been a believer in bap- 
tismal grace. It is, however, refreshing in the present dearth upon 
our stage of original English comedy to find so lively a compensation 
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for its absence at our theatres, and so illustrious a proof of its 
present and perennial vitality in English life, as is afforded by the 
spectacle of a bishop laying the flattering unction to his soul that 
Shakespeare was a devout believer in this same doctrine of baptismal 
grace, because of two rather meagre and casual allusions to it which 
Shakespeare has placed in the mouths of two such widely diverse and 
problematic subjects for the operation of the sacrament as Henry the 
Fifth and Iago. Our sense of obligation to the good bishop is further 
deepened by his skilful complication of the situation inthe introduc- 
tion upon the scene of Mr. Bowdler. Mr. Bowdler, it appears, in his 
Family Shakespeare, has, with an excess of cautious reverence which 
the bishop feels must cause the judicious reader surprise and regret— 
Mr. Bowdler has seen reason to put half-asunder such an evidently 
unsuitable pair of yokefellows as Iago and baptismal grace, which 
Shakespeare had joined together. Mr. Bowdler has omitted the 
latter of Iago’s lines : 

To win the Moor—were't to renounce his baptism, 

All seals and symbols of redeeméd sin. 

Could ingenuity of mortal man have devised a more exquisitely 
humorous situation than is here, without any connivance of our own, 
forced upon us? What aspect of the imbroglio to glance at first or 
last, what logical way out of the manifold perplexity, whom to sym- 
pathise with first or most, Bishop Wordsworth or Mr. Bowdler, or 
Shakespeare handcuffed between them, one knows not, so thickly the 
higgledy-piggledy crowd of incongruities come tumbling upon us! 
Poor timid Bowdler, very anxious to preserve Shakespeare for our 
families if one could do it without offence to decency and religion, 
still more anxious to preserve our families pious and respectable from 
contamination by Shakespeare’s irreverence and loose talk, must at 
least stop Iago’s mouth from blabbing of matters that Iago has no 
business to know anything about. Good bishop must have our 
Shakespeare for a devout Anglican, and lo! here is baptismal grace 
in our Shakespeare’s soul, apparently tottering upon the rickety foun- 
dation of two incidental quotations in the lips of two such dubious 
connoisseurs of spiritual matters as Harry of England and the Spartan 
dog, while our poet’s confirmed, desperate, ineradicable, irreclaimable, 
irrefragable paganism stands sure and ‘foursquare to all the winds 
that blow,’ based upon no less than one hundred and twenty-nine 
adjurations and appeals to heathen Jove and Jupiter, to say nothing 
of the rest of the Pantheon. Good bishop will, however, at all costs 
have our Shakespeare for a sound Churchman ; will, in the present 
predicament, hazard the matter and baptise him will-he nill-he, were 
it but for the sake of so illustrious an example to his countrymen in 
a schismatic nineteenth century. And now up comes the wretched 
Bowdler with his whitewashing apparatus, and, applying the proverbial 
zealous ignorance of indiscriminate ‘Church restoration’ to Shake- 
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speare, is actually shaking down one of our slender props of grace in 
the poet’s soul; has actually taken away from us the welcome 
evidence of the irreproachable lago—we must hasten and bolster up the 
frail tenement with our own episcopal shoulders.and administer a 
gentle episcopal chastisement to Bowdler, the well-meaning, mischief- 
doing little man ! 

Shade of that immortal genius, with what a smile of kindly pity 
dost thou elude all our attempts to cabin, crib, and confine in the 
fetters and tatters of our particular sect, thy spirit whose creed 
was broad and general as the casing air, as wide and universal 
as the beneficent heaven whose arch rests impenetrably bright or 
impenetrably dark over every soul of man! How small a 
concern Shakespeare had for creeds and doctrines may best be 
gathered from the absence of any marked influence upon his 
plays of the religious struggle which England had passed through 
in the previous generation. And yet he is steeped in the lan- 
guage and spirit of the Bible. And it is just this attitude of his 
towards the English Scriptures that fits him to be the representative 
poet of England. With more care for dogma he might have sunk 
into the mere poetical figurehead of a sect or acreed ; with less care 
for morality his work would have lacked the deep and permanent 
foundation, that all great art instinctively chooses, of resting upon 
wide-reaching principles of justice and truth that all human hearts 
as instinctively recognise and accept. The hateful, foolish, convenient 
maxim so often dinned into our ears of late, that the English modern 
drama should teach nothing and believe in nothing, receives no coun- 
tenance from the greatest dramatists of the past, least of all from 
Shakespeare. The greatest art is as instinctively, as relentlessly, 
though as unobtrusively moral as Nature herself. One cannot always 
perceive it, but there is no escaping it. Dante inflicting the tortures 
of damnation upon myriads of innocent babes is as relentless as 
Nature in England to-day condemning myriads of English babes to 
the deep damnation of the life-long inheritance and propagation of 
their fathers’ and forefathers’ vices and diseases and crimes. Nature 
can do that ; so can Dante, and Calvinists may take heart of grace 
from contemplating the fact. 

It will not be necessary to dwell upon the didactic side and pur- 
pose of Shakespeare’s constant employment of Scriptural phrases, pre- 
cepts, and aspirations. Many of his best known and most frequently 
quoted passages are parallelisms or paraphrases of Scripture morality or 
of some part of that large body of moral axioms and worldly wisdom 
and justice which belongs alike to the Bible and to other systems of 
religion and philosophy. Instances are so numerous and well known 
that they will occur to everyone. It is generally and carelessly 
assumed that these didactic passages convey the nature and extent of 
Shakespeare’s relations and obligations to the Bible. But this is far 
from being the fact. His didactic use of Scripture history and 
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morality, though it is the noblest and most valuable, is by no means 
the only result, nor is it the personal and distinguishing mark, of 
Shakespeare’s close acquaintance with the Bible. Many other poets 
have freely employed Scripture for serious and didactic ends from 
Milton down to Montgomery. What distinguishes Shakespeare is 
the perfectly free and playful and every-day use he makes of Scrip- 
ture by putting it into the mouths of all sorts and conditions of 
people on all sorts of occasions. Surely those keen huntsmen of 
“lewd and pernicious enormity’ in innocent places, those playgoers 
who strain at the gnat of a solitary Scriptural allusion in a modern 
play, can have no notion what herds of camels they swallow every 
time they witness a play of Shakespeare’s in its integrity. 

How utterly subservient Shakespeare deems the treatment of 
religion upon the stage to the preservation of dramatic truth and 
reality may be seen in Richard the Third, where religion and 
morality become the flimsiest child’s baubles in the merciless intel- 
lectual grasp of the tyrant. 

Iago, besides being an authority on the efficacy of baptismal 
grace, is ‘full of most blessed condition’ in his reference to Holy 
Writ, and his constant display of wise and moral maxims. Poor 
Bowdler cannot understand it, and smells irreverence. 

Richard the Second so far allows his sense of human injury to get 
the better of his sense of religious propriety that he institutes a com- 
parison in the matter of treachery between himself and Christ, and 
earlier in the play he cries out upon Bagot, Bushy, and Green as 
“three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas!’ Poor Bowdler 
can do nothing but hold up his hands in horror and will certainly 
excise the passage, and Bishop Wordsworth shall smilingly pat his 
approval. No possible testimony to the efficacy of baptismal grace 
to be squeezed out of sucha line! Away with it! 

Shylock has several allusions to Old Testament personages and facts, 
whose use is not very apparent to the dim, bewildered, tender-con- 
scienced, narrow-visioned Bowdler. While what can family respect- 
ability and piety make of such a speech as, ‘ Yes, to smell pork ; to 
eat of the habitation which your prophet the Nazarite conjured the 
devil into ?’ a speech in which the heights of dramatic propriety and 
religious impropriety are simultaneously reached at one bound. 
Bowdlerism can only sorrowfully shake its poor bewildered head at 
the dramatist’s readiness to sacrifice every rag of deference to its 
pet prejudices, and, at all costs, to give the full and exact truth of 
Shylock’s manner of speech. 

There are a large number of Scriptural allusions in Shakespeare 
which apparently have neither any moral to enforce, nor any special 
dramatic fitness to the speaker or the occasion. Of such is Antony’s— 

Oh, that I were 


Upon the hill of Basan to outroar 
The horned herd ! 
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which shows Shakespeare’s, rather than Antony’s, diligent study of 
the Old Testament, and which indiscriminate and unnecessary em- 
ployment of Scripture language must again shock and grieve our 
poor sensitive Bowdler, and fill the soul of that great mountain of 
British Bowdlerism, Samuel Johnson, with ‘pity and indignation.’ 
Leaving Bowdlerism to digest or reject as it may this frequent indis- 
criminate and casual employment of Scripture by somewhat unquali- 
fied persons, we pass on to notice what is more shocking and irreve- 
rent still, the extensive acquaintance with sacred terms and topics 
shown by Shakespeare’s clowns and comic personages. 

Hamlet and Richard the Third may justly have some concern 
with the affairs of conscience, but what moral necessity, except 
perhaps the sufficiently obvious and imperative one of shocking all 
the tribe of Bowdlers, can there be to give Lancelot Gobbo a long 
soliloquy about conscience and the devil? What is there to be said 
for Cassio’s broaching the awful tenets of Calvinism in a state of 
drivelling drunkenness? How are we to view the utter disregard of 
all poor Bowdler’s sense of moral fitness, the reckless, callous, in- 
grained want of all consideration and fellow-feeling for jaundiced, 
green-sick, sour-milk, retchy, maudlin, sniffing, nibbling, dyspeptic, 
venomous, blear-eyed, addle-headed, spasm-bitten, puffy, flatulent, 
east-wind-swollen, nineteenth-century religiosity, which Shakespeare 
discovers in his unscrupulous relish for putting, on comic occasions, 
Scriptural allusions and terms and scraps into the mouths of such 
personages as Sir Toby Belch, Feste, Moth, Armado, Jaques, Celia, 
Touchstone, Mrs. Quickly, Justice Shallow, Prince Henry, Pinch the 
schoolmaster, Dromio of Syracuse, Mrs. Page, the gravedigger, the 
clown in Ad/’s Well, and the porter in Macbeth? ‘Most unkindest 
cut of all,’ and double superlative topsy-turvy perversion of all 
reverence, morality and religion as Bowdler understands them, the 
arch-quoter and arch-purloiner of odds and ends from Holy Writ in 
all Shakespeare is none other than, whom could one guess ?—Sir John 
Faistaff. Sir John—Heaven forbid one should fail of all due honour 
and respect to him when he comes so pat to support one’s theory !— 
Sir John never loses an opportunity of patching up his old body for 
heaven by seasoning his conversation with godly saws and ancient 
instances. He is a perfect mine of Scriptural illustration, and seems 
to have had every qualification for editing a Reference Bible. ‘I am 
as poor as Job, my lord, but not as patient.’ ‘In the state of inno- 
cency Adam fell, and what should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days 
of villainy?’ ‘Oh, if men were to be saved by merit, what hole in hell 
were hot enough for him?’ ‘A whoreson Achitopel.’ ‘I never see 
thy face but I think on hell-fire and Dives that lived in purple, for 
there he is in his robes, burning, burning, burning.’ ‘Slaves as 
ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth where the glutton’s dogs 
licked his sores.’ ‘In the shape of man, Master Brooke, I fear not 
Goliath with a weaver’s beam, because I knowalso life is a shuttle,’— 
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two quotations and a dubious pun in one sentence. ‘If to be fat is to 
be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be loved.’ ‘If then the 
tree may be known by the fruit.’ ‘ And for thy walls a pretty slight 
drollery, or the story of the prodigal.’ ‘ His face is Lucifer's kitchen, 
where he doth nothing but roast malt-worms.’ ‘I think the devil 
will not have me damned lest the oil that is in me should set hell on 
fire.’ No abuse, good Mr. Bowdler, no abuse in the world! he does 
but dispraise reverence before the wicked, that the wicked may not 
fall in love with it. ‘God bz thanked for these Scriptural quotations ; 
they offend none but the virtuous.’ 

Bowdlerism stands aghast, shuddering, wofully ‘tickled in its 
catastrophe ;’ cannot for its life understand how this reckless want of 
reverence for all its consecrated baggage and pedlar’s pack of shib- 
boleths and symbols and phrases, is yet twined with the deepest heart- 
reverence for virtue, and truth, and justice, and faith, and honesty, 
and beauty and righteousness. 

But, O Bowdlerism, think it over, what if Shakespeare’s main 
idea about religion was even briefly this, the very same as another 
Teacher’s idea about the Sabbath which also poor British Bowdlerism 
can never bring itself to accept—namely, that religion was made for 
man, and not man for religion. 

On leaving Shakespeare and turning to Ben Jonson we are again 
met with a characteristic change in the poet’s attitude towards 
Scriptural things. ‘ Broad-based, broad-fronted, bounteous, multi- 
form’ Ben is more akin to Moliére than to Shakespeare in his treat- 
ment of religious aftairs and persons. Though Ben has no religious 
figure of such grave and terrible importance and tragic significance 
as Tartuffe, he has drawn the hypocrites of his time with a fierce and 
unsparing hand. There is a riotous glee and overflowing merriment 
of satire in his delineations of Puritan hypocrisy in Bartholomew Fair 
and the Alchemist. ‘The full-length portrait of Zeal-of-the-land Busy 
is without parallel and beyond all chance’ of competition in its im- 
mitigable force of broad truthful humour and merciless exposure of 
that constant type in English life, the religious professor who has but 
one object in life, the promotion of the self-same and _ identical 
interests of the glory of God and his own stomach. The scene in 
the fair, in which, after having gorged himself with Bartholomew pig 
as a protest against Judaism, he upsets Joan Trash’s basket of ginger- 
bread images as a protest against Popery, is one of the finest and 
richest pieces of comedy in our literature. A noticeable feature of 
Ben Jonson’s religious professors is their inveterate habit of quoting 
Bible phrases. His deacons quote Scripture by the yard. Tribulation 
Wholesome, Ananias, the Banbury man, and Dame Purecraft are incur- 
ably afflicted with this loquacity of Scriptural quotation. One meets 
with as many as sixteen Scriptural allusions and phrases in about as 
many speeches. Ben Jonson seems to have been troubled with no 
qualms about the propriety of making his religious persons speak their 
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natural, every-day language. ‘To what asmall extent this perfectly free 


* treatment of Scriptural matter in Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Jonson is 


part of the general coarseness and freedom of speech in that time is 
seen by the impossibility of tearing out and’ wrenching away these 
several portions of their works without great damage and injury to the 
remainder and leaving the writer’s mind and spirit misrepresented 
and mutilated ; while almost every coarse and indecent expression in 
these writers may be readily stripped and detached from the setting in 
which it is found. 
Henry A. JONES, 


In the Mineteenth Century. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ TABLE. 
NOTES ON THE SEAMANSHIP OF THE TEMPEST. 


If we add to that which can be gleaned from the play, that which 
can be observed in the wood-cuts of the vessels of about the period 
when the Zempest was written, especially those taken from the 
pictures by Jacques Delvaux, now in the Marine Museum of thie 
Louvre, we can feel pretty well assured that ‘‘the King’s ship’”’ 
answered to the following description :—a three-masted, double- 
decked vessel, of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred tons, 
with topmasts fitted to the fore and mainmasts with their accompany- 
ing yards, the mizzen, only a lower mast fitted with a shifting trian- 
gular sail, the foremast with a very decided rake forward, the bowsprit 
rigged at more than an angle of forty-five degrees with the deck, the 
yards slung a goodly distance below the tops, and cross-trees with rope 
slings and trusses, and the stern high out of water, with its cabins, gal- 
leries, and ports ornamented after the fashion of the period. Sucha 
vessel steering a course from Tunis to Naples, the latter city bearing 
about N. 40° E. from the point of departure, on the port tack, finds 
herself in the afternoon watch, that is to say, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, on a lee shore off ‘‘ Prospero’s island.”’ 


Fall to’t, yarely, or we run ourselves aground, 


in a gale of wind presumably from the northward and westward, with 
a heavy sea running from the same direction. Accepting the suppo- 
sition that the vessel is steering a compass course, this would bring the 
wind and sea broad off the bows, or perhaps a little forward of the 
port beam. The force of the gale has rendered it necessary to take in 
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all light sail, and we first discover the vessel close hauled, ready to 
send down the topsails and to house orto get on deck the topmasts, 
relieving her from the heavy top hamper, as under her courses she 
would hold a better wind and so be enabled to claw off shore, work- 
ing to windward by being luffed through the squalls ;—and so the play 
opens. 

PThe boatswain has given orders to take in the topsail, and, sailor 
like, expresses his desire for sea-room: 


Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room enough! 


The topsail is taken in to ease the ship, and, the danger of going 
ashore increasing, the topmast is lowered. 


Down with the topmast! yare! lower, lower, lower! 


Now, an endeavor to luff her and so clear the shore is made evident 
by his order to 
Bring her to try wi’ the main céurse. 


This, it appears, is not successfully accomplished, and the vessel 
was wore under her foresail, the mainsail having been hauled up and 
afterward both courses set on the other tack. 


Lay her a-hold, a-hold. Set her two ¢ courses. 
Off to sea again; lay her off. 


This also fails, and so, about two o’clock, the vessel goes ashore 
with her topmasts housed or on deck and her fore and main sails set. 


We split, we split, we split! 


But two other means were left to save the ship from wreck, either 
to club-haul or anchor. As toclub-hauling, I am not able to state 
that such an evolution was known at the time, and as to anchoring in 
rocky surroundings with rope cables, that is known to be dangerous - 
from the chafing of the cables against the rocks and their parting 
very readily in consequence. 

My own observations have been made during my sea service and 
much after the fashion of association with its attrition, but it has been 
supplemented by reading many text-books on seamanship. I have also 
read the comments of Lord Mulgrave and Captains Calver and Glas- 
cock, as published in the various notes to the Zempest, consequently I 
offer my opinion—not as an expert, however—that the seamanship. 
displayed in the Zempest was good, and that Shakespeare’s nautical 
informant was a good sailor. The boatswain understood the necessity 
for each evolution, and whilst it would be the subject of tedious detail 
to narrate the causes for each order given, yet 


Those who go down to the sea in ships 


are fully aware of the necessities and the circumstances that would 
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call them forth, as well as the objects to be attained. They will also 
observe that the orders follow each other in a natural sequence from 
the surroundings. But then had the vessel been saved— 


God bless you, Sir, I’ve no story to tell. 


T. J. TURNER. 


QUARTOS AND FOLIOS. 


Bernard Quaritch, the famous London bookseller, has lately issued 
a catalogue containing a remarkable collection of Shakespeare Quartos 
and Folios. No less than three copies of the First Folio are adver- 
tised. The first, which is described as a desirable copy, perfect with 
the exception of the verses by Ben Jonson, and the title-page, which 
are both in fac-simile, is £136. The second copy, a very fine, tall 
one, measuring 13% by 83@ inches, with the verses and portrait in 
fac-simile only, is £300. The third copy, with title, portrait, verses, 
and all preliminary leaves in original condition, entirely without reno- 
vation, is priced at £880. This must be a remarkable copy, judging 
from its price. Daniels’ copy, purchased at the sale of his library 
for the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, sold for £750, and that has always 
been considered the highest price attained in the sale of a First Folio, 
but the present copy is £130 higher. 

There are two copies of the Second Folio in the catalogue, one 
large and sound, for £48; and the other, described as ‘‘ probably 
the finest copy in existence,’’ and said to be in as clean and perfect 
condition as when issued, for £84. 

The Third Folio, with the spurious plays, the 1664 issue, fine and 
sound, is £160. 

The Fourth Folio, in old calf, is £25. 

Of the Quartos, Hamlet, 1637; Henry V, 1608; King John, 
1622; King Lear, 1608; Love's Labour's Lost, 1632; Merchant 
of Venice, 1600 (J. Roberts’ issue); Merchant of Venice, 
1637; Merry Wives of Windsor, 1619; Midsummer Night's Dream, 
1600 (J. Roberts’ issue); Othello, 1630; Pericles, 1609; Pericles, 
1635; Richard III, 1612; Romeo and Juliet, 1637; Taming of the 
Shrew, 1631, are offered in one lot for £525; and Mr. Quaritch very 
truly remarks, ‘‘ Such a collection of Shakespeare Quartos as this is 
not to be paralleled in most of the private collections of the country.” 
* The Poems are represented by T. Cotes’ edition, 1640, for £70, 
and Zhe Rape of Lucrece, 1624, for £42. 

It may be many years before such a remarkable collection as the 
above is again offered for sale. Every year these books are becoming 
scarcer, owing to their ‘‘entombment’’ in public libraries, and the 
loss of copies by fire and other methods of destruction. 

J. PARKER NorkIs. 














READING TABLE, No. 6. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


This Table, compiled from the “ Globe” Edition, shows when, and how | 


many lines each character speaks. 


Boys, Pages, Prologues, Epilogues, Choruses, Fairies are classed with the 
female characters, 
Most of the discrepancies between the totals of the Scenes in this Table and 
| those in the “ Globe”’ are accounted for by the following : 
(a) Where a line of verse is divided between two or more speakers, each 
speaker is in this Table credited with a full line. 


(b) Where two or more persons speak together the same words, each of the 


speakers is in this Table credited with the words. 
In the other instances the counting of the “Globe” is wrong. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS, 


[ Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.| 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF MACBETH. 


The undersigned has in his possession a curious little book the title- 
page of which reads: 

‘The Secret History of Macbeth, King of Scotland: with interest- 
ing memoirs of the Ancient Thanes. (Originally from a very old 
MS.) Addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Fife, as Thane of 
Fife. By P. Buchan, Cor. Mem. S. A.S. ‘Here you may see the 
Tyrant.’ Peterhead: From the Press of the Editor. 1828.’’ 

It is a duodecimo volume of 150 pages, badly printed, on poor 
paper, but it will be noticed that no publisher’s name appears on the 
title, and I have been unable to find any published account of it, It 
is not mentioned in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’ Sédographer’ s 
Manual, nor does Mr. Furness give it among the list of works con- 
sulted in the preparation of his Macbeth. I have never seen or heard 
of another copy, and I believe it to be of great rarity. If this is so it 
is fortunate that such is the case, for such books do no good. Its 
licentiousness is such that it is impossible to describe its contents, but 
suffice it to say that it professes to relate the amours of Macbeth and 
of the Thanes who composed his court. 

Can any of the readers of SHAKESPEARIANA give me any information 
concerning this volume? Is it pure (¢mpure, I should have said) fic- 
tion, or is it an historical MS. ? SIRRON. 


‘*ARM-GAUNT”’ (ANT. AND CLEO. I, v, 48). 
Antony and Cleopatral,v, 48: 


So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an ardent steed, 
Who neigh’d so high, etc. 


Compare the sober mounting of the old soldier with z Henry JV: IV, 
1, 104: 
Isaw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
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The ‘‘ ardent steed’’ of Alexander is the ‘‘ fiery Pegasus’’ of Ver- 
non’s highly poetical description. Avdent—fiery, hot—so Timon III, 
ill, 33: 


Those that under hot ardent zeal would set whole realms on fire. 
Compare 4//s Well Il, iii, 299: 


Which should sustain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars’s fiery steed. 


Richard IT: V, ii, 7: 
Great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, etc. 


3 Henry VI: Il, vi, 11: 


O Phoebus, hadst thou never given consent 
That Phzthon should check thy fery steeds, etc. 


Romeo and Jultet Ill, ii, 1: 


Gallop apace, you frery-footed steeds 
Towards Pheebus’ lodging. 


I Henry IV: IV, i, 119: 


Come, let me taste my horse, 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales: 
Harry to Harry shall, Zo¢ horse to horse, 
Meet, and ne’er part till one drop down a corse. 


“« Ardent’’ isin accord with ‘‘ neigh’d so high’’—compare Henry V: 
iV. Cho, 10: 


Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs. 
We may also compare Ham/et III, iv, 84: 


To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own five; proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. 


The Folio has ‘‘ Arme-gaunt steeds,’’ probably some error and im- 

perfect correction of the transcriber. Ardent is the suggested reading 

in Cruces Shakespeariane, where the matter is further discussed. 
Lonpon, November, 1884 B. G. KINNEAR. 


A FEW WORDS ON HAMLET (I, iv, 35.) 


A few last words on Hamiet (I, iv, 35), which has been so fully 
discussed in these pages. The idea of the passage is well illustrated in 
Pierce Penniless’s Supplication to the Devil, 1592, Shakespeare Society 
reprint, p. 53: 
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A mightie deformer of men’s manners and features is this unnecessarie vice of all 
other. Let him be indued with never so manie vertues, and have as much goodly pro- 
portion and favour, as Nature can bestow upon a man, yet if hee be thirstie after his 
owne destruction, and hath no joy nor comfort, but when he is drowning his soule in 
a gallon pot, hat one beastly imperfection wil utterly obscure all that is commendable 
in him, and all his goode qualities sincke like lead downe to the bottome.of his car- 
rousing cups, where they will lye, like lees and dregges, dead and unregarded of 
any man. 

This heavy-headed revel—indeed, it takes 
From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men,— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 
Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft defeat 

To his own scandal, 


The reading ‘‘ defeat’’ (Cruces Shakespeariana) is chiefly supported 
by ‘‘ put it to the fail,”’ ¢. e., defeated it—in Tempest Ill, i, 42: 
for several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it to the foil. 
Further in P. Penniless, p. 64, we have: 
The court I dare not touch, but surely there (as in the heavens) bee many falling 
starres, and but one true Diana. Consuetredo peccandi tollit seusum peccati. 
Compare this with Ham/et III, iv, 161—Thirlby’s reading : 
That monster, custome, who all sense doth eat 
Of habits evil, 
P. Penniless, p. 22, we find: 


Their bigge limbes yeeld to the common-wealth no other service but idle sweate, 
and their heads, like rough hewen g/oadées, are fit for nothing but to be the block- 
houses for sleepe. 


Compare Hamlet I, v, 97: 
Remember thee! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe, 
P. Penniless, p. 33: 
I doo not doubt (Doctor Divell) but you were present in this action, or passion, 
rather, and helpt to bore holes in ships to make them sink faster, and rence out gal- 
ley-foysts with salt water, that sake like fustie barrells with their master’s feare. 


Compare Zempest IV, i, 183, Spedding’s reading : 


There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
Overstunk their fear. 
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P. Penniless, p. 84: 


Therefore, need you not feare the divel any whit, as long as you are in the favour 
of God, who raineth him so straight, that except he let him loose he can doo nothing, 


Compare Zear III, i, 27: 


the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the kind old King. 


LonpDon. B. G. KINNEAR. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ RECEPTACLE” IN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Earl of Lytton, in his very interesting paper on ‘‘ Miss Ander- 
son’s Juliet,’’* criticises her pronunciation of receptacle in the line 
(IV, ili, 39), ‘‘ As in a vault, an ancient receptacle.’’ He says that 
she accents the third syllable (that is, the first and third, of course, the 
‘¢ primary ’’ accent being on the former), and that this is ‘‘a quite 
unnecessary violation of the genius of the English language.’’ He 
does not appear to be aware that the pronunciation which he con- 
demns was pretty certainly the only one in Shakespeare’s day ; and it 
is not wholly obsolete now, according to the Jmpertal Dictionary, 
which puts the accent on either the first or second syllable. See also 
the remarks on the word in the revised Wedster’s Dictionary, p. xlix, 
§ 113, where the pronunciation réceptacle is said to have been 
‘* fashionable in the days of Walker.”’ 

For the usage in Shakespeare’s time compare Zitus Andronicus, 
I, i, 92, ‘‘O sacred receptacle of my joys!’’ and /d. II, iii, 235, ‘* Out 
of this fell devouring receptacle.’’ There is also the clumsy line in 
Pericles IV, vi, 186, ‘Old receptacles, and common shores of filth,”’ 
in which the word coud be pronounced either way, though the writer 
doubtless meant it to be réceptacle. 

Of course, it is extremely improbable that Shakespeare wrote any 
one of these three lines, but they nevertheless serve to show what was 
then the pronunciation of the word. 

Milton has the word only twice in verse: in Paradise Lost vii, 307, 
‘*The dry land, earth; and the great receptacle,’ and /d. xi, 123, 
‘‘Lest Paradise a receptacle prove,’’ etc. The latter verse shows that 
the accent in the former should be on the first syllable of receptac/e, 
though if we met with the verse in a modern poet we should scan it 
thus: ‘* The dry | land, earth; | and the great | recep- | tacle.’’ 


W. J. RoLre. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 14th, 1885. 


* SHAKESPEARIANA, January, 1885. 

















THE DRAMA. gt 


KING LEAR NN, iii, 19. 


You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
Were /tke a better way. 


Here we have a passage certainly corrupt, the reading of the 
Quartos, given as above in the Globe edition, being mild and un- 
intelligible (the scene is not printed by the Foiio). The reading that 
at once struck me as probable was ‘‘ were “ke an April day,’’ and I 
was pleased to find that I had been anticipated by Mr. Kinnear in his 
Cruces Shakespeariane upon its publication. To his book I will 
refer the reader for a number of parallels in Shakespeare (see p. 425, 
6), and will merely add a pretty one from Jn Memoriam, Canzone 
XL: 


And hope and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes. 





MONTREAL. R. W. Boop.e. 
THE DRAMA. 
HAMLET AT THE PRINCESS’S. 
EE. 


The immediate and unqualified success achieved by the production 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Princess’s of Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
Hamlet, with the actor-manager himself as the still inscrutable Prince 
of Denmark, may be considered as due to two leading causes. In the 
first place, Mr. Wilson Barrett has with equally happy skill and 
audacity largely altered the ordinary acting version, not with the 
intent of further curtailing, mutilating, and ‘‘ Bowdlerizing’”’ the poet’s ° 
text, but of giving back to Shakespeare that which is Shakespeare’s own, 
and of which, so far as the modern stage is concerned, he has been 
deprived by the stupidity of dramatic hacks, or by the egregious vanity 
of actors, who, paraphrasing in their minds the notable saying about 
Eclipse, the race-horse, resolved in the case of the performance of 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece that it should be ‘‘ Hamlet first, and the 
rest nowhere.’’ Mr. Austin Brereton, in his just published and very 
valuable monograph, Some Famous Hamlets from Burbage to Fechter, 
has told us of the fantastic alterations which Garrick in his old age 
made in the grandest of English tragedies. He thought the first act too 
long, and divided it in two. He entirely changed the scenes in which 
the King and Laertes conspire to kill Hamlet, so as to make Laertes’ 
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character more estimable. He left the audience in ignorance of 
Ophelia’s fate; and the Queen, instead of being poisoned on the 
stage, was led from her throne and was ‘‘said to have become insane 
from a sense of her guilt.’”, When Hamlet attacked the King, in the 
last scene, the latter drew his sword, defended himself, and was killed 
in the encounter. Finally, the Gravediggers were wholly expunged 
from the play; Osric was as ruthlessly excised, and Laertes was pro- 
vided with a ‘‘highfalutin’’’ dying speech. Garrick’s ‘ revised 
version’’ soon fell into oblivion, but since his time there have been 
many pedantic or simply idiotic versions of Hamlet played and 
printed so full of incongruities, suppressions, and obscurities as fully 
to justify the query of the perplexed French spectator who, when the 
final co-operative butchery was over, asked, ‘‘ Mavs pourquot cet abat- 
toir, dirige par Monsieur Osric?’’ Mr. Wilson Barrett has, so far as 
ever he could, given us not the pedant’s or the prompter’s, or the con- 
ceited actor’s acting version, but Shakespeare’s, and the strange but 
pleasing result has been that a tragedy which on the stage may to 
many seem stilted, artificial, and cloudy, becomes a most picturesque 
and animated melodramatic play, quite coherent and sequential and 
full of the liveliest human interest. The episode of the murder of 
Polonius and its consequences in the sedition led by Laertes is, by the 
restoration of long-omitted scenes, clearly and fully set forth; more 
scope and verge are given to the characters of the King and Queen, 
and more light (complete illumination is impossible) is thrown on the 
relations of Hamlet and Ophelia than has been ventured upon for 
many a long year, and the final catastrophe is naturally and not vio- 
lently suggested. To very many of the spectators—merely playgoers 
and not Shakespearian scholars—who have crowded the Princess’s, 
Hamlet, owing to the sensible and generous restorations effected by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, may have seemed, comparatively speaking, a new 
play; and it is certain that they liked the new play immensely, 
although all that seemed new was Shakespeare’s glorious and immortal 
own. 

The second reason for the unmingled success of the tragedy lies in 
the singularly novel, intelligent, and original presentment of the char- 
acter of the Prince of Denmark. I have seen many Hamlets, and 
have a distinct remembrance of them all: Macready, magnificent in 
elocution but uneasily and sometimes grotesquely melodramatic (as in 
the pocket-handkerchief fluttering passage); Charles Kean, excep- 
tionally graceful and romantic in early youth, harsh and cynical in 
age; Phelps, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Creswick, Barry Sulli- 
van, Fechter, and Henry Irving—the last two supremely princely, 
tender, and emotional. And I have heard Charles Young and Charles 
Kemble read Ham/et. I do not intend to compare Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett’s Hamlet with that of any previous impersonator of the part. A 
few living playgoers may remember Edmund Kean in the character. 
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The elder Booth, George Frederick Cooke, Macklin, Garrick, John 
Kemble, belong in their Hamlets as hopelessly to ancient history as do 
Burbage, Taylor, and Betterton. But I can frankly say of Mr, Wilson 
Barrett’s rendering of the part that I never before saw anything like 
it. He has at least created a Hamlet of his own, and the performance 
seems to me in the highest degree natural, intelligent, and artistic. 
He has, it is true, left the spiritual side of the part pretty much where 
he found it. The psycological character of the Royal Dane is and 
must continue to be an insoluble mystery. Mr. John Cordy Jeaffre- 
son has found out nearly all the discoverable, perhaps, about “ the 
Real Lord Byron,’’ but the secret of the ‘‘ Real Lord Hamlet’’ is 
locked up with the dust and ashes in that grave at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Succeeding generations of tragedians have labored to conceal their 
inability to fathom the mystery of Hamlet’s being by giving him now 
a classical and didactic, now a dreamy and romantic, individuality. 
Now he has stalked and solemnized, towering in sable plumes, majestic 
and austere, with the Danish Order of the Elephant round his neck, 
as he does in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture of John Kemble; now 
he has ranted and roared, mouthed and sputtered, thrown himself into 
antic attitudes, or burst into fits of hysterical weeping. All this has 
been mainly dust thrown in the public eyes. The actor seemed to be 
continually saying, ‘‘I must not, for occult reasons, tell you precisely 
what manner of man Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, really was, but you 
must gather from my tricks and my manners.’’ There is neither 
manner nor trick about Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet. ‘The poses of 
Claudian, the studied mournfulness of the Silver King, have disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet is altogether natural and unaffected. We see 
a very young man—eager, restless, impulsive, impetuous, full of loving 
and lovable qualities, prompt to forget and forgive, implacable and 
ruthless only toward the murderer of his father, the obligation to re- 
venge whose death has been laid upon him by supernatural command. 
The magnificent speeches assigned to him he delivers easily, gracefully, 
and with perfect elocution, but wholly unconventionally, and, as it 
were, incidentally. There is, in fine, throughout this noble perform- 
ance, distinct and pervading evidence that the actor is thinking much 
less of Wilson Barrett, tragedian, than of William Shakespeare, Poet 
of all Time, and that he is working heart and soul to place before us 
The Tragical Historie of Hamlette as Shakespeare meant it to be played, 
and not merely in a manner most conducive to the principal character 
having the stage to himself during the major part of the evening. 
Devotees of the classical school of declamation may object that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s delivery of the ‘‘ To Be or Not To Be”’ soliloquy was 
slightly undignified. So it was from the strictly classical point of view. 
It would scarcely have pleased the excellent Hannah More, who re- 
marked of Garrick’s Hamlet that, ‘‘ Whether in the simulation of 
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madness, in the sinkings of despair, in the familiarity of friendship, or 
the meltings of tenderness, he never once forgot he was a Prince, and 
in every variety of situation and transition of feeling you discovered 
the highest polish of good breeding and courtly manners.’’ Whether 
it was consonant with the highest polish of good breeding and good 
manners among the Princes of Hannah More’s time to indulge, as 
Hamlet does, in the grossest doubles entendres in the presence of ladies, 
to describe with loathsome particularity the decomposition of a mur- 
dered corpse, and to allude to the ghost of his father as ‘‘ Truepenny ”’ 
in ‘‘ the cellarage,’’ must be left to the students of the Georgian era. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett was certainly not conventionally princely; but 
there may have been princes quite as outspoken and as animated as he 
is at many medizval Courts besides that of Elsinore. 

The tragedy was carefully and expensively mounted ; but it is a pity 
that the ‘‘ archeologist ’’ did not see his way to making the costumes 
of the male characters less hideous. With the exception of Hamlet 
and Polonius, I have rarely looked upon such a set of guys as those 
whom archeological accuracy has placed on the stage of the Prin- 
cess’s. But after all, ‘‘ The Play’s the Thing ;” and after that, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, whose interpretation of Hamlet is the boldest and 
the most triumphantly successful that has been seen for many a day. 
— The Illustrated London News. 


SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


| The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings 
and whatever is of value and interest in their essays and discussions 
Jor publication in this department.} 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, BRISTOL, CLIFTON, ENGLAND. 


The following is the order of exercises for the ensuing year : 


1884. 7.30 P. M. 

Oct. 11. . ‘ . Litus Andronicus, . . P Reading 

< ge. : : . do. , ; . Criticism 

Nov. 8. : " ' I Henry VI, P ; Reading 

22. ; , > do. ‘ , . Criticism 

Dec. 13. , . . Love's Labor's Lost, . ; Reading 

‘* 30. ‘ . : do. ; . Criticism 
1885. 

Jan. 10. . ' The Comedy of Errors, ‘ . Reading 

st . 94. do. : Criticism 
















Oct. 





Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


May 


14. 
28. 
14. 
28. 
EL: 
25. 

9. 
23. 
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The Two Gentlemen of Verona, . Reading 
do. ‘ . Criticism 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream, . . Reading 
do. ‘ . Criticism 

2 Henry VI, . : . Reading 

do. : : . Criticism 

3 Henry VI, : : . Reading 

do. Criticism 


President’s Address and Business Meeting 


Sources and History 

Metre and Authorship 

Grammar 

Shakespeare’s Play-Craft 
Esthetic Criticism 

Historical References 

Classical and Mythical Allusions 
Similes and Metaphors 

Dress and Social Customs 

Plants 
Animals 
Geogaphy  . 

Law and Heraldry 

Medicine and Surgery 

Music and Ballads . 
Demonology and Witchcraft 
Early Dramatic Representations 
Coins, Weights, and Measures 


Sports and Pastimes 


Puns and Jests 
Arts and Sciences 
Anachronisms 


Rare Words and Plrsses 


Various Readings 
Biblical and Religious Allusions 
Fine Art 3 ; 

Meats and Drinks . ‘ : 
Trade and Commerce . : P 
Tradition and Folk-lore 

Satire and Irony 

Oaths and Exclamations 

Personal Histories 








The following critical departments have been established. It is in- 
tended that at each Critical Meeting a report upon each department 
shall be presented in connection with the Play then before the Society. 

The order in which the reports will be taken will be determined 
each time by ballot. 


L. M. GRIFFITHS 


Joun TayLor 
Lreo H. GRINDON 


J. E. Suaw, M. B. 
Miss Lucy P. PRowsE 


NeE.tson C. Dosson, F. R. C.S 


Mrs, C. I. SPENCER 
ARTHUR B. Prowse, M. D. 


J. N. Lanctey, LL. D. 


Miss Louisa Mary DAVIES 


Miss FLORENCE HERAPATH — 
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The Secretary has also issued a notice to members inviting them to 
write either in support or in opposition to any of the following prop- 
ositions connected with the plays suggested for the winter’s study : 


Titus Andronicus. October 25, 1884. 
1. Zitus Andronicus and some of the so-called doubtful plays were 
written by Shakespeare between 1584 and 1590. 
2. The savage atrocities of the story are distinct proof that Shake- 
speare did not write Zitus Andronicus. 
3. Zitus Andronicus was an ironical censure on*Marlowe’s style. 


I Henry VI, November 22, 1884. 

1. The extraordinary popularity of z Henry VZ upon its first produc- 
tion is a true measure of Shakespeare’s early genius. 

2. The display of book-learning in z Henry V7 is not uncharacteristic 
of a beginner and is to be found in some of Shakespeare’s un- 
doubted plays. 

3. The travesty of the noble character of Joan of Arc is proof that 
Shakespeare did not write z Henry V7. 

Love's Labor's Lost. December 20, 1884. 

1. The evidences that Shakespeare in the 1598 Quarto had ‘‘ cor- 
rected and augumented ”’ his Zove’s Labor's Lost are to be found 
in the play itself. 

2. Love's Labor's Lost being the only play for the plot of which 
Shakespeare was solely responsible shows that the bent of his 
mind was decidedly comic. 

3. Of all Shakespeare’s comedies Zove’s Labor's Lost could best be 
spared, 

The Comedy of Errors. January 24, 1885. 

1. The brevity of Zhe Comedy of Errors is accounted for by the fact 
that the play as we have it is only an abridged acting edition. 

2. The description of Zhe Comedy of Errors asa mere farce is, con- 
sidering the tragic background of the play, singularly inappropriate. 

3. The portraiture of Adriana represents a phase in Shakespeare’s 
home-life. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona. February 28, 1885. 

1. Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona was founded upon an early play of 
which Julio and Hyppolita was a translation. 

2. The repetition in the later plays of the incidents of Zhe TZzwo 
Gentlemen of Verona shows that Shakespeare was dissatisfied with 
the crude way in which he had at first sketched them, and proves 
that he would not have included the play in an edition of his 
works. 

3. The versification of Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona is more har- 

monious than most of the poetry of Shakespeare. 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream. March 28, 1885. 


- A Midsummer Night's Dream was written to order for Lord South- 
ampton’s marriage. 

2. The introduction of supernatural influences so unfits 4 A@idsummer 
Night's Dream for stage-representation as to justify Pepys’ criti- 
cism of the play. 

3. The varying interpretations of II, i, 148-168, show that the pas- 
sage is not allegorical. 

2 Henry VI. April 25, 1885. 

1. The Contention was a garbled and spurious version of Shakespeare’s 
2 Henry V1. 

. The striking excellence of many passages in 2 Henry VJ and its 
obvious connection with the other historical plays prove Shake- 
speare to be the only possible author. 

3. The misrepresentation of the motive of Cade’s insurrection is not 

at all in Shakespeare’s manner. 


tN 


3 Henry VI. May 23, 1885, 

1. The Zrue Tragedy was a surreptitious and tinkered version of 
Shakespeare’s 7 Henry VI. 

2. Shakespeare’s wonderful power of differentiating his characters. 
comes out very strongly in 37 Henry VI. 

3. The treatment of the character of Margaret of Anjou in 2 and 3 
Henry V1 is conclusive evidence against the Shakespearian author- 
ship. 


REVIEWS. 
SHAKESPEARIAN READERS. 


Among the many recent advances in methods of teaching, none is 
so marked as the rapid improvements made in reading-books. A good 
reading-book is, indeed, by no means always obtainable, and it is a 
most satisfactory change that has introduced Shakespeare as a text- 
book in the schools. Of the value of Shakespeare’s dramas as exer- 
cises for reading, of their merits both of style and of culture, it is not 
our intention to speak, but rather to examine the principles underlying 
the compiling of Shakespeare Readers and to notice some of the more 
successful examples. 

Three systems, each with its own merits, have been suggested ; a 
carefully prepared text of an entire play ; a condensed version; or, 
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finally, selections of the most interesting scenes. Each of these sys- 
tems has its own advocate, and each is entitled to a careful examina- 
tion. The first system, that of a complete text of a play, is the one 
most likely to meet with approval, and yet it is by no means certain 
that it isthe best. The difficulties that beset many an accomplished 
reader will stare the child in the face, and will sorely tax the inge- 
nuity of the teacher in explaining them away. Yet, notwithstanding 
the mass of emendations and criticism with which modern scholarship 
has surrounded the great poet, many people read straight through the 
most difficult passages without stopping even to take thought concern- 
ing them. Nor is the reason far to seek, for it is an undoubted fact 
that, much as the critics may protest, persons of an uncritical turn of 
mind are quite incapable both of appreciating and understanding the 
learned notes that crowd the pages of the more expensive editions 
of Shakespeare. Hence, if notes are absent, there will be nothing to 
suggest their need to the ordinary mind, and he will read Shakespeare 
and think he understands every word of it. 

Among the school editions of Shakespeare that of Professor Kellogg* 
will ever stand pre-eminent, both by reason of the excellence of the 
text and the care and conciseness displayed in the selection of the 
notes. His own work, indeed, has been limited to a careful compari- 
son of the text of six or seven of the latest and best editions and the 
collecting of notes from the same source, but it has been done so 
thoroughly and so well that one readily overlooks the absence of much 
original matter. His notes are especially happy, being brief and to 
the point, and explanatory rather than argumentative and comparative 
—in a word, just such as are suited to the needs of children. One of 
the most valuable features of the series is the ‘‘ Plan of Study for 
‘ Perfect Possession,’’’ by keeping which in mind one cannot fail to 
acquire a full and accurate knowledge of the dramas, their plots and 
characters, their dialogues and speeches, the use and meaning of words, 
and the ability to quote correctly what was said on any given occasion. 
Perhaps the plan is too exhaustive, but it cannot fail to be beneficial 
even if it is but partially adhered to. One other point should be 
mentioned, and that is that Professor Kellogg places his notes at the 
back of each play. It is not necessary to reopen in this place the 
never-ending controversy of the best location of notes, but the Pro- 
fessor’s own reason for his method is sufficiently valuable to be quoted. 
‘« The student ought,’’ he says, ‘‘first of all, to read the play as a 
pleasure; then to read it over again, with his mind upon the charac- 
ters and the plot ; and lastly, to read it for the meanings, grammar, etc.”’ 


* Shakespeare's King Henry V, with Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of 
Preparation (selected). By Brainerd Kellogg, A. M., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 1883. 

Shakespeare's As You Like It. The same. 
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Very different in aim and plan is Professor Bowen’s Shakspere 
Reading Book.* He has undertaken to present a “‘ readable ’’ edition 
of seventeen of the dramas, and whatever opinion may be held as to 
the orthodoxy of the plan, it cannot be denied that it has been well 
done. Those who growsleepy over the longer soliloquies and speeches 
will here find their dimensions reduced sufficiently to permit of an 
entire play being read through with ease in little more than an hour. 
Perhaps it does not seem right to submit the immortal poet to such 
treatment, but Professor Bowen’s book has the merit of appealing to 
the popular mind, and even if the text is marred a little, what matters 
it if the thought remains unchanged and Shakespeare is substituted 
for the present miscellaneous and unsatisfactory reading-books in so 
constant use among the schools and seminaries? It is this fact that 
should disarm conservative criticism and give Professor Bowen’s work 
the hearty welcome it deserves. 

Lastly, there is the third system, that of selected pieces. It is un- 
doubtedly the least satisfactory of the three. The selections are apt 
to be too short to give either an illustration of the style or of the action, 
and even if longer, they are too disjointed for thorough enjoyment, 

Mr. Wykes’ Reader} is a fair sample of its class. It has not the 
striking merits of the two other books mentioned, but it is edited with 
care and discretion. The selections are well made and are furnished 
with a few carefully selected notes that add much to the value of the 
work. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN.t 


Among the passages of Shakespeare few have been as frequently 
illustrated as those lines in which the melancholy Jacques describes 
the Seven Ages of Man. And this is so not only because they can be 
readily illustrated, but because the subject is one appealing strongly 
to the sympathies of even the most indifferent reader. Two very 
different systems are open to the artist in illustrating them, either in 
giving simply his own notion of the stages indicated by the poet, or by 
limiting his designs to the description given in the text. The relative 
merits of these two systems are shown in the recently published edition 
of the lines from the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that in so elaborate a publication as this one system had 


*The Shakspere Reading Book. By H.Courthope Bowen, M. A., Head Master 
of the Grocers’ Company’s Schools, Hackley Downs. London, Paris, and New 
York; ‘Cassell & Co. 


+The Shakespeare Reader. Being Extracts from the Plays of Shakespeare. By 
C. H. Wykes. New York: Clark and Maynard. 1883. 


t The Seven Ages of Man. From Shakespeare's ‘As You Like It.’ Tlustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. 
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not been followed ; as it is, each artist has been left to the guidance of 
his own fancy, and the result is arather uneven collection of drawings. 

The opening design by Mr. Church is the most extravagant flight of 
poetic fancy in the book ; for the Nurse, instead of being comfortably 
placed on terra firma, is stepping lightly through space, pausing for a 
moment on a vine that twines upward and onward toward the moon, 
which is distinctly visible over her left shoulder. Surely this is too 
great a stretch of poetic license, and however repugnant it may be to 
one’s artistic sensibilities to represent the infant 


Mewling and pewking in the nurse’s arms, 


it is certainly no better to picture a scene like this, where one almost 
hears the mother’s cry of alarm at beholding her loved one in so 
unnatural a situation. 

The second stage, illustrated by Mr. St. John Harper, is much 
more satisfactory. But there is no hint of Shakespeare in it. The 
Boy is not 

Creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school, 


‘but goes swiftly along, a stolen robin’s nest in one hand, his bag on 
his shoulder, a smile on his face, and looking as if he would find at the 
end of his walk something quite as delightful as the stealing of birds’- 
nests. 

In his illustration of the Lover Mr. Reed has kept closely to the 
‘text. It exhibits a not particularly attractive young man seated in his 
-chair and pausing in one of the intervals of poetic composition, and 
while not so pleasing a picture as Mr. Harper’s, is much more satis- 
factory as an illustration of Shakespeare. 

The Soldier is illustrated in a by no means remarkable though vig- 
-orous drawing by Mr. Gaul, while Mr. Frost’s Justice is a stout, cyni- 
cal, elderly gentleman, who leans back in his capacious arm-chair, 
looking as comfortable as one can after a hearty meal. Both these 
designs are fairly good ; but little can be said in praise of the conclud- 
ing one. Mr. Smedley’s drawing represents a perfectly expressionless 
girl reading to an old man,‘while Mr. Shirlaw’s is that of an insane 
man rather than an illustration of that state of forgetfulness which we 
are apt to regard as characteristic of extreme old age. 

Qn the whole, the .book is not an artistic success and does little 
credit to the artists who have composed it, but too much praise cannot 
be given the publishers for the care they have exercised in its mechan- 
ical make up. The larger and more expensive editions are superb 
specimens of book-making, while the smaller is, in its way, equally 
-successful. 











MISCELLANY. 


An important illustrated work will shortly be published simulta- 
neously in English, French, German, and Italian, consisting of elab- 
orate and careful drawings illustrative of scenes from Shakespeare, by 
Herbert Sidney, who for some years was a pupil of Gerome. ‘The 
work is designed chiefly for the purpose of furnishing accurate data 
for the successful representation of Shakespearian tableaux, and will 
fill a long-felt want. 


Among the recent editions to Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Shake- 
spearian Museum at Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, England, may be 
mentioned: (1) A deed with the autograph of Shakespeare Hart, one 
in which he signs his Christian name Shaxpeer, believed to be the 
only specimen in private hands, the few others known being attached 
to official documents preserved at Stratford-on-Avon ; (2) the curious 
manuscript containing Shakespeare’s verses on the King, unpublished 
pieces by Decker and others, a volume described in Collier’s Zzfe of 
Shakespeare, ed. 1858, p. 1713; (3) a manuscript of poetical. miscel- 
lanies of the time of Charles I, containing an unpublished version, 
essentially differing from all others, of the verses said to have been 
written by the great dramatist on John A. Combe. 


Robert M. Lindsay, of Philadelphia, is preparing for publication by 
subscription Zhe Portraits of Shakespeare, by J. Parker Norris. The 
book will be issued in quarto form, very handsomely printed from 
old style type, on fine heavy-laid paper, and will be illustrated by 
twenty phototype reproductions of the finest engravings of the various 
portraits and monuments of the great poet selected from Mr. Norris’ 
extensive collection of engraved portraits, and also by about twelve 
engravings on wood. 

The subject-matter of the book will be mainly the same as the series 
of articles by Mr. Norris on the portraits that appeared in SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA last year, but they will be so revised, rewritten, and added 
to that they will be much improved, and the book will be virtually a 
new work. 

Mr. Norris has devoted years to the study of this subject, and it is 
to be hoped his work will meet with a hearty reception. The illus- 
trations will be very fine and will add much to its value. 

IOI 
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The limited edition of Mr, Lee’s Stratford-on-Avon which Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. imported for sale in this country was bought up 
within a few days. 


The large edition of Dr. Alexander Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon 
which was issued in 1874 is entirely exhausted, and the learned author 
is now engaged on a new edition, which will not, however, be ready 
for some years. 


It is reported that Mr. Aldis Wright is engaged on a new edition of 
his admirable Caméridge Shakespeare, and that he is going to add to 
his excellent series of school editions of single plays which have been 
issued by the Clarendon Press. 


In his recently published book on Wordsworth, Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
makes the rather surprising assertion that Shakespeare is not popular. 
He says: ‘‘ Comparatively few, after all, have any real taste for him, 
though, to be sure, not many are willing to own it. If, indeed, a taste 
for his poetry were general, many thousands of books which are now 
greedily devoured by the reading public would find a very lean 
market. In talking with people on this subject, I have repeatedly 
been challenged to justify my statement. I have commonly met the 
challenge by asking my challengers whether they had ever read 
Cymbeline. In at least five cases out of six, they have confessed that 
they had not. Yet Cymbéeline is one of the poet’s richest, wisest, 
sweetest plays; hardly any of them are more highly charged with his 
incomparable idiom; so that no one having a real taste for Shake- 
speare could possibly leave that play unread.”’ 

In determining Wordsworth’s place among English poets, Mr. 
Hudson remarks that he is the most original of all, except Shake- 
speare, but his lack of humor separates him widely from the greater 
poet. Like Shakespeare, he talked with nature face to face. There 
is a vast difference between the learning of the two men, Shakespeare 
being invariably weak when he has a fit of learning ; Wordsworth, 
who seldom has a fit of learning, only shows himself strong in it. 














ON “BRAKES OF ICE.” 


Of ‘‘cruces,’’ properly so called, there are, after all, not very many 
in Shakespeare’s plays. The passages which may afford to ingenious 
conjecture opportunity for skillful emendation or deft exegesis in senses 
different from those generally received are, of course, numberless, but 
of the phrases in which an evident corruption of the old: text exists, 
yielding neither to intelligent treatment according to the safe canons 
of criticism, nor to the heroic chirurgery of conjecture only a shade 
less inspired than the original creative impulse, as Theobald’s ‘‘’a 
babbl’d o’ green fields,’’ there are but few—a dozen or two in all, per- 
haps. The mere mention of their key-words—the ‘‘ dram of eale,’’ 
the ‘‘ ropes-scarre,’’ the ‘*‘ bends adornings,’’ the ‘‘ runnawaies-eyes,”’ 
and the ‘‘ brakes of ice’’—suffice to call the whole passage to memory 
with a sad inward consciousness that nearly two centuries of earnest 
critical research have brought us no nearer to an intelligible solution 
of the problems than when the first printers gave them to the world 
‘¢ maimed, and deformed by the frauds and ftealthes of iniurious im- 
pofters.’’ Who of us can rise from a perusal of the many criticisms 
which acute scholarship has given us upon any one of these obscure 
passages, and say, with any sense of conviction, ‘‘ this reading is man- 
ifestly right, and the rest palpably mistaken ’’ ? 

The ‘‘ brakes of ice’’ may be taken as a typical crux of this class. 
It occurs in the Measure for Measure, and in the Folio of 1623, the 
earliest printed authority, page 65, column 1, it reads thus: 


Efclalus|. Well: heauen forgiue him; and forgiue vs all : 
Some rife by finne, and fomme by vertue fall ; 
Some run from brakes of Ice, and anfwere none, 
And fome condemned for a fault alone. 
—Measure for Measure II, i, 37-40. 
Several emendations have been proposed : 


Some run ¢hrough brakes of vice, and answer none.—ROwE., 
Some run from brakes of vice, and answer none,—MALONE. 
Some run from brakes of justice, answer none.—CAPELL, 

Some run from dveaks of ice, and answer none.—COLLIER. 
Some run from brakes, off ice, and answer none.—KNIGHT, cov/. 


Vice is generally admitted in modern editions, ‘‘ brakes’’ being 
interpreted as shickets, entanglements—7. ¢., they escape from thick- 
set sins and answer (for) none. The consensus of criticism banishes 
‘ice’? as a corruption, although Capell treats it, with some show of 
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plausibility, as a contraction for justice [7. e., I’ce?], but such a con- 
tracted form is without precedent. Collier’s reading is whimsically 
suggestive of an alarmed skater avoiding a ‘‘danger-hole,” and may 
be discarded without ceremony; while Knight’s conjecture, having 
the merit of entire unintelligibility and inappropriateness, may yet 
find defenders. 

Latterly, however, a champion of ‘‘ice’’ has arisen in the person 
of Dr. Ingleby. In his charming Hermeneutics he gives four pages to 
the subject (pp. 145-49). The genial Doctor’s argument is too read- 
able to be summarized with due justice to the author, but as want of 
space forbids transcribing it in full, an outline is perforce given : 


We have observed [he says] that Chapman affords several examples of drake used 
in a peculiar sense: 


Or (like a strumpet) learne to set my lookes 
In an eternall Arake, or practise juggling, 
To keepe my face still fast, my hart still loose. 
—Bussy D’ Ambois I, i. 


Evidently, these two phrases are equivalent: * * and omitting “ eternal’ from 
the one, and “ still” from the other, it follows that to set anything in a drake is to 
keep it fast and fixed. The word, indeed, was technically used for a horse’s bit. But 
the phrase “to set my /ooks in an eternal brake” means something more than re- 
straint; drake is here a fixed form, We have the word again in Byron’s Tragedie 
£Y,1: 

D' Auvergne. See, see, not one of them will cast a glaunce 
At our eclipsed faces ; . 

Byron. They keepe all 
To cast in admiration on the King: 
For from his face are all their faces moulded. 

D Auvergne, But when a change comes; we shall see them all 
Chang'd into water, that will instantly 
Give looke for looke, etc. 

Byron. Is’t not an easie losse to lose theyr lookes, 
Whose hearts so soone are melted ? 

* * * * * 

See in how grave a Brake he sets his vizard [7. ¢., visage] 
Passion of nothing, etc. 


Here we have the people’s faces set in drakes, which,as soon as their hearts are 
melted, thaw too, and change into water, What are these but “ brakes of ice’’? 
What do such faces, but “run from brakes of ice’’ and turn to water, which can 
take anyshape? * * some, whose characters are set in brakes of ice, 2. ¢., with 
no shew of passion whatever, do run from them, under the heat of lust, and are not 
called to account (‘‘answer none’’), while others are condemned for a single fault. 


Dr. Ingleby is undoubtedly right in citing the passage from Bussy 
D’ Ambois to prove that ‘‘ to set my looks in an eternal brake ’’ means 
to set them in a fixed form. ‘The same idea occurs, in the same words, 
in Ben Jonson’s Sr/ent Woman IV, ii: 


Cen[taure]. And yet not so superlatively neat as some, madam, that have their 
faces set in a brake. 
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And again in Jonson’s ‘‘ Celebration of Charis,’’ Part LX, where the 
ideal lover is described: 


Well he should his clothes, too, wear, 
Yet no tailor help to make him; 

Drest, you still for man should take him, 
And not think h’ had ea?’ a stake 


(we would probably say, ‘‘swallowed a poker’’) 
Or were set up in a brake. 


The phrase seems to have been proverbial in Shakespeare’s day, 
something like our modern locution, to set one’s face likea flint. But 
when Dr. Ingleby argues from the passage in Byron’s Tragedie that 
this particular variety of brake is something which necessarily melts 
and changes into water, and must therefore be of ice, he is less hap- 
pily convincing. The context shows that the courtiers’ faces are set 
only so long as the King’s is, and that when the royal visage changes 
their hearts melt and their visages change too, reflecting each new ex- 
pression of their master’s as water reflects the image above it. Water 
is suggested to the poet’s mind asa fit type of mutability and imita- 
tion, and not because it is the product of the melted brakes, or, rather 
more logically in this instance, of the melted hearts of the courtiers. 
Chapman simply means that the courtiers frown on whom the King 
frowns upon and smile on his favorites, and the idea was common 
property. Shakespeare himself employs it in the opening scene of 
Cymbeline. Moreover, the Doctor, in asserting, as he does, that the 
phrase, as adapted in Measure for Measure, refers to those whose char- 
acters are set in brakes of ice, gives no hint of the process of reason- 
ing by which he draws this inference from the examples he cites. He 
seems to have found a clue, and a good one too, but he does not take 
us with him through the labyrinth. 

The general consideration of this crux hitherto has been led into a 
determinate channel by taking as a premise that the intended idea is 
broadly antithetical—that the meaning is that some sin with impunity, 
commit many faults without being called to account, while others are 
punished for a single /apsus. 

The true antithesis is not between impunity for many sins and con- 
demnation for ove sin, but between immunity for a sim (peccatum) and 
strict accountability for a mere fault (/apsus). Marston has very 
beautifully expressed the idea of a slip from the right path not being 
amenable to the severity of censure which attaches to an act of con- 
scient iniquity : 

* * * A voluntary illneffe [7//-doing] 
Is meerely fenfeles [wholly without reason]; but unwilling error, 
Such as proceedes from too rafh youthfull fervour, 
May well be cald a fault, but not a finne: 
Rivers take names from fountes where they begin.— Zhe A/alcontent, Epilogue. 
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I do not think that any critic has examined whether the speech of 
Escalus may not be rather personal than general, and aimed at Angelo 
alone, unless, indeed, this idea may have prompted Dr. Ingleby’s 
allusion to characters set in brakes of ice, with no show of passion 
whatever. That the speech of Escalus does in fact refer to Angelo, 
and is a part of the development of the motive of the drama to the 
apprehension of the auditor, is, I think, susceptible of proof. 

The genuineness of the saintly austerity of Angelo would appear to 
have been doubted from the first by those around him and above him. 
The Duke’s device of disguising himself as a friar and remaining to 
watch Angelo’s conduct when intrusted with supreme authority is an 
evidence of this distrust. In his speech to Friar Thomas he admits 
as much in plain terms: 

* * Lord Angelo is precise ; 
Stands at a guard with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than stone. hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be.—l, iii, 50-4. 


Angelo’s reputation for cold rigidity of demeanor and utter lack 
of all semblance of kindly human qualities, to which the Duke refers, 
was a matter of notoriey, a by-word in thecourt. A little while before 
the scene where the crux appears, Lucio, a fit mirror of public opinion, 
says (I, iv, 57-8): 

* * Lord Angelo; a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth; * * ; 
and later in the play this same Lucio, as repeating a common report, 
says : 
But it is certain that when he makes water his urine is congealed ice. 
—III, ii, 117-18. 


Now, Escalus, who, like Angelo, was one of the most important of 
the Councilors of the state, must have known and been influenced by 
this popular view of Angelo’s character. Escalus was, moreover, the 
intimate friend and confidential adviser of the Duke, as is evident 
from the opening lines of the play. Although nothing actually ap- 
pears to show that he was a party to the Duke’s device for putting 
Angelo’s probity to the test, it is reasonable to infer that he conjec- 
tured the Duke’s purpose. In announcing to Escalus the appointment 
of Angelo (I, i, 17), the Duke says: 


What figure of us think you he will bear? 


and if duly attentive to the speeches which follow, where the Duke 
unfolds his commission to Angelo, a statesman of such ripe experience 
as ‘‘ old Escalus’’ could not but have divined what is evident to every 
reader—the Duke’s intention to prove the stuff of which his deputy 
was made. 
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The words which Escalus addresses to Angelo, urging clemency 
toward Claudio, reflect an understratum of doubt lest Angelo’s aus- 
terity may not, after all, be a mere form—a putting on of sanctity not 
proof against trial. He thus addresses him: 

Let but your honour know, 
Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue, 
That in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher’d with place, or place with wishing, 
Or that the resolute acting of your blood 
Could have attain’d th’ effect of your own purpose, 
Whether you had not sometime in your life 
Err’d in this point which now you censure him, 
And pull’d the law upon you.—I]I, i, 8-16, 

We now come, with the necessary preparation, to the crux itself. 
It is one eminently proper to be considered according to the dogma 
of criticism proposed by the Rev. Walter Whiter, whose admirable 
essay, printed in 1794, has passed, undeservedly, to the limbo of ne- 
glect. Whiter held that in examining textual difficulties Locke’s 
doctrine of the Association of Ideas should be applied, and that an 
endeavor should be made to press behind the veil of the printed words 
and trace the association of ideas which the context or collateral pas- 
sages may show to have been in the poet’s mind. This dogma isa 
sound one and worthy to be carried out on a more extended scale 
than in the fragmentary commentary on As You Like Jt which Whiter 
left us. A resort to some logical process of this kind is needful in 
this instance to relieve Shakespeare from the imputation of having put 
into the mouth of Escalus a sententious and commonplace bit of gen- 
eralization. The bald enunciation of the truism that some notorious 
criminals escape deserved punishment for a multitude of sins while 
others suffer for a single offense helps neither the action nor the argu- 
ment ; it is a platitude—nothing more. But it becomes invested with 
reason as well as rhyme if by the association of ideas it is made ap- 
‘plicable directly to Angelo. 

Mr. W. Sidney Walker seems to have realized that this speech was 
intended as a means of conveying to the audience the thoughts passing 
in the mind of Escalus and not as an argument or a remonstrance ad- 
dressed to Angelo, and he suggested that it should be marked as an 
‘‘aside’’—a change followed by the Cambridge Editors, the Globe 
edition, Dyce’s third edition, Grant White, Rolfe, and others. 
Walker saw that an administrator of justice could hardly maintain, as 
a serious argument against a sentence pronounced by his associate, 
that the frequency of failure to convict makes it unjust to punish in 
a case of proven crime. It stands as either an empty phrase thrown 
in the air or as the ‘‘ very comment’’ of the soul of Escalus—his per- 
sonal opinion concerning Angelo and his course in this matter. 

The second line of Escalus’ ‘‘aside’’ is given in the folio in italic 
type. This was the common distinction accorded in those days to a 
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quotation from another source. It may have been a familiar line 
from some older play now lost. Its true meaning is not obvious. It 
may have been a paradoxical conceit of some writer of the school 
of Euphues. Perhaps its import was originally, that some rise 
by successful sin—that is, by craft and deceit—while others, too 
virtuous to resort to such means, fall in the unequal contest. It was 
an age of ‘‘ coney-catching’’ knavery—witness Stubbes’ Anatomie 
of Abuse. But in this sense it is inapplicable to this scene, for 
although Angelo may be indicated as having risen by his seeming 
rectitude, Claudio can by no stretch of the metaphor be deemed to 
have fallen because of his virtue. Dr. Ingleby’s gloss on this passage 
is somewhat obscure. He thinks the thought may be closely identified 
with that in Cymbeline, V, i, 11-15 (Folio, p. 392, col. 1) where Post- 
humus, addressing the gods, says : 
But alacke, 

You fnatch fome hence for little faults; that’s loue 

To haue them fall no more: you fome permit 

To fecond illes with illes, each elder worfe, 

And make them dread it to the doers thrift. 


and, combining this with the passage in Measure for Measure, says 
(with special reference to the last line—‘‘ And make them dread it, to 
the doers’ thrift’’) : 


It should mean, that the Gods allow the sinner to run his course, that in the 
event, like the prodigal son, his stomach may rise against the husks and wash, and 
that he may voluntarily return to a cleanly life. 

Such rise by sin, while those who fa// by virtue are snatched away that they may 
sin no more. 


A clearer sense may, perhaps, be given to Dr. Ingleby’s thought. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Saint Augustine’s well-known 
trope, that men’s sins, trodden under foot, may, through repentance 
and reformation, enable them to rise, as on the rounds of a ladder, 
heavenward. Such, indeed, rise by sin, and by an oxymoron of 
idea it may have been intended to say, conversely, that others 
fall by relinquishing their hold on virtue. But, thus interpreted, 
the line, however pertinent to Claudio, is without logical appli- 
cation to Angelo, for Shakespeare could hardly have had it in his 
mind to justify him by making him rise by his own sins, down- 
trodden and repented of. Another sense here suggests itself. Per- 
haps it may have been intended to convey the idea that Angelo rises 
by his severity toward the sins of others, and that Claudio falls 
because of Angelo’s pharasaical assumption of superior intolerant 
virtue. If this be so, as I am inclined to think it may be, the line 
might be understood thus: 


Some rise by [others’] sin, and some by [others’] virtue fall. 
Still, every way we look at it, it isa paradox, and, being presumably 
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from another pen than Shakespeare’s, it may be disregarded so far as 
the consideration of this crux is concerned. 

Granting, as now must appear probable, that Escalus spoke his per- 
sonal thought with reference to Angelo and not to frail humanity in 
general (and, doing so, we may grant also that the words put in the 
mouth of Escalus are but the reflex of the thought passing in Shake- 
speare’s mind), the doctrine of the association of ideas may be in- 
voked to conjecture this thought. The predominant motives are, 
doubtless, that Angelo’s integrity is under test, and that the zce of his 
composition, whether natural or assumed, will not stand the heat of 
such temptation as that to which Claudio has yielded, especially if, 
under cover of his sanctimony, impunity may seem assured. To put 
this complex chain of associated ideas into words would not be easy in 
any case, and less so when the exigency of a rhyming tag forces a 
condensation of the thought even to obscurity. It might run some- 
how thus: ‘* Some, like this Angelo, self-set in brakes of ice, may 
yield and commit without being held accountable the one faut for 
which some, like this Claudio, are condemned.’’ But the rush of the 
poet’s thoughts, joined to the fettering bondage of the rhymed end- 
ing, which in so many instances weakens or obscures their expression, 
only permits the outlining of the idea. 

It is to be borne in mind that the predestinate catastrophe—Angelo’s 
yielding to temptation under circumstances which aggravate his moral 
guilt a thousand-fold beyond Claudio’s, is ever present in the poet’s 
mind, and that he intends to prepare the auditor for it. Angelo, 
that preux chevalier,* must fall. 

* «The prenzie, Angelo?” of the folio, page 71, coiumn 2 (III, i, 94, of the G/ode 
edition), may, perhaps, be intelligibly explained by this French adjective prewx. Ac- 
cording to Littré it means valiant, It signifies something more than mere physical 
bravery or valiancy, and implies a high degree of moral perfection as well. Bayard 
was sans reproche ; Galahad’s strength was as the strength of ten, because his heart 
was pure. Inlow Latin, prew.x is constantly rendered by produs and prouesse by pro- 
ditas, which, according to Raynouard, establishes the etymology. In Old-French the 
termina] consonant is z, instead of the modern x. 

Amur n’est Jruz se n’est egals.—Marir, Fadles. 

Mielz valt fiz 4 vilain qui est Arouz et senez, 

Que ne fait gentilz hun failliz et debutez.— 7%. le mart, 1. 63, 
Rolans est Jvoz et Oliviers est sage.— Chanson de Roland, \xxxv. 

Bearing in mind—(1) the uncertain state of orthography in Shakespeare’s time as 
regards the writing of French words, (2) the irregularity of the cases in Old-French, 
the nominative ending in z while the oblique cases varied, (3) the probable orthoépy 
of preux as preuz when pronounced by an English tongue. and (4) the tendency to add 
a syllable to a naturalized adjective when the metre suggested such a license, ¢. g., 
vasty for vaste, as used by Shakespeare and Drayton, and hugy for huge, by Peele, it 
is not unreasonable to surmise that Shakespeare coined an adjective from the French 
preux or preuz, and wrote preuzie. The word fits well the first time it is used, by 
Claudio. But where it appears three lines further on, in Isabel’s speech, “ prenzie 
gardes,” correction may stumble. The original word may have been either princely 
(the reading of the later folio) or priestly (Hanmer), and the compositor’s eye may 
have caught “ prenzie ” from the line above. 
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All things considered, there is excellent internal justification for the 
presence of the word ‘‘ice’’ in this controverted passage. It is in- 
separable from the idea of Angelo’s “‘ false seeming ’’ throughout the 
play. If there be corruption, I think it should be sought elsewhere. 
But as ‘‘run’’ may very properly mean me/t in the sense of yielding 
to carnal impulse, we may well hesitate before disturbing it. Although 
a paraphrase is, as a rule, a hazardous thing to venture upon, and too 
often only darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge, the fol- 
lowing may serve, for it has in part the high authority of Dr. Ingleby: 


Some, whose lives are set in seeming brakes of ice, may run from them under the 


heat of lust without being held answerable, while others are condemned for a single 
fault. 


Although not pertinent to the present examination, yet as a matter 
of passing interest it may be conjectured, meri gratia, that the first 
line of Escalus’ ‘‘ aside’’ originally ran thus: 


Well, God forgive him, and forgive us all! 


The changes of the name of the Deity to ‘‘ heaven’’ in consequence 
of the Profanity Act of 3 Jac. (1605-6) are common in the folio. 
The play was probably written and performed circa 1604. 





TWO FRENCH MACBETHS.* 


It was no child’s play to act Shakespeare in Paris in 1822. A Lon- 
don troupe made a sad experience of this. It is true that it had the 
audacity, perhaps an excusable one, to represent the English text. 
The patriotic youths of the day, excited by editorials from the Con- 
stitutionne/, pelted the invaders with eggs and apples ; a cry louder than 
the tempest scene burst forth—that is, if Stendhal’s statement can be 
believed—‘‘ Down with Shakespeare! He is Wellington’s Aide-de- 
Camp.” 

In 1884 we have no intention of bringing the poet to task for the 
burlesque which his nation is enacting in Egypt. A¢acbeth alone has 
given this year two bountiful harvests to theatre managers—one last 
spring, at the Porte St. Martin; the other in autumn, at the Odéon ; 


* Translated by Professor Emile Pernet for SHAKESPEARIANA from the Revue des 
deux Mondes. 
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after the prose translation came a translation in verse. The Parisians 
rejoiced in a reproduction of Shakespeare, as a long-expected privi- 
lege of which every one considered himself unjustly deprived by the 
bigotry of others. ‘‘ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, at the Porte St. 
Martin. You will see what you will see. Macbeth! Not a worn-out 
Macbeth, nor a weak Macbeth, whose teeth have been filed and nails 
pared! No, gentlemen, but the very monster himself, presented by 
M. Richepin, the first, the only one who has ventured to seize him in 
his natural state and drag him before the public such ashe met him in 
the Touranian Mountains!’’ * * * ‘Now for blasphemy!’’ And 
the people followed the throng ; they entered, and they beheld a Mac- 
beth maddened by his keeper, with bristles erect and such formidable 
jaws that it was impossible to imagine for a moment the absence of 
muscles under that skin, or that fangs trembling with rage had not their 
venom. How can we fail to see Shakespeare—a perfect Shakespeare, 
and nothing but Shakespeare—when we perceive here and there dag- 
gers ‘‘ Culottés de sang!’ A nipple which a mother snatched from 
the mouth of her babe! the brain of a child which is to be dashed to 
the ground! Ah! these are no longer the platitudes of a Ducis, nor 
the insipidities of a Letourneur, of a Guizot, of a Montégut ; still less 
of a Léon Halévy, of an Emile Deschamps, of a Jules Lacroix! 
Francois-Victor Hugo himself stands amazed. Nevertheless, in- 
discreet Aryas conceived the idea of referring to the original-text, 
‘« Unmannerly breech’ d with gore.’ Breech means cudofte, and breech’d 
culotté, but only in its literal sense, in which this word is scarcely used, 
unless it be in the song, ‘‘ Votre Majesté '‘—est mal cu ottée ’’ Whence 
it follows that ‘‘ breech’d with gore’’ for the contemporaries of Shake- 
speare is about equivalent to covered with blood for the contemporaries of 
Racine. Further, some one discovers that ‘‘ breech’d’’ is not used 
alone, but that it is modified by the adverb unmannerly (cacivilement). 
Now, to wear breeches in the usual way is a mannerly proceeding ; 
breeches of blood for a dagger would be an unmannerly one; so that 
if Shakespeare has given to the word dreech’d particular force, it is for 
the simple reason that he wished by the addition of the adverb to 
introduce one of those peculiar characteristics in which the taste of his 
epoch delighted ; if he has placed in this position any other but a very 
natural expression, he has endowed his idea with great delicacy. M. 
Richepin, through affectation of exactness in translation, has imbued 
his with coarseness. And so on with the rest: nipple means the ex- 
tremity of the breast. Does a nurse say, ‘‘I am going to deprive my 
child of its nipple’’? No, she simply uses ‘ breast,’’ and does so 
without having read Ducis. As to the verb to dash out, what is the 
meaning of it if not ‘‘ to scatter’’? The verb gic/er used does not add 
anything, that we know of, to the force of the expression or of the 
figure; 1f it does, it isa wrong expression, seeking to impart more 
vigor to the text. One of Rabelais’ characters is well known, who, 
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drawing up a bill, calls a pig a pig: ‘‘ Yes, pig he says! and if I had 
a word more piggish than pig I would use it.’’ M. Richepin knows this 
word, and he uses it! Why this determination to deepen the hideous- 
ness of the scene? To astonish Shakespeare? or—we say this seri- 
ously—to injure him ? Tocarry further under the lion’s skin the retalia- 
tion of actors toward an ungrateful public? This would, after all, be 
but a childish act. With this exaggerated translation, Macbeth would 
be none the less Macder¢h ; for the first time it would be represented in 
its entirety on the stage, translated into French with that sort of fidel- 
ity which prose permits; and there would be at least the satisfaction 
of gauging its effect on the public under new conditions. 

Alas! M. Richepin has only placed these stumbling-blocks to de- 
ceive the unwary. At every trip one would exclaim: ‘‘ Heyday! the 
path is not free from ruts.’’ The deeper the mire the more satisfac- 
tory are the marks of authenticity for the work; it is the same with 
cobwebs on bottles at the wine merchant’s or with the marks of worms 
on cabinet-work at the old furniture dealers ; but this Macéeth is only 
abridged for the use of fools. ‘There are pieces wanting, and some of 
the important ones, and in the material which remains the adapter 
failed neither to cut away nor to patch. The trick is soon discovered ; 
the second day the public rushes only to behold, without faith, the 
pretended signs of exactness of the new translation ; people wish to 
see them for their own sake—these amusing cobwebs, these priceless 
worm-traces! ‘‘ Breech’d with gore, my dear, you must hear that !’’ 
The Porte St. Martin is then visited to feel a certain emotion, but not 
with the idea that one isa dupe. Is it for speed that the translator 
has cut certain passages rather short? The interpreters of the play, 
like himself, appear to have been hurried. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
has devoted no deep study to her part ; she recites many lines in quick 
rotation—almost at random. She has, nevertheless, much grace and 
energy, both in seducing Macbeth and in maddening him. M. 
Marais represents the hero with a sustained use of his powers which 
is an evidence in itself of more zeal than refinement. However, these 
wild efforts are effective, and in the banquet scene this ardor is ap- 
plauded. Thus the actors, through their natural gifts and by a ven- 
turesome display of their powers, contribute for some time to the 
receipts. The inquisitive people of Paris, though perhaps not the 
Parisians, go, for the sake of excitement if not for that of emotion, to 
pay a visit to Shakespeare put on the stage @ /a Barnum. 

Literary people, however, warn the simple-minded, who wish to 
love Shakespeare such as he is and not as an object of scandal, to wait 
for the next theatrical season. The Odéon will represent the Macbeth 
of M. Jules Lacroix, reproduced with every care. It is not the mon- 
ster in person, for it is Macbeth in verse; and our Alexandrine verse, 
pliant though it may be, demands certain concessions, at the price of 
which it renders the poetry of the original better than prose could do 
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it. Besides, we do not refer to the faithful translation published by 
M. Jules Lacroix in 1840, but to the translation adapted for the stage 
and which has already appeared. As discreet as possible in its irregu- 
larities, teeming, also, with the essence of Shakespeare, this French 
form of Macbeth, such as it is, is a masterpiece. It was received thus 
in 1863, and this title is now about to be confirmed. Behold it! It 
is not that monster, inacceptable with its deformities, the sacrifice of 
which causes but little regret, but it is a very god—deus ecce deus! It 
must be confessed that on the evening when this god appeared before 
us, notwithstanding the anticipations of prophets, its reception was a 
cold one. The public, though warned to admire, listened to Macbeth 
conscientiously—neither was attention nor respect wanting from the 
first to the last scene. But to experience, through a sudden com- 
prehension of the work—through this halo which can only be hoped 
for on the stage through intense interest and a new shudder of terror 
—to feel, we say, a sort of enjoyment that one cannot experience in 
any other play—in Louis XJ or in Fualdes—none of these were per- 
ceived, And yet I could not assert but that in Zous XJ more pleasure 
was felt nor that Fua/des excited more terror. 

Is it to the actors that we must attribute this mediocre result? They 
are not altogether blameless. M. Paul Mounet seems to have worked 
up the character of Macbeth with fair study and tact; he has appre- 
ciated, as far as his mimicry and his music permit one to judge, the 
barbarity and the melancholy of the hero, his ferocity and weakness. 
‘*A Hamlet in crime.’’ That is the character which he shows us. 
But what even then? Scarcely did a third of the words reach us. 
M. Paul Mounet, it is true, has not been endowed by the gods with 
articulate language; or, at least, he has not gone through the study 
necessary for tragical elocution; he rushes through his part. His 
support, Mlle. Tessandier, has only commenced her studies recently. 
She also, notwithstanding her good will, gives but a weak expression 
to the text. Certainly we must blame her for carrying out the char- 
acter of Lady Macbeth with a bigotry at once too great and monot- 
onous. If the heroine had been so constantly in a state of irritation 
she would not have had ‘that little hand’’ that all the perfumes of 
Arabia could not sweeten ; she would, on the contrary, possess at the 
end of each arm the powerful grip of astrangler. We would, how- 
ever, be tempted to forgive this want of appreciation to Mlle. Tessan- 
dier for her appearance, her demeanor, and her attitude in the sleeping 
scene. Instead of the excitement which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt in- 
troduced, revealing too much the actress, Mlle. Tessandier observes, 
according to the tradition of Mrs. Siddons or of Ristori, the simpli- 
city of pose and of gesture of a true somnambulist ; thus, by means 
more conformable to nature and more worthy of art, she excites greater 
emotion. But what acting or imitation can atone for the loss of so 
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many lines wrecked in the delivery of the principal interpreters? 
Thus represented, Macbeth becomes a pantomime. 

It was a surprise when, on the first evening, at the beginning of the 
fourth act, Mlle. Hadamard and M. Rebel, under the names of Malcolm 
and Macduff, gave vent to clearer enunciation ; it seemed as if a fairy 
had untied the tongues on the stage or opened the ears of the audience ; 
an operatic interlude in the midst of a ballet, such was the effect of 
this passage, which was nothing, indeed, but an interlude. M. Lacroix 
could then, without the irritation of an author, attribute a part of his 
disappointment to the delivery of the actors. Just as well, however, 
might a friend of M. Paul Mounet or of Mlle. Tessandier, if he con- 
sidered this, severely accuse the translation of M. Lacroix of not being 
a chef-d’ euvre. A rare monument of patience, of skill, of ingenuity. 
Yes, doubtless, it is that! In many a passage M. Jules Lacroix, with 
unforeseen suppleness, gives the text literally ; in many others, without 
feeling subjected to tread in the very footprints of Shakespeare, he 
accompanies him faithfully ; he keeps apace with him, and seems free 
in his action; he gives, instead of the original medal, and with less 
loss than needed, a French coin; even, more than once, without for- 
getting his author, he seems to compose true poetic lines. But let us 
not force our praise. It is said that the discretion of this remodeling 
is admirable, Let us admit that M. Lacroix has reduced, for the con- 
venience of the spectator, the number of the accessory characters ; 
let us admit, even, that he has suppressed certain dialogues of super- 
numeraries, which, nevertheless, mark the progress as well as the 
repose from the intense action of the play, and which in the Shake- 
spearian drama assume the place of the choir in that of the ancients ; 
let us admit that he has suppressed the scene of the porter, although 
it offers a marvelous contrast by its comicality, at the same time inno- 
cent and rough, with the terrible scenes which surround it; let us 
admit that he dispenses with Lady Macduff and her son, although the 
pointedness of their dialogue be like an oasis on the least attractive 
portion of the drama, and that this lovely portrayal of woman be 
perhaps not useless near Lady Macbeth. Let us excuse all these cur- 
tailments: although hard be the sacrifice, at least every mutilation is 
clear and does not affect the plot of the work. 

But the attempt at transposition is certainly much more dangerous ; 
the translator has taken this liberty: has he always made a good use of 
it? Let us go back as far as Inverness, to the moment when Macbeth 
receives Duncan for his guest, after the murder has been agreed upon, 
the protestations of devotion which he makes to him at Forres, after 
his loyal victory. Is not this imparting to the character a baseness of 
hypocrisy and at least a sang froid which Shakespeare certainly does 
not give him? To reject in the middle of this scene the poetic words 
by which Duncan, on hisarrival at the fatal castle, seems to wish him- 
self a hearty welcome, ‘‘ This castle hath a pleasant seat,’’ and the reply 
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of Banquo, ‘‘ This guest of summer, the temple haunting-martlet’’— 
is not this losing the dramatic privilege of this delightful and ironical 
omen? It is not our province, in this sketch, to examine the details 
of a translation merely as a translation. I cannot judge if M. 
Lacroix takes the golden fillet which is the diadem as a metaphorical 
ring of gold toward which fate draws him; I cannot see whether he 
really considers the verb sicken as an active verb ; besides, what mat- 
ters this? But can we forgive that Macbeth on the first advice of his 
spouse should reply resolutely, ‘‘’Tis well’’ (c’es¢ dit). I cannot for- 
get that Shakespeare commands him this reply, which is quite differ- 
ent, ‘‘ We will speak further,’’ and in this discussion I feel a certain 
predilection for Shakespeare. Can we tolerate that this admirable 
line, where the hallucination of the sight is defined by a poet, 


Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 


should become simply ye véve (I dream)? Must we approve that the 
very clear and precise words, ; 


That my keen knife see not the wound it makes! 


should become by the improper use of one word for another this frag- 
ment of an oracle ? 


Cache bien la blessure au tranchant du couteau ! 


During the murder, Lady Macbeth cries out, ‘‘ He is about it’’ 
(lest a 2euvre /) Must we admit that she can weaken and drawl 
out the sentence by adding for the sake of the rhythm, ‘‘ // y dott étre 
—He must be at it’? For the sake of this must we for a moment 
neglect Shakespeare and consider the Macbeth of M. Lacroix in itself 
as adocument of French literature? We findsuch rhymes as the fol- 
lowing: Science and conscience, dure and endure, ensemble and rassem- 
ble ; but no; it would be unjust to forget that we have to deal with a 
translation ; the difficulty peculiar to this sort of work alone explains 
certain extraordinary passages. 


Chers amis, vos coursters, gu tls sotent fermes et f pronapts 
Macbeth, il a tué le sommetil innocent * 
Sa royale nature, elle meterrifie * * * 


However, a translation of Shakespeare can be no excuse—far from 
it—for such lines as the following : 


Que mon fier ascendant te pousse et te retienne ! 
Viens donc, viens ! que mon dme électrise la tienne. 


With due reverence we say that we do not know what to wonder at 
the most—the trashiness of expression, or the anachronism of idea. 
After that, let due justice be given to the work of M. Lacroix; we 
shall refrain from entering our protest ; we ourselves commenced by 
proclaiming its merits. But Charles Lamb grew indignant at reading 
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under a portrait of Garrick, ‘‘Shakespeare and Garrick, the twin 
stars.’’ The only thing we ask is that Shakespeare and M. Lacroix be 
not looked upon also as ‘‘ twin stars.’’ 

Let us suppose, however, that this translation, as several will have 
it, be indeed a masterpiece, at least a masterpiece of its kind; let us 
suppose that M. Paul Mounet in retaining his originality may have as 
clear a mode of expression as M. Coquelin; let us suppose that Mlle. 
Tessandier without being metamorphosed articulates as clearly as 
Mlle. Reichenberg ;—would Macéeth produce upon us the extraordinary 
effect that the name of Shakespeare justifies us in hoping? I doubt 
it, and I will give my reason. Would that I could free the actors 
and the translator from remorse without censuring the poet or slander- 
ing ourselves. It is not his art that I would accuse, and it is not the 
public, but the relation between them. The English stage in the time 
of Shakespeare was in its early infancy, as ours in the time of Ducis 
was in astate of decline. To act everything or recite everything— 
the one is scarcely more reasonable than the other—one is simple, the 
other absurd. 

Of these two modes of action we know which is that of Shake- 
speare. All that he imagines, or almost so, he brings on the boards. 
We cannot say that it is through system or through the restlessness of 
genius that the author has chosen this style, or because his scarcely 
conceived ideas are impatient to be realized ; if that is the case, why 
are not the victories of Macbeth over Macdonald and the Norwegians 
represented, in the first act, as his defeat is in the last? Why this 
relation of these two battles by the soldier of Marathon instead of 
these battles enacted before our eyes? If Shakespeare places on the 
stage almost all the incidents of his fiction it is because this manner is 
the most simple and that which presents itself naturally to the mind. 
But his public, as well as his art, is entirely new; it does not grow 
weary in traveling in company with heroes; and when his thought 
has changed its channel it does not inquire whether it is for a trifle 
or for something of importance; it takes extreme pleasure in seeing 
everything with his eyes. Are we in the same frame of mind? Re- 
cent experience points to the contrary. The Porte St. Martin repre- 
sents the murder of Macduff’s son ; the spectacle of this crime scarcely 
interests us. At the Odéon, this tableau is omitted ; the recital of this 
deed given by Lenox, and listened to by Macduff, fills all hearts with 
emotion. This messenger, who seems to have sprung from ancient 
tragedy, that father who listens to him, or better, the emotion of both 
—that is what excites us: it is perhaps the only deed in the whole 
drama which creates such intensity of feeling. Further, as in the time 
of Shakespeare, as M. Taine has remarked so well, ‘‘ it is the imagina- 
tion of the public which acts as the machinist.’’? Thus through natu- 
ral kindness and without weariness it follows the characters everywhere 
and rapidly: engaged in this, it deceives itself. With greater expen- 
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diture to-day, both on the part of the management and on our own, 
we have not the same advantage. A change of scene costs us an in- 
terlude ; however the interest is divided, the attention languishes, 
sympathy becomes stagnant ; and what happens? ‘That twenty super- 
numeraries laden with paper foliage make us laugh. This represents 
the army of Malcolm and the meving forest of Birnam. 

The contemporaries of Shakespeare saw both without its costing so 
much to the manager—four men and a few bundle of sticks did the 
business. In our eyes, nowadays, supers are supers and paper 
foliage is paper foliage. It is true that AM/acbeth, among the works of 
Shakespeare, is, perhaps, with O*she//o, the one the moral unity of 
which is the least dispersed. Its material unity is broken, however, 
in many fragments, and several of these fragments can no longer be 
admitted. The idea of introducing belligerent armies on the stage 
must be abandoned unless one transfers both the actors and the audi- 
ence to the Hippodrome or to the Eden Theatre. Macbeth and Mac- 
duff will fight without emotion on the empty stage. Macduff as a 
conqueror is satisfied to place his foot on the body of the conquered. 
If he presented us his head, imitated by the most skillful card-box 
maker or wax-figure nfaker, we would send him off with more hilarity 
than horror to the Musée Grevin. Is it the fault of the poet, is it our 
fault, if we cannot believe this model to be the head of Macbeth? Is 
it the fault of the poet, is it ours, if the witches, instead of fright- 
ening us as witches, make us laugh as masqueraders ? 

They caused the pit to tremble, and even the spectators at a shilling 
a head, when King James wrote: ‘‘One named Scott has not been 
ashamed to deny in public print that there was such a thing as witch- 
craft, thus supporting the old errors of the Sadducees, who denied that 
there were spirits.’’ Then the speech of Banquo without electric light 
or trap door fills the bravest with terror. Nowadays if it occupies our 
minds it is to draw forth our criticism on the craft of the scene shifter 
or the talent of the stage carpenter. 

Assume that he has not the appearance, at the Porte St. Martin, of 
a man who has cut himself while shaving, and who still bleeds on his 
napkin ; assume that he does not rise, as at the Odéon, with his face 
turned to the end of the stage to pirouette and make his bow to the 
public; assume even that he be represented, as it is now done in 
London, by reflection of mirrors, so that we neither see nor hear that 
phantom knocking at the scenery for place of exit in a pillar of 
painted canvas. We will not, however, shudder with horror now that 
we, like the Sadducees, have fallen into old errors, and that we no 
more believe in ghosts. All the fantastic realization of Macéeth, 
while amusing our eyes, far from exciting our terror, prevents it. 

When Orestes at the end of Andromache perceives the invisible 
Eumenides, we see them reflected in his eyes; we have not the sen- 
sible proof that the image reflected there is vain; we experience the 
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after-shock of the feeling which it inspires; we cannot reassure the 
hero by making him point out his own error. Here, on the contrary, 
we are tempted to take Macbeth by the hand and to lead him straight 
up to the object he is terrified at ; the contagion of his fear which we 
can dissipate does not affect us. Thus, then, neither this style of 
dramatic composition nor that of scenic representation, both explained 
by the too material part of a rising art, by the ingenuousness of the 
poet and by that of the public, can suit ourepoch. Must we add also, 
alas ! that if, through that, the drama of Shakespeare is below our cul- 
ture, by its psychology it remains above and beyond it? That the 
customs of his characters are different from ours, that would be noth- 
ing ; but instead of expressing their sentiments they proclaim them ; 
instead of being lighted up by continual light, they reveal themselves 
by successive flashes, thereby producing the happiness of the natural- 
ist who observes them, but reducing the spectator to a state of despair. 
They resemble -men more, but they violate all customs and—must we 
say it?—-the requirements of the stage. There is no conventionality 
in this drama which accommodates itself patiently to our intelligence. 
Hermione here would not wait to have initiated us by a series of deduc- 
tions into the features of her character before uttering the famous cry, 
‘Who told you this?’ Before this cry, she would have uttered ten 
others, and ten after that. It is for the listener to measure each time 
just how far the emotion of the heroine vibrates; and it is for him to 
fill the silence of intervals. Is this possible? Yes, certainly itis. It 
is very possible for the reader who takes his time, his feet on the fen- 
der ; he sees passing before his mind a synopsis of the play, and behind 
each character he fancies he sees the whole living model. 

But at the theatre to three-fourths of the spectators in the gallery 
almost all the best is lost ; one only perceives the gesture, and not the 
muscles nor the thought which sets them inaction. A gesture is made 
which delights the attention, then another, and finally we accept the 
fact that Macbeth has killed Duncan, just as we know that Bancal and 
his acolytes have killed Fualdes. We have seen the commonplace act 
which only causes a momentary shudder; we have not felt that inter- 
nal joy which the noble spectacle of causes exercises over the mind. 
Does any one hesitate in recognizing this dissimilarity between the 
psychology of Shakespeare and our French customs, or rather our 
human infirmity? One of the least Shakespearian passages of Mac- 
beth and one which is most foreign to the substance of the drama is 
certainly the dialogue between Malcolm and Macduff at the commence- 
ment of the fourth act. The false confidence and the change which 
follows has nothing to do with the history of a crime related to us by 
the poet ; it is simply an amplification of rhetoric on a subject of moral- 
ity borrowed from the chronicles of Hollinshed and versified. 

' Nevertheless, it is one of the parts of the work which lately has 
excited the most pleasure; even the day following, still under the in- 
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fluence of the pleasure, critics have classed this scene among the best. 
Take it from the Macbeth of M. Lacroix, declare to me that it is an 
unpublished passage of Louzs XJ, of Casimir Delavigne, an episode 
borrowed from the Memoirs of Commines, in which we see the Dau- 
phin receive the homage of one of his servants, and it is not impos- 
sible that I may believe you. This is just why the public of the 
Odéon has been delighted with this passage. Thrilled by so many 
horrors in the first three acts, it commenced to breathe a little more 
freely ; it recognized sentiments and ideas with which it was familiar ; 
it heard again the old discourse in the place of the cry ; carried away 
by the talent of Shakespeare, it finds itself again at home, as a Nor- 
man might, after a trip in the Highlands, awaken in a part of the Isle 
of Wight. The scene, too highly estimated, is, moreover, misunder- 
stood. Thus the proof of our thesis is established; yes, established 
in the sense in which mathematicians comprehend the proof of a 
problem. Have I mentioned the last of the 6bstacles which alienates 
the spectator from Shakespeare? Alas, no! As well as a dramatist, 
Shakespeare is a poet and a philosopher ; he is so in Macbeth more 
than in any other of his dramas if we omit Hamdet, Is it by the glare 
of the footlights, when the heroine expires and when we are looking 
for the death of the hero—is it in such a place and at such a time that 
we see with proper intensity of feelings this flow of thought, 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps on this petty pace from day to day? 


But no; let the hero rise and hasten to the end, we are not here to 
measure our thoughts. But was I speaking of a philosopher and a 
poet? There are people whose style at least would allow itself to be 
grasped in its progress. Shakespeare adopts a vocabulary and a syntax 
peculiar to himself. A very Saint Simon in poetry and in the drama, 
so M. Darmesteter defines him, who among us knows him better than 
any one. Let us grant that Saint Simon has not that continued 
audacity or that lyrical fury of imagination which continually creates 
for itself a new mode of expression. Has there ever been an English- 
man among the contemporaries of Shakespeare who without knowing 
Macbeth and hearing it played for the first time, has understood it all ? 
We are permitted to ask this question. In our own time more than 
one word in the delivery puzzles the well-informed listener. I perceive 
the difficulties which I point out in the enjoyment of Shakespeare on 
the stage ; almost all are common to us as well as to our neighbors 
across the Channel. How will it be with us if we reflect that between 
this style and ourselves must come a translation. Which one? Is one 
possible? I mean atranslation of the life of the scene and not one 
of dead words which renders not only the meaning of the text, but 
the pathos of the style. In truth, in the scene where Lady Macbeth 
utters the famous invocation, ‘‘ Unsex me,’’ M. Frangois-Victor Hugo 
8 
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might translate it ‘‘ Désexez moi,’’ but who will construe the transla- 
tion? A literary man in his study will doubtless interpret it, but let 
this cry resound in the theatre, and not one Frenchman on the first 
hearing will grasp the sense of it. So we must be contented with M. 
Lacroix and accept ‘‘ Changez mon sexe ;’’ and where will then be the 
virtue of the words? Macbeth, a little further on, speaks of a certain 
kind of angels, ‘‘ Trumpet-tongued angels.’’ A follower of M. Mal- 
larmé will perhaps hazard, ‘‘ /amgués de trompeties,’’ but who will 
understand it? M. Lacroix ingeniously finds this substitute—‘‘ 4 
la voix @ airain ;’’ but what sort of a style has this substitute? Let 
us imagine Saint Simon reduced into insipid French by a disciple of 
LaHarpe ; and in the place of the famous sentence, ‘‘ // fut bombardé 
archevégue,’’ let us read, ‘‘ Sa nomination a un archevéché éclata 
comme une bombe.”’ 

This new Saint Simon for the use of young grammarians is neither 
more nor less than Shakespeare translated into French. But again— 
this translation which we are looking for, shall it be in prose or in 
verse? Prose is the most faithful rendition; but, hampered with 
metaphors and irrelevant in its progress, it will never allow us to for- 
get that it is a translation. It will not be a drama, but a school- 
recitation on the stage. At every turn, illusion (if any there be) will 
be destroyed. The public demands verse; they demanded it last 
spring after the attempt of M. Richepin. But the French verse, how- 
ever patiently it may be inverted, may not be adapted to English 
verse. It loses its harmony without acquiring that of the five iambics ; 
it loses its identity without imitating their force. Reflect that rhythm 
in Shakespeare is so closely allied to ideality that the progress of the 
one cannot continue when the other has ceased. ‘‘ Often,’’ said M. 
Darmesteter, ‘‘either in dialogue or in speech, when there is suspen- 
sion of meaning the verse is not finished, because there is no matter 
to perfect it.’’ We are well aware that, according to the system set 
forth by Vigny in his letters to Lord * * *, ‘‘every latitude’’ should 
be allowed to the Alexandrine verse in those accessory parts which 
are the ‘‘recitatives’’ of the drama; its sonorous firmness will be 
restored only to prolong ‘‘the melody.’’ Unfortunately, a discon- 
nected line loses its force; ‘‘un vers plat’’ is not ‘un vers simple,” 
and the familiar qualities of English prosody become errors when 
translated into French. So much for recitatives. If, besides, the 
observing of the ceesura and the importance of the rhyme after a few 
careless passages makes the Alexandrine verse stand out in all its 
beauty, then this beauty, specially adapted to the psychology of our 
tragic poets, clashes with the English thought. So much for the 
melody. Macbeth in patent leather slippers and a Louis XIV wig— 
such is, from head to foot, Macdeth in Alexandrine verse. ‘‘ This 
may appear a paradox,’’ wrote Charles Lamb, ‘‘ but I cannot help 
thinking that the plays of Shakespeare are less intended for the stage 
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than any other dramatic author; I might say of almost all.’’ But, 
played on a French stage in French in the nineteenth century, to 
prove that they should not be played, are we to be accused of making 
use of a paradox? Well, we run the risk of this, and such is our con- 
clusion. However honorable a desire we may feel to practice the ad- 
miration of foreign literature, we will do wisely to practice this one 
only in private, and we shall be better imbued with grace and offer to the 
god a homage more worthy of his acceptance. Macbeth at the Odéon 
in 1884 can only have the success of an exercise in oral versification 
or of a heavy drama, of a conférence or of a melodrama, Is it worth 
while to transplant Shakespeare from his native soil for such a meagre 
result ? Louis GANDERAX. 





ANNALS OF PLAYS ACTED AT CAMBRIDGE 
DURING SHAKESPEARE’S LIFETIME. 


In the time of my residence in Cambridge I have seen tragedies, comedies, histo- 
ries, pastorals, and shows publicly acted, in which the graduates of good place and 
reputation have been specially parted— HEYwoop, Apology for Actors, 1612. 


Very little attention has been paid by Shakespearian scholars to 
plays acted at the Universities. The topic is, however, an interesting 
one and has a direct bearing in more than one point on the career of 
Shakespeare himself. The present paper is not exhaustive, but deals 
with some of the most interesting of such plays acted in Shakespeare’s 
time, between 1598 and 1616. 

As we shall find the surest ground of fact and have least need of 
conjecture in the later part of this time, it will be well to begin with 


ALBUMAZAR, 


by Thomas Tomkis. This play was acted by the gentlemen of Trinity 
College, before King James I, on March gth, 1614-15, on the occasion 
of his first visit to the University of Cambridge, in his Progress of® 
that year. Besides Latin plays, which were performed, the Piscatory 
of Phineas Fletcher was to have been acted if the King could have 
tarried another night. A/bumazar is founded on L’ Astrologo of Giam 
Battista della Porta, printed at Venice in 1606. 
We next have to consider 
LINGUA, 

entered in the Stationers’ Register February 23d, 1606-7. This play 
is also clearly founded on an Italian model, and there can be little 
doubt, was written by the same hand as the preceding. The manner 
of dividing the scenes, the frequent use of the phrase, ‘‘ What you 
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will,’’ the minute knowledge of games at cards, the command of 
technical astrological terms, the great likeness of style and metre, the 
turns given to the epilogues, the knowledge of Marston’s plays, and 
many other similarities too numerous to be mentioned now, all point 
to identity of authorship. Mr. P. A. Daniel, who suggested to me 
this attribution of Zzmgua to Tomkis, moreover, has pointed out to 
me that in the original quartos ‘“‘ tiff toff’’ is continually used as a sort 
of stage direction to indicate the sound of the beating, or, as we should 
say, ‘* dusting the jackets’’ of one personage by another, and ‘tick 
tock’’ in like manner to indicate knocking at adoor. This is taken 
directly from the Italian. It is common in LZ’ Astrologo and many 
other plays, but occurs in no other English ones that have fallen under 
my notice. In Hazlitt’s Dods/ey there is an absurd note (ix, 434) by 
Collier telling us that ‘tiff toff’’ expresses Crapula’s coughing, and 
concluding with this significant statement as to these words: ‘‘ Though 
it might not be necessary to insert them, their omission ought to be 
mentioned.’’ Bothhe and Hazlitt do, notwithstanding, omit them in 
nearly every instance, and do not mention the omission. As to the date 
of this play, it was certainly not, as Reed says, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth: the whole plot is one depreciation of women, and would have 
been most offensive to her Majesty ; on the other hand, it must be 
early, very early, in James’ reign. In III, v, Memory remembers 
‘‘ about the year 1602 many used this skew kind of language.’’ The 
point of the jest would be lost if the play were several years later than 
1602. I place it very early in 1603, almost immediately after James’ 
accession, at the time when he was expressing his disparaging opinions 
about his predecessors. (See Aikin’s Memoirs of James J, vol. 1, ch. 
v.) I will even venture to conjecture that this play was performed at 
Hinchinbrook before James I, when the heads of the University came 
to meet the King on his entrance-journey to London, in April, 1603. 
‘« The matchless entertainment’’ then given to him by Master Oliver 
Cromwell included speeches and poems (among others one by P. 
Fletcher) from these University men, and it is hardly likely, consid- 
ering James’ proclivities, that plays should be omitted. Still further : 
there is an old tradition traceable to S. Miller, who publishd an edi- 
tion of this play in 1657, that Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, had 
taken a part in it. Winstanley’s exaggeration of this tradition to the 
effect that the part was that of Tactus and that his ambition was 
swollen thereby, is (as this kind of moral falsehood usually is) as con- 
temptible as absurd. But S, Miller’s statement is not so easily dis- 
posed of. It is usually explained as referring to some hypothetical 
performance of Zimgua at Cambridge of uncertain date on an un- 
known occasion, because Cromwell, born in 1599, would be too young 
to take part in the original performance—certainly too young for the 
part of Tactus, but not, I think, too young for any part. There is 
one part of two words only, which he may have taken. In IV, vii, 
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Appetitus says, ‘‘ How now; what small, thin fellow are you here? 
Ha?’’ and Small Beer replies, ‘‘ Beer, forsooth! Beer, forsooth !’’ 
The boy to represent Small Beer would be, of course, the youngest 
procurable ; the opportunity of introducing any member of the family 
to the new King’s notice was not to be neglected. Why should not 
Oliver Cromwell, then about three years old, have taken this part in a 
play performed at his uncle’s house? Of course, on Winstanley’s 
principles, it would have led to his taking ‘‘ small beer’’ parts ever 
after, but this argument does not greatly affect me. 
Still going back in time we come to 


THE RETURN FROM PARNASSUS, 


S. R., October 16th, 1605. There is abundance of evidence in this 
play that fixes the date to 1601 or thereabouts, but before entering on 
this I may point out that it was ‘‘ publicly acted by the students of St. 
John’s College,’’ and not merely presented to the King or other great 
personage like the preceding plays. It was, most likely, written by a 
member of St. John’s. 

The play opens with a Prologue, of which more hereafter. Then 
Ingenioso, the satirist, enters with Juvena/ in his hand. He is man- 
ifestly Nash, ‘‘ young Juvenal.’’ For proof of this read the first 
speech, especially the line, 


O suffer me among so many men 
To tread aright the traces of thy pen. 


Then comes in Judicio, a ‘‘ corrector* for the press,’’ who criticises the 
numerous Anthologies or Flores Poetarum recently published, among 
them specially Belvedere, or The Garden of the Muses, entered S. R. 
August 11th, 1600. He then gives the following list of poets from 
that book, and Ingenioso proposes to ‘‘ censure’’ them: 














1. Edmund _Spenser...... 6) Cantab., 

2. Henry Constable.......living...... Cantab., Academico. 
3. Samuel Daniel..........living...... Oxon., 

4. Thomas Lodge......... living...... Oxon. ? Cantab., Philomusus. 
5. Thomas Watson....... GONE....0K<s Oxon., 

6. Michael Drayton...... living...... Cantab., Studioso. 
9: FORE TIER ioc ciciccee living ..... Oxon., Phantasma. 
8. John Marston.......... living...... Oxon., Furor. 

g. Christopher Marlowe.dead...... Cantab., 


They censure them accordingly. But between Davis and Marston in 
the play as it stands comes a censure in prose on Locke and Hudson, 


* This is important as showing the existence of such an avocation in 1601. 
It is qpnstantly decried by many critics of our time and I have been blamed for main- 
taining it, just as I have for asserting the existence of short-hand at the same date, 
by those who ought to know better. 
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which is clearly an interpolation, made probably when the play, 
which had been thrown aside, was revised and publicly acted. In like 
manner in another interpolation after Marlowe’s we find censures on 
Jonson, Shakespeare, Churchyard (the latter two not University men), 
and Nash—this last one as deceased. Now, as the original production 
of this play was on some Christmas (see Prologue, ‘*a Christmas toy’’), 
and Nash was almost certainly alive when he published his Swmmer’ s 
Last Will, October 2d, 1600, and Elizabeth died in March, 1602-3, 
the ‘‘ censure’’ of that poet must have been inserted at some date not 
earlier than Christmas, 1600, nor later than 1602, With regard to the 
original list of nine poets, it will be noticed that three poets men- 
tioned in them were dead, and I shall try to show that those still 
living correspond to characters in the play itself. Of these more by 
and by. 

We next have Darter, the printer, entering and bargaining with In- 
genioso (Nash) fora satire on Cambridge. This scene is meant, I think, 
to distinctly point out that Ingenioso and his friends are no fictions, 
but representations of real living men. 

But if they be such, if the whole play be, as I believe, one contin- 
uous personal satire, we ought to be able to identify some of the char- 
acters. It will to thisend be convenient to leave further consideration 
of the course of the plot and to examine each personage separately. 
The dramatis persone fall into groups, the first of which is that of the 
satirists, Ingenioso, Furor, Phantasma. 

1. INGENIOSO, ‘‘ young Juvenal,’’ who carries the vinegar-bottle, 
sells Darter a libel on Cambridge, is ‘‘an inventor of slight person ’’ 
(I, vi), satirizes the Recorder, takes refuge in the Isle of Dogs, is too 
clearly Thomas Nash to need further comment. Note specially the 
allusion to his expulsion from Cambridge for his satire, Terminus et 
non Terminus, in V, iv 


For had not Cambridge been to me unkind 
I had not turn’d to gall a milky mind, 


and the opening censure of Nash in I, iii, which was clearly inserted 
after Nash’s death. 

*. Furor, of ‘‘the roaring Muse”’ and “high, tiptoe, strutting 
poesy’’ (III, iv), who satirizes Sir Roderick, is no less clearly Marston. 
He is distinctly identified by the phrase used by Furor in IV, ii, “lift 
his leg ;’’ compare the opening censure on Marston, ‘‘ What, Mr. Kin- 
sayder, lifting your leg?’’ etc. He, too, retires to the Isle of Dogs, 
that is, goes to live among the lawyers, as we are told in the play 
itself. Marston wasa member of the Temple. His style is admirably 
parodied in the character of Furor. 

3. PHANTASMA, who satirizes Amoretto and also retires to the Ige of 
Dogs, is harder to identify. He must have been a member of one of 
the Inns of Court, and probably one of the list censured by Ingenioso 
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and Judicio. The only satirist in that list available to us is Sir John 
Davies, among whose /igrams is one on Publius, whom I shall pres- 
ently try to identify with Amoretto. He had also been expelled from 
the Middle Temple for quarreling with Richard Martin, whom I take 
to be the Recorder of this play. The indications are slight, but, I 
think, taken in conjunction with the other characters, sufficient. 

A second group consists of Philomusus and Studioso. 

4. PuiLomusus, who is disguised as Theodore, the French doctor, 
who has traveled in Italy and France, who has pursuivants out against 
him, who is engaged by Kempe to play the “‘ foolish justice,”’ after- 
ward turns fiddler, and finally Arcadian shepherd or poet, and who 
while he acts as a French doctor lives in Shoe Lane, can hardly be 
mistaken. ‘Thomas Lodge was a French doctor, M. D. of Avignon, 
had traveled in Italy and France, was frequently in danger of impris- 
onment for debt, was connected with the Chamberlain’s Company of 
players, and relinquished the stage for poetry and other writings. He 
lived in Warwick Lane, which is close by and parallel to Shoe Lane. 
It is possible that 


When shall our souls their wearied /odge forego? (I, iv) 


may contain an allusion to Lodge’s name. It is doubtful whether 
Lodge was a member of Cambridge University. Langbaine says he 
was, and although we know that he belonged to Trinity College, 
Oxford, it does not follow that he did not afterward go to Cam- 
bridge. Such migrations were much more frequent at that time than 
now. 

5. SruDIOso appears as Jacques, Theodore’s man ; he too has trav- 
eled in France, etc. ; the pursuivants are out for him; Burbadge sets 
him to play Jeronymo and Richard III—in fact, he follows Philomu- 
sus in all his fortunes. It is noticeable that Kempe persists in calling 
him Otioso, not Studioso. The only writers for the Chamberlain’s 
Men known to us of this date are Shakespeare, Drayton, and Jonson. 
Shakespeare and Jonson were not then University Men, although Jon- 
son became so afterward. Drayton no doubt did write for the Cham- 
berlain’s Men about 1597. The commencement of his dramatic career 
was The Merry Devil of Edmonton, acted by that company. He was 
also at that time very intimate with Lodge and Shakespeare, although 
the general reader will find no evidence of this in his published 
works : he cut out all allusions to them in his later editions, although, 
like Jonson, he praised Shakespeare highly after his death. Drayton 
is reckoned a tragedian by Meres in 1598, but Lodge as a comic 
writer, which agrees with the parts they play in the scene with Kempe. 
Drayton was a Cantab., like Studioso. In V, i, ‘‘ The World and For- 
tune hath played on us too long,’’ seems to allude to Drayton’s writ- 
ing for the Fortune Company after he left the Globe. He and Philo- 
musus finally retired from the stage to ‘‘ the downs of Kent,”’ 7. ¢., to 
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seek the patronage of the Countess of Pembroke. Compare Drayton’s 
eighth Elogie in his Pastorals. 

6. ACADEMICO is very hard to decipher: he is a Cantab. who seeks 
to obtain a living because gratitude is due to him from Amoretto, for 
whom he had written a speech for the Queen’s birthday at Cambridge. 
Amoretto sells the living to an undeserving ignoramus. Academico 
hates the Popish tongue of Latin. Constable would answer in other 
respects, but he was a Roman Catholic—unless, indeed, this hatred of 
Popish Latin be a sort of ironical apology for him. This, however, 
is the only character of whose identification I feel any doubt. 

The next point to determine is the date of the acting of the play. 
Doubtless the original conception and most of the composition was 
completed soon after the appearance of Belvedere in Nash’s lifetime, 
but there are unmistakable evidences of later revision. ‘The siege of 
Ostend had commenced, Nash was deceased, etc.,—but the conclusive 
datum lies in the examination of Immerito, from which we learn that 
the Dominical letter was C and that the last quarter of the moon was 
on the fifth day at 2h. 38m. in the morning. This fixes the date as 
January, 1602-3, and if confirmation be needed we find it in what 
Momus says in the Prologue, ‘*‘ What is here presented is an old, 
musty show that hath lain this twelvemonth in the bottom of a coal- 
house.”’ 

The intent of the play is to set forth the ill fortunes of University 
poets, exemplified in Nash, Marston, Davis, Constable, Lodge, and 
Drayton, the only living one quoted on the other side being Daniel. 
There is, however, one more character worth examining, Amoretto. 
He is a Cambridge man, a plagiarist, for whom Academico writes a 
speech on the Queen’s Accession-day, November 17th; he forms his 
style on Ovid’s Art of Love, uses technical hunting and other sport- 
ing phrases in his conversation, is a member of the Temple, son 
of Sir Roderic, knows no languages, is satirized by Phantasma 
(? Davies), is a ‘‘ carpenter of Sonnets,’’ writes of his mistress’ sweet- 
ness in a most equivocal manner, has been in Italy, is a friend. of the 
Recorder (? R. Martin), has a living in his gift, but is not in holy 
orders himself. Does all this point to Daniel? We know too little 
of his life to answer definitely ‘‘ yes,’’ but the point is worth noting for 
future investigation. 

One point more and we may dismiss the play. Kempesays: ‘‘ Few 
of the University men play well. Why here’s our fellow, Shake- 
speare, puts them all down, ay, and Ben Jonson too. Oh! that Ben 
Jonson is a pestilent fellow ; he brought up Horace giving the poets a 
pill; but our fellow, Shakespeare, hath given him a purge that made 
him bewray his credit.’’ Jonson’s representation of himself as 
Horace in the Poetaster and of Marston as Crispinus has been more 
than sufficiently commented on; but the fact here proved, that 

hakespeare satirized Jonson, has been neglected. It must have been 
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in some play of date closely following on that of the Poefaster, there- 
fore in 1601. The only play that fulfills the conditions is, I think, 
Twelfth Night, and if, as I conjectured in my paper on Marston, that 
poet is Malvolio, then Jonson would be Sir Toby Belch, the arrogant, 
the drinker, the bringer of his enemies into ridicule. 

I must now pass on to another play, but first stop to point out how 
changed we find the character of these University plays in leaving the 
reign of James for that of Elizabeth. Personal satire instead of 
typical, the comedy of Aristophanes instead of that of Menander. 


TIMON. 


This is a University play of about 1600. It was not printed, and 
the occasion of its production is not known. As plays were always 
presented on the occasions of elections of Chancellors, it is possible 
that this was prepared for the election of Sir Robert Cecil, 1600-1. 
As he did not visit the University on that occasion, it may have lain 
neglected afterward. The preceding play may have also been written 
for the same occasion, and only printed because, failing of its pre- 
sentation as originally intended, it was afterward publicly performed. 


LELIA., 


When Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was chosen Chancellor of 
Cambridge, in 1598, he was entertained at Queen’s College, and the 
pleasant comedy of Zeéa was excellently well acted before him. 
(Fuller, History of the University of Cambridge, p. 156.) This play is 
unnoticed by Halliwell, Collier, and the Bag. Dram. The heroine 
of Wily Beguiled is called Lelia, and I believe this to have been the 
play in question. It must have been acted after August 4th, when 
Cecil, the predecessor of Essex as Chancellor, died. 

Wily Beguiled has all the air of a play written for a London audi- 
ence and adapted for a University performance or vice versa. Com- 
pare, for instance, the allusion to ‘* Momus’ mates,’’ in the Prologue 
with the Induction to Zhe Return from Parnassus. ‘That this play 
of Wily Beguiled is a personal satire I tried to show in 1876, and still 
maintain my theory as to the identity of the chief personages. 

That Churms, for instance, who has (I, i) been ‘‘ at Cambridge, 2 
scholar; at Calais, a soldier; and now in the country, a lawyer, and 
the next degree shall be a coney catcher,’’ is Lodge there can be small 
doubt. Lodge wrote the greater part of Zhe Looking-glass for Lon- 
don,* alluded to in the Prologue, in which the ‘‘ calf-skin jests’’ imi- 





* In 1590-1, not before 1589, as generally taken for granted, Oseas and Jonas, 
the prophets of judgment and mercy, who call the Londoners to repentance, are 
Edmund Coppinger and Henry Arthington, Hacket’s prophets of judgment and 
mercy, who cried, “ Repent, England, repent,” from a cart in Cheapside, July 16th, 
1591. See Fuller, Church History, under that date. 
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tated in this play are introduced. He also, in my opinion, in con- 
junction with Greene, wrote Zhe Zinner of Wakefield, from which 
Churms’ name, Wily, has been taken. All through the play the 
character of Churms should be compared with Philomusus, in Zhe 
Return from Parnassus. 

But since that essay of mine was published I have found more defi- 
nite evidence as to the authorship of this play. In the Prologue a 
juggler enters and offers to -*‘ show tricks.’’ Now, in the second scene 
of Dekker’s Sattromastix, Captain Tucla says to Horace, 7. e., Jonson, 
**T’ll teach thee * * to tell gentlemen I am a juggler, and can show 
tricks.’’ I have searched in vain for any passage either in Jonson’s 
works or any play in which he could possibly have had a hand cor- 
responding to this description except this Prologue, which must 
therefore, I think, be assigned to Jonson, the author of the play itself 
being the ‘‘ humorous George’’ of the Prologue, 7. ¢., George Peele, 
as Dyce suggested, not Chapman, as I formerly thought when I ac- 
cepted the hypothesis of Mr. Daniel of a later date for the play. 
But the humorous George of the Prologue, ‘‘as melancholy as a 
myrtle-tree,’’ is the Sophos of ‘‘melancholy dumps’”’ in the play, in 
other words, the author of the play himself, George Peele, and his 
friend Fortunatus, who has come back from the wars, is evidently 
Jonson. Robin Goodfellow, Churms’ friend, is Drayton, the author 
of Zhe Merry Devil and Nymphidia. As our investigations extend, 
it will be found that he was often satirized under that name. Peter 
Plodall, Lelia’s third suitor, I cannot as yet identify, but there are 
characters in other plays with whom he is identical. That the date of 
this play is 1597 I have no doubt. It contains passages distinctly 
parodying Romeo and Juliet (c. 1595-6, but still on the stage in 1598), 
and Zhe Merchant of Venice, but no allusion to any later play of 
Shakespeare. 

As to Will Cricket, the ‘‘ fool,’’ whose dancing is so highly com- 
mended, he is, as I conjectured in 1876, undoubtedly William Kempe, 
but the date now assigned to the play affords additional evidence of 
the truth of this conjecture, for in November, 1598, Kempe, who was 
(together with Burbadge and Shakespeare) at the head of the Chamber- 
lain’s Players, was acting at the Curtain. I agree with Mr. Halliwell that 
this interpretation must be given to the ‘‘ Curtain plaudites’’ assigned 
to Romeo and Juliet in Marston’s 1598 Satyxs. But I now think him 
entirely wrong in supposing that in 1596 that company acted at that 
playhouse. The lease of the theatre granted to J. Burbadge in 1576 
expired in April, 1597, and Giles Allen refused to renew it according 
to covenant. The Burbadges, however, retained possession till Decem- 
ber, 1598, when they removed the timber, etc., of the theatre to build 
the Globe. That the companies with which the Burbadges were con- 
nected acted at the theatre which was James Burbadge’s property may 
be looked on as certain; no doubt the Queen’s Company acted there 
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from 1583 to 1591 and the Chamberlain’s from 1594 to 1597, but we 
find no notice of any plays performed at the theatre after July, 1597, 
and a positive statement that it was ‘‘deserted’’ and empty in 
1598. (See Halliwell’s J//ustrations.) Sometime in the latter part, 

then, of 1597 the Chamberlain’s Men left the theatre and went to the 
Curtain. But in October of that year Pembroke’s Men joined the 
Admiral’s at the Rose, and as they were the only then existing com- 
pany who could have occupied a public theatre (excepting the Cham- 
berlain’s and Admiral’s, who were otherwise located), and as the Curtain 
was the only theatre they could have occupied, there is no doubt that 
they had used that house from 1594 to 1597. In the play before us 
Cricket complains that old Plodale (the landlord of his house, Giles 
Allen) has given him notice to quit, and says, ‘‘ If you discharge me, 
I’ll discharge my pestilence at you, for to let my house before my 
lease be out is cutthroatery, and to scrape for more rent is poll-den- 
ery.’’ Surely this alludes to the refusal of Giles Allen to continue 
the letting of the theatre to Kemp and his company according to the 
covenants of the original lease. 

It may be worth noting that the plot of this play is identical with 
the Anne Page story, or the Merry Wives of Windsor, where Dr. 
Caius is the counterpart of Churms, Fenton of Sophos, and Slender of 
Plodall. I do not intend in this paper to follow out these identities 
—that will be better to do in an essay on the Merry Wives—but I may 
point out that the name Cricket is the same as that of the fairy of that 
appellation in Shakespeare’s play, and.that it seems not unlikely that 
that part was acted by Kempe. 

There is in scene xiiia passage which, if my interpretation be right, 
throws great light on several obscure points in the Shakespearian 
drama: ‘‘As long as Hanks with the great head has been about to 
show his little wit in the second part of his pretty poetry.’?’ Hanks 
was a Paris Garden bear, and here evidently means a writer of Paris 
Garden plays. ‘There wasno play known in dramatic annals of which 
the second part was unissued in 1597 except Dekker’s Fortunatus, of 
which the first part was acted as an old play in February, 1596, but the 
complete play was not performed till November, 1599. The first part 
cannot date later than 1593, and probably, as the theatres were shut 
in that year, not later than 1592. Had it been produced in the in- 
terim, it would be found in Henslow’s Déary under its proper date. 
This implies that Dekker was a much earlier writer than has been sup- 
posed, and this, when I come to treat of his ‘‘ Annals,’’ I shall be pre- 
pared to show. That Gripe represents Henslow in this play and that 
all its details are satiric I doubt not; but further investigation into 
these details must be left till I have laid before my readers ‘‘ Annals’’ 
of Dekker, Lodge, and Drayton. 

It would be useless to seek further back into the history of plays 
performed at Cambridge unless we desire to investigate the Mysteries 
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and Moralities that preceded the introduction of theatres in London, 
and the almost simultaneous production of true stage plays—a study of 
antiquarian importance, but dull, very dull, and not embraced in the 
limits of time we may fairly call SHAKESPEARIAN. 


HO fp leay 





SHAKESPEARE’S BED. 


The bequest by Shakespeare to his wife of his ‘‘ second-best bed ’’ has 
been the subject of much comment. Some writers have discovered 
in this circumstance a studied slight upon his wife, and it has served 
to strengthen the opinions of others who hold that at the time of his 
death there was no love existing between Shakespeare and his wife. 

The fact of the bequest having been interlined in the will has been 
pointed out in further confirmation of this argument; but there are 
other interlineations wherein he leaves to his friends, Hamlet Sadler, 
William Reynolds, John Heminge, Richard Burbage, and Henry Con- 
dell, sums of money to buy themselves rings to be worn in memory of 
the poet. These were his friends and fellow actors, and certainly 
there was no thought of slighting them when their bequests were in- 
terlined in the will. Doubtless the frequent interlineations were owing 
to the carelessness of the scrivener who prepared the will, and it has 
been plausibly suggested that the whole document was originally in- 
tended for a mere rough draft, which was hurriedly prepared and exe- 
cuted by Shakespeare during some temporary illness which may have 
provoked fears of a serious nature, with the intention of having it 
carefully copied and again executed if time permitted. Why. this was 
was not done we can only conjecture, but the carelessness shown by 
the great majority of persons concerning their wills readily suggests 
a putting off of this duty until it was too late. 

Why did he leave his wife his ‘‘ second-best’’ bed? Why not his 
best bed? Because, most probably, this was the one that they had 
themselves used, the best bed being reserved for the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, Drayton, Ben Jonson, or others of his visitors. It very likely 
occupied the room set apart for guests, while the ‘‘ second-best ’’ one 
was endeared to his wife as having been their common resting-place. 
Here their children were born, and here the poet himself breathed 
his last. What wonder was it, then, that his wife should desire to own 
such a memorial of their wedded life? 

It will be remembered that Shakespeare left to his daughter Susanna 
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and to her husband, Dr. John Hall, ‘‘all the rest of his goods, chat- 
tels, leases, plate, and household stuff whatsoever,’’ and it is more 
than probable that it was arranged that Mrs. Shakespeare should live 
with them at New Place after the poet’s death, so that she would have 
the same benefit from the goods as she had in her husband’s lifetime. 

The bequest of beds would seem to have been a common form of 
legacy in olden times in England. Philippa, wife of Roger de Mor- 
timer, third Earl of March, and daughter of William Montacute, Earl 
of Salisbury, by her will, dated 1381, bequeathed to her son Edmond 
‘‘a bed and a gold ring.’’ Lady Joan, Princess Dowager of Wales, 
in her will, dated 1385, gave her son, King Richard, her ‘‘ new bed 
of red velvet, embroidered with ostrich feathers of silver, and heads 
of leopards of gold, with boughs and leaves proceeding from their 
mouths.’’ To her son Thomas, Earl of Kent, she gave her ‘‘ bed of 
red camak, paled with red, and rays of gold,’’ and to her other son, 
John Holland, she left a bed of red camak. 

Richard, Earl of Arundel, who was beheaded in 1392, bequeaths 
‘to my son Richard, a standing bed called ‘clove;’ also a blue bed 
of silke, which is generally at Rygate. To my daughter Marishal, my 
blue bed, usually in London.”’ 

Edward, Duke of York, in 1415, bequeaths ‘‘to my dear wife, 
Philippa, my bed of feathers and leopards, with the furniture apper- 
taining to the same.” 

Katherine, Lady Hastings, in 1503, bequeaths ‘‘ to my son George, 
a good fedder bedde, a boulster, a paire of blankets, a paire of fus- 
tians, and a paire of fine sheetes. I will that Cecile (Marquesse of 
Dorset) have my bed of arras, tillor, tester, and counterpane, which 
she late borrowed of me.’’ 

Coming down to persons of lower station, we find that in 1602 
Joyce Haliday, of Stratford-upon-Avon, by her will bequeathed to 
her brother her ‘‘ best feather bed, one bolster, a pillow, and the best 
covering for a bed ;’’ while in 1586 Hervey Harte left ‘‘unto John 
Harte, one bed, on the right hand coming in at the door in the Star 
Chamber, with all the furniture in the chamber called the Half-Moon.”’ 

When we remember that Mrs. Shakespeare had her dower in her 
husband’s estate, and that she had also very probably been amply 
provided for by arrangements made in her husband’s lifetime, and 
that she was to live with her daughter Susanna after the poet’s death, 
it will be seen that the bequest of the second-best bed was probably 
made to her at her own request, as the most valued possession that he 


could leave her. 
/ 
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best bed? Because, most probably, this was the one that they had 
themselves used, the best bed being reserved for the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, Drayton, Ben Jonson, or others of his visitors. It very likely 
occupied the room set apart for guests, while the ‘‘ second-best ’’ one 
was endeared to his wife as having been their common resting-place. 
Here their children were born, and here the poet himself breathed 
his last. What wonder was it, then, that his wife should desire to own 
such a memorial of their wedded life ? 

It will be remembered that Shakespeare left to his daughter Susanna 
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and to her husband, Dr. John Hall, ‘‘all the rest of his goods, chat- 
tels, leases, plate, and household stuff whatsoever,’’ and it is more 
than probable that it was arranged that Mrs. Shakespeare should live 
with them at New Place after the poet’s death, so that she would have 
the same benefit from the goods as she had in her husband’s lifetime. 

The bequest of beds would seem to have been a common form of 
legacy in olden times in England. Philippa, wife of Roger de Mor- 
timer, third Earl of March, and daughter of William Montacute, Ear] 
of Salisbury, by her will, dated 1381, bequeathed to her son Edmond 
‘‘a bed and a gold ring.’”’ Lady Joan, Princess Dowager of Wales, 
in her will, dated 1385, gave her son, King Richard, her ‘‘ new bed 
of red velvet, embroidered with ostrich feathers of silver, and heads 
of leopards of gold, with boughs and leaves proceeding from their 
mouths.’’ To her son Thomas, Earl of Kent, she gave her ‘‘bed of 
red camak, paled with red, and rays of gold,’’ and to her other son, 
John Holland, she left a bed of red camak. 

Richard, Earl of Arundel, who was beheaded in 1392, bequeaths 
‘‘to my son Richard, a standing bed called ‘clove;’ also a blue bed 
of silke, which is generally at Rygate. To my daughter Marishal, my 
blue bed, usually in London.” 

Edward, Duke of York, in 1415, bequeaths ‘‘to my dear wife, 
Philippa, my bed of feathers and leopards, with the furniture apper- 
taining to the same.” 

Katherine, Lady Hastings, in 1503, bequeaths ‘‘ to my son George, 
a good fedder bedde, a boulster, a paire of blankets, a paire of fus- 
tians, and a paire of fine sheetes. I will that Cecile (Marquesse of 
Dorset) have my bed of arras, tillor, tester, and counterpane, which 
she late borrowed of me.”’ 

Coming down to persons of lower station, we find that in 1602 
Joyce Haliday, of Stratford-upon-Avon, by her will bequeathed to 
her brother her ‘‘ best feather bed, one bolster, a pillow, and the best 
covering for a bed ;’’ while in 1586 Hervey Harte left ‘‘unto John 
Harte, one bed, on the right hand coming in at the door in the Star 
Chamber, with all the furniture in the chamber called the Half-Moon.” 

When we remember that Mrs. Shakespeare had her dower in her 
husband’s estate, and that she had also very probably been amply 
provided for by arrangements made in her husband’s lifetime, and 
that she was to live with her daughter Susanna after the poet’s death, 
it will be seen that the bequest of the second-best bed was probably 
made to her at her own request, as the most valued possession that he 


could leave her. 
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A TOPICAL INDEX SHAKESPEARIANZ:: 


BEING A LIST OF PRINTED MATTER OTHER THAN LITERARY OR ES- 
THETIC COMMENTARY OR CRITICISM, RELATING TO WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, PRINTED IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TO THE YEAR 1885. 


COMPILED BY APPLETON MORGAN, A. M., 


AUTHOR OF “THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH,” “SOME SHAKESPEAREAN COMMENTA- 
TORS,” ETC, 


PREFATORY. 


Here follows an attempt to group the mass of publications on 
Shakespearian themes under an Alphabetical Index for the benefit of 
specialists in Shakespearian study. Everybody familiar with the ex- 
tent of that mass—even with a single branch or section thereof— 
knows how entirely futile such an attempt would be did it contemplate 
too much, or were it ambitious of being absolutely exhaustive. No 
such attempt has ever succeeded except approximately, and certainly 
no index making such a claim anywhere exists to-day. Up to 1865 
Mr. Allibone enumerated about five thousand titles in his admirable 
‘¢ Shakespeariana”’ (in his Dictionary of Authors) exclusive of edi- 
tions—which he entered without counting. But while Mr. Allibone’s 
admirable work comes so near exhaustiveness, no effort seems to be 
anywhere made to carry it onward from that date. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the present attempt will not be considered redundant. It is 
offered with great diffidence. I have been led to undertake it because 
continually feeling—in the course of my own special study—the lack 
of just such a guide; and, considering the very great difficulties 
encountered and the very great labor involved (especially to one 
whose moments of leisure are far between and few), I hope the 
motive, at least, of its preparation may be credited to me. In prepar- 
ing it, I have subjected my arrangement to the following rules: 

I. Where the precise field is covered by more than one paper or 
volume, to give only the one—or at most the two—latest. Preference 
is, of course, always given to regularly published volumes over pri- 
vately printed books or articles in periodicals. But this exclusion is 
never attempted unless there is no doubt as to the exact field being 
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covered by the later volume. Where such a doubt exists, the benefit 
of it has been inclined to the side of fullness. 

II. When a bibliography of any single field or controversy exists 
(like Mr. Wyman’s admirable Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Controversy, or Mr. Norris’s of works relating to the portraits), I have 
included only the leading volumes mentioned in such bibliography, 
with those printed since its appearance. 

III. In treating such episodes as the Ireland or the Perkins Folio 
controversies—which, although almost completely absorbing the 
periodical and pamphlet literature (to say nothing of the great volumes 
hurled at each other by the contestants) of their day, are now as 
dead as are the First and Second Punic Wars, without, like them, having 
left any influence upon anything—I have not felt justified in even that 
quantum of reference. Whatever it may eventuate in, the Baco- 
Shakespearian authorship controversy is still to the fore, and the 
contemporary student is therefore entitled to its careful enlistment 
here. But the Ireland and Perkins Folio struggles being matters of 
history—the facts undisputed, the story told, the foemen either dead 
or reconciled—a single, or at least a cross, reference to each appears 
to be all that is necessary ; especially since Mr. Allibone’s ample list 
of publications as to each is readily accessible. 

The reader will notice that the Index is intended to be exclusive of 
general biographies of William Shakespeare, and that none are therefore 
mentioned—except with reference to some especial point or discussion. 
There are two very recent great biographies now before the public 
which so completely represent and satisfy the two possible extreme 
views of that illustrious life, that I do not see how any other can be 
needed. Mr. Fernivall’s (prefixed to his Leopold Shakespeare) stands 
for the ‘‘ highly poetical, super esthetical’’ view, from a precisely 
New Shakspere Society standpoint ; while the veteran Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps—whom all men hold in grateful esteem—has, in his Ouwt- 
lines, presented exact scholars and learners with a volume traveling so 
carefully within range of the records and the provable facts, that it seems 
to me to be impossible for the enthusiasts of either school to ask for more 

It is unnecessary, in conclusion, to caution the student against 
omitting to consult those invaluable works, the Commentaries, simply 
because it has been convenient to omit them in this Index. Such is 
the absolutely limitless field before us, that no volume on Shakespeare, 
however specialist its title, can be safely assumed to be exclusive of 
any other specialty. Even the ponderous Gervinius turns aside, in his 
most transcendental flights, to stipulate for the proper number of a’s 
and e’s in Shakespeare’s name. Fortunately, moreover, these Com- 
mentaries, as a rule, themselves possess competent Indexes, a feature, 
I regret to say, of which our Shakespearian writers are at present too 
largely neglectful. (Think of that noble work, Symonds’ Shakespeare’ s 
Predecessors, absolutely without one of these time savers !) 
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For the rest, I have to add that this Index is intended to be supple- 
mentary to, and not inclusive of, the carefully prepared Index to the 
contents of this Magazine; and to ask all lovers and devotees of 
great Shakespeare—the Book or the Man—to call my attention to 
errors and aid me in supplying omissions in the pages to follow, and 
to believe me as grateful for every hint and note they may have the 
kindness to send me, as if I personally acknowledged the favor. 

There never was a period when volumes, pamphlets, magazine and 
newspaper articles concerning every possible phase of Shakespearian 
study, interpretation and fancy, poured from the press as they are 
pouring in this last quarter of the nineteenth century, almost three 
hundred years after William Shakespeare’s modest, unchronicled and 
forgotten funeral. The glamour of Shakespeare is like the whispered 
spell that bound the Lady of Shalott to an ever-growing and an ever- 
weaving web. O ¢ergue quaterque beati, who, reading by sunlight and 
not by rushlight, can so interpret and pass on the story they read, that 
—like the wedding guest, held by the glittering eye—the whole world 
may stop, transfixed, to listen ! 


A. 


ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. (See Documents, STRATFORD-UPON- 
Avon. ) 

The Abstract of Title to the House in Henley Street, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in which Shakespeare was born, drawn up by tle Vendor’s 
Solicitors when the Premises were about to be Sold in 1847 (the 
first document recited being the poet’s will of 1616). Edited J. 
O. Halliwell-Phillipps. London, 1865. 4to. * 

Two Indentures Respecting ‘‘ The Cage,’’ a House in High Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, inhabited by Thomas Quiney, Son-in-law 
to Shakespeare, 1616-1633. Now first printed from the original 
MS. Edited J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. London, 1865. 24mo. 

Abstracts and Copies of Indentures respecting Estates in Henley 
Street, Sttatford-upon-Avon, which illustrate the Topography 
and History of the Birthplace of Shakespeare. Edited J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. London, 1866. 4to. 

ACCOUNTS OF ACTORS. (See Actors, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.) 

ACOLASTUS. 

Acolastus, his Afterwritte. A Poem (1600) containing singular 
Phlagarisms from Shakespeare. S. Nicholson, Edited J. O. Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps. London, 1866. 4to. 

ACTORS. (See AUDIENCES, DRAMATISTs, ENGLAND, CONTEMPO- 
RARIES, LONDON, THEATRES [also particular names of Actors 
in this Index]. ) 

Misconceptions of Shakespeare on the Stage. Mew England Maga- 
zine (New Haven) IX, 435. 
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The Remonstrance of Nathan Field, one of Shakespeare’s Company 
of Actors, addressed to a Preacher in Southwark (Mr. Sutton) 
who had been Arraigning against the Players at the Globe Theatre 
in 1616. Edited from original MS. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
London, 1865. 24mo, 

Notices of Players Acting at Ludlow, selected from the Original 
Manuscripts belonging to the Corporation of that Town. J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. London, 1867. 24mo. 

Who was Marshal Storck? Once a Week (London) X, 514. 

Diary of Philip Henslow, from 1591 to 1609. From the original 
at Dulwich College. Edited J. P. Collier. 1845. 8vo. Old 
Shakespeare Society. 

Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, together with the Plots of his 
Plays, Theatres, and Actors. William Tegg. London, 1879. 12mo. 

The Original Actors of Shakespeare’s Plays. Zemple Bar (London) 
XLIII, 252. 

Shakespeare and his ‘limes, including Biography of the Poet, Criti- 
cisms on his Genius and Writings, and a History of the Manners, 
Customs, Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and Elegant Litera- 
ture of his Age. Nathan Drake. London, 1817, 1840. 2 vols., 
8vo. Paris, 1838. 

The Life of Shakespeare, Inquiries into the Origin of his Dramatic 
Plots and Characters, Essay on the Ancient Theatres and Theatri- 
cal Usages. Augustine Skottowe. London, 1824. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Answer to Mr. Pope’s Preface to Shakespeare, being a Vindication 
of the Old Actors who were the Publishers and Performers of the 
Author’s Plays. London, John Roberts, 1829. 

Shakespeare’s Predecessors. J. A. Symonds. London, Triibner, 
1884. 8vo. 

The Alleyn Papers. [Illustrative of the Early English Stage, with 
Introduction. J. P. Collier. London, 1843. 8vo. Old Shake- 
speare Society. 

Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College; with 
some New Particulars respecting Shakespeare. London, 1841. 
8vo. Old Shakespeare Society. 

Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare. J. P. 
Collier. London, 1846. 8vo. Old Shakespeare Society. 


Thomas Heywood’s Apology for Actors. From the Edition of 


1612. J. P. Collier. London, 1841. 8vo. Old Shakespeare Society. 

Northbrook’s Treatise on Dicing, Dancing, Plays, etc., with Intro- 
duction. J. P. Collier. London, 1843. 8vo. Old Shakespeare 
Society. 

‘“Who was ‘Jack Wilson,’ the Singer of Shakespeare’s Stage ?’’ 
An Attempt to Prove the Identity of this Person with John Wil- 
. _Doctor of Music in the University of Oxford, A, D. 1644. 
E. F. Rimbau!t, LL.D. London, 1846. 8vo. 
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Gosson’s School of Abuse. 1612. Edited by J. P. Collier. London, 
1841. 8vo. Old Shakespeare Society. 

History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare, 
and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. J. P. Collier. Lon- 
don, 1831. 3 vols., 8vo. 

i An Introduction to Shakespeare Study. F.G.Fleay. London, 18—. 

: England as seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James 

I. Comprising Translations of the Journals of the 'wo Dukes of 
Wittenbergh in 1592 and 1610. Both illustrative of Shake- 
speare, with Extracts from the Travels of Foreign Princes and 
Others. W.B. Rye. London, John Russell Smith, 1866. 4to. 

Fac-Similes of the Ple 2f Old English Plays: Being the Original 
Directions for the Actors, suspended near the Prompter’s Station 
on the Walls of the Fortune Theatre, temp. Elizabeth. Edited 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. London, 1860. Folio. 

Shaksperiana Genealogica: Identification of the Dramatis Persone 
in Shakspeare’s Historical Plays ; the Shakspeare and Arden Fam- 
ilies and their Connections, etc. G.R. French. London, 1860. 
8vo. 

j Bacon and Shakespeare: An Inquiry Touching Players, Play- 

Houses, and Play-Writers in the Days of Elizabeth. W. H. 

Smith. London, John Russell Smith, 1857. 16mo. 








i? Shakespeare in Germany. Albert Cohn. London and Berlin, ; 
i 1874. Asher & Co. 4to. I 


Papers Respecting Disputes which Arose from Incidents at the Death- 
Bed of Richard Tarleton, the Actor, in the Year 1588. J. O. 
Pt Halliwell. London, 1866. 
A New History of the English Stage. Percy Fitzgerald. London, 
| 1882. 2 vols., 8vo. 
An attempt to Determine the Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s 
i Plays. Harness Essay 1877. H. P. Stokes. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1878. 16mo. 
Notes on Some of Shakespeare’s Plays. Frances Anne Kemble. 
London;’1882. 8vo. 
Letters on Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. By One who 
4 has Personated Them. Helen Faucit. Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Wi Magazine, 1881-1883. 
4 Shakespeare in the Middle Temple. Alfred Ainger. Znglish ilus- 
trated (London) Magaz:ne, March, 1884. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies on the Stage. John Foster Kirk. Zzppin- 
a cott’s (Philadelphia) Magazine, May and June, 1884. 
Blackfriars and the Players. J. F. Rolph. London Soctety, March, 
¢ 1884. 
The Two Hamlets. Richard Grant White. <A//antic (Boston) 
Monthly, October, 1881. 
The English Stage. orth British Review (Edinburgh), April, 1883. 
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Some Famous Hamlets from Burbage to Fechter. Austin Brereton. 
London, David Bogue, 1884. 12mo. 

Shakespeare’s England. William Harrison’s Description of Eng- 
land, 1577-1587. Edited from its two Versions by F. J. Furni- 
vallin Publications of the New Shakespeare Society (London) for 
1877, 1878, 1881, ef seq. 

‘The England of Shakespeare. Edwin Goadby. London and New 
York, Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1882. 16mo. 

ADAPTER. (See Baconian THEORY, DELIA Bacon THEORY, EDI- 
TORIAL THEORY, FOLK-LORE, ILLUSTRATIVE AND CONTEM- 
PORARY TEXTS, SOURCES OF PLoTs. ) 

Shakespeare as an Adapter. E. Ro? ?% Macmillan’s (London) 
Magazine, XXXIX, 69. — 

Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity: Greek and Latin Antiquity as 
Presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. Paul Stapfer. Translated by 
Emily J. Carey. London, Kegan Paul, 1880. 12mo. 

Wit, Humor, and Shakespeare. John Weiss. Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, 1876. 12mo. 

AGINCOURT. 

The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth: Containing the Honor- 
able Battle of Agin-Court As It was Acted by the King’s Majes- 
tie’s Servants. London. Imprinted by Barnard Alsop, 1617. 
Edited J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 1857. 

ALCHEMY. (See Foik-LorE, MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE, SUPERSTI- 
TIONS. ) 
ALLEYN, EDWARD. 

Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College, with 
Some New Particulars respecting Shakespeare. JI.ondon, 1841. 
8vo. Old Shakespeare Society. 

This is the work containing the forged letter in which “ Mr. Shakespeare of 
the Globe’’ is mentioned by Mrs. Alleyn to her husband. 

The Alleyn Papers. Illustrative of the Early English Stage. With 
Introduction. J.P. Collier. London, 1843. 8vo. Old Shake- 

’ speare Society. 

ALLUSIONS. (See ConTEMpoRARY ALLUSIONS. ) 
AMUSEMENTS (CONTEMPORARY). (See EncLanp, Lonpon, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The proposed restoration of the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
Stratford-on-Avon is a matter of more than ordinary interest, and the 
report of Messrs. Bodley and Garner, the consulting architects, em- 
bodies many facts of interest—not only to thcse interested in archi- 
tecture, but especially to the students and lovers of Shakespeare. The 
report is in many respects a model one, for it insists—though by no 
means too strongly—upon the careful preservation of all the ancient 
features of the building. This, indeed, is a factor that is generally 
overlooked in modern restorations, and the very word “restore’’ is 
in artistic circles but too frequently the equivalent of ‘‘ destroy.’’ 
However, so many terrible botches have been made during the last 
few years that a reaction is setting in and much better work is being 
done; and whatever is done to the Stratford-on-Avon Church, it is 
most sincerely to be hoped that this feature of the report will be 
strictly adhered to. 

Messrs. Bodley and Garner deplore the changes that have been 
made in the Church in recent times, which, though made gradually, 
have destroyed many of its original beauties. Of all the changes 
that were made, none had so disastrous an effect upon the beauty of 
the Church and its original appearance as the introduction of pews 
and of the side galleries. These last are bad enough when included 
in the original plan of a building, but when foistered into a fourteenth- 
century church, the effect is absolutely intolerable. Fully a fourth of 
the report is taken up with a discussion of this important point. The 
architects remark that the present system is most unsatisfactory and 
quite unsuited to the Church, and that ‘ it will be found that a return 
to the ancient, lines will prove very much more satisfactory than the 
present plan. The Church has been collegiate for many centuries, and 
the plan is adapted to collegiate use. ° That is to say that there are two 
distinct parts, the choir for the collegiate body, and the nave as the par- 
ish church. It is quite impossible for people in the nave to see and 
hear the service in the choir, and we would advise that for the parish 
service the Holy Table should stand at the east end of the nave under 
the tower. This should be kept low, and with a very low retable or 
reredos, and the choir be used as a morning chapel. As it appears 
that an altar dedicated in honor of the Holy Trinity anciently stood 
under the rood loft, and as this was the dedication of the church itself, 
this must have been the parish or ‘ people’s altar.’ A suitable reredos 
should be designed for the chancel, probably in oak. This should be 
a work of dignity and beauty, and worthy of the chancel. The fact 
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that the choir altar had the same dedication shows how completely the 
nave and choir were separated. ‘The choir stalls are very fine. The 
modern seats should be taken away from the front, as they disfigure 
them very much, and if seats are wanted they should be chairs. The 
choir has been rather disfigured by modern ornaments, etc., and re- 
quires to be treated in a manner more suited to its dignity and style. 
The present screen was formerly placed in the south transept arch, 
and the screen now there is the old chancel screen. This alteration 
was probably made with the view of opening out the choir to the nave. 
We think these screens should be placed in their original positions.”’ 
They further urge the removal of the galleries. 

The only other internal change suggested in the report besides a 
good system of ventilation and heating concerns the organ. This 
originally stood on the screen or rood loft, and the former arrange- 
ment is readily determined from old prints. The organ on the gallery 
blocks up the tower arch, but as there is ample space over the arch, 
the report suggests its being placed there. 

The repairs suggested for the fabric of the edifice are by no means 
extensive. Say the architects: 

‘« The stonework generally seems to be in a fairly good state, but it 
must be most carefully examined in detail. The parapets in many 
cases are shaky, and will need to be re-set. We agree with the Society 
[for the Protection of Ancient Buildings] that it would not be advis- 
able to add pinnacles, as we have no means of knowing what the old 
ones were. The gutters and lead roofs must be thoroughly repaired, 
the ivy and vegetation removed from the tower, gutter, and elsewhere, 
the draining carefully examined, and the down pipes, etc., looked to. 
We should also examine the modern cement at the west end, and, 
if possible, remove this and point the masonry. The tower is not, we 


think, in any danger, but requires careful examination, and perhaps 


repair in some places, strengthening by some additional ties, etc. 

“It will be a matter for future consideration if proper spire-lights 
should be added. The existing lights in the spire are far from being 
satisfactory, and it would, no doubt, be a great improvement to alter 
the existing openings into properly gabled ‘ spire-lights.’ 

‘*The roofs will require examination, as there is some reason to 
fear dry-rot. The north and south aisle roofs need considerable re- 
pairs. The south seems to be original, and is a good one in design. 
The north is modern and unsightly. We think this should be new. 
These works connected with the roof seem likely to be the most seri- 
ous. Some means of ventilation over the transept roofs should be 
adopted. The repairs to the stonework will have to be done most 
carefully and bit by bit, each part being well-considered by itself in 
detail, and not all undertaken at once.’’ 

_The report also suggests the rebuilding of the vestries ‘‘ in the an- 
cient place on the north side of the chancel. The present door in 
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the choir shows the positioa, and it would be well to have the ground 
examined and the old foundations looked at. The human bones 
should be decently buried. We do not think that the vestry should 
rise above the string course under the windows.”’ 

In addition to these suggestions the report embraces many details of 
historical interest. The authors remark, that, as at the Reformation 
the rubric, ‘‘the chancels shall remain as they have been in times 
past,’’ was generally adhered to, ‘‘the chancel and Church of 
Stratford were probably much the same in Shakespeare’s time as 
they had been previously. Thus the Clopton Chapel remained, 
though not used as a chantry, and the easternmost monument 
almost looks as if it had been designed to have the appearance 
of an altar and reredos, as was no doubt the case in some in- 
stances. It is very probable that the screens of the different chapels, 
or traces of them. might have been seen at the end of the last century. 
The pulpit seems to have retained its old position on the south side 
till 1792. Neglect and decay did more to destroy the interesting fea- 
tures of our churches than anything, until recently.’’ 

The authors add also a brief summary of the history of the building: 

‘¢ The present Church is, as is usual with our ancient churches, of 
various periods. There are slight remains of early Norman work in the 
central tower, but the belfry is of the thirteenth century, and also the 
upper stage, though three of the windows seem to have been altered 
in the fourteenth century. There are also considerable remains of thir- 
teenth-century work in the transepts. A great alteration and almost 
rebuilding of the nave and aisles seems to have taken place in the four- 
teenth century. The south aisle and Chapel of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury being the work of John de Stratford, perhaps the Lady-Chapel 
on the north side may have been done under the influence of his 
brother Robert, who was parson of Stratford and afterward Bishop of 
Chichester. The magnificent choir of Dr. Balshall, Warden of the 
College, 1465, and the clerestory of the same style, are the most 
striking features of the Church. The work in the transept, attributed 
by Dugdale to Hugh Clopton (it seems to have had a large perpendic- 
ular window at the end of the transept), was destroyed in the late 
alterations, which is to be regretted. The ancient charnel house on 
the north side (as far as can be gathered from the drawing of it pre- 
served) seems to have been of two periods. The lower part looks like 
fourteenth-century work and the upper like fifteenth, but this is rather 
uncertain. The lower story seems to have been groined in a plain 
but good style. The upper had a gable, north and south, which rose 
nearly as high as the chancel, but we do not think that this can be the 
original design, but a later alteration.’’ 

In conclusion, the architects recommend that not less than ten 
thousand or twelve thousand pounds be raised in order to produce a 
complete and satisfactory result. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS, 


[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.) 


‘*BOWELS OF THE LORD.” 


1. What is meant by the following lines in Henry V: II, iv, 102? 
Exeter says, 

And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 

Deliver up the crown. 

The word ‘‘ bowels’’ occurs twenty or more times in Shakespeare, 
and generally there is no trouble in understanding it, but what ‘in 
the bowels of the Lord ’’ means in this connection is not clear. 

2. What is the last volume out of Dr. Furness’ Variorum Edition ? 

Port Huron, MICHIGAN. E. W. Harris. 


[1. The bowels were formerly considered to be the seat of pity and 
tenderness, hence the meaning of the above passage is, ‘‘ And bids you, 
in pity, in the name of the Lord, deliver up the crown,”’ etc. 

Compare Zroilus and Cressida Il, ii, 11, 

There is no lady of more softer bowels. 
Also Zro lus and Cressida Ul, i, 54, 

Thou thing of no bowels, 
and Zitus Andronicus Ul, i, 231, 

My bowels cannot hide her woes. 

‘“‘ Bowels’’ is also often used in this sense in the Bible. See I 
Kings iii, 26: ‘*Then spake the woman whose living child was unto 
the king (for her bowels yearned upon her son),”’ etc. Also Colos- 
sians iil, 12: ‘‘ Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness,”’ etc. Also First Epistle of St. John iii, 
17: ‘‘ But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him,’’ etc. 
Also, Philippians i, 8: ‘‘ For God is my record, how greatly I long 
after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ.” 

2. King Lear was the last volume published by Dr. Furness. 
Othello, if it ever appear, will be the next volume.—Eb. N. anp Q.] 


AS YOU LIKE IT Xt, vii, 53. 


He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 
Seem senseless of the bob; if not, 

The wise man’s folly is anatomized 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
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This is the Glode reading, except that ‘‘not to’’ is omitted before 
the third line. 

Dr. Ingleby’s rejoinder in the January SHAKESPEARIANA to Senior’s 
note in the September number seems conclusive as to the use of a/- 
though in this passage. Perhaps a closer observation of the word 
foolishly would strengthen Dr. Ingleby’s interpretation and throw ad- 
ditional light on the line. Jaques uses ‘ foolishly’’ in contrast with 
‘‘wisely’’ in the line above, ‘‘ fool-like’’ as against ‘‘ wise-like.’’ If 
we write ‘‘ very fool-like,’’ we perceive that Jaques employs the word 
as meaning ‘‘like a professional fool,’’ with the ordinary meaning 
subjoined. That is, the man tries to receive the professional ‘‘ bob’’ 
with an assumption, in his turn, of professional indifference and 
amusement ; ‘if not ’’—if he does not succeed in so doing—then his 
‘¢ wise-man’s folly ’’ (observe this spelling of the folio) is put to shame, 
and he looks and feels like an ordinary, stupid fool, instead of like the 
professional fool. For the use of ‘‘ foolish,’’ meaning like a jester or 
court-fool, we have Zucrece, 1811: 


He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly-jeering idiots are with kings, 
For sportive moods and uttering foolish things: 


and in this play Touchstone says (I, ii, 92): 
The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly— 


where this same contrast between ‘‘ wisely ’’ and ‘‘ foolishly ’’ is ob- 
served, and where, also, ‘foolishly’? has the double sense. In this 
very Act (II, v, 27) Jaques uses ‘‘ beggarly’’ in this twofold way : 


* * = * and when a man thanks me heartily, methinks I have given him a penny 
and he renders me the beggarly thanks. 


‘* Foolish’’ with this twofold meaning requires a/thcough, rather than 
because, after it. : Wo. TayLor THom. 
GEORGETOWN, D. C. 


RICHARD J/: l,i, AND HENRY VITIT: V, v. 


In SHAKESPEARIANA, July, 1884, I called attention to what appeared 
to me to be the original hint for the famous death scene of John of 
Gaunt. Froissart, however, only gives the general conception of the 
dissatisfaction of the Duke of Lancaster at the state of England. I 
now wish to point out a passage that may have suggested the magnifi- 
cent eulogy upon England beginning with the words, ‘‘ This royal 
throne of kings,’’ etc. George Peele’s Arraignment of Paris was first 
printed in quarto in 1584, having been presented before Queen Eliza- 
beth by the Children of the Chapel Royal, probably in the same year. 
Mr. Fleay, at least (Shakespeare Manual, p. 88), gives the same year 
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as that of its publication and its composition. The play is an elaborate 
compliment to the Queen—Diana in the last act assigning the apple, 
which Paris had given to Venus, to Elizabeth. The mention of the 
Queen is the occasion for a glowing description of England some 
eighteen lines long, from which I quote the following as relative to the 
passage in Richard I]: 


The place Elyzium hight, and of the place 
Her name that governs there Eliza is; 

A kingdom that may well compare with mine; 
An ancient seat of kings, a second Troy, 
Y-compass’d round with a commodious sea ; 
Her people are y-clepéd Angeli, 

Or, if I miss, a letter is the most. 


Here we have the manifest original of such phrases as 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
and again: 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 
Curiously enough, later on in the scene we find the original of an 
expression in the passage about Elizabeth and James I in King Henry 


VIII: V,v. Fletcher (for the scene is probably his and not Shake- 
speare’s) writes as follows : 


Nor shall this peace sleep with her; but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phenix, 
Her ashes new create another heir, etc. 


The original in Peele is, 
Long live the noble phcenix of our age, 
Our fair Eliza, our Zabeta fair! 
MONTREAL. R. W. BoopDLe. 


THE DRAMA. 
AMATEURS IN ZOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


Calling upon Herman Vezin recently he invited me to accompany 
_ to St. George’s Hall to see some amateurs act Zove’s Labour's 

ost. 

Asarule, ‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s men’’ cannot 
drag me to an amateur performance, but Love's Labour's Lost—a play 
I have never seen acted, a play never acted in town since the memo- 
rable Phelps regime at Sadler’s Wells !—this is certainly a temptation. 
On the other hand, think of the ever-varying metrical measures in this 
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eccentric work, mangled, mutilated, and murdered by amateurs. Yet, 
after all, is it not too much to expect more from amateurs than actors, 
for even with the latter, alas! (with rare exceptions) the intonation of 
verse is almost a lost art. I hesitate; besides, I am not in evening 
dress. While I hesitate the cab is at the door. Herman is always 
pleasant company, and if I suffer I shall suffer in good society. I 
hesitate no longer; in we jump. We beguile the way to Langham 
Place by discussing the production of the play at Covent Garden by 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris in our school days, what time 
that gay and sturdy evergreen James Anderson (hight Huon) essayed 
the gallant Biron, and John Pritt Harley, Armado. 

At last we have ‘‘ crossed the Rubicon ”’ and are located in the front 
row of seats at St. George’s Hall. 

Herman prepares to take his physic pleasantly, but I contemplate 
the ordeal grimly and with sore misgivings, for I may as well candidly 
avow I have great difficulty in overcoming an actor’s aversion for 
amateurs. Asa rule, I have found them as presuming as they are im- 
becile. ‘*‘There is no rule, however, without an exception,’’ and 
although I have never seen any of these good people in my life before, 
have not even been aware of the existence of the Club to which they 
belong, I make the exception in their favor. The curtain rises upon 
an artistically arranged group and a nicely paintedscene. At first the 
King is inaudible, and we fear we are going to have a bad time; by 
and by his Majesty surmounts his fright, settles down to his work, and 
gets into the swing of the verse. His interlocutors (Biron especially) 
reply with spirit and propriety. ‘‘My loudest fears are hushed.” 
Mirabile dictu, these young men can speak the verse! Let me say at 
once and for all that the text is accurately perfect, the lines ‘‘ well 
spoken, with good accent and discretion.’’ In many cases the rhythm 
is perfectly preserved, and, indeed, without being hypercritical, we 
can scarce detect a single misreading, a false quantity, or an incorrect 
accentuation. When we remember that, in all probability, not a 
single person connected with this representation can ever have seen 
the play acted—that the entire stage business is invented for the occa- 
sion—the result appears simply marvelous. Apart from the intellectual 
process of conception, the practical part, 7. ¢., the dressing, grouping, 
and ensemble, would reflect no discredit upon a trained troupe of artists. 
Although the scenery is simple, yet it is characteristic, while the cos- 
tumes (with perfect propriety allotted to the Elizabethan era) in most 
instances are elegant, appropriate, and admirably contrasted both in 
form and tone. We particularly note the first dress of the Princess for 
its harmonious combination of color and its superb beauty. Next to 
this comes the rich amber garb of the Lady Rosaline. Both ladies 
carried their costumes gracefully—indeed, the movements of all the 
fair members of her Highness’s extourage are distinguished by an ease 
and grace which are sadly wanting among their manly co//aborateurs. 
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The young lady who enacts the Princess plays with a refinement 
and dignity which doubtless are all her own, but which, nevertheless, 
distinctly suggest recollections of Ellen Terry. ‘The Maria of Miss 
Webster is modestly unobtrusive, while the Rosaline of Miss Woodzell 
is distinguished by an archness and vivacity on the one hand, and a 
subtle grace and ardor on the other, which are perfectly delightful. 

Among the men, the representative of Biron distinctly takes the 
first place. This gentleman (so Vezin tells me) is a nephew of my old 
friend, Benjamin Webster, some of whose ability he undoubtedly in- 
herits, as well as his name. Biron is young, good-looking, moves like 
a man, speaks like a Christian, has a musical, manly voice, and knows 
how to use it. Next in order of merit comes Boyet, whose difficult 
lines are spoken with admirable taste and judgment. The King is ‘‘a 
little o’er parted,’’ but he is perfect in the text, and his earnestness 
and conscientiousness demand our respect, even while they fail to enlist 
our sympathies. Longavilleand Dumain speak their lines with perfect 
propriety, but with no attempt at individualization. One small part 
of a few lines (Mercadé) is most admirably acted. Among the 
comedy characters, Holofernes and Sir Nathaniel are feeble, and, in- 
deed, occasionally inarticulate. 

The Armado is intellectually and consistently conceived; indeed, 
it suggests an intimate acquaintance with the euphuistic idiocies of 
Lily. Admirable, however, as is the conception, it lacks incisiveness 
and verve, which makes the performance hang fire somewhat in execu- 
tion. 

The little part of Dull, the constable, is fairly acted, but Costard is 
simply. delicious. This fellow’s fooling is excellent, thoroughly in 
tone and keeping ; he isa genuine Shakespearian clown. 

Moth is acted by a clever little boy of ten years, the son of Mr. 
Fry, the stage manager of the Club, to whose skill and active super- 
vision, and that of his trusty henchman, Mr. Morelli, the success of 
this interesting performance must in great measure be attributed. 

My friend and I agree that there is more honest fun in ‘ The 
Nine Worthies’’ than in nine Gaiety burlesques, and we laugh con- 
sumedly. 

I have already said the stage business is admirably arranged. Two 
or three examples will suffice, notably the anapest of dancing feet, 
which, with Rosaline’s saucy laughter makes music to the wordy war- 
fare between this witty lady and Lord Boyet in the first scene of the 
fourth act, and lastly the final exit upon which the curtain falls. Who- 
ever invented this business must be accredited with poetic insight as 
well as dramatic skill. 

The musical accompaniments are selected with great judgment and 
capitally executed by a compact little band, among whom we note 
three comely young maidens, each of whom “ plays the fiddle like an 
angel.’’ The vocal numbers (which include ‘“‘ Hark, hark! the lark 
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at heaven’s gate sings,’’ from Cymbdeline, and other pieces which I 
can’t remember) are admirably sung. 

Of course, it is to be understood that in these notes I am speaking 
of amateurs as amateurs ; it would obviously be unfair to try them by 
the test I should apply to actors. 

o 


The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo. 


Nathless, I avail myself of the license of occasion to point out that it 
would be well for the members of this Club, and, indeed, for all 
other amateurs, to learn this cardinal fact—that deportment is as essen- 
tial for the stage as brains. 

Given to start with as the first condition something like the breed- 
ing and education of a gentleman, the drill sergeant, the fencing and 
dancing master are still indispensible adjuncts to the attainment of 
any the least degree of eminence in this the most difficult and delight- 
ful of the arts. With their aid the neophyte learns the use of his 
limbs, how to come on the stage, and how to go off ; how to walk, and 
above all, how to stand still ! 

When these rudimental principles are acquired, the pons asinorum 
will have been passed ; the muscles will yield subservience to the 
mind ; grace, ease, and elegance will become second nature. Then, 
and not till then, will the amateur be on the fair way to become an 
actor. 

In conclusion, this performance is the most significant sign of Shake- 
speare culture I have seen, and is distinctly a class of thing to be cul- 
tivated and encouraged, especially by eminent actors and enterprising 
managers. Attempts of this kind are stepping-stones to better things. 
They form part and parcel of the highest form of a liberal education, 
and if they lead to nothing else, they leave behind imperishable 
pleasures of memory, which the universal thief, Time himself, can 
never steal. Apart from this, since our great provincial companies, 
formerly academies of art, have, unfortunately for the rising genera- 
tion, ceased to exist, the stage itself must perforce ultimately be re- 
cruited from the ranks of those who acquire some practical knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of the art under such conditions as are 
to be found in this region of intellectual effort and artistic achieve- 
ment. JoHNn COLEMAN. 




















SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


[ The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings 
and whatever is of value and interest in their essays and discussions 
Sor publication in this department.) 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, BRISTOL, ENGLAND, November 22d. 
—A report in connection with z Henry V7 from the Department of 
Arts and Sciences was presented by Dr. Arthur B. Prowse. 

The following papers were also read: ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ by Mrs. C. 
I. Spencer, who maintained that the travesty of Joan’s noble charac- 
ter as given in z Henry VJ was proof that Shakespeare did not write 
the play ; ‘‘ Joan of Arc from Three Points of View,’’ by Miss Louisa 
Mary Davies, who showed (1) that History gave the life as a tragedy 
pure and simple—a sacrifice accepted, used, and then repudiated, (2) 
that Shakespeare presents to our view the same sacrifice but as a blem- 
ished offering, tainted with the breath of the Evil one, (3) that Schil- 
ler reproduces the story of self-abnegation heightened in lustre by the 
smallest misconstruction and ingratitude. Mr. John Taylor read ‘‘ An 
Historical Note on Talbot” dealing with many interesting points con- 
cerning Talbot, among others his connection with Goodrich Castle, 
the history of his Prayer-book, and the discovery of his body in 1874 
at Whit Church, Salop. 

L. M. Grirrirus, H on. Sec. 


NEw SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, LONDON, January 16th.—Dr. R. Garnett 
in the chair. A paper ‘‘On the Authorship of Henry VI/J,’’ by Mr. R. 
Boyle, accepting Fletcher as undoubted part author, and the scenes 
allotted to him by the New Shakspere Society as on the whole his, 
proceeded to deal with his partner in the work. Shakespeare had by 
the time*the play was written abandoned copartnership in writing for 
almost twenty years, nor would he have let his work be spoiled by an 
inferior dramatist. The metre of the non-Fletcherian part dates the 
play as not earlier than 1612, and probably some years later, and his- 
torical allusions in the play point to 1615-17. ‘The editors of the 
First Folio of 1623, though including Henry VJJ/, were not to be 
trusted in the matter. But the complete failure of both male and 
female characterization, and the want of plot, compactness, and pro- 
portion, as compared with other plays of his last period, were the 
strongest evidence against Shakespeare’s authorship. Mr. Boyle con- 
siders Massinger was Fletcher’s partner. He dealt with the play scene 
by scene, pointing out the similarities to Massinger’s style, the iden- 
tity of the opening scene with a passage in his Amperor of the East 
III, i, his fondness for the ‘‘ two gentlemen ’’ who meet and describe 
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the progress of the action, as well as the imitation of Shakespeare’s 
style, found in his later works, and, justifying himself by the dishar- 
mony which the play caused in the picture of the poet which time had 
formed in his mind, asked for a full investigation into the question. 

The Chairman, while acknowledging the ability and ingenuity of 
Mr. Boyle’s paper, disputed his conclusions. 





REVIEWS. 


THE STRATFORD RECORDS AND THE SHAKESPEARE 
AUTOTYPES.* 


To most readers it would seem that in this age of reason and of 
wisdom that those in authority in Stratford-on-Avon would be thor- 
oughly conversant not only with the history of their town, but with 
the best use to make of its records and the scant memorials of the 
great poet remaining there. That this is not the case no one knows 
better than Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, whose recent treatment by 
the Corporation has been in the highest degree uncourteous. Of all 
men Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, who has done more for collecting and 
preserving the records of Shakespeare’s life and times than any man 
living, seems the least to have deserved such treatment. His connec- 
tion with the town extends for upward of thirty years, his knowl- 
edge of many of the townsmen is more than a mere acquaintance, and 
his reputation as a student of Shakespearian history is unrivaled. 
Under these circumstances it would seem that the very greatest latitude 
should have been given him in his studies and every facility granted 
him in their prosecution. Yet quite the reverse of this has happened, 
and his history of the episode reflects severely upon the generosity 
and culture of the Corporation. 

Ina modest brochure of thirty pages Mr. Halliwell-Philltpps sets 
forth his defense of his alleged misdemeanors, and in connection 
therewith briefly recites his connection with the town in past years. 

Some years ago—the exact date he cannot himself recall—Mr. Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps voluntarily undertook to arrange and calendar, free of 
charge, the records of Stratford down to the year 1750. The labor 
was immense; the documents had been collected into boxes, the 
modern and ancient mixed in hopeless confusion. Dust was in pro- 
fusion, but no mildew, and, fortunately, no indication of decay. 
The work thus freely and willingly undertaken, though of the greatest 
pleasure to the worker, was one which otherwise would have been very 

* The Stratford Records and the Shakespeare Autotypes. A Brief Review of 


Singular Delusions that are current at Stratford-on-Avon. By the Supposed Delin- 
quent. Brighton. 1884 [December]. 
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expensive. Throughout his entire labor Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps re- 
ceived the kindest and most courteous treatment from those in author- 
ity. There was, as he says, ‘‘none of that fussy interference which 
would have rendered the whole affair a nuisance instead of a pleasure. 
They had the sagacity to be aware that a good and useful work was in 
hand, and, believing that I knew what I was about, had the good 
sense to let me do it in my own way. There was, moreover, none of 
that tiresome intrusion of advice-giving in matters which they had 
never studied. To the best of my recollection, the only question put to 
‘ me respecting the interior of a document was by one of the aldermen, 
a scientific chemist, who, taking up from the table an ancient demur- 
rer, wished to know ‘ which was the right side upward ?’ ”’ 

It was in such a friendly atmosphere as this that Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps lived and worked. His first labor, and the most tedious part of 
his self-imposed task, was the separation of the ancient documents from 
the modern ones. This accomplished, it was found that there were 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty-three separate ancient docu- 
ments to be arranged and calendared. Of these, nine hundred and 
fifty-four—consisting of the Town Charters, expired and surrendered 
leases, records of the Guild, and a few miscellaneous documents— 
were left in the original state, as being—with the exception of the 
Charters—of little interest and of no value whatever to the Shakespear- 
ian student. This left four thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine 
documents, which were carefully bound in twenty-nine volumes by 
Mr Luckett, of the British Museum. . 

His work finished, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps returned home with the 
well-earned sense of having done his best and leaving, as he admits in 
his pamphlet, but one thing undone, namely, to mark the unbound 
records with the numbers given to them in the Calendar, but, as he 
justly adds, ‘‘ the imconvenience (if any) that has been created by 
this oversight must have been very inconsiderable.’’ It was with the 
greatest amazement, therefore, that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps read the 


following remarks in a leading article ina recent issue of the Stratford- 
on-Avon Herald: 


The Stratford Corporation are in possession of many very interesting records ex- 
tending from the earliest times, but it is only recently that the value of these docu- 
ments has dawned upon the Corporate mind. They were permitted to lie in the 
muniment-room at the Birthplace unclassified, uncalendared, uncared for, and this 
indifference to their existence, had it continued, would have led ultimately to their 
decay and consequent loss to the town, 


No severer judgment could have been passed upon him, and Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps rises in natural and just indignation to defend him- 
self against the implied charge of gross neglect. He not only had 
not left any records in the condition described, but all that he had 
not had properly bound were those nine hundred and fifty-four, which, 
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with the exception of the Charters, were valueless. It is to these that 
the Hera/d had reference, and it is for these that the Corporation has 
i already expended one hundred and eighty pounds for repairing scarcely 
i half of them. ‘The strictures upon Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps are both 

unkind and uncalled for, and it is to be trusted that the Corporation 
. and the Hera/d will awake to the sense of their ill-nature before it is 
too late to make reparation. 

But this is not the sole ground of complaint that the veteran scholar 
has against the Corporation. In the spring of 1883 he offered to 
produce autotypes of a large number of the Shakespearian town 
records at his own risk, the loss to be borne by him, while the profits 
were to accrue to the Corporation. At the meeting at which the 
offer was accepted the following remarks passed between Mr. Hodgson 
and the Mayor: 
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Mr. Hodgson. The valuable documents would go out of our possession, I presume, 
. into the custody of Mr. Phillipps. 
i The Mayor. Necessarily. 
| Mr. Hodgson said that before they did lend them, if the Council were of opinion 
that they should comply with the latter part of Mr, Phillipps’ letter—and he hoped 
i the Council would do so, for he thought it a very nice one—every care should be 
taken that the documents should be carefully numbered and registered. 


Certainly, as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps remarks, he would have been 
justified in asking the ‘Town-Clerk to send the documents in question 
to his house. But, fearful lest some unforeseen accident should harm 
e them, he went to Stratford, found there an experienced autotyper, and 
| carried the documents himself, one at a time, to the room, but a hun- 
| dred yards from the Shakespeare Museum, where they were copied, 
t and then carefully carried them back again. Only one document at 
a time was absent from the Museum, and they were carefully covered 
with glass before being taken from their resting place. Surely there 
‘ was nothing wrong in this, and surely no greater care could have been 
; taken of the documents, yet Mr. Charles Flower, one of the members 
| of the Corporation, viewed this act as a high crime and misdemeanor, 
j nor did he hesitate tosay sopublicly. Yet this same man, only a short 
time after publicly censuring Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for removing 
these documents a hundred yards from their resting place, sent one 
hundred and nineteen of them to London! Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
closes his brochure with the following cutting remarks : 


+ wapmceneigpte 


The nature of the escort under which the one hundred and nineteen records were 
conveyed to the metropolis has not transpired. Perhaps Mr. Charles Flower, 
emulating my care, took one at a time to London, returning it to its place at Stratford 
[ before he undertook the responsibility of carrying another. Even in that case he 
e would have submitted them to a greater risk than I did, while the “conscience” of 
each of us remains, I presume, similarly affected. 
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A TABULAR STUDY OF A/7NG LEAR. 


The analytical observation of Shakespeare’s plays brings to our 
minds as nothing else can the astonishing power of his portrayal of 
human nature, and the only conceivable reason for the failure of such 
a mind as Voltaire, for instance, to appreciate him, must be found in 
Voltaire’s failure to study his works. Making all allowances for the 
differences of nationality, of times, and of literary tendencies, we 
think to-day that Voltaire could not have so sinned against common 
sense and dramatic art as he did in his estimate of Hamlet had he 
taken the trouble to consider the play closely. It is the great credit 
of Coleridge and Schlegel that they set the good example of studying 
Shakespeare with care and earnestness, Germany, on the one hand, 
and England and America on the other, owe them profound gratitude. 
What a comment on the taste and intelligence of the times it is that 
until the great actor, Edmund Kean, broke the spell of mediocrity, 
Tate’s version of A7mg Lear was the only one admitted to the stage, 
the only one therefore known to a great part of the public.* 

It is no wonder that Charles Lamb, who did know the real power 
of this tremendous tragedy, was outraged beyond adequate expression 
by Tate’s travesty. Lamb went so far as to deny that Aing Lear 
could be acted at all upon the stage, since the real tragedy was in 
Lear’s mind and not without—subjective, not objective. It is, in truth, 
to be doubted whether any set of actors do or can produce upon the 
mind of the spectator the impression produced upon the reader by a 
quiet, loving study of the play, It is altogether probable that the 
rude Shakespearian stage left the imagination of the audience freer to 
take its untrammeled flight, and was therefore for this particular play more 


* “The death of George III, in 1820, removed the ¢aéoo constituted by the ap- 
plicability of Aig Lear to the mental derangements which clouded the latter days 
of that firm, just, and equitable prince, and the tragedy was forthwith put in rehearsal 
both at Covent-Garden and at Drury LaneTheatres. * * * On the 24th of April, 1820, 
Kean appeared in the character of Lear for the first time. * * * Acting upon his own 
fine notion of the pencil and genius of Shakespeare, and stimulated by Hazlitt’s re- 
monstrances and Charles Lamb’s Fssays, Kean now (1823) determined to restore the 
previously rejected text of King Lear to the fifth act, thereby saving the audience 
from the unnatural and impossible recovery of the old King, and the consummation of 
the mawkish and improbable lives of Edgar and Cordelia. * * * Considerable disap- 
pointment was felt when it was found that the return to originality did not extend to 
the removal of the inconsistent love-scenes which deface the daughterly excellence 
of Cordelia. * * * «The London audience have no notion of what I can do until 
they see me over the dead body of Cordelia.’ That had been his invariable exclama- 
tion whenever it was contended that nothing could be more sublime, more grand, more 
impressive than his Othello.” —Hawkins’ Life of Kean, quoted by Furness, p. 441. 
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effective than our modern theatres with all their excellences of scenery. 
What amount of calcium-light lightning and make-believe rain and sheet- 
iron thunder can intensify for us the dread realization of that storm whose 
mutterings begin as Lear rushes away from his ‘‘ dog-hearted daughters’’ 
at Gloucester’s castle out into the gathering night, which bursts upon us 
as loyal Kent and the gentlemen appear searching for the outcast King, 
and which redoubles its fury as we find him alone with a tempest in his 
heart greater than the one overhead—alone, except for the gentle, 
faithful Fool, all his life long, too, an outcast among men. Dreadful 
as that storm is, as Kent bears witness, its real horror lies more in its 
moral than in its physical effects; physically, it depresses Lear, and 
us through our sympathy with him, low in the scale of being in com- 
parison with its untamed, elemental forces—moraily, it is a mere ac- 
companiment, a subsidiary incident to that convulsion of Lear’s nature 
whose effects, we feel, are to last long after this elemental disturbance 
has passed away—to last till death, perhaps to all eternity. Wonder- 
ful art of the master who thus calls forth within us by one and the 
same means prostration and exaltation, conscious weakness and con- 
scious strength, yet so that they, instead of antagonizing, shall each 
enhance the other by their very contrariety. Only a great artist so 
succeeds, It was no mere accident, it was the intuition of genius, 
which made Dante project upon the dun horrors of hell that picture 
of Francesca da Rimini swept forever upon the eternal blast, and tor- 
tured by her deathless passion; he makes our hearts respond perforce 
to her piteous wail: ‘‘ Love brought us to our death. * * * No greater 
grief than to remember days of joy when misery is at hand.’’ But 
sad as is that picture, terrible and pathetic too, it is yet surpassed by 
the art of Shakespeare, when to the terror and pathos of old Lear in 
the tempest he adds the pitifulness of the gentle Fool, faithful to his 
master, ‘‘ laboring to out-jest his heart-struck injuries.” If there be 
but a step from the horrible to the grotesque, still shorter seems the 
interval between the terrible and the pitiful, and Shakespeare relieves 
the strain upon us of Lear’s anguish by diverting a part of our sym- 
pathy to the Fool—if diverting it can be called, since we have rather 
a complex emotion than distinct sympathies. So thoroughly does he 
blend our emotions that the words of Lear seem almost our own: 
‘« Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart that’s sorry yet 
for thee.’’ Could any justification be more complete than this phrase 
affords of our righteous sympathy with Lear and of the truth of his 
cry: ‘‘I ama man more sinn’d against than sinning.’’ It is doubtful 
if in the whole range of Shakespeare’s matchless gallery of human 
portraiture there be a creation more thoroughly artistic than the “ ten- 
der-hefted nature’’ of Lear’s Fool. But let us not anticipate. 

By examining Azng Lear with reference to the characters as to the 
number of speeches made by them and the number of lines in those 
speeches ; as to the number of scenes in which they speak, the number 
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in which they are spoken of, the number in which they both speak and 
are spoken of, the number in which they neither speak nor are spoken 
of—we obtain many interesting results. Not only do we get a clearer 
view of the play as a whole, but we get a closer insight into the rela- 
tions of the characters among themselves and some idea of the manner 
in which Shakespeare’s swift genius moved upon the troubled waters of 
human nature—perhaps. 

The following tables have grown naturally out of what is now a part 
of the first table, namely, the number of speeches made by the various 
characters. That part was prepared as a separate table by the accom- 
plished Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds in Washing- 
ton City, D. C., Colonel A. F. Rockwell, to whom my thanks are due 
for placing it at my disposal. The consideration of that table led to 
its elaboration and completion by the addition of the number of lines 
spoken by each character, the number of lines and of speeches being 
so tabulated as to show the scenes in which they occur, the totals of 
lines and of speeches for each act and for the whole play. In addi- 
tion to completing that table, I have prepared the others in order to 
give a still more definite synoptical view of the chief characters, and 
for the purpose of calling attention to what Shakespeare does no/ do 
as well as to show how he does work in producing his effects. 

The following explanations of the first table are probably needful. 
In counting the lines in the G/ode Shakespeare—which is taken as the 
standard—it has been my aim to give each character credit for a line 
even if only one word occurred in the line space; but when the same 
speaker continues an interrupted line, it is counted as only one line. 


Thus. in Act IV, ii: 


Goneril. Welcome, my Lord: I marvel our mild husband, 
Not met us on the way. 


Enter OSWALD. 
Now, where’s your master ? 


Goneril speaks only two lines, though they are spread over the space 
needful for five lines in prose. On the other hand, in Act III, iv, we 
have: 
Lear. Come, let’s in all. 
Kent. This way, my Lord. 
Lear. With him; 
I will keep still with my philosopher. 


This, according to the G/ode, is two lines; it is counted as four, 
one for Kent and three for Lear. Hence results the excess of lines 
over the G/ode counting. The G/ode itself, however, is only approxi- 
mately accurate, and I cannot hope to have succeeded better than its 
editors in avoiding mistakes, The upper row of figures opposite the 
name of each character gives the number of speeches made, and the 
lower row the number of lines in those speeches (Table I). 
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Upon examining this table we find that the scheme of the inter- 
relation of characters becomes at once more evident. 

Thus in the first act, Lear makes 81 speeches, more than twice as 
many as in any other act, speaks 275 lines, almost double his next 
greatest number and more than one-third of his total number of lines, 
and within three lines of being double the number of the Fool, the 
next speaker in point of number of lines in this act. Evidently the 
King is to be the important character; we cannot escape from him. 
In Act II, he makes 35 speeches containing 159 lines; in Act III, 
he has 34 speeches in 141 lines; in Act IV, 25 speeches in 137 
lines ; and in Acé V, only 13 speeches and 54 lines. ‘Though begin- 
ning with this excessive preponderance of space in the play, we find 
Lear disappearing, as it were, until in the last act and scene he speaks, 
along with Kent, less than Albany, Edgar,and Edmund. But his dis- 
appearance is only apparent, as we shall see in discussing the third table. 

Next to the King, the Fool, unexpectedly enough, occupies the 
greatest space in Act I, making 35 speeches containing 139 lines. In 
Act II, he speaks 6 times and 43 lines; in Act III, he makes 17 
speeches containing 66 lines, and then disappears absolutely—unless 
we except one single half-line. Next in frequency though not in quan- 
tity of speech, in Act I, comes Kent with 29 speeches in 81 lines; in 
Act II, he makes 37 speeches in 136 lines; in Act III, he has 29 
speeches in go lines; in Act IV, 19 speeches in 45 lines; in Act V, 
13 speeches and 24 lines. 

Next in prominence in Act I, surpassing Kent in number of lines, 
is Edmund with 28 speeches and 128 lines; in Act II, he speaks 15 
times and 64 lines; in Act III, 6 speeches and 20 lines; in Act IV, 
he utters one single line; in Act V, he speaks 29 times and 106 lines. 
Gloucester makes 23 speeches in 87 lines in Act I; 25 speeches in 57 
lines in Act II; 25 speeches in g2linesin Act III; 42 speeches in 106 
lines in Act IV; 3 speeches in 3 lines in Act V. 

Hard upon Gloucester in number of speeches, exceeding him or 
Kent in number of lines, in Act I, follows Goneril with 22 speeches in 
122 lines; in Act II she makes 7 speeches in 15 lines; in Act III, 2 
speeches in 2 lines; in Act IV, 9 speeches in 39 lines; in Act V, 13 
speeches in 23 lines. 

Next ‘‘the unprized precious maid ’’ fairest Cordelia, makes 12 
speeches in 46 lines in Act I, and does not speak again until in Act 
IV, where she has 18 speeches in 64 lines, and in Act V she makes 1 
brief speech of 5 lines. 

Albany appears in Act I with 9 speeches containing 12 lines; 
does not appear again until Act IV, where he speaks 11 times in 43 
lines, and in Act V he speaks 38 times in 100 lines. 

Edgar speaks in Act I, 9 times in 11 lines; in Act II, twice in 22 
lines; in Act III he has 22 speeches in 119 lines; in Act IV, 41 
speeches in 151 lines; in Act V, 24 speeches in 98 lines. 
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Oswald speaks 8 times in 8 lines in Act I; in Act II,13 times in 25 
lines; in Act III, once in 6 lines; in Act IV,16 times in 38 lines, and 
is then knocked on the head, very properly. 

Regan speaks 6 times in 17 lines in Act I; 27 times and 87 lines in 
Act II; 14 times, 1g lines in Act III; ro times in 33 lines in Act IV; 
15 speeches in 32 lines in Act V. 

Cornwall only speaks 1 line in Act I; in Act II he speaks 31 times 
in 59 lines; in Act III, 22 times in 50 lines—and then disappears. 

If the gentleman of the various scenes be the same, he begins with 
1 line in Act I; increases to 2 speeches in 4 lines in Act IIL; to 5 
speeches in 17 lines in Act III; goes up to 24 speeches in 59 lines in 
Act IV, and concludes with 3 speeches in 5 lines in Act V. 

France and Burgundy drop out of sight after Act I, Scene i. 

Thus we see that the agents of evil in the play are in active opera- 
tion during the first three acts, reckoning as these agents, Goneril, 
Regan, Cornwall, Edmund, Oswald, while the agents of good, Cor- 
delia (after Sc. 1), Albany, Kent, Edgar, the Doctor are either absent 
or inactive until Act IV—Kent and Edyar being almost powerless 
because of their disguises. Gloucester should be ranked with both 
classes, since his good-will for the King is more than neutralized in its 
effects by the position in which his weak credulity places Edgar, and 
the power he thereby gives Edmund. The Fool, powerful in his 
effect on the spectator, is powerless on the action of the play. Evil 
then is triumphantly at work before the good begins to exert itself, 
and though the evil-doers are punished with no less punishment than 
death, the virulent power of evil deeds asserts itself in bringing 
destruction on the innocent and the guilty alike. Cornwall, Oswald, 
Regan, Goneril, Edmund, meet the just reward of their bloody violence 
by violent deaths ; but Lear (if heis to be classed as innocent), the 
Fool, Cordelia, Gloucester, perish also, and it is easy to see that 
stout-hearted Kent too will soon begin, his limitless journey, obedient 
to his master’s call. Terrible logic of the moral world! ‘Our 
thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own.”’ 

In our next table, the relations of the characters are shown in a 
different way. There are 26 scenes in the whole play. This table 
gives the total number of scenes in which each principal character 
speaks; or is spoken of by other characters as if he or she was absent, 
whether absent or not; or neither speak nor is spoken of; or both 
speak and is spoken of. Thus, for example, in the first scene Lear 
is spoken of by Kent and Gloucester, he then enters and speaks him- 
self, and after his exi¢#he is again spoken of by his daughters. So in 
Act III, Sc. vii, Edmund is counted as speaking, though he utters no 
word. He is present, is addressed thrice personally by Cornwall, 
gives the assent of silence to the fierce threats of Regan and Cornwall 
against his father, Gloucester, goes through the dumb show of leave- 
taking, and, as the messenger tells Albany (IV, ii), ‘‘ quits the house 
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on purpose, that their punishment might have the freer course.’ 
‘Actions speak louder than words,’’ says the proverb. 


TABLE II.—Showing number of Scenes in which the chief characters 
speak, are spoken of, and so on. 
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Total number of scenes in the play, 26. 


Passing by King Lear for the present, we find that Cornwall spoke 
in 6 out of 16 possible scenes; for we bear in mind that his servant 
gained our gratitude by giving him a mortal thrust at the end of the 
third act. As he utters only a single line in Act I, it is evident that 
he occupies a large space in Acts II and III, speaking, in fact, 53 
times in 5 out of their 11 scenes. 

Albany, on the other hand, who appears in 5 scenes, speaks in 2 
scenes of Act I, and then does not reappear until Act IV, and makes 
38 of his 58 speeches in the last act. They are both spoken of in an 
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equal number of scenes, 12, so that Cornwall’s superior activity asserts 
itself in the impression made on those around him. 

Kent and Gloucester each speak in 12 scenes, and of these 12 they 
appear together in 5, and each separately in 7. Of these 12 scenes, 
moreover, Kent appears as himself in only 3—in the first scene of all, 
in the last scene of Act IV, where he is known to Cordelia alone, and 
in the last scene of the play; in all the rest, he is in disguise as Caius. 
This accounts for the fact that he is spoken of in only 3 scenes and is 
ignored in 14, whereas Gloucester is spoken of in 13 scenes. For the 
same reason, Kent speaks and is spoken of in the same scene much 
less often than Gloucester. He is spoken of as Kent and not as the 
servant. 

Edgar and Edmund both speak in ro scenes, and they speak together 
and to each other in the 3 scenes in which Edgar appears to the other 
characters as himself—in the 2 scenés wherein Edmund betrays his 
brother, and in the last scene wherein Edgar slays the ‘‘ most toad- 
spotted traitor.’’? Shakespeare does not allow Edgar in disguise to come 
within the suspicious, penetrating gaze of Edmund; for in Act V, i, 
we are to infer that Edmund has left the stage or has his back turned 
before Edgar speaks to Albany, and Edgar has gone out before Ed- 
mund re-enters, and yet Edgar in disguise is with his father in 5 of 
the 10 scenes—6 in fact, for he tells us of Gloucester’s death—without 
Gloucester being any the wiser for it. And so Edmund is with his 
father in 5 of his 10 scenes without being in the least suspected—of 
such weak stuff is Gloucester made, and with such dexterity does the 
poet handle him in contrasting the characters of the two brothers. 
Edgar makes 69 of his 98 speeches in disguise, and this double réle, 
as in Kent’s case, accounts for the fact that he speaks more than any 
other character except Lear, reaching a total of 4or lines, although one 
of the secondary and, indeed, incidental characters of the play. But 
then Shakespeare’s skill in treating precisely these secondary characters 
is little short of marvelous. In 4 of the 6 scenes in which Edgar 
both speaks and is spoken of, he appears in disguise, in the last scene 
of all in both capacities. As has already been said, Edmund is 
credited with speaking in Act III, vii, though he utters not a sentence. 
In the whole of Act IV, he speaks only one single line, but that is a 
‘‘thunder-word :’’ ‘‘ Yours in the ranks of death,’’ hé says as he raises 
his ‘‘ declined head,”’ his lips hot from the kiss of the lust-bitten Goneril, 
with murder for her husband already in his heart, as we see from V, i. 
For the rest of this long act, the poet leaves him in a judicious silence 
which powerfully suggests to us the dark nature of the plots in which 
he is engaged, suggests, too, the mute language of looks, hand-grips, 
stealthy embraces, perhaps, which are at once their accompaniment 
and the means to their execution. Although spoken of in g scenes by 
others, he is never mentioned by his father after the terrible discovery 
of his treachery is so brutally made known by Regan. Like Albany, 
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on purpose, that their punishment might have the freer course.’’ 
‘‘Actions speak louder than words,’’ says the proverb. 


TABLE II.—Showing number of Scenes in which the chief characters 
speak, are spoken of, and so on. 
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Total number of scenes in the play, 26. 


Passing by King Lear for the present, we find that Cornwall spoke 
in 6 out of 16 possible scenes; for we bear in mind that his servant 
gained our gratitude by giving him a mortal thrust at the end of the 
third act. As he utters only a single line in Act I, it is evident that 
he occupies a large space in Acts II and III, speaking, in fact, 53 
times in 5 out of their 11 scenes. 

Albany, on the other hand, who appears in 5 scenes, speaks in 2 
scenes of Act I, and then does not reappear until Act IV, and makes 
38 of his 58 speeches in the last act. They are both spoken of in an 
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equal number of scenes, 12, so that Cornwall’s superior activity asserts 
itself in the impression made on those around him. 

Kent and Gloucester each speak in 12 scenes, and of these 12 they 
appear together in 5, and each separately in 7. Of these 12 scenes, 
moreover, Kent appears as himself in only 3—in the first scene of all, 
in the last scene of Act IV, where he is known to Cordelia alone, and 
in the last scene of the play; in all the rest, he is in disguise as Caius. 
This accounts for the fact that he is spoken of in only 3 scenes and is 
ignored in 14, whereas Gloucester is spoken of in 13 scenes. For the 
same reason, Kent speaks and is spoken of in the same scene much 
less often than Gloucester. He is spoken of as Kent and not as the 
servant. 

Edgar and Edmund both speak in 1o scenes, and they speak together 
and to each other in the 3 scenes in which Edgar appears to the other 
characters as himself—in the 2 scenes wherein Edmund betrays his 
brother, and in the last scene wherein Edgar slays the ‘‘ most toad- 
spotted traitor.’’ Shakespeare does not allow Edgar in disguise to come 
within the suspicious, penetrating gaze of Edmund; for in Act V, i, 
we are to infer that Edmund has left the stage or has his back turned 
before Edgar speaks to Albany, and Edgar has gone out before Ed- 
mund re-enters, and yet Edgar in disguise is with his father in 5 of 
the 10 scenes—6 in fact, for he tells us of Gloucester’s death—without 
Gloucester being any the wiser for it. And so Edmund is with his 
father in 5 of his 10 scenes without being in the least suspected—of 
such weak stuff is Gloucester made, and with such dexterity does the 
poet handle him in contrasting the characters of the two brothers. 
Edgar makes 69 of his 98 speeches in disguise, and this double réle, 
as in Kent’s case, accounts for the fact that he speaks more than any 
other character except Lear, reaching a total of 4o1 lines, although one 
of the secondary and, indeed, incidental characters of the play. But 
then Shakespeare’s skill in treating precisely these secondary characters 
is little short of marvelous. In 4 of the 6 scenes in which Edgar 
both speaks and is spoken of, he appears in disguise, in the last scene 
of all in both capacities. As has already been said, Edmund is 
credited with speaking in Act III, vii, though he utters not a sentence. 
In the whole of Act IV, he speaks only one single line, but that is a 
‘« thunder-word :’’ ‘‘ Yours in the ranks of death,’’ he says as he raises 
his ‘ declined head,”’’ his lips hot from the kiss of the lust-bitten Goneril, 
with murder for her husband already in his heart, as we see from V, i. 
For the rest of this long act, the poet leaves him in a judicious silence 
which powerfully suggests to us the dark nature of the plots in which 
he is engaged, suggests, too, the mute language of looks, hand-grips, 
stealthy embraces, perhaps, which are at once their accompaniment 
and the means to their execution. Although spoken of in g scenes by 
others, he is never mentioned by his father after the terrible discovery 
of his treachery is so brutally made known by Regan. Like Albany, 
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to whom he becomes more and more personally antagonized, his 
speeches are more numerous in the last act than elsewhere, though not 
containing so many lines as in Act I. 

France appears only once, but we find him spoken of in no less than 
to scenes, if, that is, we are to understand the King of France in all 
the references. This excessive contrast between his speeches and the 
references to him is due, of course, to his connection with Cordelia. 

Returning now to King Lear, we observe that, though he speaks 
oftener and more than any other character, he does not appear as often 
as Kent and Gloucester, and no oftener than Edgar and Edmund. 
This at first seems strange, for to us Lear appears to be present almost 
everywhere in the play, and therein is the poet’s art. We find the 
explanation in the second and third columns of our table. Out of 
.26 possible scenes Lear is spoken of in no less than swenty-two, 
and is ignored entirely in only 3. Those 3 are II, iii, wherein Ed- 
gar’s monologue explains his adoption of the mad beggar’s disguise 
—IV, i, wherein blinded Gloucester is given by the old man into the 
guidance of disguised Edgar—and IV, v, wherein Regan vainly urges 
Oswald to break his doglike fidelity to his infamous mistress. But 
though not mentioned in one, at least, of even these 3 scenes, he 
is present to the-mind’s eye, which sees in Gloucester, cast off by 
Edmund and groping his blind way to injured Edgar’s cave, the type 
of the outcast Lear guided to his ‘‘ child Cordelia’’—guided through 
the darkness of night, with even the light of reason obscured behind 
thick clouds of anguish. A more particular study of this character 
than is contained in the two tables already given is desirable, and 
hence Table III. . 

A glance at this Table III shows that Lear speaks or is spoken of in 
all the acts and in every scene of the first, third, and fifth acts, and 
that he is absent entirely in the shortest of the 4 scenes of Act II, 
and in 2 scenes, neither one long, of Act IV. There is, therefore, 
scarcely a real break in the continuity of Lear’s presence. In the 
longest of these 3 scenes (IV, i) Gloucester, as has been said already, 
reminds us of Lear; and following immediately thereupon, Albany 
in Sc. 11, Kent and the Gentleman in Sc. iii, and Cordelia in Sc. 
iv, speak in such moving terms of the King that the momentum of our 
sympathy and pity swings us easily beyond the fifth scene, whose in- 
terruption indeed, because of its two hateful speakers, Regan and Os- 
wald, rather accelerates the flow of our emotion as the current of a 
powerful stream runs all the swifter down from its ripple. And then 
the power of the artistic contrast in the fourth and the fifth scenes— 
Cordelia pleading with man’s art and nature’s beneficence for a father’s 
restoration, denying all self-seeking and ‘‘ blown ambition,’’ urged 
alone by ‘love, dear love, and her aged father’s rights’’—a sight for 
men and angels—is followed by Regan pleading with a base slave to 
betray his mistress, asserting as new-made widow the superior ‘‘ con- 
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venience’’ of her claim to Edmund, urged alone by her—passion shall 
we call it ?—for that dashing bastard, and ending her charming confi- 
dences by offering this slave a bribe for the murder of the father of the 
man who so fascinates her, but with not a word of her own father. 
The revulsion from this exhibition of the daughter brings the memory 
of her injured father more vividly than ever before us as blind Glou- 
cester and Edgar come again upon the stage in Scene vi. 


TABLE III.—KING LEAR. 


Nore.—The columns marked with the dash at bottom show when the characters are spoken of. 
The columns marked S at the bottom show scenes in which the character speaks. Those marked 
with the caret show that the character neither speaks nor is spoken of. This note applies to follow- 
ing tables. 
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Lear speaks in 10 Scenes and in every Act, 766 lines. 
Lear is spoken of in 22 Scenes and in every Act, 472 lines. 
Neither in 3 Scenes and in 2 Acts, 

Both in 9 Scenes and every Act. 


Looking at our table, we see the verification of what has been al- 
ready said of the activity of the principles of good and evil in the play 
with reference to Lear individually. Lear’s madness culminates in the 
third act in utter prostration of mind and body—his preliminary 
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tragedy. In these first 3 acts Cornwall, Edmund, Oswald, Goneril, 
and Regan speak 114 lines of Lear and against him, for almost every 
line contains the assertion or implication of ill-will toward him. All 
these characters are powerful and active and banded together. By 
whom are they opposed in these acts? Cordelia’s words in the first 
scene are the premonition of coming trouble—nothing more ; the Fool 
is powerless to help. So is Edgar in disguise ; Gloucester does nothing 
until the third act—so that we have only Kent asa mere servant, Glou- . 
cester during Act III, and the Gentleman; another 96 lines contain 
more apprehension than help. Thus the impression of the King’s utter 
desertion is worked out, and we look forward to Dover and Cordelia for 
his refuge and help. In Acts [V and V Edmund and the Captain speak 
46 lines of evil import to Lear, whereas Albany, Kent, Edgar, the Gen- 
tleman, the Doctor, and Cordelia speak, roughly estimated, 130 lines in 
his behalf; Cordelia alone, in addition to the 5 lines addressed to Lear 
in V, iii, speaks 48 lines, and they are ‘‘ of so sweet breath composed’’ 
that they fill us with a sympathetic rapture of love and pity.. We find the 
old King now clothed and in his right mind, with that dear daughter 
‘who redeems nature from the general curse which twain have brought 
her to.’” We know that this ‘‘is a chance which does redeem all sorrow 
that ever he has felt,’’ and we hope surely he will yet escape. Corn- 
wall is already dead; Oswald is killed in time by Edgar; Goneril and 
Regan are engaging in a fierce, relentless struggle for Edmund ; Ed- 
mund is antagonizing Albany more and more sharply; surely Lear will 
yet escape. Thus does the majestic art of the poet buoy us up to the 
very crest of this refluent wave of tragedy only to hurl us down with 
a prodigious rush of agony to irretrievable depths of woe. Whata 
splendid thing is a great genius! 

It is rather surprising to note how little the F .ol says of his master ; 
15 lines is the sum total. Upon further retection, however, it is 
seen that the Fool talks a¢ Lear constantly, whereby the poet produces 
much the same impression upon us as would have resulted from his 
making the Fool talk of the King. 

Observing our table still further, we are astonished at the silence of 
Goneril and Regan as to Lear. With the exception of the 4 lines 
‘of question addressed by Regan to Gloucester after he is bound to his 
chair, neither she nor Goneril say one word of their father after the 
second act! They torture him, they drive him out into the coming 
night and storm, and then Goneril says calmly: ‘‘’Tis his own 
blame; hath put himself from rest and must taste his folly.’’ And 
Regan remarks, with superior conviction: ‘‘O sir! to willful men, 
the injuries that they themselves procure must be their schoolmasters. 
Shut up your doors!’’ And Cornwall joins in: ‘‘ Shut up your doors, 
my lord! ’tis a wild night ; my Regan counsels well. Come out 0’ 
the storm!’’ That isall. If their father chooses to go on, why he 
can go on until he chooses to stop; it is not their affair; they wash 
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their hands of him finally. Gloucester reports to us, it is true, in Act 
III, iii: ‘‘ When I desired their leave that I might pity him, they took 
from me the use of mine own house; charged me, on pain of their 
perpetual displeasure, neither to speak of him, intreat for him, nor in 
any way sustain him.’’ But no word concerning Lear comes to us 
from them directly. The sisters speak again in the play several times. 
Any other poet than Shakespeare would have made them refer to King 
Lear. Has Shakespeare madea mistake? “xztuo acto probat. No other 
poet has written a King Lear. But there are two good reasons why 
Shakespeare is right. One is dramatic. The attitude of these daugh- 
ters to their father has been made perfectly plain ; they hate and fear 
him lest he should interfere with their plans—should make their lust 
for power disgorge. To insist upon this point might weaken its effect. 
The other reason is moral. Both women are intensely and habitually 
selfish, have cultivated a rapacious greed—sensual and intellectual. 
Then why should they waste time and thought and speech upon Lear 
or Cordelia or anybody or anything else that they do not want, when 
there is young Edmund, whom they do each desire with such a sweat- 
ing, luxurious longing, and for whom they are struggling with the 
ferocity and the hideous amorousness of tigresses? ‘‘ Pah, pah! give 
me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination,”’ 
quoth mad Lear. 

Cordelia, on the other hand, after her reappearance says almost 
literally nothing which does not bear upon her father. Her entreaties 
have made ‘‘ great France ’’ overcome his wrath against Lear, levy an 
army, and leave his own kingdom in order to submit his Queen, him- 
self, his army, to the doubtful issue of battle that this child may succor 
her distressed father. And she goes to the battle, as to prison and to 
death, with the same utter abnegation of self. For him alone, she 
says, is she distressed that they have failed when the battle goes against 
them, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this—that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’’ 

The number of lines spoken by Lear is about one-third greater than 
the number spoken of him by other characters; but if we deduct from 
his total the number of lines, estimated at three hundred and more, 
which the King speaks of himself directly or indirectly, and then add 
this number to the lines spoken of him by others, we have the totals 
more than reversed. This is the true view given us by the part of the 
King. It is in what he says of himself, not in what he does, that we 
find the justification of the love and sympathy for him which we feel 
in common with the good elements of the play. He confesses his 
faults; they are great ; but his punishment is well nigh infinite and its 
earliest blow is self-inflicted. He has driven his child away from him. 
‘*T loved her most,’’ he has said, ‘‘and thought to set my rest on her 
kind nursery ;’’ and he has also said : 
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Thou hast her, France: let her be thine; for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 

That face of hers again. Therefore be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our benison. 


How unkind, how cruel he has been, he realizes when Goneril looks 
black upon him, strikes him with her tongue, most serpent-like, upon 
the very heart, and he mutters: ‘‘I did her wrong ’’—such wrong that 
he can hardly hope for her forgiveness; that the memory of his un- 
kindness, as Kent tells us, stings his mind so venomously that burning 
shame detains him from Cordelia ; and that when at last he feels her tears 
wet upon him, he prays her, ‘‘ Weep not ; if you have poison for me, I 
will drink it.”” Repentance can go no farther. We are lifted up in 
spite of ourselves by the excess of his joy that he can go with her, 
even if it is to prison, and we are crushed by the weight of his agony 
as he realizes that she will come no more forever. Death is his only 
resource ; Kent speaks for us : 


Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


Taking up now together Tables IV and V, devoted to Goneril and 
Regan, we see that the proportion of each one in the play indicated 
by the difference in the number of lines spoken of by them respect- 
ively is observed throughout. Goneril speaks more lines than Regan, 
and she is spoken of in about 100 lines more than her sister ; they both 
speak in the same number ofscenes; they do not appear at all in the same 
number of scenes ; Goneril is spoken of in one scene more than Regan, 
and she both speaks and is spoken of in one scene*more. Thus our 
impression of a certain superior strength and largeness on the part of 
Goneril is confirmed. She is the head and front of the offending. 

In strong contrast to the indifferent silence which they observe 
toward Lear in the last acts of the play, he speaks of them in every act. 
He says more of Goneril than of Regan, though he says, in number 
of lines, more of Regan alone than they both put together do of him. 
It is against Goneril particularly that his anathemas are hurled, and 
the savage fierceness of his far-reaching curse upon her is only tolerable 
to us because of the brutal ferocity with which she treats him, and 
which justifies his ungoverned rage at her inhuman conduct, as she 
presses remorselessly forward over the wreck of his mind and heart to 
the fulfillment of her purposes. How strong she was in comparison 
with Regan is shown by the change of Regan’s tone toward the 
King after Goneril appears upon the scene, and together they drive 
him out into the night (II, iv); and it is not less shown by the eager- 
ness of Regan’s talk about her sister and by the superior tone of that 
sister’s talk about her. Goneril speaks 15 lines of Regan, while Regan 
speaks 54 lines of Goneril, almost four times as much and almost twice 
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as much as she does of King Lear. There is, too, a suggestion of calm 
superiority, of habitual leadership perhaps in what Goneril says of 


TABLE IV.—GONERIL. 
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Goneril speaks in 8 Scenes, in every Act, 201 lines. 
Goneril is spoken of in 18 Scenes, in every Act, 362 lines, 
Neither in 7 Scenes, 

Both in 7 Scenes, 


Regan prior to their open rupture over Edmund, and there is in what 
Regan says of Goneril something of the nagging, jealous, peevish per- 
sistence of acknowledged inferiority. Neither one speaks of the other 
during the third act; they each speak of the other in the fourth act, 
and what each says of the other is entirely in connection with Ed- 
mund. He does not speak of them but once in the whole of Acts III 
and IV, and that is in the single line in III, iii, by which he deceives 
Gloucester into further confidence. He is silent and absent from our 
sight, but his influence seems to move them as with the power of a 
sorcerer’s charm. 

Regan seems to be necessarily dependent on somebody all the time. 
There is no suggestion of any variance between her and her husband, 
but as soon as he is dead and gone, she must have somebody else, and 
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so she falls as naturally into handsome Edmund's arms as an over-ripe 
peach drops into a countryman’s mouth. 


TABLE V.—REGAN. 
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Regan speaks in 8 Scenes, every Act, 188 lines. 
Regan is spoken of in 17 Scenes, every Act, 268 lines. 
Neither in 7 Scenes. 

Both in 6 Scenes, 4 Acts, 


Goneril, on the contrary, is nothing if not independent. She 
asserts herself in decided terms to her husband from the very first, 
takes him to task for lack of action, and in the meantime acts, herself, 
with decisive promptness. Independence soon passes with her into 
the assertion of superiority, and then into murderous revolt. These 
two natures, so much alike, and yet so unlike, only need the occasion 
to close violently. Edmund furnishes the occasion, and with terrible 
results ; his suggestive silence bears its fruit, and fruit is the result of 
silent, unresisted growth. Goneril becomes, because of him, a 
murderess and a suicide. What he says of them in the fifth act is 
repulsively interesting ; and he says nearly twice as much of Goneril 
as of Regan. The relations of all three are of a rank prominency in- 
teresting as a study of the baseness of human nature, but not very 
inviting as a subject for discussion. 

Not least noteworthy in these two tables is the ominous silence of 
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Oswald. What that villain does not say, is more influential upon our 
opinion of Goneril than if he had talked of her with the freedom of 
Kent talking of the King. We trust Kent’s speech and we trust 
Oswald’s silence. Therei is a bond of wickedness between him and his 
mistress as ‘‘ intense ’’ as any such bond can be. His comment upon 
her is a comment of deeds, not of words. Of Regan he does not 
speak at all. 

What is said by Kent, Gloucester, idee, the Fool, and the Servant, 
impresses us profoundly with the revolting wickedness of these two 
creatures that yet do look well-favored ; but more impressive still is 
the outburst of furious disgust which Albany speaks at as much as to 
his wife (IV, ii), followed later by his cold indifference and contempt; 
and most effective perhaps of all is the reproach of Cordelia, because 
it comes from one herself a woman, a daughter, and their sister. The 
poet has introduced nothing superfluous and omitted nothing essential 
to the full comprehension of the characters of these two women with 
all of the loathing and terror implied therein. Goneril is a character 
but little inferior to Lady Macbeth in the strength of will to execute 
what her strong mind conceives ; and she fills us with more of disgust 
than the terrible Scotch Queen, because her powers are exerted in 
pursuit of the lusts of the flesh rather than of the lust of the intellect. 

And 

Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 


The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess’d— 


how the father’s heart leans toward her may be seen by comparing 
this address with what he says to Goneril and Regan—the fair Cordelia 
claims our attention. Cordelia speaks in only 4 scenes in 3 acts, and 
yet she is spoken of in 17 scenes and in every act. We are now allowed 
to forget her, and the remainder is apt to come in the form of con- 
trast to something distasteful or abhorrent to us. The way for her 
return upon the scene is prepared with the greatest care. All the 
attributes of the richest and noblest womanhood are clustered about 
her; we are drawn insensibly more and more toward her, until we 
long for her to appear; tempest-beaten with the agonized old King, 
thrust shrinking back upon themselves from the horror and disgust of 
Goneril and Regan, our hearts at last fairly ache for the ineffable 
solace of the presence of this woman who is indeed a true woman. 
We bless the Gentleman for his eloquent description of her to Kent 
(IV, iii), and when finally she enters, urged by ‘‘love,dear love,’’ with 
healing on her lips, we feel, in spite of Goneril and Regan and Edmund 
and Oswald, like saying with Miranda, ‘‘ How beauteous mankind 
is!’? Surely no literature can ever die that has produced a Cordelia. 

Table VI shows us that Cordelia is spoken of in 284 lines, which is 
more in proportion to the number of lines spoken by her than in the 
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case of either Goneril or Regan. King Lear, as we might expect, and 
Kent are the greatest single speakers, and next to them comes Edmund. 


TABLE VI.—CORDELIA. 
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Cordelia speaks in 4 Scenes and in 3 Acts, 115 lines, 
Cordelia is spoken of in 17 Scenes and every Act, 284 lines. 
Neither in 7 Scenes and 3 Acts, 

Both in 2 Scenes and 2 Acts, 


Very profound is the knowledge of human nature thus shown by the 
poet in making the murderous bastard talk so much of her in that final 
scene; our pity and apprehension for her are aroused to the highest 
degree, and through her for the King. More surprising than to find 
Edmund speaking so much is it to find the Fool speaking so little. He 
says just three lines concerning that dear mistress for whom, since her 
going into France, he hath much pined away. More surprising is it 
both as a matter of fact and as a matter of art, for the Fool’s silence 
is a conscious, eloquent silence, a sacrifice made for his master’s sake 
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in the endeavor to divert that poor mind lying in restless ecstasy on 
its own torture. And there is another reason which we will notice in 
speaking of the Fool. 

As in the case of their father, so here Goneril and Regan are well- 
nigh silent. After the first scene Cordelia is not referred to by either 
but once, and then only by implication—by Regan in III, vii, when 
she demands of Gloucester why he sent the King to Dover—and by 
Goneril in IV, ii, when upbraiding Albany for his disregard of the 
French invasion, As a matter of exact statement, Regan does not 
mention by name her younger sister a single time in the whole play. 
This silence is grateful to us, and very effective. It is profoundly sug- 
gestive of the feeling which they entertain for her. They wronged 
her in that first scene in not interposing, as Kent tried to do, between 
their father’s wrath and her; they know that they are wronging her in 
keeping her portion of the kingdom given them by the enraged old 
King ; and hence, on the principle that we may forgive those who have 
injured us, but rarely pardon those whom we have injured, they main- 
tain their vindictive hostility to her to the bitter end. Had these two 
women talked of their sister, even had they inveighed against her, the 
antipathy between them, as of the darkness for the light, would have 
been somewhat modified ; for the very points of objection raised would 
have suggested to our minds possibilities of obviating them; and thus 
the contrast would have been weakened and the poet’s aim would have 
failed in part of its object, namely, the immitigable opposition between 
the good and the evil springs of action in human nature, between 
chastity and licentiousness, between selfishness and self-abnegation, 
between childlike love and filial ingratitude. Of a verity ‘silence is 
golden’’ when a master-dramatist shapes the course of events, as wit- 
ness the furious, desperate silence of Goneril in the last scene of this 
play: ‘* Ask me not what I know;”’ as witness the terrible silence of 
Iago in the final scene of Ovshello. Had then Shakespeare made 
Goneril and Regan talk of Cordelia, they would have been by reason 
of the community of their womanhood with her, less terrible and less 
unwomanly, and they would have made her less lovely and less 
womanly. 

After the very first scene of the play, she is spoken of directly by 
men alone, and by good men alone ; they speak of her with love and 
veneration throughout ; and in that last terrible scene they all, includ- 
ing, finally, Edmund, too, express tender solicitude for her, until she 
is brought in dead in her father’s arms. The glowing eulogy of her 
by France in the first scene, protesting against her father’s harshness, 
has its counterpart in that father’s heart-broken wail of anguish over 
her in the last scene, protesting against the stubbornness of death. 
And this outspoken devotion of true-souled men stands out, we may 
say, upon the sullen silence of her sisters like the warm glow of the 
home-light upon the blackness of the cloudy heavens. 

II 
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It is hard to part with Cordelia: we feel with Lear— 


Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence like foxes. 


Though dead in her father’s arms, she lives enshrined in our hearts, 

Nothing in the whole range of literature is more beautiful, noble, 
and touching than this picture of this dear daughter fulfilling toward 
her own father the divine functions of watchful, tender motherhood. 

‘‘The beautiful soul of Cordelia, that is little talked of by her- 
self, and is but stingily set forth by circumstances, engrosses our 
feeling in scenes from whose threshold her filial piety is banished. We 
know what Lear is so pathetically remembering ; the sisters tell us in 
their cruelest moments; it mingles with the midnight storm a sigh of 
the daughterhood that was repulsed. In the pining of the Fool we 
detect it. Through every wail or gust of this awful symphony of mad- 
ness, ingratitude, and irony, we feel a woman’s breath.’’ * 

We turn to that strange, pitiful figure so closely associated with 
Cordelia in our sympathies and our affections, and are astonished to 
find in Table VII that the Fool occupies so little absolute space in the 
play. 


TABLE VII.—THE FOOL. 
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The Fool speaks in 5 Scenes and in 3 Acts, 248 lines. 
The Fool is spoken of in 3 Scenes and in 2 Acts, 14 lines. 
Neither in 18 Scenes and in all Acts, 

Both in 1 Scene and in x Act. 


He speaks in 6 scenes, 2 more than Cordelia and only 2 less 
than Goneril and Regan, and he speaks 248 lines, about one-fourteenth 
of the whole play; but he is spoken of in only 3 scenes and in only 14 


* Weiss, quoted by Furness, Var. Lear, p. 97. 
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lines, and after the sixth scene of the third act he disappears 
altogether. He is first mentioned by Goneril, an ominous conjunc- 
tion for him; then Lear calls for him in the next scene, and is 
answered by the Knight in terms which pathetically appeal to our 
sympathy and connect the Fool indissolubly with our memory of 
Cordelia; he is spoken of once more by the Gentleman, who reports 
him faithful to his master, the only one of all his train braving the storm 
with him, and striving to assuage the bitterness of h’s suffering. We 
see him again; but after the sleeping Lear is borne toward Dover 
we hear absolutely nothing more of him, unless the exception be in 
the dying remark of Lear—‘‘and my poor fool is hang’d!’’ as he 
hands over Cordelia’s dead body. It seems neither unnatural nor 
undramatic to suppose that Lear, in the faintness of oncoming death, 
should confuse for an instant the images, so intimately blended, of the 
Fool and Cordelia; the chief objection to the supposition is that it is 
not necessary nor necessarily sequent. 

What does the Fool represent for us? How does he move us? 
What is his effective part in the play ?. The answer to one of these ques- 
tions virtually involves answers to the others, since they present differ- 
ent aspects of the same thing. The dramatic effect of the Fool is very 
peculiar ; briefly we may say that he supplies the place of the doving 
child-element in Cordelia’s absence, and is, so to speak, her comple- 
ment by contrariety. When Cordelia goes to France, where Edgar 
hides, and then flees before Edmund’s machinations, we have left a 
tragic world in which are sons and daughters but xo children. Think 
of it; asociety without children and child-like offices, in which no 
one ‘‘ obeys instinct,’’ but each ‘‘standsas if a man were author of 
himself and knew no other kin.’’ Into this world of fierce, contending 
elements the Fool is thrust. He has the helplessness, the irresponsi- 
bility, of the child. He is introduced as pining for Cordelia; so is the 
King ; so, very soon, are we ; he, therefore, suggests the helpful child- 
idea in Cordelia by presenting the opposite helpless child-idea in him- 
self. The feeling of our need of Cordelia is intensified by the sight of 
his need of her. This is the first point of community, for us, between 
him and the King; they are both in need. True, the King strikes 
Goneril’s Gentleman for chiding him, but the inevitable consequence 
is that soon the only protection he can give the Fool is to take him 
along away from the maltreatment of men into the pitiless rage of the 
elements. Sympathy is all he now has to give in return for the 
Fool’s affection. Soon, his wits beginning to turn, he withdraws even 
his sympathy, ignores the Fool, and is taken up with disguised Edgar. 
Thus, as he had wittingly driven away the helpful child-element in 
Cordelia, so now unwittingly he turns away from the helpless child- 
element. And thus the Fool, deprived of his young mistress, driven 
out from among men because of his devotion to his master, struggling 
to uphold that master’s failing strength with his own weakness, 
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suddenly finds himself abandoned, lost hopelessly in his master’s loss 
of himself. Lear’s prostration is the annihilation of the Fool. There 
is no more room for him in the world, his place has been lost.  Piti- 
ful truly, this spectacle of the weak dependant striving to help his 
still more needy protector, and perishing in the attempt. The Fool 
starts toward Dover with his master and Kent. We do not feel any 
assurance that he will ever get there, and he passes from our sight for- 
ever. 

Unlike Shakespeare’s other fools and clowns, the Fool in King Lear 
seems to be subjective to us and to the characters in the play. He is, 
as it were, the tangible expression of those thoughts and emotions 
which do not come properly within the scope of the utterance of the 
characters and yet are present, sometimes immediately and sometimes 
remotely, in what is said or implied. He represents to us then, per- 
haps we may say, associated memory—he is the suggestion of others 
and of other things. Hence the poet allows him to speak, overtly, only 
three lines of Cordelia—overtly, for he is himself a prolonged and 
pathetic appeal to us for her. We want to give him into her care. 

More artistically still, the poet does not allow Cordelia to speak of 
the Fool even once. She was the thing suggested by him; she the 
substance of which he was the lengthened shadow. Hence we are to 
look forward past him to her. Having attained her, it would be anti- 
climax for us to revert to him, and we are not allowed to look back. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if we miss the Fool afterward, even when we see 
Lear again in the fourth act, for it is then that we might expect to miss 
him. ‘The reason is this: the Gentleman describes to Kent how Cor- 
delia received the news of her father’s ill-treatment; we are told that 
Lear is in the town kept from seeing Cordelia by the sovereign shame 
which so elbows him; in the next scene Cordelia herself appears, and 
thenceforward our interest is centred upon her meeting with her father. 
The Fool’s presence would be a distraction, and in that meeting, as in 
the fierce rush of the final catastrophe, there is no room for distraction. 
Even at the description by Edgar of Glocester’s death we grow impa- 
tient. We are holding our breath in suspense to learn the issue of Ed- 
mund’s fatal order. We have no time to realize that the Fool is not 
with us; and not merely no time, we no longer have the feelings which 
would cause us to realize his absence. He cannot be the echo of our 
thoughts as he has been, for thought has yielded place to action too 
thoroughly. There is, therefore, not the occasion for him as before, 
and, like nature, the great dramatist has but little room for superflui- 
ties; they become absorbed, or they are rejected and disappear, ‘ for 
the rain it raineth every day,’’ whether we like it or not. 





This is in a certain sense a mechanical study of the tragedy of King 
Lear. It has had upon the writer the effect which gazing upon the 
mechanisms of mother nature has—to raise higher and still higher ad- 
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miration and wonder at their beautiful perfections and adaptations. 
A similar effect and pleasure awaits those, doubtless, who shall make 
this study for themselves. For the number of noteworthy points in 
the tables herein given is not at all exhausted, and other tables of great 
interest might be constructed. It is hardly probable that these tables 
will be found entirely free of errors by any one who may take the 
trouble to verify them; but it is believed that the inaccuracies are not 
of such importance as to vitiate any of the conclusions set forth in this 


paper. 
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NOTES ON HORTICULTURE 


FROM BACON AND ‘‘SHAKESPEARE’’—REASON AND IM- 
AGINATION, OR ‘“*THOUGHTS AND REMEMBRANCE 
FITTED.” 


i. 


Aphorisms, except they be ridiculous, cannot be made but of the pith and heart 
of sciences * * * No man can suffice, nor in reason will attempt, to write aphorisms, 
but he that is sound and grounded. (Advt. of Learning //.) 


One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history of Bacon’s mind is the 
order in which its powers expanded themselves, With him the fruit came first and 
remained till the last; the blossoms did not appear till late. In general the develop- 
ment of the fancy is to the development of the judgment what the growth of a girl 
is to the growth of a boy. The fancy attains at an earlier period to the perfection 
of its beauty, its power, and its fruitfulness; and as it is the first to ripen, it is also 
first to fade * * * It rarely happens that the fancy and the judgment grow together. 
It happens still more rarely that the judgment grows faster than the fancy. This 
seems, however, to have been the case with Bacon * * * He observed as vigilantly, 
meditated as deeply, and judged as temperately when he gave his first work to the 
world as at the close of his long career. But in eloquence, in sweetness and variety 
of expression, and in richness of illustration, his later writings are far superior to 
those of his youth. 


{t seems desirable to print this well-known passage at the beginning 
of the present paper, because there is evidently much misapprehen- 
sion, not only as to the mutual relations which exist between Imagina- 
tion, Reason, and Memory, but also because although no one for an 
instant doubts that in the mind of ‘‘Shakespeare’’ Philosophy and 
Reason combined to sweeten his Imagination, yet many persons 
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unacquainted with the works, life, and characteristics of Francis 
Bacon argue that, decause his intellectual and reasoning faculties were 
of such a stupendous order, therefore he must have been lacking in 
Imagination. In other words, that although Imagination and Reason 
combined to form a ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ the presence of Reason in the 
prose works of the great Bacon, renders it impossible that he could 
also have written works of Imagination. 

Such arguments seem strange when contemplated in the face of 
Bacon’s own words: 


The great help of memory is writing ; and it must be taken as a rule that memory 
without this aid is unequal to matters of much length and accuracy * * * Not to 
speak of the interpretation of nature which is a new doctrine, there can hardly be 
anything more useful than a sound help for the memory; that is, a good and learned 
Digest of Common Places. I am aware, indeed, that the transferring of the things 
we read and learn into common-place books is thousht by some to be detrimental 
to learning, as retarding the course of the reader, and inviting the memory to take 
holiday. Nevertheless, as it is but a counterfeit thing in knowledge to be forward 
and pregnant, except a man be also deep and full, I hold diligence and labor in the 
entry of common places to be a matter of great use and support in studying; as that 
which supplies matter to invention and contracts the sight of the judgment to a point. 


Here we see that Bacon considers the judgment and the cnvention 
as allied—mutually helpful—and closely dependent upon the memory. 
He would have been much astonished had it been suggested to him that 
the most beautiful poetry was that which was the least influenced by 
reason and knowledge. No man, he says, ever invented or conceived 
of that which he did not know. All knowledge is memory. True 
aphorisms are drawn from the very centre of the sciences. Hard 
facts, notes in common-place books, help not only the memory but 
the invention. 

These oft-repeated sentiments on every suitable occasion were not 
with Bacon sentiments merely, but principles of action. In the 
Promus we have portions at least of his collections of rare words, 
turns of speech, of English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Latin 
proverbs, of quotations from many sources, intended to beautify and 
to illustrate the works in process of creation. In the Sylva Sylvarum 
we have notes on scientific matters for some of the Essays and for 
nearly all of the Plays. In some of the Essays we have studies or 
notes for certain portions of many of the Plays; and in the process 
of harmonizing the whole of the two groups of works, we enjoy the 
delight of watching, as it were, the processes by which the Poet- 
philosopher collected his dry facts or observations, distilled them into 
metaphor, and crystallized them in his mighty lines. 

Let us endeavor to illustrate this by means of Bacon’s favorite and 
life-long study of Gardening or Horticulture, which is treated of in the 
Essay and in two hundred and seventy-six paragraphs in the Sy/va 
Sylvarum. These paragraphs are partly reproduced in a very con- 
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densed form in the Zssay of Gardens, on the one hand, and with 
infinite variety and subtlety in the immense number of allusions to 
gardening which bestrew the Plays from beginning to end. 

If we compare Bacon’s instructions for the making of a garden and 
his investigations concerning the arts of grafting, pruning, manuring, 
germination, maturation, etc., with the observations on similar points 
to be met with in the Plays, we cannot fail to remark that not only is 
the field of observation the same, the omissions the same, but that 
the conclusions arrived at and the tastes expressed by Bacon in every 
case reappear in the Plays. 

Nor let it for one instant be supposed ‘(as it would be natural to 
suppose, unless due inquiry had been made) that Bacon describes 
an ordinary and conventional form of gardening, of which many 
specimens might be seen in his day. There is no evidence to justify 
such a supposition. No similar gardens are described in previous or 
contemporary English literature. Flower-gardening, as Bacon under- 
. stands it, does not seem to have been at that date considered worthy 

of much attention ; had it been usual to cultivate gardens after his 
fashion, it is highly improbable that he would have written in such 
detail, and with the express declaration that he so wrote in order /o 
supply a deficiency in this department of knowledge. 

‘<So,’’ he continues, ‘‘ I have made a platform ofa princely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing; not a model, but some general 
lines of it ;’’ and he plainly intimates his distaste to existing fashions 
in gardening, ‘‘ for that great princes, for the most part, taking advice 
with workmen, with no less cost set their things together, and some- 
times add statues and such things for state and magnificence, but 
nothing to the true pleasure of a garden.”’ 

As to the question whether or no flower-gardens, in our present use 
of the term, were cultivated before the time of Elizabeth these few 
particulars have been gleaned. ‘‘ Rustic gardens,’’ such as Perdita’s, 
were doubtless common. In such gardens were to be found some 
homely flowers, herbs, roots, and salad herbs, whose names appear in 
the old Herbals and books of husbandry. Hollinshed tells us that 
plantations began to be made in the reign of Henry VIII ‘‘for pur- 
poses of utility,’’ and it also appears that from 1523, when Fitzherbert 
wrote a book upon planting, until 1664, when Evelyn published his 
Sy/va, many trees were introdtced into England and cultivated by 
private proprietors in their pleasure grounds. 

Beyond this wecannot find that gardening had advanced until Bacon 
adopted it as his favorite recreation, and apparently for a time at 
least, his drawing or plan became, if ‘‘ not a model,’’ yet ‘‘some 
general lines of it.” A curious bit of evidence of the absence of 
other records of English gardens in the time of Elizabeth is furnished 
by the fact that when Maclise painted his well-known picture of 
‘* Malvolio and the Countess ’’ (now in the National Gallery), he could 
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find no better background to illustrate the scene than a careful repro- 
duction of Bacon’s ‘‘ princely garden.” There we see a lawn of 
‘‘ green grass trimly shorn’’ (the ‘green-sward’”’ of W. 7. IV, iii), 
the ‘‘ covert and stately hedges,’’ and ‘‘covert alleys upon carpenter’s 
work”’ of the Zssay, or the ‘‘ hedges even-pleached,’’ ‘‘coverts ’’ and 
‘¢alleys thickly pleached,’’ behind which lovers whisper and eaves- 
droppers hide in the Plays of ‘‘ Shakespeare.”’ 

All in Bacon’s gardens, as in the garden with which Maclise illus- 
trates Twelfth Night, is formal, neat, and stately, arranged with a 
view to shade, protection from wind and cold, and to insure privacy. 
His idea of a ‘ prospect,’ is, that there shall be nothing to hinder 
the view of ‘‘a fair hedge,’’ which is to bound the garden, and we 
remember that the melancholy description of the desolation of 
England—“ our seawalled garden’’—includes the regret that ‘‘ her 
hedges are ruined.”’ (Rich. Z/: III, iv.) Some formal but fashionable 
things Bacon disapproves of. One, is the cutting of trees into images 
—‘* They be for children ’’—of these no mention is made in ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.’’ Another, for which our gardener expresses no admiration, is 
the fashion of making ‘‘ knotted gardens with divers-colored earths.’’ 
You may see as good sights ‘‘ many times in tarts.’’ The knotted 
garden in Love’s Labour's Lost is described as ‘‘ curious,’’ not as 
beautiful or even pretty. 

But the easiest way of showing the congruity of knowledge and 
taste which exists between the two groups of works is to bring 
together a few passages from the notes in the Sy/va Sylvarum* and 
from the Zssay on Gardening, and to place them with passages on the 
same subjects from the Plays. 


God Almighty first planted a garden. (Zss.) 
Adam was a gardener. (2 7. VJ: IV, ii.) 


There was no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers. They 
hold up Adam’s profession. * * * The Scriptures say, Adam digged. 
(Ham. V, i.) 
And indeed it is the greatest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirit of man, without which buildings and palaces are but gross handy-works. 
* * * There ought to be gardens for all the months in the year, in which 
severally things of beauty may then bein season. (£%s.) 


Who would live turmoiled in the court 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
(2 Hen, IV: IV, x.) 


Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference. (4. Y. Z. II, i.) 


*In the following notes S. S. will mean Sy/va Sylvarum; Ess. The Essay of 
Gardens; H.V.M. Historie Vite et Mortis. 
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The green hath two pleasures; the one because nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye than green grass finely shorn, (Zss.) 


A grass-green turf. (Ham. IV, v,and W. 7. IV, iv.) 
This short-grassed green. (JZ. NV. D. IV, i.) 


Mowing like grass your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants. 
(Hen. V- IIL, iii.) 


* * ® The other, because it will give you a fair alley in the midst, by which you may 
go upon a stately hedge which is to enclose the garden; but because the alley will 
be long * * * you ought not to buy the shade in the garden by going in the sun through 
the green; therefore, * * * plant a covert alley upon carpenter’s work about twelve 
foot in height, by which you may go in shade.”’ (Zss. See much about alleys.) 


Sottero bids Margaret find her cousin Beatrice, and whisper in her 
ear that she and Ursula 


Walk in the orchard and our whole discourse 
Is all of her; say, that thou overheardst us 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower * * * 
As we do trace this alley up and down.” 
(MZ. Ado III, i, and see I, ii, 7.) 


(The boundary) hedge I intend to be raised on a bank not too steep, set all with 
flowers, * * * I like also little heaps * * * to be set, some with wild-thyme, some with 
pinks * * * some with violets * * * some with cowslips. * * * Some withredroses,some . 
with Lilium Convellium * * * the standards to be roses, but here and there (because of 
the smell of their blossom), red currants * * * sweet-brier and the like. (£ss.) 


I know a bank whereon the wild-thyme blows 

Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.*—(AZid. NV, D. II, ii.) 


In these lovely lines not only every flower is chosen from among 
those enumerated by Bacon as suitable for the setting of his ‘‘ bank,”’ 
but we observe that, in the poetry as well as in his notes, he retains 
the habit of calling thyme, the w/d-thyme. In all probability he 
was the first to introduce this ‘‘ wild’’ or field-flower into a priticely 
garden, and why he was tempted to do so is seen in the notes from 
which the essay was written. ‘‘ Those plants which perfume the air 
most delightfully * * * deing trodden upon and crushed, are three ; that 
is, burnet, wild-thyme, and water-mints.’’ This observation has not 
been found elsewhere, neither excepting in Bacon’s notes and in 
‘« Shakespeare ’’ is thyme found to be called w/d-thyme. 


* Sweet-brier. 
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Standards are to be kept with cutting, that they grow not out of course. * * * For 
the heath I wish it to be framed as much as may be ¢o a natural wildness. * * * Some 
thickets in it made only of sweet brier and honey suckle, and some wild vine amongst 
it, (Zss. 

( Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart 
Unpruned dies: her hedges even-pleached, 
Like prisoners overgrown with hair 
Put forth disordered twigs * * * 
Our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges 
* %* * grow to wildness. (Hen. V: V, ii.) 
(And see Rich. 7/7; III, iv, 30-40 and 56-67.) 


You are to set fruit trees * * * in ranges * * * with fine flowers, but sparingly lest 
they deceive the trees.* (E£ss.) 


Noisome weeds, which without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers, (ich. 77. III, iv.) 


For fountains they are a great beauty and refreshment; but pools mar all, and make 
the garden unwholesome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains I intend to be of 
two natures; the one a fair receipt of water without slime or mud, the other that 
sprinkleth or spouteth water. (Z's.) 


The fairies in the Midsummer Night's Dream meet them ‘‘in grove 
and green by fountain clear,’’ and Ariel, having led Stephano and 
Trinculo a dance through the ‘‘ Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking 
goss,”’ 

Left them 
T’ the filthy mantled pool * * * 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’er stunk their feet. ( Zemp. IV, i.) 


Good Duke Humphrey can find no more forcible metaphor by which 
to illustrate the clearness of his own conscience than this: 


The purest spring is not so free from mud 
As I am clear from treason to my Sovereign. (2 Hen. V/; III, i.) 


And the figure reappears still more forcibly when Achilles says : 


My mind is like a fountain stirr’d 
And I myself see not the bottom of it, 
and Thersites answers : 
Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I might water an ass at 


it. (Zr. Cr. II, iii.) 


The main matter is to convey the water, as it never stays either in the bowls or the 
cistern: that the water be never by rest discoloured, green, red, or the like, or gather 
any mossiness or putrefaction. (£ss.) : 


What too curious dreg espies my sweet lady 
In the fountain of our love? 
More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes. (7%. Cr. III, 2.) 


* Note in Devey’s edition, dece¢ve=Insidiously subtract nourishment from. 
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Some fine pavement doth well * * * rails of low statues * * * the water kept 
in motion delivered by fair spouts. (Zss.) 


Again we see the fairies of Midsummer Night's Dream (Il, i,) meet- 
ing ‘‘ by paved fountain,’’ and Calphurnia dreaming 


that she saw my statue 
Which like a fountain with a hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood. ( Fz. Ces. I, ii.) 


Having given these few instances of the similarity rather of taste 
than knowledge displayed by Bacon and “‘ Shakespeare ’’ in the general 
disposition of a garden and its adjuncts, let us turn to the original 
experiments recorded in the Sy/va Sy/varum, and note how the knowl- 
edge obtained by their means is also reflected in the Plays. In his 
‘‘experiments in consort touching compound fruits and flowers”’ 
Bacon says, that, although in living creatures there are hybrids or 
compounds, as the mule from the horse and the ass, yet 


The compounding or mixture of kind in plants is not found out * * * it were 
one of the most noble experiments touching plants to find it out; for so you may 
have great variety of new fruits and flowers yet unknown. Grafting doth it not. 
That mendeth the fruit, or doubleth the flowers, but it hath not the power to make a 
new kind. For the scion ever over-ruleth the stock. (Cent. v.) 

This work of the transmutation of plants one into another is izter magnalia 
nature ; for the transmutation of species, is in the vulgar philosophy, pronounced 
impossible; and certainly it is a thing of difficulty, and requireth deep research into 
nature. (Cent. vi.) 

Take gilly-flower seed of one kind of gilly-flower (as the clove gilly-flower which 
is the most common) and sow it; and there will come up gilly-flowers, some of one 
colour and some of another casually as the seed meeteth with nourishment in the 
earth; so that gardeners find that they may have two or three roots amongst an 
hundred that are rare and of great price; as purple, carnation of several stripes. 
(Cent. vi.) 

Per, * * * The fairest flower of the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gilly-flowers. 
Which some call nature’s bastards, of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren: and I care not 
To get slips of them. 
Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, do you neglect them ? 
Perd. For I have heard it said, 
There ts an art which in their piedeness shares 
With great creating nature. 
Pol. Say there be, yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean: so o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of noble race. (W. 7. IV, iii.) 


There can be no doubt but that grafting, for the most part, doth meliorate the 
plant. * * * It hath been received, that a smaller pear grafted upon a stock that 
beareth a greater pear, will become great. But I (disbelieve it) for the scions will 
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govern. Nevertheless it is probable enough that if you get a scion to grow upon a 
stock of another kind * * * it may make the fruit greater * * * though it is like 
it may make the fruit baser. * * * As grafting doth generally advance and meliorate 
fruits * * * so the choice of the stock doth much; always provided that it be some- 
what inferior to the scion. (Cezz. v.) 


O Dieu vivant! shall a few sprays of us 

The emptying of our father’s luxury, 

Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 

Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds 

And overlook their grafters. (Hen. V: III, v.) 


: Noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip: whose fruit thou art 
And never of the Nevil’s noble race. 
(2 Hen. VI; III, ii, and see ante W. TIN, iii, and Rich, 7/7: II, vii, 130-135.) 


For the differences of sexes in plants they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; 
as male-piony, female-piony, he-holly, she-holly, etc. * * * The he-palm and 
the she-palm (as they report) if they grow near, incline the one to the other, 

* * * Tam apt to think that this same dzxarium of a stronger and a weaker, 
like unto masculine and feminine, doth hold in all living bodies. (Cevz#. vii.) 


So doth the woodbine (the sweet honeysuckle) 
Gently entwist—the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. (J. M. D. IV,i.) 


There are some tears of trees, which are sometimes kembed from the beards of 
goats; for when the goats bite and crop them * * * the tear cometh forth and 
hangeth on their beards—of this sort issome kind of ladamom, (Cenz. vii.) 


It is not unlike that the sap and ¢ears of some trees may be sweet. Cent, vii.) 
Some trees are gummy like cherry. (Z.) 


One whose subdu’d eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinable gum. (O¢h. V, ii.) 


Plum tree gum. (//am. II, ii.) 


As to the maturation of fruits, it is wrought by * * * heat, attraction, and by a 
rudiment of putrefaction [various experiments are here described.| * * * The 
apple hanged in the smoke turned like an old mellow apple, wrinkled, dry, yellow. 

(S. S. iv.) 


My skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose gown, I am withered like an old 
apple-John. (z Hen. JV: ILI, iii.) 


Apple-Johns! thou know’st Sir John cannot bear an apple-John.: Mass! thou say’st 
true. The prince once sit a dish of apple-Johns before him, and told him, there 
were five more Sir Johns: and, putting off his hat, said, “I shall now take my leave 
of these six dry round old withered knights.” (2 Hen. JV: II, iv.) 


The apples covered with crabs and onions were well matured. * * * So we 
see one apple ripeneth against another. And therefore, in making of cyder they 
turn the apples flat upon a heap. So one cluster of grapes that toucheth another 
whilst it groweth ripeneth faster. (5S. S. iv, and see Promus 468.) 
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Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbored by fruit of baser quality. (Hen. V: I, i.) 


Shade, to some plants conduceth to make them large and prosperous, more than 
sun; as strawberries and bays, etc. Therefore, amongst strawberries, sow here and 
there some borage-seed, and you will find the strawberries under those leaves more 
large than their fellows * * * weed-not the borders for the first half-year, for 
the weed giveth them shade. (5S. S. vii.) 


The strawberry grows underneath the nettle. (Zen. V- I, i.) 


He that hath suffered this disorder’d spring 

Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf; 

The weeds that his broad spreading leaves did shelter, 
That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all. (Rich. 7/: III, iv.) 


(Compare previous paragraphs of weeds sucking the earth’ s fertility.) 


Trees * * * defended from too much sun (shoot up). Fruit trees or vines 
set against a wall against the sun, between elbows or buttresses of stone, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. (5S. S. v.) 


_ That man which sits within a monarch’s heart 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour. (2 Hen. JV: IV, ii.) 


Honeysuckles ripened by the sun. (JZ. Ado III, i.) 
Summer’s ripening breath. (om. Jud. II, ii.) 


Hacking trees in their bark, both downright and across, so as you make them in 
slices rather than in continued hacks, doeth great good to trees and especially deliv- 
ereth them from being hide bound, and killeth theirmoss. Moss is elsewhere shown 
to be an excrescence produced by an overflowing of the sap. (.S..S. 540.) 


We at this time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit trees, 
Lest being over-proud in sap and blood 
With too much riches, it confound itself. (Rich. 7/7: III, iv.) 


Such examples might be easily multiplied, but we must hurry for- 


ward and consider the flowers which Bacon noted, and upon which 
he experimented, and which, in ‘‘ Shakespeare,’ are used for illustra- 


tion and metaphor. 
fy Mary fete 











THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


III. ALEXANDER POPE. 


Alexander Pope has been aptly called the English Horace. He was 
born in London on May 2tst, 1688. His father was a linen draper who 
had acquired a moderate fortune from his business. The religion of 
Pope’s parents was Roman Catholic, and when eight years old he was 
placed under the care of the family priest, who taught him Greek and 
Latin. Afterwards he went to the celebrated Roman Catholic Semi- 
nary at Twyford, near Winchester. Here he got into trouble by writ- 
ing a lampoon on one of his teachers, and was dismissed in conse- 
quence. He then went to a school in London, and was enabled to 
visit the theatres, in which he took great pleasure. 

At the early age of twelve he left school and went to reside with his 
parents at Binfield, in Windsor Forest. He continued his studies and 
made great progress. 

When he was sixteen he made the acquaintance of Sir William 
Trumbull, who shortly after introduced him to Wycherley, the drama- 
tist, who paid him much attention. 

In 1709 his pastorals were published, followed in 1711 by his Zssay 
on Criticism and his Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, a poem of much 
beauty. The next year he published Zhe Rape of the Lock, which will 
always be considered one of his best poems. Zhe Messiah (1712) and 
Windsor Forest (1713) were his next works. 

Meanwhile he had been engaged on a translation of the /éad, of 
which the first four books were published in1715. In 1717 he repub- 
lished his poems, and in 1720 completed his translation of the //ad. 
He afterwards rendered the Odyssey into English verse, and these poems 
were so successful that he is said to have made nearly eight thousand 
pounds by them. 

In 1728-29 he published Zhe Dunciad. In this he attacked his 
critics and all who had offended him. 

From 1731 to 1739 he produced a number of poetical works, many 
being imitations of Horace. The most celebrated was his Essay on 
Man (1732). 

A fourth book was added to Zhe Dunciad in 1742, and the following 
year acomplete edition of that poem appeared. Pope also revised 
and corrected his works in these latter years of his life, which was 
now becoming a burden to him. Bad health, disease, and his ner- 
vous temperament were too much for him, and he became weaker and 
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weaker. He suffered from constant headaches, rheumatic pains, and 
asthma. In May, 1744, he was very ill, and on the 30th of that month 
he died. 

He was wanting in originality, and had less force of thought than 
Dryden, whom Pope selected as his model. Asa moralizer and a 
satirist he has no equal among the poets. 

His edition of Shakespeare was first published in six quarto volumes. 
The title-page reads : 


‘¢ The Works of Shakespear. In six volumes. Collated and Cor- 
rected by the former editions, By Mr. Pope. 





Laniatum corpore toto 
Deitphobum vidi, & lacerum crudelitur ora, 

Ora, manusgue ambas, populatque tempora raptis 
Auribus, & truncas inhonesto vulnere nares ! 
Quis tam crudeles optavit sumere penas ? 

Cui tantum de te licuit ?—VIRG. 


London: Printed for Jacob Tonson in the Strand. MDCCXXV.” 


This is the title-page at the beginning of the first volume, but that 
volume also contains another title-page (after the preface, life by 
Rowe, names of subscribers, etc.) which omits Pope’s name, and the 
quotation from Virgil, and which is dated 1723. The other five vol- 
umes have only one title-page each, and are all like the one last 
described, and are, further, all dated 1723. From this it would ap- 
pear that the whole work was printed by 1723, and for some reason 
held back from publication until 1725, when another title-page was 
printed for the first volume. 

As before stated, the size of the volumes is quarto, and they are 
quite well printed. The paper is ribbed and of fair quality. 

The portrait that is prefixed to the first volume is a most remarkable 
one. It is supposed to be an engraving from the Chandos portrait of 
Shakespeare, and is engraved by G. Vertue. It is dated 1721, and 
bears no resemblance to that portrait whatever. Indeed, it is far more 
like the pictures of James I than the Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare. In the Life of Shakespeare, by Rowe, that follows the pre- 
face in this edition, there is inserted an engraving, also by G. Vertue, 
which is intended to represent the Stratford bust of Shakespeare, but 
the head of the effigy is from the Chandos portrait! No doubt Pope 
left the selection of these portraits to his publisher, but certainly he 
did not perform part of his duty as an editor in not selecting proper 
representations of his author. 

In 1721 Pope commenced work on this edition. Great hopes were 
no doubt raised by the announcement that so great a poet was about 
to edit the works of the greatest of all poets, but when the edition ap- 
peared it must have rudely dispelled them. His preface was well 
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written and showed that he understood the duties of an editor, but he 
did not carry out in his edition the plan he set forth in the preface. 

In speaking of the state in which he found the text of Shakespeare 
he says: 

“Tt is impossible to repair the Injuries already done him; too much 
time has elaps’d, and the materials are too few. In what I have done 
I have rather given a proof of my willingness and desire, than of my 
ability, to do him justice. I have discharg’d the dull duty of an Edi- 
tor, to my judgment with more labour than I expect thanks, with a 
religious abhorrence of all Innovation, and without any indulgence to 
my private sense or conjecture. The method taken in this Edition 
will show it self. The various Readings are fairly put in the margin, so 
that every one may compare ’em ; and those I have prefer’d into the 
Text are constantly ex fide Codicum, upon authority. The Alterations 
or Additions which Shakespear himself made, are taken notice of as 
they occur. Some suspected passages which are excessively bad (and 
which seem Interpolations by being so inserted that one can intirely 
omit them without any chasm, or deficience in the context), are de- 
graded to the bottom of the page; with an Asterisk referring to the 
placesof theirinsertion. The Scenes are mark’d so distinctly that every 
removal of place is specify’d; which is more necessary in this Author 
than any other, since he shifts them more frequently: and sometimes 
without attending to this particular, the reader would have met with 
obscurities. The more obsolete or unusual words are explained.”’ 

At the end of the sixth volume Pope printed a list of the editions 
of Shakespeare that he made use of in the preparation of his work. 
This list embraces the First and Second Folios and twenty-seven 
quartos. Had Pope carefully collated them all, and carried out the 
rules he laid down in his preface, he would have been able to make a 
good text. Unfortunately, his statements of what he had done were 
one thing, and what he really did quite another. It is true that he did 
restore quite a number of passages in the text that were wanting in the 
folios, and he did something to improve the old editions in marking 
the scenes and the localities where they take place; but he introduced 
many conjectures, and in numerous instances he placed readings in 
his text without any authority. Very few of the various readings were 
given at the foot of the page, and his arbitrary excisions are equally 
without warrant. His notes are very few and short, but some of his 
emendations are undoubtedly clever, and quite a number are still 
retained in the modern text. 

Pope used Rowe’s second edition to print from, and has adopted 
some curious methods of pointing out the beauties of his author. 
Thus he informs us that ‘‘ the most shining passages are distinguished 
by commas in the margin; and where the beauty: lay not in particulars 
but in the whole, a star is prefix’d to the scene.’ 

Some of the passages in the plays (often extending to a whole scene) 
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Pope did not believe were written by Shakespeare, but had been inter- 
polated by the actors. As these suspected passages were in the text, 
however, and he had no proof of their interpolation, he feared to 
leave them out of his edition, but marked them with daggers, thus: 
+ t ft. This hg calls his ‘‘ mark of reprobation.”’ 

In the matter of division of the acts into scenes Pope was over zealous, 
and he divided them up in a very unnecessary manner. Thus in Zhe 
Merry Wives of Windsor he makes eleven scenes out of Act II. Mod- 
ern editors, on the contrary, have found that three are sufficient. 

As before stated, he was often very arbitrary in omitting from his text 
such passages as he did not believe to have been written by Shakespeare. 
His plan was to print these discarded portions at the bottom of the page 
in a smaller type. Thus in Zhe Comedy of Errors he omits eighty- 
eight lines in Scene 1i of Act II—and this for no reason than that 
it did not please the editor, and he did not think the matter omitted 
had been written by Shakespeare! No wonder that people speedily 
tired of such an editor, and that now his edition is considered one of 
the poorest in existence. 

Although Pope called his edition ‘‘ the works of Shakespeare,’’ he 
only printed the plays and omitted the poems. ‘The plays that he in- 
cluded were those given in the First Folio. Warburton praises him 
for rejecting the spurious plays which Rowe found in the Fourth Folio 
and printed in his edition. Whereupon Dr. Johnson remarks: ‘I 
know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton for distinguishing 
the genuine from the spurious plays. In this choice he exerted no 
judgment of his own; the plays which he received were given by ~ 
Hemings and Condel, the first editors; and those which he rejected, 
though, according to the licentiousness of the press in those times, 
they were printed during Shakespeare’s life, with his name, had been 
omitted by his friends, and were never added to his works before the 
edition of 1664, from which they were copied by the later printers.’’ 

Dr. Johnson then criticizes Pope for his reference to ‘‘ the dull duty 
of an editor,’’ and says further of his work: ‘‘ Pope’s edition fell 
below his own expectations, and he was so much offended, when he 
was found to have left anything for others to do, that he past the latter 
part of his life in a state of hostility with verbal criticism.”’ 

From a list printed in the first volume it appears that four hundred 
and eleven copies of the edition were subscribed for. The total num- 
ber of copies printed was seven hundred and fifty, and the price was 
six pounds six shillings. Pope was paid two hundred and seventeen 
pounds for his editorial work. 

In 1725 there was published a quarto volume of the same size as 
Pope’s edition, and having the same kind of type, paper, etc., as that 
work. The title-page reads : 

“The Works of Mr. William Shakespear. The seventh volume, 
Containing Venus and Adonis. Tarquin and Lucrece. And Mr. 
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Shakespear’s Miscellany Poems. To which is Prefix’d An Essay on 
the Art, Rise, and Progress of the Stage, in Greece, Rome, and 
England. The whole Revis’d and Corrected, with a Preface. Lon- 
don: Printed by J. Darby, for A. Bettesworth, F. Fayram, W. 
Mears, J. Pemberton, J. Hooke, C. Rivington, F. Clay, J. Batley, E. 
Symon. M. DCC. XXV.”’ 

This volume is often found with Pope’s edition, but he had nothing 
to do with its preparation. It seems to have been issued by the book- 
sellers, like a similar one (in octavo) was in 1710, for Rowe’s edition, 
to supply the poems which both Rowe and Pope omitted. 

In 1728.4 second edition of Pope’s Shakespeare was published by 
Tonson in ten volumes duodecimo. It contains a few additional 
notes and corrections, and the text is slightly different. Again it was 
reprinted in 1731, in nine volumes 18mo, by Knapton, and in 1735 
Tonson issued another edition in eight volumes duodecimo. A ninth 
volume containing the spurious plays was added to the latter edition. 

In 1766 Foulis, of Glasgow, published another edition in eight 
volumes 18mo, and two years later, in 1768, a beautiful edition was 
published by Baskerville, in Birmingham, in nine volumes octavo. 
This latter was printed from Baskerville’s celebrated types at David 
Garrick’s suggestion, and copies of it were sold at the Stratford 
Jubilee the following year. 











A TOPICAL INDEX SHAKESPEARINZ:: 


BEING A LIST OF PRINTED MATTER OTHER THAN LITERARY OR ES- 
THETIC COMMENTARY OR CRITICISM, RELATING TO WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, PRINTED IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TO THE YEAR 1885. 





COMPILED BY APPLETON MORGAN, A. M., 


AUTHOR OF “THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH,” “SOME SHAKESPEAREAN COMMENTA- 
TORS,” ETC. 





A. 
ANACHRONISMS. ; 

Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity. Greek and Latin Antiquity 
as presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. Paul Stapfer. Translation by 
E. J. Carey. London, Kegan Paul, 1880. 12mo. 

Some Shakespearian Commentators. Appleton Morgan. Cincin- 
nati, R. Clarke & Co., 1882. 12mo. 

Anachronisms in Shakespeare. Literary World (Boston) XIV, 131 

ANATOMIZING OF SHAKESPEARE. 

The Anatomizing of William Shakespeare. Richard Grant White. 
The Atlantic (Boston) Monthly, May, June, July, August, 1884. 

William Shakespeare and his Aésthetic Critics. Appleton Morgan 
The Catholic World (New York), December, 1884. - 

ANIMALS, (See Foik-Lorg, INSECTS, ETC.) 

The England of Shakespeare. Edwin Goadby. London, Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., 1882. 32mo. 

The Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s Time, including Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Reptiles, Fish, and Insects. Emma Phipson. London, 
Kegan Paul, 1883. 12mo. 

The Ornithology of Shakespeare. Edmund Harting. London, 
1871. 

A Natural History of Shakespeare. Bessie Mayou. London, 1877. 
12 mo. 

Natural History of the Insects mentioned in Shakespeare’s Plays. 

- Robert Patterson. London, 1841. 32mo. 

Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. T. F. Thistleton Dyer. New York, 
Harpers, 1884. 8vo. 

The Toad of Shakespeare. very Saturday (Boston) XV, 120, 
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ANN HATHEWAY. (See Wire.) 

ANTHOLOGY. (See ILLustRATIVE AND ConTEMPORARY TEXTS.) 

ANTIQUITIES. (See RE ics.) 

ANTI-SHAKESPEARIAN THEORIES. (See Bacontan THEOry, 

De.ta Bacon THEorY, EpIToRIAL THEORY, NEw THEORY.) 

Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. W. H. Wyman. 
Cincinnati, P. G. Thompson, 1884. 8vo. 

The Shakespearian Myth. William Shakespeare and Circumstantial 
Evidence. Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati, Clarke & Co., 1881. 
12mo. 

Some Shakespearian Theories. Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati, 
Clarke & Co., 1882. 12mo. 

APOTHECARY. 

The Apothecary and Peter in Romeo and Juliet. Zhe Cornhill 
(London), February, 1884. 

ARCADIA. (See ILLUSTRATIVE AND CONTEMPORARY TEXTS. ) 

ARCHAISMS. (See DrAtEct, CoNcCORDANCES, GRAMMAR, LAN- 
GUAGE. ) 

ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM. (See Doustrut Ptays.) 

ARMADA. 

A Discovery that Shakespeare wrote One or More Ballads or Poems 
on the Spanish Armada. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. London, 
1866. 4to. 

ART (HISTRIONIC). 

Shakespeare—His Mind and Art. Edward Dowden. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1881. 12mo. 

Shakespeare’s Art. R.G. White. Atlantic Monthly (Boston), June, 
1859 (II, 20). 

Life, Art, and Character of Shakespeare. Henry N. Hudson. 
Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1884. 12mo. 

The Method of Shakespeare as an Artist. H. I. Ruggles. New 
York, 1870. 1r2mo. 

Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry as illustrated by 
Shakespeare. Henry Reed. Philadelphia, 1869. .12mo. 

ARTHUR, MISFORTUNES OF. (See Doustrut Piays, Misror- 
TUNES OF ARTHUR. ) 

ASTROLOGY. (See ENGLAND, FoLk-LorEe, LONDON, MANNERS AND 
Customs, SUPERSTITIONS, ETC.) 

ATTIRE. (See Dress.) . 

AUDIENCES. (See Acrors, MANNERS AND Customs, LONDON, 
THEATRES. ) 

Shakespeare and his Times, including the Biography of the Poet, 
Criticisms on his Genius and Writings, etc., and a History of the 
Manners, Customs, and Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and 
Elegant Literature of his Age. Nathan Drake. London, 1817- 

1840; Paris, 1838. 


























SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SociETy, BristoL, ENGLAND, December 2oth, 
1884.—The following papers were read: ‘‘ The Natural Tendency of 
Shakespeare’s Mind,’’ by Mr. J. W. Mills, B. A., who combated the 
theory that the bent of Shakespeare’s mind was decidedly comic, a 
theory which had been advanced by Skattowe, who based it upon his 
own statement that Shakespeare’s tragic characters were copies, while 
his comic characters were almost entirely his own. ‘‘ Notes on the 
Chief Plant Allusions in Zove’s Labour's Lost,’’ by Mr. Leo H. Grin- 
don, and ‘‘ The Metre of Love’s Labour's Lost,’’ by Mr. J. W. Mills. 

January 24th, 1885.—A paper by Mr. J. W. Mills, B. A., on ‘* Zhe 
Comedy of Errors and the Menachini of Plautus’’ was read. The 
writer came to the conclusion that Shakespeare had neither read 
Plautus in the original nor in translation. Ben Jonson had read the 
Menechini, and from him Shakespeare doubtless learned the incidents 
of the play. Mr. Mills protested against the labored efforts that had 
been made to establish for Shakespeare a claim to classical scholarship. 
As for the expression of great and noble thoughts, a familiarity with 
dead languages was quite unnecessary to a mighty genius who had at 
his command a language of his own which, in the Elizabethan era, 
had become so vigorous, plastic, and harmonious. 





NEW SHAKSPERE SociETY, LONDON, ENGLAND, February 13th.— 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair.—Miss G. Latham read a paper ‘* On 
the Dramatic Meaning of the Construction of Shakespeare’s Verse, 
with Special Reference to the Use of the Run-on-Line and Extra 
Syllable.’”’ Miss Latham said that Shakespeare, writing not to be 
read, but to be heard, constructed his verse, with all its irregularities, 
with a viéw to the expression by sound of the ideas and passions of 
the dramatis persone. Many of his peculiarities of style were shared 
by other dramatists of the Elizabethan school, and Miss Latham quoted 
from Peele and Greene to show how their choice of words, arrange- 
ment of pauses, etc., were made to express their meaning by sound 
as well as the sense of the words. Turning to Shakespeare, Miss 
Latham showed how he gradually ceased to use those means of ex- 
pression which, like the rhymed couplet, were conventional, employ- 
ing in preference those which did not produce an unnatural effect, 
like the extra syllable and run-on-line, which, by obliging the whole 
or part of a line to be read more or less rapidly, and by creating 
effective and natural pauses in the middle of a sentence, bring the 
blank verse nearer to the speech of daily life. In illustration she 
quoted from Midsummer Night's Dream and Richard //I as early 
plays, and Cortolanus as a later one. 
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READING TABLE, No. 7.—Continued. 


Scheme for grouping the parts with eighteen men, eight single characters and ten groups: 








Edward, 1) Richard, 24 Somerset, 25 Buckingham, 74 
Captain, 64 Whitmore, 18 Mate, I Master, 1 
Clerk, 3 }80 Horner, 22 +84 ##Hume, 32 +81 Herald, 2 }8 
1st Petitioner, 10 Bevis, 18 Smith, 21 Soldier, I 
ad Neighbour, 2 Servant, 2 Beadle, 2 3d Neighbour, 2 
Clifford, 56 Young Clifford, 45 Say, 48 Stafford, 16 
Scales, 8 Holland, 21 Simpcox, 24 2d Gentleman, 1 
Wm. Stafford, 7 }80 2d Messenger. 5 }80 2d Murderer, 2 ¢80 Peter, 29 +75 
1st Murderer, 5 tst Neighbour, 3 Sheriff, 4 Mayor, 3 
Townsman, 4 Post, 6 2d Prentice, 2 1st Messenger, 2! 

Stanley, 7 Bolingbroke, 24 

Vaux, II 1st Gentleman, 7 

Iden, 51 }80 Dick, 42 }80 

Michael, | 1st Citizen, 5 

2d Petitioner, 6 1st Prentice, 2 


L. M. GRIFFITHS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS, 





(Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.] 


OTHELLO Ui, i, 216. 


As, they say, base men being in love have then a nobility in their natures more 
than is native to them.— O¢hel/o II, i, 216. 





As far as I know, it has not been noticed that this is a quotation, 
introduced, as Shakespeare’s quotations usually are, by the words, 
‘they say.’” Can any one point out the original? Iam haunted by 
the dim memory of a similar thought in Plato, and have gone 
through the Symposium rather carefully in search of it, but it has es- 
caped me. The nearest that I can come to it there, is in the descrip- 
tion of love by Phaidros (179, a, ed. Hermann) beginning oidei¢ otro 
xaxéc, but however similar this may be, it is not to be supposed that 
Shakespeare ever got it from Plato direct, but found it in some 
middle-man like Lily, in his Zuphues. Can it be traced? 

February, 1885. Horace HowarpD FuRNESS. 


Since writing the above it has occurred to me that I ought to have 
looked into Rushton’s storehouse of classical parallelisms in Shake- 
speare. I will not withdraw my question, however, but let some one 
else have the pleasure of detecting Rushton’s knowledge and my 
ignorance. |g ap ae 


[A careful examination of Rushton’s Shakespeare Illustrated by Old Authors, 
Parts I and II, fails to throw any light on the question raised by Dr. Furness.—Eb. 


N.&Q.] 
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THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH. 


In reading over one of De Quincey’s essays, ‘‘ The Knocking at the 
Gate in Macbeth,’’ I was surprised to see an inaccuracy, which, coming 
from a man of De Quincey’s fastidiousness, rather surprised me. 

The ‘‘ knocking at the gate;’’ as we all know, follows immediately 
after the murder of Duncan, but De Quincey speaks of Macbeth as 
being brought to consider himself a supernatural creature—not having 
been born of woman. Now it is well known to all readers of Shake- 
speare that Macbeth was never assured that he was not of woman born. 
Macduff was the one who was not of woman born, but ripped untimely 
from his mother’s womb, and the intimation of that was conveyed to 
Macbeth long after the murder of Duncan. 

Ortawa, January 12th, 1885. GRANT SEYMOUR. 


[De Quincey does not say that Macbeth is brought to believe himself mot born of 
woman, but that he forgets that he zs born of woman, that he becomes a devil, etc. 
Mr. Seymour has entirely misunderstood De Quincey.—Ep, N. & Q.] 





TWO AMUSING ERRORS IN MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S 
CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Every one who has used Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance, 
knows how marvelously accurate it is, and the statement was lately 
made by a Shakespearian scholar of note that not a single error was 
to be found in it. In this, however, he is mistaken. as two very 
curious errors are known to the present writer. On page 506, first 
column, under King John, there is printed 

Of fair Milan cathedral. 


Of course, this should be 
Of fair Milan cardinal. (Xing John III, i, 138.) 


It is very probable that when Mrs. Clarke was copying this line, 
the word ‘‘ Milan’’ called up in her mind thoughts of the beautiful 
cathedral in that city, and her pen unwittingly wrote the latter, in- 
stead of ‘‘ cardinal,” as in Shakespeare’s text. 


The other error is on page 731, first column, under 2 Henry V/, 
where the Concordance gives 


As is the sucking dove. 


This should be 
As is the sucking /amb. (2 Henry V/: III, i, 71.) 
The whole line is 


As is the sucking lamb or harmless dove, 
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and perhaps Mrs. Clarke’s eye caught the word ‘‘ dove’’ two words 
further on, and caused her to write the latter instead of ‘‘lamb.’’ It is 
possible, however, that Bottom’s ‘‘ sucking dove’ (Adidsummer Night’ s 
Dream I, ii, 85) was in her mind at the time when the error was 
made. Both the mistakes were doubtless in the manuscript from 
which the work was printed, and escaped the proof-reader, who fol- 
lowed ‘‘ copy.” 
J. PARKER Norris. 





THE DRAMA. 


COSTUME IN ROMEO AND JULIET AND AS YOU 
LIKE IT. 


That the chief interest of a Shakespearian revival (in London at 
least) must be spectacular seems to be conceded. ‘The masses are 
more highly cultured than they used to be, and, thanks to Messrs. 
Charles Kean, Phelps, and Irving, the public will no longer be con- 
tent with a rendering of a familiar play which is not complete in 
detail. There are certain persons—few, happily—who prefer the 
vague blundering of the past to the careful finish of the present, 
their minds being apparently incapable of grasping more than one 
idea at a time. Mr. Clement Scott, for instance, who flourishes his 
pen in the Datly Telegraph, was desperately grieved last week by our 
version of As You Like /t at the St. James’s Theatre, for, because we 
tried to make a wood look really like a wood rather than like a few 
square yards of painted canvas, the ‘‘ poetry’’ was frittered away ; 
though why poetry of situation should be incompatible with truth to 
nature it is not worth my while to discuss now with that person. 
Nowadays the public demand (in spite of Mr. Scott’s ravings) that 
we should hold up the mirror to nature so far as lies in us with 
regard to minutiz of detail; and so we naturally bring to bear upon 
our task every available improvement in science and call to our aid 
the most cultivated of artists in every branch of work. 

When Miss Mary Anderson gave me carte blanche for the produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet last November on such a scale as has never 
been before achieved, I naturally turned to the latest revival of that 
play (Mr. Irving’s) with a view to avoiding such mistakes as even so 
admirable and conscientious an artist as he is was liable to fall into. 
Magnificent as was Mr. Irving’s production, it did not please the 
high-class painters of this country—to wit, Sir Fred Leighton, Prinsep, 
etc.—because it was no true transcript of any period of [talian history 
and had more the aspect of some gorgeously illustrated fairy tale. It 
is so much a matter of question whether Romeo and Juliet ever lived 
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at all that I was fully justified, I thought, in adopting any period I 
chose as most picturesque and characteristic. Now every visitor to 
Venice is astonished by the marvelous series of pictures in the gallery 
there by. one Carpaccio, which, while pretending to depict the legend 
of St. Ursula, give, in reality, a faithful and photographic delinea- 
tion of the manners and costume of his time. What more delightful, 
I thought, than to reproduce in the life the Carpaccio series ; to attire 
the beautiful Miss Anderson and her comrades in the quaintly rich 
dresses of a strange and fascinating time ; and, further, to back my 
figures with genuine views of old Verona exactly as it was in the old 
days? Miss Anderson was delighted with the idea and we went at it 
with awill. Special stuffs were fabricated for us in Paris and at 
Lyons—velvets, silks, brocades—in exact imitation of the Carpaccio 
stuffs. Mr. O’Connor (who has painted many beautiful pictures of 
Verona for the Duke of Westminister) undertook to limn for us the 
ancient square, the Guesti gardens, views of streets and palaces ; and 
so conscientious was he in his work that a celebrated architect was 
called into counsel to eliminate from the views such buildings as were 
not of the precise date and to evolve others in their places which were. 
The result, after three months of tremendous labor on the part of all 
concerned, was a complete and homogeneous whole, which enchanted 
those cultured persons whom we strove to please and which served as 
a historical and archzological lesson to those who had not hitherto 
made Italian history their special study. Although we prided our- 
selves on being complete down to a sword-hilt or a glove, this com- 
pleteness in no wise interfered with the success of the American 
Juliet. On the contrary, when Miss Anderson dances down to the 
front of the ballroom scene it was a subject of general remark that 
she looked exactly like an o/d master and acted like an angel. Why 
she or any one else should be likely to play Juliet with more poetic 
fire because her appearance belonged to no especial period I must 
leave to Mr. Clement Scott and his sapient critique to determine. As 
Juliet Miss Anderson wore—or rather wears, for she is still playing 
the part with distinguished success—four costumes. The first is of 
soft brocade of palest blue with a large design in palest brown, the 
dress made loose and long, profusely trimmed with pearls; the sleeve 
tight, wrinkled over the wrist much after the fashion of the Sarah 
Bernhardt glove. Her second dress is a maize satin, almost covered 
by gold trimmings which have been carefully cut off a handsome 
Indian shawl. The sleeves and skull cap are of deep red velvet and 
gold. Her third or potion scene dress is of white Arabian cotton, 
draped classically in a myriad of tiny folds; while her last dress— 
the one in which she dies—is of silver brocaded tissue (specially 
manufactured at Lyons) richly adorned with diamonds. Wherever it 
is possible I prefer to make use of real ancient stuffs, and to that end 
am constantly pillaging the curiosity shops ; but genuine Italian silks, 
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three or four hundred years old, are liable to tear and fray and can- 
not therefore be assumed in any scene which requires passion or move- 
ment. Mr. Teriss (Romeo) wears in the first and second acts a dress 
of dove color and silver which has been much admired, and justly 
so, for it is one of the most beautiful pieces of early Italian fabric I 
have ever met with. Although he is most careful with it, it has to be 
carefully patched and darned and mended every week, and if worn 
in one of the more stirring scenes of the play would be torn to 
ribbons in a night. 

In dealing with As You Like Jt (produced last week at the St. 
James’s Theatre, under auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. 
Hare), have succeeded, much to my delight, in fairly ‘‘ drawing’’ Mr. 
Clement Scott. His articlein the Daily Telegraph of last Monday is 
like the despairing wail of a Banshee. ‘‘ Poetry’’ has fled, he shrieks, 
and instead I have given the public a transcript from Froissart’s 
Chronicles! A heinous offense truly, which in his prejudiced eyes 
obscures the careful performance of the very best of our actresses. 
Happily, Mrs. Kendal’s Rosalind was admitted long ago to be among 
the finest of her impersonations, and the public flocked to see it 
nightly, despite my archeological misdemeanors. As I observed but 
now, I hold that it is always well, if possible, to educate the eye 
of the masses whenever practicable, and to that end I always, when I 
can, select a period for a revival which has before been little hackneyed. 

As for Romeo and Juliet 1 selected Carpaccio’s time, so for As You 
Like Jt I chose that of Charles VII of France, which, so far as I am 
aware, has never hitherto been carefully placed upon the stage. This 
plunged me head and shoulders into Froissart, and, as usual, one 
thing led to another, until I found myself studying ancient laws of 
joust and tournament as well as sumptuary edicts. Given a court 
(Act I) with a reigning Duke and a bevy of lords and ladies, it became 
necessary to give them a feudal castle with moat and drawbridge, to 
supply them with heralds for the management of the wrestling match, 
and a multitude of officers and retainers. A dais for the royal family 
blazing with coats-of-arms was de rigueur, and if the court-ladies were 
bound to appear in medizval headgears the Princess Celia must of 
course follow suit and appear in all the pomp and panoply of early 
Moyen Age. ‘The result is a very quaint picture of early manners and 
customs which amuses the eye during the first act, wherein the action 
is slow, and which forms an admirable contrast by reason of its stiff- 
ness to the forest scenes which follow. But here—in the forest scenes 
—I have again sinned grievously in the eyes of the angry Scott! I 
have arrayed my forest as like a bit of a real forest as I possibly could. 
The trees are carefully built and modeled in direct imitation of 
photographs of real ones. The stage is made to rise and fall in bil- 
lowy slopes and undulations, as in nature. A cascade of real water 
runs down the centre and loses itself in a bed of docks and irises. 
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One bank is covered with real ferns—another teems with artificial 
flowers ; while the entire stage is covered with thick grass, or what 
looks like it, namely, a series of elaborate mats woven with green 
feathers. The result is (which has been admitted on all sides), the 
most real piece of woodland which has ever been placed on the 
English stage ; and a further result is that the characters, however 
they loll or lie or stand, form a never-ending series of ‘‘ pictures,’’ as 
groups of people do when standing in a real wood. With a desire to 
be picturesque and full of color, I have discarded the idea of dressing 
the banished lords as ‘‘ foresters’’ in Lincoln green. The text seems 
to warrant the idea that the banished Duke might be supposed to keep 
up a certain amount of state in the glades of the Ardennes, and so I 
have attired his following in a series of velvet and silk hunting suits, 
drawn chiefly from contemporary tapestries. Mrs. Kendal’s boy 
dress, concerning which there has been a good deal of expectation, is 
admittedly a success. It consists of a body and skirt to the knee, of 
faded green brocade (a real old piece, exquisite in tone), partly 
covered by a tight jerkin of gray Suede leather laced with copper 
chains, and full sleeves of another old brocade of rhubarb tint. Her 
limbs are cased in long tight boots of pale gray leather, while a cap 
of the same material tops her flowing hair. 

It is certain that these pictures, drawn direct from some unworn 
period of history, please the London public. The appetite grows, and 
spectators become daily more exacting and difficult to satisfy. Having 
mounted many plays,I find myself in the awkward position of having 
to ‘‘fight against myself.’’ Yet shall I not lose heart but work on 
merrily, and shall hope to be concerned in many another venture 
before the ordér comes to desist 


Lonpon, January 27th. Lewis WINGFIELD. 





REVIEWS. 
THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.* 


In these three handsome volumes Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have begun one of their most important ventures, and one that is most 
welcome to students of English literature. Dyce’s edition of the 
Elizabethan poets has long been out of print and their works have 
been practically inaccessible to many of our younger scholars. The 
liberality of the present publishers, however, has opened a wide field 
for study, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this splendid edition 
will be the means of awakening a new interest in this fertile subject. 


* The Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by A, H. Bullen, B. A. In three 
volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. 
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It is much to be regretted that the present rage for ‘‘ limited editions’ 
has led the publishers to print but three hundred and fifty copies for 
America, while the English edition numbers but fifty more. A good 
edition of the Poets will always command a market, and the present 
edition is much too small to permit of its being hoarded in the libraries 
of collectors. 

Of Mr. Bullen’s ability as an editor little can be said but in praise. 
His Introduction is a masterly and well-digested sketch of the theories 
and criticisms on Marlowe’s life and works, and his notes, though not 
numerous, are judicious and scholarly. Perhaps the least valuable 
portion of his work and the one most open to criticism is the insertion 
of Horne’s tragedy, the Death of Marlowe, in the Appendix. But it 
does not, of course, detract in the slightest from the merits of the 
edition. 

The Elizabethan poets, unlike the writers of subsequent times, wrote 
independently of each other. All attempts, therefore, to trace any 
connection between them must be necessarily useless. Yet the study 
of their works is important to the student of general literature in 
tracing the development of the language, while to the Shakespearian 
they afford the chief means of filling in the bare outlines of the age in 
which Shakespeare lived and worked. Marlowe, more than any other, 
has an especial interest as being the only contemporary poet whom 
Shakespeare mentions by name. His works come nearer to Shake- 
speare’s than do those of his fellow-poets ; his tragedies are the earliest 
of English tragedies that have a lasting interest, and in giving blank 
verse its most perfect form he settled at once the vehicle of dramatic 
expression. 

Mr. Bullen’s sketch of Marlowe’s life is rapid but clear. He offers 
no explanation as from whence came the money for defraying the ex- 
penses of his academical course, but leaves the reader to follow or 
reject as he pleases Dyce’s hypothesis that it was furnished by Sir 
Roger Manwood. He is decidedly weak in condemning Collier’s 
ballad, the Atheist’ s Tragedie, chiefly on the ground that as so many of 
Collier’s findings have proven forgeries, therefore this one is most 
likely a forgery. 

With Mr. Bullen’s theories concerning Marlowe’s works, their merits 
and their authenticity, it is not our province to dwell at length. It 
may be noted, however, that he regards the internal proof as the 
strongest evidence in assigning the whole of Zamédurlaine to Marlowe, 
following Mr. G. F. Warner in pronouncing the entry in Henslowe’s 
Diary concerning ‘‘a prolog to Marloe’s Zamberlen”’ a forgery. In 
his discussion of Faustus, Mr. Bullen rejects the comic scenes as not 
by Marlowe, and urges that it was quite impossible for Marlowe to 
write comic passages. He argues that as humor was not included among 
Marlowe’s natural gifts, the actors, to satisfy the public craving for the 
intermixture of fun and tragedy, employed some hack-writer to com- 
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pose the comic scenes. As for the difference between the quartos of 
1604 and 1616, Mr. Bullen remarks that most of the additional matter 
is evidently not Marlowe’s, but that some of the lines bear the marks 
of revision by the author, This theory, which is original with the 
present editor, is defended at considerable length. At the same time 
he admits that neither quarto gives the correct text, but ‘‘ that in some 
cases the readings of the earlier editions are preferable, in the other 
cases the readings of the later.’’ Unfortunately, no rules are given for 
selecting one reading over another. 

In criticising the great difference in power observed in the first two 
acts and the last three of the Jew of Malta, Mr. Bullen remarks that 
it is quite impossible to admit that the latter were from Marlowe’s 
hand. ‘‘It is much more reasonable,’’ he says, ‘‘ to assume that the 
play was required by the actors at a very short notice, and that Mar- 
lowe merely sketched roughly the last three acts, leaving it to another 
hand to fill in the details; or it may be that he put the play aside, 
under stress of more pressing work, with the intention of resuming the 
half-told story at a later date, an intention which was frustrated by his 
sudden death.”’ 

To the student of Shakespeare, however, that portion of the Intro- 
duction which discusses the relation of Marlowe to Shakespeare’s plays 
will be the most interesting. With the comparisons between Ldward 
JZ and Richard 7/—comparisons in which the former does not suffer— 
we have nothing to do, but the connection of Marlowe with 7Zitus 
Andronicus, and with the three Parts of Henry VJis a very different 
matter and one of the utmost importance Mr. Bullen finds the 
strongest evidence of Marlowe’s work in the former. He says: ‘‘ As 
I re-read this play after coming straight from the study of Marlowe, I 
find again and again passages that, as it seems to me, no hand but his 
could have written.’’ He quotes the following lines as having espe- 
cially the ring of Zamdburlaine : 


As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistening coach, 
And overlooks the highest peering hills, 


and calls attention to the close similarity between Aaron’s confession 
of his villainies (V, i) and the conversation between Barabas and Itha- 
more in the Jew of Malta Il, iii. He sees little traces of Shakespeare 
in the play, but has sometimes thought he observed traces of his hand 
in the first scene—but not beyond it. Now, all this is perfectly sound, 
and we by no means propose disputing it, but Mr. Bullen does not 
give his reasons at sufficient length, and, indeed, confesses his weak- 
ness by frankly stating that ‘‘it is not easy in a question of this kind 
to set down in detail reasons for our belief.”’ 

He is somewhat more satisfactory in his reasons for assigning the 
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major part of z Henry VI to Marlowe. His quotations are fuller and 
his reasons for his conclusions are given at greater length. His ex- 
planation of Shakespeare’s connection with the two later parts is in- 
genious if not convincing. These parts are, as is well known, revised 
editions of older plays. ‘‘ But it is not,’’ remarks Mr. Bullen, ‘‘ so 
generally known that the revised editions preserve passages by Marlowe 
which are not found in the earlier editions.’’ Shakespeare, he adds, 
took the early editions, which were in large part by Marlowe, as the 
background for his plays. To the objection that the revised editions 
contain passages by Marlowe that are not found in the earlier edition, 
Mr. Bullen advances the hypothesis that Shakespeare’s copies of the 
original must have been much more complete than the printed copies. 
But he does not even offer to explain how Shakespeare became the 
owner of these manuscripts nor why he should have used them at all, 
while the question of deciding what is Shakespeare’s and what is Mar- 
lowe’s, he cannot discuss in his present work. 

But how much soever one may differ with the theories of its editor, 
it cannot be denied that the present edition is in every way successful. 
It is faultless in mechanical make-up, and the work of the editor is 
worthy of the warmest praise. No phase of his work is more interest- 
ing than his true appreciation of Marlowe’s works. Mr. Bullen is 
careful and discriminative, but throughout his Introduction there runs 
a firm, true regard for his subject. But while sounding the praises of 
Marlowe he does not overdo them, and his comparison of Marlowe 
with Shakespeare is one of the finest portions of his work : 

Never was a poet fired with a more intense aspiration for ideal beauty and ideal 
power. As some adventurous Greek of old might have sailed away, with warning 
voices in his ears, past the pillars of Hercules in quest of fabled islands beyond the 
sun, so Marlowe started on his lonely course, careless of tradition and restraint, re- 
solved to seek and find “some world far from ours,’ where the secret springs of 
Knowledge should be opened and he should touch the lips of Beauty. What Mar- 
lowe might have achieved if his life had not been so cruelly cut short it were vain to 
speculate. The enthusiasm which has led some of his admirers to hint that he might 
have seriously contested Shakespeare’s claim to supremacy is uncritical and absurd. 
Chapman speaks of men 


That have strange gifts in nature but no soul 
Diffused quite through to make them of a piece. 

All the Elizabethan dramatists in greater or less degree possessed these “ strange 
gifts in nature,’ but in Shakespeare alone was the soul “ diffused quite through.” 
Marlowe showed stupendous power in exciting terror and pity; but it is in single 
situations rather than in the clear-eyed development of the plot that his power is seen 
at its highest. Shakespeare’s sympathy with humanity in all its phases was infinite ; 
Marlowe was a lofty egoist, little moved by the joys and sorrows of ordinary mortals. 
The gift of radiant humor, which earned for Shakespeare thetitle of “ gentle’ among 
his contemporaries, was denied to Marlowe. There are passages of Marlowe that for 
majesty and splendor can never be forgotten; but before the magical cadences of 
Anthony and Cleopatra all the voices of the world fall dumb, Shakespeare began 
his career as a pupil of Marlowe; the lesser poet was self-taught. More than fifty 
years of life was granted to Shakespeare; Marlowe went to his grave before he had 
reached his thirtieth year. 














MISCELLANY. 


Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps has issued a fourth edition of his 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 


A second installment of Lady Martin’s (Helena Faucit) studies in 
Shakespeare will shortly be issued by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, 
The volume is dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have ready for immediate issue the first 
four volumes of Mr. Bullen’s edition of Middleton, forming the 
second installment of his admirable edition of the Elizabethan poets. 


Mr. William Winters’ criticisms of Henry Irving have been repub- 
lished in book form by George J. Coombes. 


The months of December and January were marked by a number of 
representations by amateurs. Among the most successful were the 
Merchant of Venice, by the Jersey City Dramatic Club, at the Academy 
of Music of that city, and the same play by the Mimosa, at the 
Academy of Music in New York. The production of Richard I//, by 
the Forrest, was also remarkably successful. 


The Dramatic Reform Association of Manchester, England, offers 
prizes in order to encourage the study of dramatic literature. As You 
Like Jt isthe play on which competitors will be examined this year. 


George Eliot, in the newly published life by J. W. Cross, writes as 
follows of Shakespeare: ‘‘In opposition to most people who love to 
read Shakespeare, I like to see his plays acted better than any others; 
his great tragedies thrill me, let them be acted how they may. I 
think it is something like what I used to experience in old days in 
listening to uncultured preachers—the emotions lay hold of one too 
strongly for one to care about the medium. Before all other plays I 
find myself cold and critical, seeing nothing but actors and 
‘ properties.’ ”’ 


In a recent private letter Hon. Ignatius Donnelly furnishes some 
. interesting information concerning his forthcoming book. 


I am progressing rapidly and most satisfactorily with “the cipher.” I have got 
the whole story of Shakespeare’s life—his neglect of his trade, his falling into evil 
courses and bad company, his being whipped, his leading a crowd of boys and men 
to rob Sir Thomas Lucy’s orchard and park, his killing of the deer, his flight to 
London, the pursuit of him, etc., etc. All this comes in incidentally in Henry JV, 
referred to by Cecil when telling Queen Elizabeth that Shakespeare did not write 
the plays, that he had not “the intelligence, wit, wisdom, or knowledge,”’ for such a 
work. I think the same story is told in greater detail in the Merry Wives; see 
opening scene—Sir Thomas Lucy—his coat-of-arms, the riot, killing the deer, etc. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAITURE OF 
WOMEN. 


For a critic to say anything of Shakspeare that has not been said 
already is as hard as it would be fora poet to sing a new song 
about the sun. But we vivify our old impressions by rearranging 
them ; each reflects the light, flinging a gleam or a sparkle on its 
neighbour, and when we alter the position of this or that, nothing 
seems to remain quite the same; we have given our kaleidoscope a 
turn. On this account, if on no other, we may value the chronologi- 
cal method of studying an author’s works of late pursued so industri- 
ously ; it has been a new way of arranging our knowledge, and so it 
has reanimated our dulled impressions. Let us see whether we 
can feel the old immortal beauty in some degree afresh, and 
cheat ourselves into supposing that we are making some small discov- 
eries about Shakspeare, and the growth of his character and genius, 
by glancing along his portraitures of women in the order in 
which-they were actually conceived by him. We shall at least spend 
an hour in the best possible company. These ideal figures cannot 
fail to quicken our sensibility for what is beautiful in real life ; there 
are hidden or marred ideals all around us in the actual men and 
women, in the commonplace lives of the street, in the market and the 
fireside. If we knew every motion of an Imogen or a Cordelia, it 
might be possible to detect the heart of one of these beating under a 
modern gown. 

But why not go to a woman to hear about women? Why expect 
to learn as much from Shakspeare as from George Eliot or Jane 
Austen? It is true that there were secrets known to Jane Austen 
and George Eliot at which even Shakspeare only guessed ; secrets of 
womanly fortitude in petty things, which are properly known only to 
those who feel where the shoe pinches ; secrets of feminine weakness 
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visible to keen eyes which are tempted by no chivalric sentiment to 
blink the fact. The commonplaces of masculine satire on women 
have something clumsy and stupid about them; it is well to have 
them near us as stones to fling on occasion, but they seldom hit the 
mark. If the barbed dart is to quiver in the flesh, it should be 
aimed by a sister’s hand; she is aware at what precise points the 
armour is unjointed. But, on the other hand, there are many truths 
which each sex can best tell about the other. Our personality does 
not consist solely or chiefly in the little hard central kernel- 
which we call the ego; weeffuse ourselves, and live more in this 
active expanded self than in the midmost cell of our being. And 
each sex dilates and discovers itself chiefly in presence of the oppo- 
site sex.. Therefore, a man may know some things about women of 
which a woman is hardly aware, and (if we would only believe it) a 
woman may know a good deal about men which a man will stoutly 
deny, yet which is most certain; only, women are seldom coura- 
geous enough to tell us what they know, and we are pleased by 
this timidity, choosing to live on in our fool’s paradise. Each sex. 
holds the mirror up to the other, and what matter if it be a magic 
mirror? We may call Charlotte Bronté’s admirable M. Paul Eman- 
uel a woman’s hero; and so he is, for he is a man reflected in a 
woman’s magic mirror. But one of our sex who would understand 
the potency of manhood, will by no means waste his time if he studies 
the character of M. Paul Emanuel. He will see manhood, presented 
indeed in magic mirror, but raying out its fierce undeniable 
attractions, and grappling with myriad spiritual tentacles the feminine 
heart. Could we have conceived it so? And in like manner we 
may say of Shakspeare’s heroines, who are women beheld in the most 
wonderful of magic mirrors, that they are more perfectly feminine 
than any woman could have found it in her heart or brain to make 
them. By what art of divination could she have guessed all the 
potency of her sex? 

There are poets and artists whose genius brings forth men-children 
only. The greatest of Shakspeare’s fellow-dramatists, Ben Jonson, 
was one of these. Admirable as were his wit, his judgment, his 
learning, his satiric power, his knowledge of life, his reverence for art, 
his constructive talent, he could not fashion a noble or beautiful 
woman. Ben Jonson wrought superbly in bronze, and ran his 
metal into carefully constructed moulds ; he could not work in such 
finer elements of air and light as those from which a Miranda is 
framed, and some of these subtle elements enter into each of 
Shakspeare’s heroines. On the other hand, a far less robust genius, 
John Webster, one of Shakspeare’s dramatic disciples, delighted in 
nothing so much as in full-length studies of tragic female figures. 
There are indeed wonderful creations in his plays beside these— 
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sinister and cynical faces of men apparent in the gloom. But in his 
greatest dramas all exists for the sake of the one woman after whom 
each drama is named—the Duchess of Malfi, Webster’s lady of sorrow, 
and his White Devil, Vittoria Corombona, on whom, splendid in her 
crime, he turns a high light of imagination that dazzles while we gaze. 
This was not Shakspeare’s method. In no play of his do we finda 
woman as center of the piece, or conceived as a dramatic unit. And 
hence indeed it is almost an error to study the character of any of 
Shakspeare’s heroines apart from the associate with whom she plays 
her part. Beatrice is hardly intelligible apart from Benedick ; the 
echoing voice of love rebounds and rebounds in Romeo and Juliet, 
inextricably intermingling from lover to lover, until death has stilled 
all sound ; in that circle of traitors through which Shakspeare leads 
us in his Inferno, Macbeth and his Queen are miserably united for 
ever by their crime and its retribution. 

Among the dramatis persone of a single play of Shakspeare’s, and 
of this play alone, there is the conspicuous absence of any important 
female character. It is the tragedy of despair, “Timon of Athens.” 
Two or three sentences are spoken by Phrynia and Timandra, and 
that is all. In their foul few words, and in their crying for gold, 
they merely represent the vice of Athens, from which Timon has 
fled ; they possess no individuality, and therefore (like Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern in “ Hamlet’’) they are coupled, and never appear 
singly ; they show themselves only to demonstrate that the very 
virtue of womanhood is extinct in the luxurious city, and thus to 
intensify the despair of the young misanthrope. In all Shakespeare’s 
plays there is only one absolute infidel as regards womanly truth 
and goodness, and he is Shakspeare’s one irredeemable villain, Iago. 
The loss of faith in woman is treated in two or three of Shakspeare’s 
plays, and is always recognized as a turning-point or crisis in the 
development of character. Hamlet might have endured his father’s 
untimely death, and the loss of the Danish crown ; he was a student 
and a lover, and at no time really ambitious to be a king. It was 
his mother’s frailty which transformed his grief into a corroding 
decay of all joyous energy ; it was this which made the world 
appear to him an unweeded garden, ripening to seed-time; it was 
this which poisoned his love for Ophelia—“ Frailty, thy name is 
woman.” Again, in “ Troilus and Cressida ” it is a turning-point in 
the life of the young champion of Troy when he sees Cressida, who 
has heretofore been for him all purity and passion, wantoning lip and 
hand with Diomed beneath the torch-light of the Grecian camp. 
Happily the gallant youth has by his side worldly-wisdom incarnate 


in the person of Ulysses ; and yet the pinch of death could not well 
be sharper :— 
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‘* Let it not be believed for womanhood ! 

Think, we had mothers ; we do not give advantage 

To stubborn critics apt, without a theme, 

For depravation, to square the general sex 

By Cressid’s rule ; rather think this not Cressid.” 
Troilus comes out of the boy’s fiery trial successfully. He is cured of 
love, as far as we can discern, for the rest of his life; but he has 
suddenly become a man, strung up by this bitter tonic for the work of 
a man, yet made a little merciless and a little reckless by the fact that 
life has grown a thing of less value than heretofore in his eyes. But 
Troilus is young. If the same anguish, or one far more cruel but of 
a like kind,’ were to come upon a man in mature years, a man of fiery 
nature, who had staked all his hopes and all his faith on a single 
cast, and who had lost, or deemed himself to have lost, could such_an 
one, like Troilus, begin a new career, and transform his loss into a 
bitter gain? Shakspeare gives the answer ; we hear it in the great 
throbs and heavings of Othello’s breast :— 

“*O now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 

Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 

That make ambition virtue! O farewell!” 
So much Shakspeare tells us of the havoc that may be wrought in a 
man’s life and character by loss of faith in a mother, a lover, or a 
wife. And, on the other hand, who has said with more energy of 
conviction than Shakspeare, that even for one who stands upon the 
heights of virtue higher heights may become visible in the light of a 
woman’s heroism? It is no romantic boy who speaks in his first fer- 
vour of love, but the noblest Roman in presence of one who had 
been tested and not found wanting (and here Shakspeare follows 
almost the words of Plutarch) :— 

**O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife.” 

“Timon,” Shakspeare’s tragedy of despair, is the only play in 
which no woman is portrayed. From the first, evidently he was 
attracted as an artist to the study of female character. The two 
poems, on which in his earlier years he hoped to rest his fame, are 
laboured studies of womanly character and passion ; and asif resolved 
to spread his drag-net wide, so that nothing might escape him, he 
studies the remote extremes of womanhood—in the one, enamoured 
Venus flushed with all the sensuous ardours of the god ; in the other, 
Lucrece, pale with despair, and heroic with the chastity of a Roman 
wife. Probably the first play of Shakspeare, in which he worked 
out ideas of his own, not following in the steps of a predecessor, is 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” It is throughout a piece of homage, half- 
serious, half-playful, to the influence of women. It tells us that the 
best school in which‘to study is the school of life, and that to rouse 
and quicken all our faculties, so that we may learn brightly the 
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lessons of that school, we chiefly need the inspiration of love. The 
play looks as if it were Shakspeare’s mirthful reply to the sneers and 
slights of some of his fellow-dramatists, who had come up to town 
from the University, well-read in the classical literature supposed in 
those Renaissance{days to be the sole source of true culture, and 
who were indignant that a young fellow from Stratford, who had at 
best picked up a little irregular schooling, “small Latin and less 
Greek,” from a country pedagogue, should aspire to the career of 
dramatic poet. If Shakspeare was not a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, he was something better—he had graduated in the school 
of life ; he had looked about him with quick, observant eyes ; he had 
thought and felt ; had struggled, sported, loved ; he had laughed at 
Stratford Dogberries, had perhaps broken open the lodge and killed 
the deer of the Stratford Mr. Justice Shallow; and if he had not 
kissed the keeper’s daughter (which is far from improbable), he had 
certainly kissed Anne Hathaway to his heart’s content. And now 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” while all the affectations of mock dignity 
and pedantry, and spurious learning, and fantastical refinement are 
laughed to scorn with a young man’s light and vigorous laughter, 
Shakspeare comes forward to maintain that our best schoolmasters 
are life and love, and he adds, half-playfully, half-seriously, that if we 
wish to say our lesson brightly and weil, we must first go and learn it 
from a woman. 

The early comedies are more interesting for what they promise 
than for what they actually present. One alone remains unsurpassed 
in its kind, the;fairy comedy of fancy and frolic, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The characterization of the lovers is somewhat 
faint ; the play is not designed to interpret depths of passion: were 
we too seriously interested in real life, how could we lend belief to the 
story of Oberon’s jealousy, and to the wonders of the moonlit wood ? 
It is a dream, and the figures are a little shadowy, like figures in a 
dream. Hermia indeed is sufficiently distinguished from Helena, but 
neither is strongly drawn. Hippolyta,/the Amazonian Queen, so nobly 
matched with the heroic Theseus, is a fine sketch of the great lady 
in her hour of ease, as Shakspeare may have observed her when play- 
ing by command in the hall of some English castle. One knavish jest 
of Fairyland may have a meaning which extends into the world of 
men and women ; with juice of love-in-idleness on her lids a Titania 
may grow enamoured of a Bottom, wearing the ass-head on his shoul- 
ders. Such things have been seen outside the Athenian wood. 
Have not some of ourselves once or twice beheld a fairy creature as 
delicately bred, as finely nurtured as the elvish Queen, hanging 
enraptured on the arm of some thick-headed Bottom the weaver, or 
Bottom the captain, or Bottom the curate, who never fails to accept 
his good fortune with a sublime air of superiority ? 
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“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in some respects a very unsat- 
isfactory play, is a most interesting one, because it contains hints of 
so much that Shakspeare afterwards worked out. Julia is the 
first of those exquisite disguisers in male apparel, who are as grace- 
ful and as feminine in doublet and hose as in petticoat, and who 
were favourite children of Shakspeare’s imagination ; Julia first, and 
following her appear Portia, Jessica, Rosalind, Viola, Imogen. The 
investiture in strange attire, and the assumption of a different sex 
from their own, is too piquant a stage adventure to be forgotten, and 
Shakspeare returns to it with ever-renewed pleasure. It is an indi- 
cation of the early date of “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” that 
there is some lack of refinement in the treatment of this incident. 
In the later plays the treatment varies according as the heroine is 
compelled to assume her disguise by painful stress of circumstances, 
or accepts the transformation not without some adequate motive, yet 
half in a spirit of gaiety and adventure. Imogen, escaped from her 
father’s Court, and now among the wild Welsh mountains, accom- 
panied by a single attendant, who must presently leave her, and 
almost done to death by her husband’s written accusations, which 
are crueller to her than blows, is advised by Pisanio to take means 
for the speedy solution of her doubts respecting Posthumus’ 
fidelity— 
“O for such means ! 
Though peril to my modesty, and death on’t, 
I would adventure.” 
It is deadly earnest with Imogen, and she has not a smile to waste 
upon her exchange of costume— 
‘* Nay, be brief ; 
I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already.” 
It calls for courage, not gaiety, to hazard this adventure, and in 
Pisanio’s speech, describing what her garb and bearing must be, there 
is a touch of remorse to think that so rare a creature as Imogen must 
become as common a thing as a pretty, sweet-voiced page in hat and 
doublet— 
‘* You must forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience, fear and niceness-— 
The handmaids of all women, or more truly 
Woman its pretty self—into a waggish courage, 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer’d, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel ; nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 
Exposing it—but, oh, the harder heart ! : 
Alack no remedy !—to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan; and forget 
Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry.” 
And Imogen accepts the necessity with a serious courage ; no mirth 
or mock or bright self-raillery, but all subdued yet hopeful 


earnest— 
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** This attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage.’ 

Far otherwise is it with Rosalind and with Portia. There is no 
real suffering for Rosalind in leaving a weary Court ruled by the 
usurper, and flying to the forest of Arden, where her father and his 
companions are fleeting their time carelessly as they didin the golden 
world ; where, moreover, many young gentlemen flock to her father ; 
why not among them a certain gallant wrestler, son of the banished 
Duke’s old friend, Sir Rowland de Boys ? She will not wander alone, 
for Celia goes with her, and Touchstone is to be a comfort to her 
travel. Rosalind is not a wronged and solitary wife like Imogen ; 
she is a girl of bright temper, quick inventive wit, and glad heart. 
Accordingly, she throws herself into the adventure with abandon, and 
will play her part with high spirit. She will be one of the young 
gentlemen who flock to the forest— 

‘* A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand, and—in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will— 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances.” 
This martial disguise of Rosalind, with the gallant curtle-axe upon 
her thigh, was all the more fortunate, because Portia had put on the 
doctor’s gown, anda contrast was desirable. With Portia, as with 
Rosalind, there is no cause of real distress; she sets forth to suc- 
cour Bassanio’s friend; she travels to the ferry in her coach with 
Nerissa ; and her first thought is the delighted one— 
‘* We'll see our husbands 
Before they think of us.” 
We know with what a divine dignity Portia maintains her cause 
of mercy before the Doge and Signory of Venice ; but in the glee of 
anticipating the adventure, her fancy quite runs away with her, and 
she pictures herself in her strange apparel to Nerissa with a delighted 
exaggeration of the young mannishness to which she never actually 
condescends— 
**T'll hold thee any wager 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
T'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace, 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 
I could not do withal ;..... 
I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks 
Which I will practise.” 
We know how Portia’s bearing belied these sportive announcements ; 
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how grave and graceful, how learned and yet persuasive, how keen 
sighted and yet elevated, with a touch of spiritual exaltation, the 
young doctor proved in that great affair of life and death. It is 
precisely with these disguisers that Shakspeare is most careful to 
accentuate the feminine characteristics. Bassanio protests before 
the Court that he would sacrifice even his wife, dear to him as life 
itself, to deliver his friend from the Jew. There is more of Portia 
than of a Daniel come to judgement in the young lawyer’s outbreak— 
** Your wife would give you little thanks for that 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer.” 
Not that Portia for a moment questions Bassanio’s love ; but what 
woman is not rejoiced to obtain a playful advantage over her hus- 
band? And Portia, who has been defrauded of the pleasure of a 
lover’s quarrel, now must put an edge on her profound content by 
the brief pretence of a wife’s quarrel with her husband. Viola, in 
her disguise, grows not mannish, but more poignantly feminine—— 

** Dear lad, believe it, 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 

That say thou arta man: Diana’s lip 

Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden’s organ shrill and sound, 

And all is semblative a woman’s part.” 

In the forest of Arden and in her martial dress, Rosalind is, if 
possible, more exquisitely a woman than when she threw the chain 
around Orlando’s neck: “Good my complexion! dost thou think, 
though I am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in 
my disposition?’’ And is Imogen, even when lying asleep—“ fresh 
lily, and whiter than the sheets ’—more purely feminine than she is 
in the cave of Belarius— 

“* Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ;” 
or when borne as dead in her brother’s arms, and lily-like once 
more— 
‘“* O sweetest, fairest lily, 
My brother wears thee not the one-half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself” ? 

We pass to an entirely different group of characters when we 
enter on the historical plays. The great affairs of State make havoc 
in the domestic affections, and women are in a peculiar degree the 
sufferers. They show like trees that have faced a fierce gale, and 
limbs are rent away from some, and some are leafless and contorted, 
and some are shaken to the roots, and some lie prone upon the 
ground. Here and there at rare intervals appears a woman in 
whom place and power have nurtured a vast ambition, under the 
influence of which she has grown strong, and opposed successfully 
the storm of fate ; yet the day comes when even such an one is bent 
or broken, and her fall is terrible. The ambitious wife of the 
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Protector Gloster has her will, and plays the part in fortunes pageant 
bravely for awhile— 

“‘She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies 

More like an empress than Duke Humphrey’s wife.” 

But by-and-by the wheel of fortune is turned full circle, and the 
proud dame stands in London streets robed in the white penance 
sheet, her feet bare to the flints, a taper in her hand, ribald verses 
pinned upon her back, a jeering rabble at her heels. 

The historical plays are filled with the outcries of women. Now 
it is the Duchess of York pleading passionately at King Henry’s feet 
for the life of her first-born, while old York in a frenzy of terrified 
loyalty demands the young man’s death. Now it is the new-made 
bride from whom the bridegroom is torn away to make slaughter 
among her own kin—it is Blanche crying to Lewis— 

‘* Upon thy wedding day ! 
Agzinst the blded that thou hast — ! 


O husband hear me!” 


Now it is the wife torn from her husband’s side that he may go the 
way to the grave alone—it is Isabel parted from Richard, but‘ first 
made to feel his political, and worse, his moral effacement ; made to 
see her “ fair rose wither” beyond the power of “‘ true-love tears ” to 
“wash him fresh again.” Now it is the widow mourning for her 
husband—Lady Percy hanging upon old Northumberland to restrain 
him from the wars, because her heart is full of the thought of her 
gallant Hotspur slain, and memory makes it tremble. Now it is 
Constance weeping for her Arthur, who has been overwhelmed by 
the opposing forces in whose midst he stood :— 
‘* Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with’me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.” 
Now it is the wretched Anne, wife of Richard of Gloster, whose 
stifled misery has its outbreak when she finds that she is to be 
dragged to the thorn over the bodies of the slaughtered princes :— 

‘*Oh, would to God, that the inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round my brow 

Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom.’ 
Now it j is an antiphony of lamentations, rising from a royal mother, 
two fatherless children, and their feeble grandame. 

‘* Elizabeth. —Give me no help in lamentation, 
I an mt barren to bring forth complaints. 


Ah, for my husband, for my dear Lord Edward ! 
Childrea.—Ah, for our father, for our dear Lord Clarence ! 
Duchess.—Alas, for both, both mine Edward and Clarence !”’ 
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And so the terzett of sorrow goes on, a lamentation in which, through 
the stronger crying of the Queen, the treble of childish voices and 
the quavering pipe of old age may be distinguished. 

But there is something more terrible than the fall of princes or 
the misery of a queen. It is when thwarted passion and foiled 
ambition transform a woman’s entire nature into a hunger for 
revenge. One portentous figure occupies a large place in four con- 
nected plays—that of Margaret of Anjou, the formidable wife of the 
royal saint and dastard, Henry the Sixth. For her invention, or for 
retrieving her from the chronicles, perhaps we owe more thanks to 
Marlowe than to Shakspeare ; but doubtless the conception of Mar- 
lowe was adopted by Shakspeare, and heightened and refined. We 
follow her whole history from the day on which in the glory of early 
womanhood she meets her lover Suffolk, the Lancelot of this Guin- 
evere, to the day when, gray-haired, loverless, husbandless, and child- 
less, she seats herself in the dust by the side of the mother and the 
wife of her royal antagonist, Edward the Fourth, and teaches them, 
with terrible soundings of the depths of misery, how to curse their 
enemies :— 

“‘ Forbear to sleep the night and fast the day : 
Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 
Think that thy babes were fairer than they were, 
And he that slew them fouler than he is ; 
Bettering thy loss makes the bad-causer worse ; 
Revolving this will teach thee how to curse.” * 

In the historical plays there is only one really happy woman— 
Katherine of France, who is wooed in such soldier-like fashion by the 
great victor of Agincourt. Well for Kate that King Henry was first 
a man, and only in the second place a prince! Under the royal 
wooer, not regardless of State motives for the marriage, lay Prince 
Hai of the tavern, who had loved the frank realities of life better 
than the cold conventions of his father’s Court. He does not give 
the passion of a Romeo or the reverence of a Brutus, but in all hon- 
esty he can say : “ In faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better I shall 
appear ; my comfort is that old age, that ill-layer-up of beauty, can 
do no more spoil upon my face ; thou hast me, if thou hast me, at 
the worst ; and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better and 
better ; and therefore tell me, most fair Katherine, will you have 
me?” 

Before the English historical plays were brought to a close (and 
from these we set aside King Henry the Eighth as belonging to a later 
period) Shakspeare had produced two great portraits of women, both 
lovers who move under the sunlight and starlight of Italy ; both 
beautiful and ardent, yet in their beauty unlike as can possibly be, 
one the most afflicted, the other the most joyous of wedded ladies— 

* “ Think that thy babes were fairer than they were.” Surely this line is worthy 
of either Shakspeare or the highest spirit among his early fellow-dramatists. 
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Juliet and the Venetian Portia. Juliet, for we need hardly take 
account of Lavinia in “Titus Andronicus,” is the first-born tragic 
heroine of Shakspeare’s imagination. Whether she was or ever would 
have been a woman of intellect or a woman capable of devotion to a 
moral ideal, we neither know nor greatly care to know. She was 
assuredly endowed with genius of the heart. It is enough that 
Juliet’s nature was one clear flame of love, and that death took 
her, or rather not death but love. If in a rich garden we found 
some red-hearted flower not yet unclosed, and if we had arrived just 
at the moment when sunlight fell upon it, and the petals suddenly 
burst open, and all the sweetness and bloom in an instant spread 
abroad, we should have before our eyes an image of Juliet’s awaking 
to passion, and of her instantaneous transit from childhood to woman- 
hood. In this tragedy there is no division of interests, no secondary 
plot, no double current of feeling. One and the same desire seizes 
at one and the same instant the hearts of Romeo and Juliet; one and 
the same doom awaits them. Hence, from its singleness of passion 
and of plot the play acquires a lyrical character. In the moonlit 
garden and at dawn, when 


‘* Envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east,” 


the voices of the lovers sound amid the notes of nightingales like the 
nightingale’s own. If we would describe the character of Juliet, we 
have said what is essential when we have said “she loves.” She 
loves in the heroic fashion, for even as a great thought makes the 
thinker indifferent to food and sleep, nay, to life itself, and as a 
great ambition makes the man of action indifferent to these, so the 
singleness of her love makes Juliet regardless of all except love, and 
bears her ownward to herdoom. Here, for the first time, Shakspeare 
courageously explores the extremes of human passion—the aérial 
pinnacle of joy, the cavernous abyss of grief. The emotion of love 
which occupies the play is single, and there is little complexity in 
either of the two chief characters ; but love is not quite the same in 
manifesting itself in man and in woman; it is the same, and it is not the 
same, as if the god of love had put twin reeds to his lips and blown, 
but the harmony was made up of tenor and contralto tones. So 
with the passion of Romeo and Juliet. And lest we should be 
cloyed by sweetness or by sorrow, Shakspeare has filled in a back- 
ground of most varied character, showing us the cold Italian beauty, 
Juliet’s mother, who had wedded old Capulet, not for love, and who 
now strives with little maxims to preach down a daughter’s heart ; 
and Mercutio, a free-lance between the rival houses, whose wit 
lightens and flashes as swift as his rapier blade, whose quick brain 
and nimble fancy are needed to set off the brooding passion and rich 
imaginings of Romeo. Nor in this background may we overlook 
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the first entirely humourous study of womanhood in Shakspeare’s 
plays—the Nurse, stoutest and most consequential of ladies, Love’s 
breathless go-between, sage counsellor in amourous perplexities, 
delicate creature whose injured honour Peter the fan-bearer must 
defend, whose over-wrought feelings require from time to, time the 
soothing influences of the aqua-vite flask. Would that in addition 
to the Nurse of Juliet and Mrs. Quickly of the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
Shakspeare had given us a gallery of these humourous portraits, for 
neither the creator of Mrs. Gamp nor the creator of Mrs. Poyser has 
surpassed him in these two. 

Portia, the rich heiress of Belmont, charms us not by the power of 
one predominant attribute, but by the harmony of many qualities 
rarely found in union. She is not, like Juliet, a passionate child 
suddenly transformed to woman. She does not, like Juliet, suffer 
from the tyrannous environment of her elders. She is mistress of a 
noble house, and already she has known many wooers from the four 
quarters of the globe, until this business of wooing has grown a 
weariness: “ By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this 
great world.” If only she were free to choose, for to Shakspeare’s 
heroines it is in the highest degree inconvenient to be merely chosen. 
From Juliet to Desdemona, from Helena to Miranda, if they do not 
themselves actually woo, they are at least active accomplices in their 
wooing; but Portia must accept her fate from a casket of lead. 
From the tedium of the rich heiress’s life she is aroused by veritable 
love; but how can she give that love expression? Sainte-Beuve has 
noticed that a subtlety and fineness of edge has been put upon satire 
in France by the laws regulating the press; a writer who fears the 
censure cannot blurt out a brutal invective; he must cast about;how 
to say the same thing, or what comes to the same, in constitutional 
language. The check put by her father’s will on Portia’s love acts 
like the censure in France, and she is taught by it to say things with 
as full a meaning as any of Juliet’s ardent outbreaks, but she says 
them exquisitely, and with a delicate propriety which adds to their 
charm. The most irresistible love-letter is that which may be read 
by every one; only to the eyes of the one person made wise by love 
the written words’ are replaced by invisible phrases set down in a 
sympathetic ink, shining forth when the poor leaf of paper is laid 
close to the warmth of a heart. “ There’s something “tells me,” 
exclaims Portia— 

“‘ There’s something tells me, but it is not love, 


I would not lose you ; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality.” 


This is the most graceful of confessions, and yet we must hesitate 
before declaring it more beautiful than Juliet’s— 


‘* But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange ; ” 
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or the sacred boldness of Miranda’s declaration— 


“Hence, Bashful Cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and Holy Innocence ! 
Iam your wife, if you will marry me. 
If not, I’ll die your maid.” 


“ 


Portia “stands for sacrifice,” while her young Alcides goes to 
“redeem the virgin tribute” from the sea-monster. But when the 
bar is broken, and the check removed which stayed the current of 
her love, how her whole life trembles rapturously forward to unite 
itself with Bassanio’s! how humble and how proud she grows in her 
desire to set Bassanio above herself, “ an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, 
unpractis’d,”” yet soon to instruct the doge and his magnificoes ! 
With what an eager delicacy of love does she strive to convince him 
(happy adventurer) that she is the fortunate one who is getting 
the best of the bargain! And in truth, Love like Death is a mighty 
leveller, and in a moment has made them equal. 

Portia marks an epoch in Shakspeare’s creations of female character. 
In her he first shows how he can bring into vital union the various 
elements which go to make up noble and cultivated women. How 
refined-an intellect, how ardent a heart! What a superb mundane 
life at Belmont amid its flowers, and statues and music ;_ what, lofty 
spiritual views in the Court of Venice when she pleads for mercy! 
What beautiful earnestness, and what beautiful mirth ! And Shak- 
speare has confronted her feminine force, benignant as it is bright, 
with the remorseless masculine force and dark temper of Shylock. 
The same self-mastery which she had shown in carrying out the con- 
ditions of her father’s will stands her in stead at the trial of Antonio. 
She does not hurry forward to confound her adversary or to relieve 
the merchant ; but conducts the case to the issue she desires as an 
artist might achieve a work of art, testing first whether there be 
any humanity in Shylock ; then, when it must be so, drawing him 
on to expose the absolute vindictiveness of his nature, and at pre- 
cisely the right moment giving affairs the sudden turn which brings 
good out of evil. We should think of the young doctor less as an 
interpreter of the law than as an exquisite artist in the affairs of 
life. 

It may seem strange that in plays later in the chronological order 
than “The Merchant of Venice,” this refinement of portraiture is 
not maintained, and that ruder and more boisterous types of woman- 
hood appear. Shakspeare was led away from romantic comedy by the 
historical plays, and after “ Henry the Fourth” and “ Henry the Fifth” 
he transferred some of the roughness and realism of the lower scenes 
of the historical drama to the region of comedy. But as regards 
“The Taming of the Shrew” (whatever its date may be) we must 
bear in lines that Shakspeare worked upon the lines of an older 
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play. And Kate the curst, presently to become the most loyal of 
wives, is a good broad comedy figure, far more original and laughter- 
moving than the affectionate scold Adriana in “ The Comedy of 
Errors.” There is a gale of high spirits and a good-humour blowing 
through the piece. We have not a grain of pity to spare for Kate, 
who is far better pleased to find a conqueror than herself to con- 
quer. Men must be such poor creatures if they cannot manage with 
bit and bridle a headstrong girl ; on the whole it is satisfactory to 
her to discover that there is at least one man of force and spirit in 
the world, and to know that he and no other has chosen her for his 
wife. And so Kate transfers all her boldness into the very effrontery 
of obedience ; if she surrenders at all, she must surrender uncon- 
ditionally, and retain her self-will by sheer pride of self-effacement. 
We have travelled a wide space irom the noble and gracious lady 
of Belmont. Even in that brilliant being, Beatrice, true lover, and 
gallant friend of her friend in distress, we miss the grace of Portia. 
Behind her delightful sauciness lie warmth and courage of heart ; but 
Portia can be as mirthful without this playful effrontery, this appal- 
ling cleverness, and Portia can utter the noble periods of her plea for 
mercy, an achievement beyond the wit of Beatrice. “ I am much sorry, 
sir,” says Imogen when provoked by Cloten’s professions of love— 
‘**T am much sorry, sir, 


You put me to forget a lady’s manners 
By being so verbal.” 


Beatrice might have incurred the censure of Imogen as being 
“verbal,” yet she is a delight to those who can see an actress of 
genius mediating between forwardness and good breeding, love and 
wit, game and earnest, and for ever saved by the gentlewoman from 
thehoyden. After three hundred years my dear Lady Disdain still 
holds the stage, and has lost none of her buoyancy or brightness. 
We should remember that Shakspeare’s women must tread the 
boards and interest a crowd of spectators. It will not do to make 
them all like Virgilia, the “gracious silence” of her -husband. 
Among various devices to render the women of his plays interesting, 
two are often resorted to by Shakspeare: either they are brilliant 
talkers, distinguished by their intellect and wit—such are Rosalind 
and Beatrice ; or they are assigned parts which require from them 
some sustained and eloquent pleadings. So it is with Portia pleading 
for Antonio’s life, so with Isabella pleading for the life of her brother, 
so with Volumnia pleading for the safety of Rome, so with Hermione 
and Katherine of Arragon, who are cited before judges to defend their 
own honour. From first tolast we perceive that Shakespeare delighted 
in vigour of character in woman as in man. His heroines are not 
composed of 


‘* Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.” 
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Mere softness and yieldingness do not attract Shakspeare. He re- 
quires some strength of nature—not always intellectual strength, but 
if not intellectual strength or brilliancy, then vigour of the emotional 
or moral nature, and if not active courage, then the passive heroism 
of fortitude. 

Almost side by side with “Much Ado About Nothing” in point 
of date lies “As You Like it.” The secret how to be at once 
“verbal” and faultless in manner was assuredly discovered by 
Rosalind. And the secret is this—that while every word uttered 
shall be vivid and a challenge to the spirit of dulness, not one word 
shall be merely clever and intellectual. Rosalind’s brilliance is never 
hard orcold. A cascade of sparkling speech sallies from her lips; 
it is sun-illumined as it falls, and over it hangs the iris of a lover’s 
hope. The bluster of the shrew and the delightful raillery of 
Beatrice are refined in Rosalind to an exquisite sprightliness, which 
half conceals and half reveals the eager wishes and tender alarms of 
her heart. What joy to such a woman as Rosalind to be, as it were, 
the goddess of destiny to three pairs of lovers, including amongst 
them Orlando and herself ! 

Having brought to perfection one type of womanhood, Shakspeare 
turns to another type, which we find represented by Helena, in “All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” and by Isabella in “Measure for Measure.” 
“ At the entrance,” I have said elsewhere, “to the dark and danger- 
ous tragic world into which Shakspeare was now about to pass stand 
the figures of Isabella and Helena, one the embodiment of conscience, 
the other the embodiment of will.” In a world of over-running 
foulness and shame, Isabella stands the representative of heroic 
chastity. ‘The change from the forest of Arden to the city of Vienna, 
where corruption boils and bubbles, is not greater than the change 
from Rosalind to Isabel. Here are other and less innocent burghers 
than the dappled deer; here are neither frolic nor song as in the 
greenwood of France; but instead of these pleadings for life, 
desperate inducements to sin, grave searching of hearts, wrestlings 
with evil, the laying bare of self-deceit. We pass from the freedom 
of the fields and woods to the damps of the prison cell. Through 
all moves Isabella, immaculate ; but, like Spenser’s patron knight of 
chastity, the virgin Britromart, she finds at the last that there is no 
purity so invincible as that of love. A heart may be chaste as ice 
or chaste as fire, and Isabella’s is of the latter kind. We remember 
her as “a thing ensky’d and sainted,” yet as the Duke’s betrothed, 
and united with him in the task of restoring order in his evil city of 
Vienna. Helena, the physician’s daughter, is also made to be a 
healer, and restorer; with her it is not a sinful city that needs 
healing but one proud boy, on whom she has lavished undeserved 
affection, and whom she watches over witha fond protectiveness, In 
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this play we meet with a charming example of Shakspeare’s treat- 
ment of the relations of woman with woman, of which another 
example is found in the beautiful girl’s friendship of Rosalind and 
Celia. The aged Countess and her adopted daughter Helena, 
although Helena’s love of the Countess’s son might easily have dis- 
turbed their harmony, perfectly understand one another, and it is 
the patent of Helena’s nobility that her confidant and the partner in 
her plot is no other than Bertram’s mother. “I can almost,” 
writes Mr. Hudson, “ find it in my heart to adore the beauty of youth, 
yet this blessed old creature is enough to persuade me that age may 
be more beautiful still.” 

Perhaps it was at this period, and in contrast with the saintly 
strength of Isabel, and the protective devotion of Helena, that Shak- 
speare created the only light woman in all his plays—Cressida. Poor 
bubble of vanity and sensuality (and with a gleam and grace of a 
floating bubble), she serves, if for nothing else, at least to prove that 
Cleopatra belongs to another class than hers. With one quarter of 
her small loveless self for Troilus, and one quarter for Diomed, and 
the rest for any other hopeful candidates of the Grecian or the 
Trojan camp, she makes us feel that Cleopatra, for whom Anthony 
has at least been the supreme sensation of her life, possesses a cer- 
tain depth of character and reality of passion. It was certainly 
about this date that Shakspeare drew his only portrait of a woman 
who, having once loved nobly, yields to a second and a base affection 
—Gertrude, Hamlet’s mother. And Ophelia, “sweet rose of May,” 
must not even she be placed among those women whose love through 
incapacity of nature rather than through fault, brings no strength or 
healing with it ? 

“ Hamlet” lies close to “ Julius Cesar” in the chronological order 
of the plays. It is inevitable that we should set side by side the 
female figures of these two tragedies, and exhibit the gentle help- 
lessness of Ophelia in the light of the Roman Portia’s heroic energy 
of heart. Such strange love-making as that of Hamlet and Ophelia 
was surely never known before or since; one silent interview, one 
distracted or ironical letter, one scene of invective and reproach, real 
or feigned, and some few ambiguous or indecent speeches—this is 
the account in brief of all the communications between Ophelia and 
Hamlet with which we are made directly acquainted. A bar is set 
between the lovers at the opening of the play, and not one word of 
trust and confidence is spoken on either side from the beginning to 
the end. Hamlet’s love is poisoned at its source, and Ophelia has 
not courage to press forward and discover where and how he ails ; 
she has nothing better to bring to Hamlet’s aid than piteous little 
appeals to heaven. Portia, created by Shakspeare from Plutarch’s 
record at about the same date as Ophelia, is really as feminine, as 
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sensitive to anxiety and pain for those she loves, as the ill-starred 
Danish maiden ; she too, and with a slighter cause than Ophelia, goes 
distracted and does herself to death—a death by fire, not the piteous, 
musical death of Ophelia. Portia is as finely strung as any of 
Shakspeare’s heroines, but she is Cato’s daughter and Brutus’ wife. 
With an irresistible appeal to Brutus—not to heaven—she urges 
her wifely right to share the purposes and the cares of her husband. 
Let Ophelia keep for her epitaph her brother’s words, “ sweet rose of 
May ”’—a rose borne helplessly down the stream of fate, and 
muddied at the close ; it is inexpressibly piteous. But if we would 
be proud, not pitiful, let us turn to Portia, Shakspeare’s ideal of 
Stoic virtue enshrined within a woman’s frailty, and let us inscribe 
to her memory the words of Brutus— 
**O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife.” 

Portia, the Roman wife, represents one aspect of ideal womanhood 
in ancient Rome ; Volumnia, the Roman mother, completes the ideal. 
She were a fit wife for Hercules; “in anger, Juno-like.” She is 
indeed like mother Rome herself, as grand, as imperious, as proud 
of her valiant son. And yet if we compare her action throughout 
the play with that of Coriolanus, we shall perceive how truly she, 
like Portia, is first a woman, and only in the second place a Roman 
mother. With all her haughtiness she has the woinan’s tact, which 
Coriolanus lacks, and she instructs him, but in vain, to seem gracious 
even to the plebeians when it is his interest to conciliate them— 

‘*T have a heart as little apt as yours, 


But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 


The great figures of the tragedies, all so familiar to us, admit of 
no grouping or arrangement, for each is a separate full-length study, 
and each must be gazed at singly and for a sufficient time. These 
are saviours and martyrs, or else the destroyers of life ; Cordelia, the 
martyr and patron saint of filial truth and devotion, Desdemona, the 
_ wife who enters Paradise with a sacred lie upon her lips ; and over 

against these the she-wolves Goneril and Regan ; and Lady Macbeth, 
whose delicate and desperate womanhood is so finely contrasted with 
the coarser strength and duller conscience of her husband. Apart 
from the rest, and more wonderful than any other of Shakspeare’s 
heroines, stands Cleopatra— 

“* That southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands.” 

From an historical point of view we may say, that as Portia and 
Volumnia represent the virtue and the majesty of Roman woman- 
hood, so Cleopatra represents the sensuous witchery of the Fast 
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sapping in upon Roman manliness and laying it low. But it is an 
error to view Cleopatra as representative of an epoch, a class, or an 
influence ; she is Cleopatra, and that is enough; an individual who 
herself constitutes a whole species ; an Eastern star, with none other 
like it, and ruling the destinies of the lords of the earth. 

Of these it is enough to record the mere names, and to let 
each name bring its own associations. But before ending I must 
say a word of the contrasted types of womanhood which appear in 
the latest plays of Shakspeare, some perhaps dreamed of as he 
wandered among the woods and fields around Stratford, or on the 
banks of the Avon after his return home from the life of distraction 
and toil in the great city. Shakspeare had known trial and sorrow, 
and had conquered them. And now out of his deep experience and 
his clarified vision of life he creates the figures of great sufferers— 
Hermione, Queen Katherine, who conquer by patience, fortitude, 
a spirit of justice and long-suffering ; and in contrast with these he 
imagines exquisite figures of children transfigured, as it were, in the 
radiance of his own wide and calm sunset—Perdita, Miranda— 
children who have known no sorrow, and over whose happiness, the 
loveliest and the frailest of things, Shakspeare bows with pathetic 
sympathy, and some of that passion which Shelley describes so 
accurately— 


‘* The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


And with what rare felicity Shakspeare varies the common type in 
his two girl-lovers—Perdita, with the air of the fields around her, 
shepherdess queen of curds and cream, “the prettiest low-born lass 
that ever ran on the greensward,” lover of flowers and of all 
pastoral pleasures; Miranda, the child of wonder, breathing the 
sea-air of the enchanted island, not nurtured like Perdita among 
the lads and lasses of the country-side, but instructed by a wonder- 
working sage, and waited on by a spirit of the air and the hag-born 
monster, Caliban. Both maidens are flower-like in their delicacy 
and their fresh beauty—Perdita, a blossom of the inland meadow 
lands ; Miranda, a more wonderful flower of the foam of the sea. 
Of all the daughters of his imagination, which did Shakspeare 
love best? Perhaps we shall not err if we say one of the latest- 
born of them all, our English Imogen. And what most clearly 
shows us how Shakspeare loved Imogen is this—he has given her 
faults, and has made them exquisite, so that we love her better for 
their sake. No one has so quick and keen a sensibility to whatever 
pains and to whatever gladdens as she. To her a word is a blow; 
and as she is quick in her sensibility, so she is quick in her percep- 
tions, piercing at once through the Queen’s false show of friendship ; 
quick in her contempt for what is unworthy, as for all professions of 
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love from the crown-prince, Cloten; quick in her resentment, as 
when she discovers the unjust suspicions of Posthumus. Wronged 
she is indeed by her husband, but in her haste she too grows unjust ; 
yet she is dearer to us for the sake of this injustice, proceeding as it 
does from the sensitiveness of her love. It is she to whom a word 
is a blow, who actually receives a buffet from her husband’s hand ; 
but for Imogen it is a blessed stroke, since it is the evidence of his 
loyalty and zeal on her behalf. In a moment he is forgiven, and her 
arms are round his neck. 

Shakspeare made so many perfect women unhappy that he owed 
us some amende. And he has made that amende by letting us see 
one perfect woman supremely happy. Shall our last glance at 
Shakspeare’s plays show us Florizel at the rustic merry-making 
receiving blossoms from the hands of Perdita? or Ferdinand and 
Miranda playing at chess in Prospero’s cave, and winning one a king 
and one a queen, while the happy fathers gaze in from the entrance 
of the cave? We can see a more delightful sight than these— 
Imogen with her arms around the neck of Posthumus, while she 
puts an edge upon her joy by the playful challenge and mock 
reproach— 

‘* Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 


Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again ;” 


and he responds— 


‘* Hang there like fruit my soul, 
Till the tree die.” 


We shall find in all Shakspeare no more blissful creatures than 
these two. 
EDWARD DowDeENn. 
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WHATEVER value may be attached to the Hamlet critique in Wil- 
helm Meister, its significance is beyond question. It marks an epoch 
in Shakespearian criticism. It disclosed the secret of Shakespearian 
analysis. It showed that Hamlet was written upon one dominant 
thought, and the succeeding school, of which Meister himself—let us 
not say Geoethe—was the founder, g glancing with a “fine frenzy” 
down the vista of critical possibilities, took in hand all the dramas 
with the foregone conclusion of an underlying “ metaphysical unity” 
Macbeth was shown to be a “ consistent theme upon ambition,” A//’s 
Well a lay sermon “ upon female persistency ’ ’—each of the dramas, 
in fact, a sort of peach whose sovereign interest for mankind lay in 
the morsel at the core. 

Whatever strange discoveries this kind of criticism may have 
made in its wanderings, it began to take one step towards the 
truth. It is not an “ Open Sesame” to the secret of Shakespeare, 
but it suggests something which is more consistent if less ambitious. 
It touched, as it were, in the dark, a characteristic that marks all the 
periods of Shakespeare’s dramatic life—that habit of playing upon 
one subject or several subjects in a drama, transposing the subject 
into different characters, and continually recurring to it with repeti- 
tions and variations, so that the drama presents something which 
resembles the continual recurrence of subject, answer, and counter- 
subject in a fugue. This is not identical with the ‘ “central idea.” 
Even in the case of Macbeth, it would be less correct to regard the 
drama as a “consistent theme upon ambition,” to draw attention 
from the main characters to this supposed cengral idea, which gives 
the drama its unity, than to leave out of account this metaphysical 
unity and observe the magnificent counterpoint that results from the 
combination of the subject in Macbeth himself, its transposition as 
answer a fifth higher in Lady Macbeth, and its recurrence as counter- 
subject in Banquo. Ambition will not explain the drama : it will not 
explain Macbeth, nor Lady Macbeth, nor Banquo. But it is 
repeated throughout the drama in different transpositions, just as a 
subject is transposed and repeated throughout a fugue. The German 

“central idea” will never explain the pose of Twelfth Night, nor 
guide us through the complex structure of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Where it does seem to hold, it is due to circumstances 
other than those suggested by the critic. Even the plausibility of 
Wilhelm Meister’s theory is due to the predominance in Hamlet of 
the single character, Hamlet. Similarly, if Othello is the hero of a 
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drama, and Othello is jealous of his wife, jealousy is bouna to be the 
dominant if not the tonic note of the drama; and in such a drama as 
All’s Weill, where the interest centres in the heroine, if the heroine 
has a preponderant characteristic, that will be the preponderant tone 
throughout. Where the interest is not centered in the strength or 
the suffering of single characters, the German hypothesis fails and 
dribbles itself away into a Targum of second-sighted Rabbinism. 

The name here given to this characteristic of much of Shake- 
speare’s writing has the questionable advantage of not meaning too 
much. It is suggestive rather than explanatory. It does not imply 
that Shakespeare composed one of his dramas as Bach composed a 
fugue. But it metaphorically describes an undeniable characteristic 
of his work, a method which he adopts at the outset of his dramatic 
career in Zhe Comedy of Errors and one that might be traced until 
he breaks his staff and drowns his book in Zhe Tempest. 

In The Comedy of Errors we observe the principle in its crudest 
form. The mistaken identity of the two brothers is a common- 
place of classical comedy, But Shakespeare is not content with 
the twins Antipholus. He repudiates the idea of twin brothers 
indistinguishable. He give us also the two servants as like as 
two peas. And as if there were not enough of matrimonial dis- 
arrangement likely to arise from the wrong husband Antipholus, 
he makes Dromio of Syracuse also due to a woman that claims 
marriage of him while he makes the master double-mistressed in 
the frank “ Well met, Antipholus,” of her who asks of him the 
gold chain which his other self promised. Still the work is crude 
and almost juvenile. The theme has no strength of tone. Its scope 
is only the laughter that crackles. Except for the little garden- 
fount of emotion in the Luciana scenes, it is unmoistened through- 
out. As for the structure of the composition, it is a mere case of 
multiplication by two twice over. , 

Between Zhe Comedy of Errors and A Midsummer Night's Dream 
there are stronger points of resemblance than the veritable conver- 
sion of Dromio of Syracuse into an ass because of a woman, in the 
person of Bottom the weaver. A Midsummer Night's Dream isa 
Comedy of Errors in another world. It is built upon the same 
strange confusion of persons, but it is heralded by all the poetry of 
love and evolved under the influence of the fairies. Its prodigal 
imagination is, with all its fluency and freedom, curiously surrounded 
by a mechanism as artificial as anything in the early days of Shake- 
speare. Setting aside the group of fairies and the group of Athe- 
nian mechanics—who by the way counterbalance one another as a 
pair—all the other characters, except Egeus and Philostrate, fall in 
two and two as regularly as the ladies and gentlemen in a grand 
march. Theseus and Hippolyta drift on a stream of love that does 
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run smooth ; Oberon and Titania, the fairy sovereigns, with their 
matrimonial disagreements, are set over against the mortal sove- 
reigns ; Lysander is made for Hermia, Demetrius for Helena ; while 
the mock drama of Bottom and Flute has a mirror for them all in 
the love of Pyramus and Thisbe. Estrangement and false enamour- 
ment are played upon throughout. Oberon is estranged from 
Titania, and each accuses the other of unfaithful love ; Oberon is 
blamed with Hippolyta, and retaliates upon ‘Titania by flinging 
Theseus at her. Demetrius is in love with Lysander’s lady, and 
Lysander becomes estranged from his own love and enamoured of 
her who is enamoured of Demetrius. Demetrius again is brought 
back from pursuit of a love that loves him not, to a sudden love of 
her who has been till now pursuing him, and who now turns away, 
and those who were formerly rivals for Hermia are transformed into 
rivals for Helena. The purple juice of the same “little western 
flower” that estranged the eyes of Lysander wrongly and of Deme- 
trius rightly, makes Titania enamoured of the “sleek smooth head” 
and the “ fair large ears” of her “gentle joy,” Bottom. When each 
has got his own- again, the hitherto unsmooth course of love, now 
quieted into reconcilement and gladness, is mirrored yet refracted 
with a half-satirical pathos in the dark glass of that “merry and 
tragical” scene of “ young Pyramus and his love Thisbe.” 

These are two instances from Shakespeare’s earlier work. It is 
at once apparent that the characteristic which has been compared to 
a fugue is here in great measure dependent upon the antithetical 
balance of structure in these dramas. Dr. Dowden, following a 
German critic, Hebler, has remarked the almost geometrical arrange- 
ment of parts adopted by Shakespeare before he has acquired the 
freedom of mastership in his art. This artificial disposition, so 
manifest in Love’s Labour, in the Two Gentlemen, in Romeo and Juliet, 
and to some extent in all the earlier plays, disappears about the 
middle period of the dramatist. The characteristic hitherto spoken 
of is in the early dramas closely connected with their artificial . 
grouping, but it does not disappear when the symmetrical mechanism 
disappears. It is prominent in Zwelfth Nighi, a drama in which the 
stilted staywork of the earlier efforts is transformed into the easy 
equipoise of a perfectly healthy figure. In the great tragic period it 
is even more prominent than anywhere else. It might be interesting 
to consider how far it is an outcome of Shakespeare’s earlier method 
of construction. Perhaps his body acquired a peculiar swing when he 
was using the stilts, and he has never got rid of it. Emphatically, 
it is a characteristic which he consciously retains and employs for 
artistic ends. Hebler has not taken notice of this other peculiarity 
of the dramas he treats of, dependent upon and perhaps springing 
out of the geometry which he has demonstrated. All the dramas he 
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a 
discusses, moreover, are so-called comedies ; he does not mention the 
tragedies. It is striking, too, that he does not include Twelfth Night. 
In that comedy we are relieved of the leg-about stiltedness which 
makes while it mars Zhe Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, yet he who runs 
may read therein the fugue upon woman’s wooing. Viola woos the 
Duke, Olivia woos Cesario, Maria woos Sir Toby. In the comic 
parts of the drama there is a further illustration of the same kind of 
work in the fooling of Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Malvolio. To 
begin with the former, in the first scene where Sir Andrew appears 
he is manifestly a man born for ridicule; nature has so made him, 
Similarly, the first time Malvolio opens his mouth it is to utter wise 
foolishness and make himself a butt. They are two of nature’s fools, 
both stuffed to the eyes with conceit ; but the one is a simpleton 
without redemption, the ot»er sophisticated beyond common sense. 
Sir Andrew, with his caper-cuicing, has no shadow of dignity; Mal- 
volio is altogether surrounded with airs of consequence. Thus the 
subject is differently set in the two parts: in Malvolio, so to speak, 
it is a fourth deeper, and something corresponding to fugual counter- 
point is the result. The harmony is strengthened by both being 
brought to shame in the same cause—their courtship of Olivia, and 
by the same persons—Maria and Sir Toby; it is rendered more 
subtle by the one fool assisting in the ridiculing of the other. When- 
ever one or other reappears the subject is renewed. It is heard 
throughout the drinking scene, with the difference that Sir Andrew 
makes a fool of himself, Malvolio is fooled by the company. The 
same difference is preserved in the double dénouement, that acme of 
Shakespeare’s comic genius. Sir Andrew only requires to be hustled 
forward ; Malvolio must be limed ; but both are utterly gulled. You 
follow the fugue through all the repetitions of the subject until you 
approach the finale. You expect the close, but immediately before 
the end and without warning the subject is taken up and repeated by 
another part with overpowering effect in the fooling of Sir Toby 
himself. The comic effect of this double gulling of two such wooers, 
heightened as it is by the unexpected recoil of Sir Toby’s boome- 
rang on his own head, yet mellowed and deprived of all cynicism by 
the hearty laugh of the good old knight, is unrivalled throughout the 
whole of Shakespeare. 

The impression of the other subject made prominent in the drama 
is similarly emphasized by the fugual repetition of woman’s wooing. 
The varied grace of the three women affords large scope for the 
most refined and subtle variations on the one theme. 

‘*Orsino | I have heard my father name him ; 
He was a bachelor then,” 
is the keynote of Viola, the artfully artless. There is a half-sugges- 
tion, in the mention of her father’s name, that her girlish fancies 
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once before hung themselves round this duke on whose territory she 
iscast. “I'll serve this duke !” and with her naive, brave modesty 
she dresses herself in boy’s clothes and wins him before he knows it. 
The laughing shrew, Maria, plays off her cleverness against Sir Toby 
till she can bring him to her with a wag of her finger, and he sur- 
renders himself to this “ youngest wren of nine,” this “ most excel- 
lent devil of wit,” as hearty a victim as ever yielded his neck for a 
woman to set foot on. Olivia, unwilling and sorrow-dulled, first 
learns love from the lips of the persistent fair page, and courts him 
with favours and sweet-spoken liberties, as the lady of high degree 
one beneath her in station. Yet in none of the cases is the subject 
a simple repetition of Helena running after Demetrius in the A/id- 
summer Night, or of the half-tragic passion and conquest of Queen 
Helena in Ad/’s Well, The duke is not aware that a woman is woo- 
ing him. Olivia is not aware that she is wooing one of her own 
sex. Maria rather flirts the heart out of Sir Toby’s breast than 
woos it. And there is none of the rude aversion on the man’s part 
that we find in the case of Demetrius and of Bertram. The Duke is 
fond of his page-wooer. Viola, with her quaint “I am the man,” 
is half-humoured with her pathetical-ludicrous situation. Sir Toby 
simply lets himself go, and relishes it immensely. But the Duke 
does none of the wooing until he is won ; nor does Cesario in his odd 
predicament run away, though he does not mean to let the thing go 
too far ; nor does Sir Toby make advances and figure as a lover. It 
isa fugue for female voices. Our ear is arrested not more by the 
piquancy of the simple theme, as it is transposed from the sweet 
mezzo-soprano of Viola to suit Maria’s shrill treble and the strong 
and tender alto of Olivia, than it is by the subtle and strange sur- 
prise of the transitions and variations—the seeming boyhood that 
covers Viola’s maiden blush before the Duke reappearing as the 
“youth’s perfections” that creep “with an invisible and subtle 
stealth” in Olivia’s eyes. Girl Viola in love with the Duke, the 
Duke with Olivia, Olivia with boy Viola; boy Viola with “ barful 
strife” acting as love’s messenger from him for whom girl Viola pines 
in thought, to her who is her unconscious and unwilling rival ; woo- 
ing a wife for him whose wife she herself would be; wooing her own 
rival, and to her dismay winning not for her master but for herself ; 
while Olivia, beginning by loving one than whom, “ poor lady, she 
were better love a dream,” is brought by nature’s bias to a “ most 
happy wreck,” and having wooed both a maid and a man, ends in 
wedding herself to the right sex by mistake. Maria’s part is 
made elaborate by none of those involutions and complexities ; she 
simply opens her full battery of woman’s wit and carries Sir Toby 
by storm. 

We see the same heightening of effect here as we saw in the more 
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comic parts of the drama, and as we shall see presently in the 
tragedies. In the tragedies the fugual device is employed in a some- 
what different way, but the difference may be considered due to the 
difference between the two forms of dramatic art. Comedy demands 
incident, tragedy demands passion; the fugues in Shakespeare’s 
earlier work are fugues of circumstance, those in his tragic work are 
of the soul. But just as Shakespeare never gives us mere incident 
without the human interest, so the refraction which flings a prismatic 
brilliance over his comedies is never a mere refraction of unspiritual 
circumstance, but has always a full blending of the hues of cha- 
racter ; and just so is there a counterpart blending of circumstance 
when he reveals the lightnings of the life-storm, and the souls of 
men ground out of shape by the destiny that makes life tragic. 
Still the difference holds. The fugual subject in Zhe Midsummer 
Night was false enamourment ; in O¢hello it is jealousy. There is 
not a chalk-line of distinction, that in the former we have an event 
and in the latter a passion, for the passion is entangled in the weft 
of circumstances, and the event is suffused with light from the soul. 
But we see the difference if we place side by side Titania fondling 
the long ears of Bottom, and Othello demanding the strawberry 
handkerchief while his wife pleads for Cassio. The difference is just 
the difference between comedy and tragedy ; between the sunshine 
of life and the shadow of death; between the finite that surrounds 
us and the infinite that is within us. 

The “ growth of Shakespeare’s mind and art”’ is faithfully reflected 
in his employment of this device. We saw how crudely it began in 
The Comedy of Errors, how it was refined and rendered more intricate 
in The Midsummer Night's Dream, how it was perfected for all the 
purposes of comedy in the subtle changes and contrasts and the 
complex harmonies of Zwe//th Night. We shall now see how, in the 
lurid passage of his life that follows, he employs the same device to 
intensify the pity and the terror, while he lets us hear the tread of 
destiny and the cry of broken lives. 

Hamilet is a tale of worldling and idealist, of hearts grown rotten 
and souls driven mad, enveloped in the shadow of suicide, and over- 
hung by the wraith from the other world. Madness is one of the 
themes. We are prepared for it by the utter weariness of the first 
soliloquy, sinking into the dull despair of its closing phrase— 


‘* Break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue.” 


A new note, loud and thrilling, is struck in the next words of Ham- 
let alone, “ My father’s spirit in arms!” and then we hear, not the 
theme itself, as we had anticipated, but a weird transposition of it, 
ringing out in the anguish of those half-delirious moments when 
Hamlet’s soul seems just on the hither brink :— 
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‘*O all you host of heaven! Oearth! What else ! 
And shall I couple hell ? 


O must pernicious woman ! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tablets! meet it is I set it down 

That one may smile, and smile, and bea villain ; 

At least, [’'m sure it may be so in Denmark.” 
Again we hear a transposition of the theme in the slight preluding 
manner of Hamlet’s “antic disposition’”’—madness arranged in a 
falsetto. We follow the subtle and shifting fugue, from the tragic 
“ Ah, ha, boy! art thou there, truepenny?”’ “ Well said, old mole!” 
to the half-comic “ Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger;” and back 
again from the feigned inanity of “ As by lot, God wot,” It came 
to pass as most like it was,” once more to the perils of the tottering 
verge. We follow the intricacies and involutions of this curious 
ricercata though the scene where Hamlet greets Ophelia at her 
orisons, through his galvanic excitement at the play within the play, 
through his foiling and fooling of the courtiers, through the closet 
scene with his mother, until at last all intricacy and involution are 
set aside, and we descend upon the bare theme, unadorned, uncon- 
cealed, piercing with its simple wail, in “ Bonny sweet Robin is all 
my joy.” , ’ 

We have here, then, a fugue upon madness, in which the piteous 
case of Ophelia is blended and contrasted with Hamlet’s transforma- 
tion ; and this latter is again broken up into two parts—the falsetto 
in which Hamlet appears “far gone, far gone,” and the sharp cry 
that breaks from him when his real malady is burning into his brain. 
But there are other subjects in the drama treated in the same way. 
Polonius first tempts his daughter’s trustfulness and truth with his 
diabolic wisdom and his low suspicions. He backs up his “ few pre- 
cepts” by giving Reynaldo a lesson in lying, and directions to play 
the spy upon his son’s behaviour. In the next scene the king and 
queen, in more politic phrase, give a similar commission to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to play the spy upon their son. Polonius 
crowns himselt in the intrigue by which he gets his simple child to 
join the espionage upon her lover. Hamlet is spied upon at every 
hand—alone, with his mother, with Ophelia; and he encounters the 
spies with a subtlety outmatching theirs. Claudius is untrue to his 
brother, the queen to her late lord’s memory, Ophelia to her lover, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to their college friend ; and the oppo- 
site side of the same idea is variously expressed in the tragic con- 
stancy of Hamlet to the ghost’s mission, in the pretentious bluster of 
Laertes’ mock-heroical loyalty to his dead father and sister, and the 
quiet and steadfast fidelity of Horatio. The treachery of the “cursed 
hebenon ” is twice repeated in Hamlet’s letters to England, and twice 
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again in the poisoning of the wine and of the rapier in the last scene. 
Espionage, unfaithfulness, and treachery are taken up in different 
parts, repeated, varied, and interwoven, both in the characters and in 
the situations, until they haunt the listener like a mocking laugh; and 
he feels their evil presence touching him in the atmosphere. 

Of Macbeth I have already said a word. The leading theme is 
taken up in its full hard strength by the leading character, and yet 
discoursed withal in such a manner that its strains have a sublime 
poetry in them. In Lady Macbeth it reaches a feminine shrillness, 
vehemence, ferocity. Macbeth thinks of the “ golden opinions ” he 
has won, of “the be-all and the end-all,” of his double trust of 
hospitality and kinship, of “pity, like a naked, new-born babe 
striding the blast ’—all putting curb upon his “ vaulting ambition.” 
Lady Macbeth, unsexed and inhuman, applies the goad with a 
merciless fury that makes the blood curdle. The subject is renewed 
with again a different tone in Banquo—easier, evener, colder— 
reminding us of one who sings his part correctly, without a gleam 
of genius. His ambition falls upon our ears like a soulless echo, a 
voice robbed of its passion, coming from rocks in the distance, and 
bringing with it a restful suspense. We listen to the genuine sound, 
the full-throated and unmistakable directness of utterance in— 

“To be thus is nothing ; but to be safely thus !” 
And again repeated with the same clear intensity, but this time 
piteously softened, like the woman’s heart from which it breaks :-— 
“ Nought’s had, all’s spent.” 

Of a part with this cunning harmony are the haunting refrains 
that come up from time to time throughout the piece. The scream 
of the owl may seem to sound through the livelong night that over- 
shadows more than half this drama, but we hear the funereal burden 
upon sleep, and it is supported by another burden of even more 
sombre effect in the hard staccato upon the “ drops of blood.” Mac- 
beth’s “dagger of the mind,” with the gouts of blood upon its 
blade, ‘awakens a phrase that comes up again when he looks at his 
hands after the deed, and asks himself— 

‘* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand?” 
It returns upon us at other times throughout the drama, until we 
hear it finally in the remorseful terrors of the sleep-walking scene. 

This voice in sleep has also the dying cadence of that refrain first 
chanted by Macbeth in his half-distraught, half-inspired moments 
when the murder is just done :— 

‘Sleep no more, 
Macbeth shall sleep no more 


Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep.no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 
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This is “the curtained sleep,” “the downy sleep, death’s counter- 
feit ;” but the reality is abused by no wicked dreams. 
“Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

It is “the innocent sleep” that we first see looked on by the red 
eyes of murder, and last, more terribly tragically than in Duncan’s 
grave, lying slain on the glassy glitter of the guilty queen’s sense- 
closed open eyes. 

Macbeth, though not quite so simple that “he who runs may 
read,” is nevertheless the most direct and least complicated of 
Shakespeare’s great works ; and there is no other in which one theme 
of the like simple force is so firmly accentuated throughout, and is 
withal so powerful in its unvaried repetition. There is embellish- 
ment, but the embellishment never conceals the hard theme. Yet 
the theme, as we hear it, derives its power from the characters who 
support it. We do not listen to ambition ; we listen to Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. 

Similar in some respects is the position in O¢hello of the passion 
upon which the dénouement there depends. Jealousy, indeed, does 
not explain the drama, for we have in it also the tragedy of her 
whose loyal young heart breaks through old ties to follow the 
instinct of her love, and who suffers and dies as Juliet suffered and 
died. It is Desdemona’s tragedy in as full measure as it is Othello’s. 
Still jealousy makes the tragedy; Iago will be satisfied if, in 
his easy, improvising way, he can strike the chord of Othello’s 
jealousy. A passion the very nature of which is to entangle itself 
round a number of victims, readily lends itself to such a device as 
that which we have been considering. Othello is made jealous; he 
is jealous of his wife, and he is jealous of her with Cassio. It is in 
the nature of the passion that there should here be three victims. 
But the passion reflects itself. Roderigo, too, is jealous; Iago is 
jealous; Bianca is jealous for one moment; Emilia begins to be 
filled with that suspicion which is but jealousy in other form. On 
a subject so apparently suited for fugual elaboration we might 
expect to find a composition intricate and complex, with a highly 
developed harmony of parts. We do not find this. We find the 
subject filtering into other parts besides the principal, but jealousy 
in the drama is almost a solo. In the others it is merely incidental ; 
in Othello alone does it become a passion penetrating and absorbing 
his whole nature. There is a prelude in the first act: faint sounds 
of the theme are heard when Iago is playing upon the simple instru- 
ment, Roderigo ; and one of the final notes of the Moor’s jealousy is 
struck in Brabantio’s mistrust :— 

‘* Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


Almost parallel to the * drops of blood” in Macbeth, but with the 
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significance of a cause instead of an effect, is the three-fold repeti- 
tion of the scene with the strawberry handkerchief. It does triple 
work—with Othello, with Bianca, and with Emilia. Othello would 
say, “ Thou hast given it to some man!” Bianca says— 
‘*O Cassio, whence came this ? 
This is some token from a newer friend ” 
Emilia first asks— 
“‘ What will you do with ’t, that you’ve been so earnest 
To have me filch it ?” 
and at last, learning her husband’s villany— 
‘* May his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day! 
O thou dull Moor ! that handkerchief thou speak’st of 
I found by fortune and did give my husband.” 

Similarly Cassio, suing Desdemona to make intercession for him, 
does, in deeper sense than Desdomona thinks, “leave part of his 
grief with her to share with him.” 

“ Hurt ? ay, past all surgery. I have lost the immortal part of myself and what 
remains is bestial. My reputation, Iago, my reputation !’ 

Pitiful and guileless, Desdemona takes up his cry, and pleading 
for him who has lost his reputation, she pleads away her own. 
Emilia is blamed, as Desdemana is blamed ; and Cassio, innocent 
with Desdemona, is guilty with Bianca. There is further a pecu- 
liarly refined instance of this same characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
work in the likeness and unlikeness of Desdemona and Bianca—both 
insulted for the same guilt, Cassio’s kisses on their lips ; the inno- 
cence of the longtime friend that can recall the wooing days when 
Cassio bore love messages for her refracted in the passion of the 
mistress whose word is— 

‘* And I was going to your lodging, Cassio, 
What, keep a week away? seven days and nights ? 
Eight score eight hours ? and lovers’ absent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight score times !” 


While the faithfulness of the ideal wife, who is true even in her 
‘immortal falshhoods,” reflects itself in the wifely fidelity and ten- 
derness of her whose cry utters the whole heart of womanhood :— 


“O Cassio, my dear Cassio— 
Alas ! he faints : O Cassio, Cassio, Cassio !” 


Lear is a drama wherein we see the ties of nature broken by 
nature’s self ; wives that have chosen them husbands and go down 
as rivals into the stews of lust after another; daughters in whose 
mouths the words of filial love breathe corruption ; a son who claims 
nature as his goddess, and reveals nature working in his heart like a 
cancer. The feature hitherto spoken of is more characteristic of 
this than of any other tragedy of the four. Lear’s case is repeated 
in Gloucester’s. The two old men, like one another in their divided 
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offspring, and united by the bond of nature’s cruelty, are farther 
linked together by the manner of their suffering and of their passing 
away. Both are brought to the doors of madness; Lear enters. 
They die, each embracing the child he has wronged. Lear’s last 
words, with his, “ Pray you, undo this button ; thank you, sir,” bring 
up before us Gloucester’ end, when— 
“his flawed heart 

Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly.” 
So Goneril and Regan reappear in Edmund, Cordelia is found again 
in Edgar. Filial ingratitude and filial fidelity are refracted from 
Lear’s children to Gloucester’s, and in either case the true heart is 
smitten and driven away, while the false establishes itself, and by its 
success brings round the retribution. 

But the illustration of this fugual play is not confined to the 
palpable parallel between Lear and his children and Gloucester and 
his children, There is more than an elaborate parallel; there is the 
same subtlety of changes in the detail, and the same daring intri- 
cacies of harmony already noticed as characteristic of Twelfth Night 
and of Hamlet. Edgar, driven from his father’s mistaken anger, is 
not a mere counterpart of Cordelia, more than Edmund is of the two 
dragonesses. The counterpart of Edgar’s disownment is the curse 
upon Cordelia, but it is also Kent’s banishment; and the loyalty 
which brings back Kent to follow and guard his old master under 
disguise is a mutation of the same loyalty that makes Edgar an 
unknown guide and guardian to his blinded father. Edgar, too, 
first joins the company of Lear upon the heath, and furnishes the 
fourth of a strange quartette—Lear, once folly in the guise of wisdom, 
and now realising wisdom as he approaches madness ; the Fool, 
always wisdom in motley ; Edgar himself, whose words have neither 
wisdom nor pretence of it, but whose pretended madness repeats with 
a difference the real malady of Lear ; and Kent, who is Lear’s first 
voice of warning come back to him, whose disguise repeats the dis- 
guise ofgEdgar, and whose fidelity repeats in other tone the fidelity 
of the Fool. 

There is a flaw in Zear. In this tragedy, as in no other of Shake- 
speare, have we characters tending to lose the vivid and individual 
emphasis of their personality in characteristics. The twist of nature 
in the two daughters and in Edmund is so abnormal, and their 
ingratitude strikes us with such a dead chill, that their persons half 
melt from their individual limning, while their ingratitude starts 
out with almost the circumstantial force of a personality. There 
are touches which redeem these beings to a humanity that is past 
redemption, which, while they are the last strokes added to confirm 
them as utterly lost, at the same time assure us that these creatures 
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certainly lived, though never others lived like them; still we seem 
at times to be moving in a world where evil influences have but 
assumed a human form. The fault is partly due to this very practice 
of Shakespeare’s, of producing an emphasized impression by ringing 
the changes upon single concepts. In all the ojher dramas we have 
noticed, the device has been completely successful ; here it is only 
not a failure. 

Glancing again at these four tragedies, we observe that while each 
of the four impresses us differently from the others, and while each 
of the four has large diversity within itself, yet the total impression 
of each is not only a unity amid diversity, but of a unity towards 
which this diversity converges, an impression of unity which this 
very diversity helps to produce. Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
something more than studies on the deep things of life and love 
and death ; they are works of art, and as works of art they have 
and are intended to have an esthetic value. Each of these four 
might almost be said to have its own ground colour. In Hamlet 
the ghastly moonlight and the ashen hues of the ghost suffuse the 
whole play ; AM/acbeth is reddened throughout with the flare of the 
witches’ caldron-fire. Be that as it may, the diversity in Hamlet, 
for example, is as sympathetically as it is instinctively selected 
with a view to the whole, and the impression is left of an artistic 
harmony. The ghost, Ophelia and Polonius, the players, the grave- 
diggers and Yorick, Laertes and Horatio, combined with the artist’s 
infallible touch, are all in place here as they would be nowhere else. 
Yorick would have marred Lear as much as the Fool would have 
marred Hamlet. The ghost and the witches have each the only place 
they can occupy. 

Now the device of which I have been speaking plays a double part 
with regard to this artistic effect; on the one hand it helps to pro- 
duce the impression of unity, and on the other it deepens the esthetic 
impression. So far from assisting the artist towards a more life-like 
delineation, the device, if employed by hands unsure of large mastery, 
or unskilled in stroke, would altogether mar the work by presenting 
us mere ineffective duplicates or tedious repetitions. It is not a 
device that one of our modern playwrights could use with impunity ; 
but Shakespeare, who deals neither in types nor in portraits, but in 
creations, can utilise a single idea with all the variety of nature, and 
without falling into a vapid monotony, can employ this single idea so 
as to impart an artistic unity and produce a thrice-emphasized artistic 
impression. Not only is the device similar to the method employed 
in the elaboration of a fugue, but its impresssion is exactly the 
impression$which a fugue leaves. 

Joun G. Dow. 





SCHOLARS, SCHOOLS, AND SCHOOLING.* 
Il. 


In A/?s Well that Ends Weill there are several references to the 
purely professional schools in contradistinction to the academical. 

Helen, seeking aid of the Countess of Rousillon, that she might be 
able to use the remedy 


Approved, set down, 
To cure the desperate languishings whereof 
The King is render’d lost, 


is answered : 


But think you, Helen, 
If you should tender your supposed aid, 
He would receive it? he and his physicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help: how shall they credit 
A poor, unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Embowell’d of their doctrine, have left off 
The danger to itself ? 


When Helen tendered her ‘‘ dear father’s gift,’’ the King replies: 


We thank you, maiden, 
But may not be so credulous of cure, 
When our most learned doctors leave us and 
The congregated college have concluded 
That laboring art can never ransom nature 
From her inaidible estate; I say we must not 
So stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 
To prostitute our past-cure malady 
To empirics, or to dissever so 
Our great self and our credit, to esteem 
A senseless help when help past sense we deem. 


The Inns of Court find frequent mention in Shakespeare. In 2 
Henry IV (Ill, ii, 14) Justice Shallow recommends that Cousin 
William be sent to the Inns o’ Court, and reminds his hearers that he 
was once of Clement’s Inn, ‘‘ where I think they will talk of mad 
Shallow yet.’’ Clement’s Inn is mentioned three times in the same 
scene, besides Gray’s Inn and the Inns of Court. 

Although Cade in 2 Henry VI (IV, vii, 2) orders some of his fol- 
lowers: ‘* * * * go some and pull down the Savoy; others to 


* Re-written and adapted by Isidore Schwab from the article read before the 
German Shakespeare Society, by Dr. Julius Zupitza, 
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the Juns of Court; down with them all,’’ these four Inns of Court, in- 
cluding Gray’s Inn, are still in existence for the study of the common 
law. Clement’s Inn, one of the Inns of the Inner Temple, belonging 
to the Inn of Chancery. 

We cannot pass over in silence the Academy in Love’s Labour’ s Lost, 
though this may not partake of the aspects of the conventional school- 
room, the students are companions met for study. In the opening 
lines we are told: 


Navarre shall be the wonder of the world; 
Our Court shall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art, 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 
Have sworn three years’ term to live with me, 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes 
That are recorded in this schedule here: 

Your oaths are pass'd; * * * * * 


Biron has already sworn 


To live and study here three years. 
But there are other strict observances, 
As, not to see a woman in that term. 


But the statutes are not well kept, for the Princess of France coming 
on a political mission, the King falls deeply in love with the Princess, 
and his-fellow students pay court to her attendant ladies. Then Biron 
declares his doctrine, drawn from woman’s eyes, 


They are the ground, the books, the academies 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 


Let us now turn from the schools to their scholars. Shakespeare 
knows that wisdom need never fear the loss of a true disciple. 


Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good 
Student from his book, and it is wonderful, 


says Shallow, in Merry Wives.of Windsor (III, i, 37); but he knows, too, 
that school is not the loveliest place in a child’s imagination: ‘‘ He 
had rather see the swords, and hear a drum, than look upon his school- 
master,’’ says Volumnia, in Coriolanus (I, iii, 60), and, though Valeria 
observes that he is his father’s son, yet the preference for sword and drum 
is not to be ascribed to his being descendant fromso warlike a father, 
Shakespeare showing in other places that the antipathy to the school- 
master exists to the same degree in children of parents occupying the 
more peaceful walks of life. Every one remembers how across this 
world-stage we see 


the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 
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Earlier, in Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare has put the same thought 
in different words : 


Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 


In those days, as at present, 


Those who do teach young babes 
Do it with gentler means and easy tasks. 


In Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, Speed portrays for us the troubled 
conscience of a schoolboy: ‘‘to sigh, like a schoolboy that had lost 
his ABC.” 

The awe in which the child stands of the rod is made use of in the 
comparison z Henry V7: 1, i, 35: 

None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a schoolboy, you may overawe. 
And in Richard IT: V, i, 29, the Queen reminds her royal husband : 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o’erpower’d; and wilt thou, pupil like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 
And fawn on rage with base humility, 
Which art a lion and a king of beasts? 


Again in the Zaming of the Shrew, Bianca says to the quarreling 
schoolmasters : 


Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 
To strive for that which resteth in my choice: 
I am no breeching scholar in the schools; 

T’ll not be tied to hours nor pointed times, 
But learn my lessons as I please myself. 


If Shakespeare noticed the unwillingness of children to go to school, 
he was not unmindful of the happiness and relief which comes with 
the hour for dismission, and describes the dispersing of the rebels’ 
army, 

like a school broke up, 
Each hurries toward his home and sporting place. 


Children’s games do not find frequent mention. ‘‘ Cards and other 
games,’’ says Professor Elze, ‘‘ are the only things of which Shakespeare 
seems to have had but little knowledge and for which he has shown 
no aptitude.’’ 

In the Winter's Tale II, i, 103, we find ‘‘a schoolboy’s /op,’’ and 
in Zhe Merchant of Venice I, i, 140, there is a reference to archery: 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way with more advised watch, 


To find the other forth, and by adventuring both 
I oft found both: * * * , 
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Birdnesting was not unknown to Shakespeare’s boyhood, as we may 
discover in Much Ado About Nothing Il, i, 228. 
There are numerous recollections of schooldays and school-friend- 
ships : 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 


He was quick mettle when he went to school. 
( Fulius Cesar I, iii, 299.) 


“They were trained together in their childhoods; and there rooted 
betwixt them then such an affection, which cannot choose but branch 
now,’’ says Camillo of the two Kings in the Winter's Tale I, ii, 23; 
and again in the same play (I, ii, 60): 

Come, I’ll question you 
Of my lord’s tricks and yours when you were boys, 


We learn of another kind of friendship, where Brutus reminds 
Volumnius ( Judius Cesar V, v, 25): 
Good Volumnius, 
Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 


Even for that our love of old, I prithee 
Hold thou my sword-hilt, whilst I run on it. 


In the same manner Hamlet conjures Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
“by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, 


by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by what more dear 
a better proposer could charge you withal, be even and direct with 
me, whether you were sent for, or no?’’ So Helena, in Midsummer 
Night's Dream Il, ii, recalls to Hermia 


The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us,—O, is it all forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 


Helena sketches their life: 


So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 


But all this does not allow her to forget that, 
When she’s angry, she is keen and shrewd! 
She was a vixen when she went to school ; 


And though she be but little, she is fierce. 


The everlasting friendships between maidens are not the only ones 
that come to sudden rupture, Even among men does this happen, as 
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in Hamlet, where Rosencrantz and Guildenstern allow themselves to 
be used as tools against their school-fellow : 


And my two school-fellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d. 


In Measure for Measure mention is made of a custom which I think 
is not altogether unknown among us,* 


Lucio. Is she your cousin ? 
Jsab. Adoptedly; as schoolmaids change their names 
By vain though apt affection, 


Finally, belonging to this part of the subject, we must not forget 
the lively reminiscences of Shallow, in 2 Henry JV, and on which Fal- 
staff comments : 


Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice of lying! This same starved 
justice hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his youth and the feats 
he hath done about Turnbull Street; and every third word a lie, duer paid to the 
hearer than the Turk’s tribute. I do remember him at Clement’s Inn like a man 
made after supper of a cheese paring: when a’ was naked, he was, for all the world, 
like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife. 


The schoolmasters that Shakespeare has planted are points of vantage 
at which, yet from which, he gayly rails the world. They are carica- 
tures rather than characters, we are shown, and see but one side at a 
time. Shakespeare represents the teacher as a pedant, one who thinks 
his world is she world; and, therefore, deserves to be, as Shakespeare 
has made him, a standing joke. We find the cross-gartered Malvolio 
likened to one who teaches ‘‘i’ the church,”’ 

The originals of the two schoolmasters whom Shakespeare has 
drawn at greater length have been traced to Stratford. Thomas Hunt 
(1572-77) one of Shakespeare’s probable schoolmasters, is said to 
be the Holofernes of Zove’s Labor's Lost. THolofernes is thoroughly 
conceited, and prides himself on his learning and accomplishments. 


Hol. This is a gift that I have, simple, simple; a foolish, extravagant spirit, full 
of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, revolutions; these 
are begot in the ventrical of memory, nourished in the womb of pia mater, and deliv- 
ered upon the mellowing of occasion. But the gift is good in those in whom it is 
acute, and I am thankful for it. 


He patronizes Sir Nathaniel and takes him under his protection. 
‘© A little scratched ”’ is his high criticism of the gentle parson’s hesi- 
tating attempts at Latin. We see he never forgets his ferule, and is 
revolving catch questions for the boys. 

Sir Hugh Evans, too, is but a caricature ; while we can but laugh at 
Holofernes as a conceited and pedantic abnormity, we cannot help 
loving the schcolmaster in the Merry Wives of Windsor, though we 


* Of this “ peculiar’? custom Dr. Zupitza says he could get no information. 
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laugh at his quaint peculiarities. It has been conjectured that the 
original was Thomas Jenkins, who taught in Stratford about 1577. 

Sir Hugh, who is parson as well as schoolmaster, takes a more im- 
portant part than Holofernes in the play. 

He is a Welshman, we are left in no doubt about it, and is therefore 
made the butt of the company. Pistol calls him (I, i, 164) ‘‘ moun- 
tain-foreigner.’’ Rich and plentiful are the epithets Sir John Falstaff 
bestows upon simple Sir Hugh on account of his birthplace. ‘* Am I 
ridden with a Welsh goat, too? Shall I have a coxcomb of frize? 
Tis time I were choked with a piece of toasted cheese.’’ And again, 
‘‘ Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters of 
English ?”’ 

So too, mine host of the Garter cries out in the duel scene: 


Disarm them, and let them question: let them keep their limbs whole and hack our 
English. 


Sir Hugh’s accent is so pronounced, that good Sir John, in his trouble 
among the fairies, ‘‘ hearing the Welsh devil’’ as he dances about him, 
cries out his fear, tinctured by that humor which even the guiltiness of 
his mind and the sudden surprise of his powers cannot subdue: 


Heavens defend me from that Welsh fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of cheese. 


In this case the accent alone belongs to the Welshman, the set words 
which he has memorized guide him from falling into the numerous pit- 
falls which English construction has set for him. His own sins against 
the language, however, do not deter him from correcting much smaller 
faults in the speech of others. In this we are reminded that he is still 
Schoolmaster Evans. 

He never omits to give his opinion, though he know nothing of the 
matter and it does not concern him. Talk he must; be it praise or 
blame, he is ready for either. 

Not only will he give counsel, but mixes even in other people’s 
affairs. He tries to arrange the betrothal of Slender and Anne Page. 
It is not enough for him to propitiate the father, but he must enlist 
Dame Quickly to clear the way to Anne’s heart. 

Dr. Caius, on finding the parson’s boy in his closet, sends Sir Hugh 
‘*a shallenge: I will cut his troat in de park; and I will teacha 
scurvy jack-a-nape priest to meddle or make.’’ Although no blood- 
shed comes of this, yet if we supposed from his utterance that he 
would refuse the challenge or practice what he preached to Sir John 
(I, i, 123) we are mistaken. He has no ‘‘goot worts’’ for Dr. Caius 
(III, i, 67) * * * ‘heis a knave besides ; a cowardly knaves as you 
would desires to be acquainted withal.’’ Finding that mine host of 
the Garter is making fun of him, he begs the Doctor for his friendship 
and enters into league with him: * * * ‘let us knog our prains 
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together to be revenge on this same scall, scurvy, cogging companion, 
the host of the Garter.”’ 

Whether we are to ascribe the forgiving and forgetting of the 
quarrel with the Doctor to Sir Hugh’s good nature, or because he 
could not reconcile the ‘‘sword’’ and ‘‘the word,’’ or the remem- 
brance of the jesting mood in which the landlord had appointed the 
place of meeting, is not to be hastily decided. Though the common 
opinion is that ‘‘ the parson is no jester’’ it does not hold when we 
get a nearer view of him (in III, ii, 11). ‘‘ Pless my soul, how full of 
chollors I am, and tremplings of mind! I shall be glad if he have 
deceived me. How melancholiesIam! * * * ”’ then the singing 
of the snatch of song pictures to us the man at his wits’ end for 
fear. ‘ 

There is nothing pedantic about Sir Hugh, and he enters with his 
whole heart into the plot against Falstaff (IV, iv, 67). ‘*I will teach 
the children their behaviours ; and I will be like a jack-a-napes also, 
to burn the Knight with my taber. Let us about it; it is admirable 
pleasures and ferry honest knaveries.’’ (IV, iv, 81.) 

In this scene, as in that of the examination of Mistress Page’s son 
(IV, i, 21), we see the difference between a schoolmaster like Sir Hugh 
and Holofernes. For the hypocritical, stilted pedant we may look 
to Holofernes; for the worldly man, whose profession only, makes 
him of the church and school,Shakespeare has given us Master Parson 
Evans. In 37 Henry VJ, a tutor not otherwise designated* is intro- 
duced. Though immediately dragged off by soldiers, Shakespeare has 
not failed in the few words he utters to give us his character : 


Clif. Chaplain, away! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father slew my father, he shall die. 

Tut. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 


As the tutor endeavors still to plead for his pupil, Clifford orders 
the soldiers to take him away. 


Tut. Ah, Clifford, murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 


Much space is devoted to schoolmasters in the Zaming of the Shrew, 
though there is no schoolmaster in the play. 


And for I know she taketh most delight 

In music, instruments and poetry, 
Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 
Fit to instruct her youth (I, i, 92) ; 


says Baptista, having resolved not to part with his younger daughter 
till he has found a husband for the elder. Hortensio, a suitor to 


* His name is found in Hall. “A prieste called Sir Robert Aspall, Chappelain, and 
scholemaster to the young Erle of Rutland,” 
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Bianca, unexpectedly finding in his friend Petruchio one who would 
be helped to a wife and to whom ‘‘nothing comes amiss, so money 
comes withal,’’ and (I, ii, 95) 


Though she chide as loud 
As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack. 


To beguile the old folks the young folks lay their heads together. 


Hor. Now shall my friend Pertruchio do me grace, 
And offer me disguised in sober robes 
To old Baptista as a schoolmaster, 
Well seen in music, to instruct Bianca; 
That so I may, by this device, at least 
Have leave and leisure to make love to her, 
And unsuspected, court her by herself. 


Lucentio, also in love with Bianca, has himself presented at the 
same time as a scholar ‘‘that hath been long studying at Rheims.”’ 
The masters of music and languages have been taken to their pupils, 
but soon Hortensio comes flying out with a broken pate. 


Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good musician ? 
ffor. I think she’ll sooner prove a soldier ; 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 


Hortensio is then sent to give lessons to Bianca, which he is very 


willing to do, but finds he has been overreached by the master of lan- 
guages, and whose lesson he is unable to interrupt, engaged as he is, in 
construing Ovid as follows: ‘‘ Hic ibat,’’ as I told you before, 
‘«Simois,’? I am Lucentio, ‘‘hic est,’’ son unto Vincentio of Pisa, 
‘‘ Segeia tellus,’’ disguised to get your love, etc. 

We find in the Zaming of the Shrew (IV, 1i, 63) still another school- 
master, or ‘‘ pedant,’’ but his character is not distinct. 


Bianca. Master, a mercatante, or a pedant, 
I know not what; but formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance surely like a father. 


But from his travels from Rome to Tripoli, and carrying bills of ex- 
change from Florence to be delivered in Padua, makes him more likely 
to be a ‘‘mercatante.”’ 

In Anthony and Cleopatra the schoolmaster takes an unusual role. 
Anthony sends Euphronius* as his ambassador to Octavius. 

There still remains Pinch, designated as a schoolmaster in the 
dramatis persone of The Comedy of Errors, but everywhere in the play 
called Doctor. (IV, iv, 50-126; V, i, 170.) 


* And because they (A. and C.) had no other men of estimation about them, for 
that some were fled, and those that remained, they did not greatly trust them; they 
were enforced to send Euphronius, the schoolmaster of their children.—North’s 
Plutarch, ~ 





NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 
In IV, iv, 50, we find: 


Good Doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer, 
Establish him in histrue sense again. * * * * * 


He thereupon proceeds to drive out Satan by holy prayer and con- 
jurations. In Twelfth Night the Fool, as Sir Topas the Curate, exorcises 
the demon. The schoolmaster being generally connected with the 
Church no doubt gave rise to the folio stage directions. 

Steevens says on this point: In many country villages the pedagogue 
is still a reputed conjurer. So in Ben Jonson’s Staple of News. 


I would have ne’er a cunning schoolmaster in Eaghad, I mean a cunning man as 
a schoolmaster; that isaconjurer. * * * 


Pinch might have been a schoolmaster, but is never called soin the 
play. Though Antipholus of Ephesus loads him with epithets (V, i, 
237), he does not refer to him either as a pedant or schoolmaster. 

Goethe has compared Shakespeare’s plays to an always open, well 
filled, and busy bazaar. We have again gone through this bazaar, 
pointing out here and there objects more or less hidden in the different 
booths ; we have had to go up and down the vast market place, and if 
we have been compelled often to retrace our steps and so tire you, we 
hope, gentle reader, we have not wearied you in vain. 





NOTES ON HORTICULTURE 


FROM BACON AND “SHAKESPEARE’’—REASON AND IM- 
AGINATION, OR ‘*THOUGHTS AND REMEMBRANCE 
FITTED.” 

Il. 


The flowers of ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ are thirty-five in number, which are 
as follows :—* 


Anemone Eglantine Long Purples _— Pink 
Carnation Flower-de-luce Marigold Primrose 
Columbine Fumitory Marjorum Rose ‘‘May’’ 
Cornflower Gilly-flower Myrtle +4: iia” 
Cowslip Hare-bell Oxlips «¢  «¢ Damask”’ 
Crown-Imperial Honeysuckle Pansies, or Love- Rosemary 
Crowflower Ladies’ Smocks _in-idleness Thyme 
Daffodil Lavender Peony Violet 
Daisy Lilies Pimpernal Woodbine 

* This list is of lowers only. It does not include plants which are mentioned by 


Bacon so/ely with regard to their nutritious or medicinal uses, and which will be 
found in a separate list. 
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These thirty-five flowers are all noted or studied by Bacon with the 
exception of the columbine, pansy, and long purples. The hare- 
bell may be considered as included in the ‘‘ bell-flowers’’ which he 
describes.. Twenty-one of these same flowers are enumerated in the 
Essay of Gardens, where they are described as ‘suited for the 
climate of London.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that these flowers of Bacon and ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’’ form but a small part of the flowers which were as common, 
and as well known in the days of Elizabeth as now. Where are the 
dandelions, forget-me-nots, and fox-gloves; the celandines, cam- 
pion, ragged-robin, eyebright, and veronica, the bee and fly 
orchises and ‘lords and ladies’’ or arums, the waterlilies, and many 
other of our beautiful and familiar flowers? Much used to be made 
of the flowers of ‘‘Shakespeare’’ as being so many evidences of the 
rural tastes of William Shakespeare, who doubtless, it was said, acquired 
a love for these simple field flowers in the neighborhood of his native 
village. It is a sign of progress that such a wresting of facts to 
suit theories should now be set aside by one of our most distinguished 
Shakespearians, who is at the pains to inform us, in the last edition of 
his work, that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s observation of our wild flowers was not 
necessarily limited, as has been supposed, to his provincial experi- 
ences * * * green fields being throughout his life within an easy walk 
from any part of London ;’’* and again, that although ‘‘ he was fam- 
iliar with and fondly appreciated the beauty of our wild flowers, that 
he was acquainted with many of the cultivated plants and trees; that 
he had witnessed and understood a few of the processes of gardening ; 
these facts, though admitted, do not prove that he was ever a botanist 
or a gardener. Neither are his numerous allusions to wild flowers and 
plants, not one of which appears to be peculiar to Warwickshire, evi- 
dences, as has been suggested, of the frequency of his visits to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.’’ ¢ 

The anemone, which heads the list of ‘‘Shakespeare’s’’ flowers, is 
not mentioned by name in the poems. But Shakespearian students 
have decided that the allusion in Venus and Adonis to ‘‘a purple 
flower, checkered with white,’’ which sprang from the blood of 
Adonis, to be the anemone, which classical writers call the Adonis 
flower. f 

The crown-imperial we are told by the same authority was ‘‘ very 
early introduced into England from Constantinople, and at once be- 
came a favourite.’’ Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary fixes the date at 
1596. The crown-imperial is a fritellary, and perhaps it is the same 
which Bacon recommends to be raised by stove heat for the month of 
February—Chamaisis Fritellaria. 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, Fourth Edition, p. 73. 

+ Outlines, p. 115. 

{See Ven. Ad. 1167, and Plant Lore of Shakespeare, by the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe, 
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In all the notes on gardening, or in any part of Bacon’s prose, only 
five flowers have been found which are not alluded to in ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.’’ These are the crocus, holly-hock, periwinkle, sweet-wil- 
liam, and tulip. Neither by their sweetness nor their grace nor by the 
poetry of their names were these flowers especially fitted to adorn his 
verse with metaphor or illustration. 

Bacon had in view two objects with regard to his horticultural 
studies: On the one hand he wished to discover the plants best suited 
for princely gardens in London; on the other, ‘‘ to derive causes and 
extract axioms.”’ 

He never botanized, nor studied flowers with a view to their classi- 
fication and so forth, and that which has been lately said with regard 
to ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ and which is of course drawn from internal evi- 
dence afforded by the Plays, is really true of Francis Bacon: 


He was the most wonderfully many-sided writer that the world has ever seen. 
Every art and science are more or less noticed by him * * * Every business and pro- 
fession are more or less accurately described; and so it has come to pass that though 
the main circumstances of his life are pretty well known, yet the students of every 
art and science, the members of every business and profession, have delighted to 
claim him as a fellow-labourer. * * * A lover of flowers and gardening myself, I claim 
Shakespeare as equally a lover of flowers and gardening * * * but Iam quite sure that 


he was in no sense to be claimed as a brother-botanist, in the scientific sense of the 
term, 


Let Bacon speak for himself : 


We leave the description of plants and their virtues to herbals and other like books 
of Natural History, wherein men’s diligence have been great even to curiosity ; for 
our own experiments are only such as do ever ascend to the deriving of causes, and 
extracting of axioms, which we are not ignorant but that some, both of the ancient 
and modern writers have also laboured: but their causes and axioms are so full of 
imagination, and so infected with the old received theories, as they are mere inquina- 
tions of experience, and concoct it not.—(.S. S., Cent. vii.) 


Now, strange and doubtful as it may at first sight appear, Bacon was, 
so far as we can find, the first writer to distinguish flowers by she season 
of their blooming. He taught the world a great many things, but above 
all others for which we should be grateful, he taught us to ‘‘ take note,’’ 
or to observe. See how little Ben Jonson, even to the end of his life, 
and having before him the ‘‘Shakespeare’’ Plays for a model—see 
how little Ae had learnt to distinguish ‘‘ the season’s difference.’’ He 
mentions forty-seven flowers in his works, and here are thirty-two of 
them strung together after his fashion : 


Well done, my pretty ones, rain roses still 

Until the last be dropt: thence hence and fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. 

Bring corn-flags, tulips, and Adonis-flower, 

Fair ox-eye, goldy-locks and columbine, 

Pinks, goulands, kingcups, and sweet sops-in-wine, 
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Blue hare-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle and the fair-hair’d hyacinth, 

Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 

The check’d and purple-ringed daffodillies, 

Bright crown-imperial, kingspear, holyhocks, 
Sweet Venus-navel and soft lady-smocks. 

Bring, too, some branches forth of Daphne’s hair. 
And gladdest myrtle for these posts to wear, 

With spikenard weav’d, and marjoram between, 
And starr’d with yellow-golds and meadows green. 





This passage from the masque of Pan’s Anniversary (1625) is inter- 
esting for the contrast it affords, as well as for points of resemblance 
to certain places in ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ where several flowers are enumer- 
ated together. We notice that only half the flowers in Ben Jonson’s 
lines are even alluded to by Bacon (and consequently in ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’’), and that, although the Essay of Gardens-had been pub- 
lished for nearly thirty years before the Masgue of Pan was written, 
yet Ben Jonson had not even then learnt to distinguish the ‘‘ seasons 
in which severally, things of beauty’’ come to perfection. Perdita 
discriminated between the flowers which Proserpine let fall from Dis’s 
wagon and the flowers which are of middle summer. Ben Jonson 
imagines daffodils and: holyhocks, primroses and marjoram, tulips 
and myrtle, all woven into the same garland. Evidently he trusted to 
memory on subjects of which he had no adequate knowledge ; he had 
not learnt his great master’s secret of taking notes Zo help his inventton. 

When we examine what Bacon has to say about individual flowers— 
and it is very littlk—we find it to compare in the closest way with the 
allusions and metaphorical uses in the Plays. The colors, the streaks 
or figuring of flowers, the peculiarities of their smell, the seasons of 
their blooming, these are the chief points dwelt upon by the Poet- 
philosopher. We all know how that primroses are fale yellow and 
violets 4/we (though most persons would call them violet), we all know 
everything perhaps that Bacon noted on these matters, but were they 
observed, were they in the true sense £zown, when Bacon wrote his 
notes? That is the question. It will be of use to literature if readers 
will mark any passage in prose or poetry where such points are alluded 
to as those which are brought together below.* 


There followeth for the latter part of January * * * primroses. (Zss. 
Pp y P 


The flowers that come early are the primroses, violets and daffodillies. (5S. S. iii.) 
The ‘‘ faint primrose beds’’ whereon Hermia and Helena had been 


* The present writer can remember when ferns were hardly mown, still less dis- 
criminated, by ordinary persons. How few years have passed since they began to be 
cultivated as ornamental plants!.—It is a prevalent idea that country people must be 
well acquainted with the flowers of their own neighborhood. Far from it. They 
are most inobservant not only of the beauty of common flowers, but of the existence 
of many which grow under their footsteps. 
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wont to lie were flowerless in the Midsummer Night (I, ii, 216), and prim- 
roses in other passages are all associated with youth and with the spring 
of life. 


The primrose path of dalliance. (Ham.,"1, iii.) 


There is a greenish primrose, but it is pa/e, and scarce a green. It is observed, 
that gilly-flowers, sweet-williams, violets, that are coloured, if they be neglected * * * 
will turn white. * * * It is good to see what natures do accompany what colours. 
(S. S. vi.) 


pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength. (W. 7. IV, iii.) 


Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, sa/e primrose. 
(Cymb. IV, iv, and 6. I, vi.) 
In March there come violets, especially the single 4/ze, which are the earliest ; the 
yellow daffodil, the daisy. (Zss.) 


Daffodils that come before the swallow dares 

And take the March winds with beauty; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 

Or Cytherea’s breath. (W. 7. IV, iii.) 


A violet in the youth of primy nature, (Ham, I, iii.) 


When daffodils begin to peer 
Then comes in the sweet o’ the year. (W. 7. IV, iii.) 


When daises pied and violets blue 

Do deck the meadows with delight * * * 
The cuckoo then on every tree 

Welcomes the spring. (JZ. Z. L. V, ii.) 


In April follow the double white violet, the wall-flower * * * the cowslip, flower- 
de-luces, and //ées of all natures * * * the double seony. 


Thy bank with peonied and /illied brims 
Which spongy 4/ri/ at thy hest betrims 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns. ( Zemp. IV, i.) 


In May and June * * * come roses of all kinds except the musk, which comes later. 
O Rose of May, dear maid, kind sister, (Ham. IV, v.) 
Cesario, ivy tne roses of the Spring, * * * Llove thee. (Zw. M, III, i.) 


Since the musk-roses ‘‘ come later,’’ it is in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream that we find them. (II, ii, 193; II, iii, 3; IV. i, 3.) 


And because she breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it comes and goes 
like the warbling of music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight than to know what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the air. * * * 


That which above all others yields the sweetest smell in the airis the violet, (Zss.) 
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Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. (Zz. J. I, i.) 


(This, by the way, is the metaphor which Mr. Hooper finds so poor 
in Bacon’s Essay !)* 


Next to that is the musk-rose * * * then sweet briar, (£ss.) 


I know a bank where the wild-thyme grows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite o’ercanopied with luscious woodbine,+ 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania. (JZ N. D. II, iii.) 


Then the honeysuckles so they be somewhat far off. (Zss.) 


To smell sweet smells, heat is requisite, and moisture to spread the breath of them. 
Those smells are most grateful where the strength of the smell is allayed; for these 
things do rather woo the senset than satiate it. And therefore the smell of violets and 
roses exceedeth in sweetness that of spices and gums; and the strongest smells are 
best in a weft afar off. (.S. S. ix.) 


Bid her steal into the pleached bower 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter; like favorites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against the power that bred it. (JZ Ado, III, i.) 


The daintiest smells of flowers are out of those plants whose leaves smell not, as 
violets, roses, gilliflowers, pinks, woodbines,?Z vine-flowers, bean blooms, etc. The 
cause is, for that where there is heat and strength enough in the plant to make the 
leaves odorate, then the smell of the flower is rather evasive and weaker than that of 
the leaves, as it is in rosemary flowers, lavender flowers, and sweet briar roses, 


(S. S. iv.) 


Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt notlack * * * 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath. (Cymb. IV, ii.) 


Damask roses * * * will retain their smell for a year at least. (Cent. vi.) 


Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers of their smells; so that you may walk by 
a whole row of them, and find nothing of their sweetness; yea, though it be ina 
morning's dew. (£ss.) 


Flowers growing smell better in a morning or evening than at noon. (Cent. ix.) 
As sweet as damask roses. (Win. 7. IV, iii.) 
Sweet as morning roses newly washed in dew. (Tam. Sh. II, i.) 


* See SHAKESPEARIANA, January, 1885, p. 27. 
+ The slant of the honeysuckle, the latter word being applied especially to the 
flower only. 
Heaven’s breath smelis wooingly here. (Macé. I, vi.) 
| See note ante. 
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I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. (Ant. C7. III, ix.) 


We see that the sockets of flowers are figured * * * asin the sockets of gilly- 
flowers. (5S. S., vi.) 


Streaked gilly-flowers. (Win. T. IV, iii.) 


Flowers that have deep sockets do gather in the bottom a kind of honey, as honey- 
suckles, lilies, and the like. In them certainly honey beareth part with the dew. 
(S. S. v.) 


(We pray our readers to observe the light shed by this note upon 
the following exquisite lines :) 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phcebus ’gins to rise, 
His steeds ¢o water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. (Cymdé. III, song.) 


Marigolds, tulips, and pimpernel, indeed most flowers, do open and spread their 
leaves abroad when the sun shineth serene and fair; and again, in some part, close 
them, or gather them inward, either toward night or when the sky is overcast, 
(S. S. v.) 


Winking mary-buds begin to ope their golden eyes. (Cymé. II, iii.) 


The marigold that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping. (W. 7. IV, iv.) 


“¢ Pimpernel,’’ a servant at a country inn, who in company with 
others of equally significant names, Sly, Naps, ‘‘and twenty more 
such names and men as these, which never were,’’ attend upon the 
drunken tinker, who they pretend has just awakened from a deep sleep 
of fifteen years’ duration. (Zam. Sh. Jnd.) 

Among numerous flowers which Bacon enumerates as blooming in 
June are Javender and marigolds. Inthe History of Life and Death 
he distinguishes between co/d plants, such as lettuce, strawberries, 
violet, primrose, etc., and fof plants, as hyssop, thyme, savory, pot- 
marjoram, and the like. Farther on in the same work in a paragraph 
entitled ‘‘ Medicines for the Prolongation of Life,’’ he enumerates the 
best ‘‘simple cordials,’’ hot and cold, and we find among the ‘‘ hot,’’ 
rosemary, mint, and carduus benedictus. Instances are given of cures 
effected by a use of co/d medicines, but the infusion of warmth into 
the spirits, whether by means of hot cordials or of moderate excite- 
ments, appear to Bacon ‘‘ to be advantageous to longevity.”’ 

Perdita we see is correctly informed : 


Hot lavender, mints, savory, majoram ; 

- The marigold. * * * These are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. (W. 7. IV, iv.) 
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The ‘‘ Lady’s Smocks,’’ of the song in Love’s Labour's Lost, appear 
as cardamons in the Sy/va Sylvarum, but this flower, as well as the 
long purples or dead men’s fingers (the only kind of orchis alluded 
to in either group of works), being remarkable neither for color nor 
smell, are not included in the list of flowers suitable for princely gar- 
dens, or in those which enumerate the various properties of their per- 
fumes. The omission of any notice of arums or orchises from Bacon’s 
garden is noteworthy, for these plants were under cultivation at that 
period, and there are no fewer than thirty-seven species in England. 
But the dead-men’s fingers would not commend themselves as 
‘* flowers which have exquisite figures—the flower numbers being 
chiefly five and four: as in primroses, briar-roses, musk-roses, single 
pinks, and gilly flowers, etc., which have five leaves—lilies, flower de 
luce, borage, etc., which have four leaves.’’ It was probably the 
quaintness of the purple orchis and its ominous country name which 
suggested its introduction in the fantastic garland of poor Ophelia. 

The pansy, although a general favorite, and known under fourteen 
or fifteen different names,* is not mentioned by Bacon as a flower 
suited for princely gardens. In hisdaysthe flower was probably, both 
in color and size, very unlike the large, round, formal blooms, of deep 
hue, strong markings, and velvety texture, which are the pride of 
modern gardeners. 

The love-in-idleness of the Midsummer Night's Dream corresponds 
accurately with a description given of this plant in a book of English 
wild-flowers, where it is spoken of as ‘‘the wild heartsease of the 
South of England—not much larger than the dog-violet, when you 
find its cream-colored flower in the long grass of a fallow field.’’+ 
Under cultivation the flower assumes brighter hues, and the purple 
streaks are more strongly developed. We cannot but admire the cor- 
rectness of our poet’s observations and the manner in which, in one 
line, he hits off the change of tints which takes place in the heartsease, 
whilst we do not fail again to notice that the flower which he so 
carefully sketches is described by other writers as a flower of the 
South of England. 


Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. (4. WV. D. II, ii.) 


An argument has been based upon the word western in this passage, 
and it has been sought to show that ‘‘Shakespeare’’ refers to the 
pansy as being a flower of his own country in the West of England. 


* The names seem to be all connected either with the threefold division of the 
petals, or with its likeness to a face: Herb trinity, three faces and a hood, pensée, 
kiss me, tickle my fancy, etc. 

+ Herb of the field. 
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But this is a lame and impotent conclusion, for the scene of the dream 
is laid at Athens. England is ‘‘ the West,’’ and the whole passage is 
but a pretty compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 

‘‘ Shakespeare’’ alludes to twenty-five trees, twenty-one fruits, twelve 
edible ‘‘ vegetables,’’ thirty-three plants, herbs, and grains, used for 
food or medicine. 

Every one of these ts noted by Bacon. The trees are chiefly studied 
with a view to their beauty and season of blooming, to their fruit, their 
durability, and the place of their growth. The herbs are classed ac- 
cording to their nutritious, medicinal, or poisonous properties. The 
cereals and weeds, or noxious plants, are noted chiefly as indications 
of the state of the soil and of the condition of the country in general. 

Little or nothing is said about the vegetables, excepting that they 
are more or less good for food, and in all these departments of horti- 
culture we may content ourselves with the general observation that 
where Bacon says little, ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ says less ; but that such allu- 
sions or comments as can be collected are to the same effect, and show 
absolutely the same field of observation in both groups of works. 


Bays yield no smell as they grow, rosemary little. (Zss.) 
Bay and rosemary * * * are green all the winter. (Jd.) 
Of plants that are green all winter * * * days, rosemary, etc. (Cent. vi.) 


Trial should be made of grafting rosemary and days * * * upon a holly stock; 
because they are plants that come all winter, (J.) 


Bays is likewise a hot wood ; and so is rosemary a shrub. (J0.) 


The day-trees in our country are all wither’d 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven * * * 
These signs forerun the death or fall of Kings. 
(Rich. LT: Il, iv.) 


Here the allusion is easy to understand—the ‘‘hard,’’ ‘‘tough’’ 
bay-trees which can stand the cold of winter ‘are all wither’d.”’ 
The circumstance is so remarkable as to be portentous. The hardness 
of the wood has, Bacon thinks, some connection with the length of 
life in trees. Shrubs live for sixty years; fragrant trees are longer- 
lived than others, and rosemary is given as a specimen.* But now 
for the only other allusion which we can find in the Plays to bays: 


Marry, come up, my dish of chastity with rosemary and bays. (Per. IV, vi.) 


How can this allusion be explained, excepting by the light of 
Bacon’s notes. ‘The ‘‘ coldness,’’ ‘‘the ice of chastity,’’ is combined 
in Marina’s character with a heat or warmth of passion which is 
typified in the mind of the Poet by the rosemary and bays. Without 


*Hist. Vite et Mortis. 
16 
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some such clue, what is there to bring together in any ordinary im- 
agination the rosemary and bay so frequently associated by Bacon ? 


Birch is used for striking and beating. 
(Ess. of Prometheus, Wisdom of the Ancients.) 


Threatening twigs of birch. (JZ. W.I, v.) 


Crabs never ripen to be sweet * * * they have acold and acid juice which 
no heat of the sun can sweeten. (5. S, vii.) 


Nay, come, Kate, come, you must not look so sour, 
It is my fashion when I see a crab, 
Why here’s no crab, and therefore look not so sour. 
(Tam. Sh. I. i.) 


Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to death 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 
And clap thyself my love. (W. 7.1, ii.) 


Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee kindly; for though she’s as like this 
asa crab is like an apple, yet I can tell what I cantell * * * She will taste as 
like this, asa crabistoacrab. (JZeav I, v.) 


Generally grafting is upon a dried stock; as the apple upon a crab, the pear upon 
athorn, etc. (.S. S. vii.) 


It is very probable that any sour fruit grafted upon a stock that beareth a sweeter 
fruit, may make the fruit sweeter. (.S. S. vi.) 


Noble stock was graft with crab-tree slip 
Whose fruit thou art, (2 Hen, VJ: III, ii.) 


We have some old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your relish. (Cor. II, i.) 


Fir and pine love the mountains. (SS. S. vii, and Hist. V. ML.) 
Themountain pines. (Mer. Ven. IV, i.) 
(The sun) fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. (Rich. //: 1II, ii.) 


Where yonder pine doth stand 
I shall discover all. (Amt. C7. IV, x.) 


The rud’st wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 
And make him stoop the vale. (Cymé. IV, ii.) 


The roots of trees do (some of them) put downwards deep into the ground; as 
the oak, pine, fir, etc. (.S. S. vii.) 


The strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake; and by the spurs pluck’ d up 
The pine and cedar. (Zemp. V,i.) 
Holly is green all the winter. (Zss. and S. S. vii.) 


Sing Heigho unto the green holly, (A. Y. Z. II, vii.) 
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The lasting of trees is most in those that are largest. Trees that bear mast are 
commonly more lasting than those that bear fruits—as oaks. (S. S. vii.) 
Of the larger trees the longest lived are the oak, the noble oak, etc. 
( Hist. V. et M.) 
An oak whose antique root peeps out. (A. Y. Z. II, ii.) 
The oaks bear mast. (Zim. Ath. IV, iii.) 


Grow willow * * * especially the shining willow, because of the shining of 
the leaf. * * * The willow, sallow, alder, love rivers and moist places. 
Osiers grow where they are washed with water, (SS. S. vii.) 


Sing all a green willow. (O¢h. IV, iii.) 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream * * * 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell into the weeping brook. (Ham. IV, vii.) 


The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, (A. Y. Z, IV, iii.) 
In April follow the white thorn in blossom. (£5s.) 
When hawthorn buds appear. (JZ XM. D. I, i.) 
Wheat and oats require much labor, (Zss, of Plantations and S. S. vii.) 


The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard. (JZ M. D. I,i.) 


. Burnet and clover showeth good meadow land. (£ss. and S, S. vii.) 


The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, durnet and sweet clover. (Hen, V; V, ii.) 


The rule is certain that plants for want of culture degenerate to be baser in the 
same kind, and sometimes so far as to change into another kind. (.S, S. vi.) 


Wild oats whereunto corn oftentimes, especially barley, do degenerate. (.S. S. vii.) 


* * * Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon * * * fallows, meads and hedges 
Defective in their natures grow to wildness, 


(Hen. V: V,i. See the whole passage.) 


There be certain flowers which seldom come but amongst corn, as the fumitory, 
the blue-bottle. (.S. S. vii.) 


Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds * * * 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
For our sustaining corn, (Lear IV, iv.) 


Sow cockles, reap nocorn. (ZL. ZL. LZ. IV, iii.) 


| 
i 
; 
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Mandrakes * * * plants with a downy and mossy root, and likewise a number 
of threads like beards, whereof witches and impostors make an ugly image. (5S. S. vii.) 


He was for all the world like @ fork’d raddish with a head fantastically carv’d 
upon it with a knife, a’ was so forlorn * * * a’ wasthe very genius of famine * * * 
and the whores called him MANDRAKE. (2 Hen. JV: III, ii.) 


Mustard is one of the least of grains, but hath in it a property hastily to get up 
and spread. (Ess. of True Greatness of Kingdoms.) 


Mustard provoketh sneezing, and any sharp thing to the eyes, tears, (.S. S. iii.) 
Peasblossom! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustard-seed! 
Ready !—and I! and I! and I! 
Good master Mustard-seed, I know your patience. 


Well * * * I promise you your kindred hath made my eyes 
Water erenow, (J X, D. III, i.) 


The tears live in an onion. (Amz. CZ. I, ii.) 
Plantain is * * * an astringent. (Med. Remains.) 


Your plantain-leaf is excellent for that. 
For what, I pray you? 
For your broken shin. (2. Jud. I, ii.) 


Samphire groweth but on rocks. (S. S. vii.) 
How fearful and giddy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 


* * * Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire. Dreadfultrade! (Lear IV, vi.) 


Notes on a large variety of other apparently prosaic matters con- 
nected with horticulture and husbandry are to be found in the Sy/va 
Sylvarum, each of which is found introduced into the Poems and 
Plays in a manner aptly illustrative of Bacon’s saying, that ‘“‘ 4// 
things abound with fables, parables, similes, comparisons, and allu- 
sions, which were not intended to conceal, but to inform and teach.’’ 
‘« And even to this day, if any man will let new light in upon the 
human understanding, and conquer prejudice * * * he must still go 
on in the same path, and have recourse to the like method of allegory, 
metaphor, and allusion.”’ 

So also says Fluellen (Hen. V: IV, vii) ‘‘ There’s figures in ad/ things,” 
and so by what Bacon calls ‘‘ the witty talent or inventive genius’’ of 
our great poet, ‘‘ ductile matter is to be drawn into great variety ’’ in 
such humble particulars as the following: The mellowing of apples— 
their early ripening and falling—the drying of pears—the roasting of 
apples and crabs, and the cracking or popping of fruit during the 
process—that leaves are unable to nourish man’s body—that land as 
well as plants degenerate by neglect—that irrigation helps the land, 
unless the waters stay too long—also of manuring or compost— 
of the effect of burning heath—of carving names on trees—of the 
honey dew—of misletoe growing on trees—of mildew on corn—of 
mushrooms springing up in a night, with a multitude of similes drawn 
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from branches, buds, kernels, pickles, props, ripeness, greenness and 
rotting, roots, seeds, slips, thorns, and so forth, even to the recur- 
rence of Bacon’s pretty and evidently original epithet for downy 
plants. 


There be also plants, that though they have no prickles, yet they have a kind of 
downy or velvet rine upon their leaves. (.S. S. vi.) 


Through the ve/vet leaves the wind, 
All unseen ’gain passage find. (Z. Z. L. IV, iii.) 


The honey bees * * * 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds. (Hen, V: I, ii.) 


Surely the beauty and accuracy of these allusions is in a great part 
due to the fact that they are the result, not, as we are so often told, of 
‘‘chance,”’ of ‘‘ happy thought,’’ or, ‘‘heaven-born genius,’’ but of 
that true genius which Michael Angelo is said to have defined as 
‘‘eternal patience ’’’—the careful, painstaking, devotion of a stupen- 
dous intellect to the workings of nature, to the study of her ‘‘ infinite 
book of secrecy, wherein,’’ says the poet, ‘‘a little I have read.’’ 

This paper, we fear, has already overspread fair limits, but only by 
a variety of instances can the close connection between the prose and 
the poetry be exhibited. These disjointed specimens may excite in- 
dustrious and unprejudiced readers to search and see for themselves, 
how, from ‘‘ seeds and weak beginnings,’’ from painstaking and minute 
observation, from notes which ignorance of their object has caused to 
be overlooked or despised, the mighty plays grew to perfection. We 
shall be glad if any, especially if our younger readers, are led to per- 
ceive that thoughts eternally true, metaphors and aphorisms which are 
for all time, do not come (as the children say) ‘‘ out of the poet’s own 
head.’’ The head must first be filled with hard facts, thoughts, actions, 
aphorisms, metaphors, which are to go home to men’s hearts and 
bosoms, must be ‘‘ drawn from the very centre of the sciences,”’ 

Let no one be deterred from the study of such similarities as have 
been shown by the assertion (an untrue assertion) that the comparison 
is of words and not of thoughts. Aristotle and Bacon are alike on our 
side when we urge that words and thoughts go hand in hand—“‘ Aristotle 
saith well, words are the images of cogitations.’’ Therefore if, repeat- 
edly, we find the same words in the same connection, we have authority 
for believing that the cogitations, of which the words are images, were 
similar. 

Neither let any man say rashly that the difference in style between the 
acknowledged works of Bacon, and the ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ poetry is such 
as to preclude a belief in the identity of the authorship. Ignorance of 
the facts alone promptssuck a statement. The question is no part of our 
present argument, but yet we must say thus much. It was because the 
cogitations of Bacon were so many and so varied, that he was driven 
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to seek, or to invent, words in which to express them. In proportion 
to the increase of his knowledge, to his store of observations from 
nature, to his ‘‘ digests of common places,’’ so, according to his own 
showing, the increase of his power of ‘‘invention,’’ or imagination. 
No wonder then that, as Lord Macaulay wrote and as all may ob- 
serve: ‘‘ In eloquence, in sweetness and variety of expression, and in 
richness of illustration, his later works are far superior to those of: his 
youth.’’ Nowonder, too, that after Bacon’s death, when comparing 
him with all the great wits and writers of his age, Ben Jonson should 
exclaim: ‘It is he who hath filled up all numbers, so that he has he- 
come the mark and acme of our language.’’ 
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RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


The death of Richard Grant White removes from the world of 
letters one of its most brilliant members. Mr. White, though well 
and favorably known abroad, gained the foundation of his European 
reputation by a defense of the North in a series of letters to the 
London Spectator during the war. His studies covered an extensive 
variety of subjects, and in his early life were largely in art, though 
his first journalistic work was as musical critic of the Mew York 
Courier and Enquirer. It was not, however, until 1853 in his thirty- 
first year, when the Collier Folio of 1652 was under discussion, that 
he turned his attention to the study of Shakespeare, and his articles 
on the Collier discoveries, published in Putnam's Magazine, were his 
first works in that branch of literature in which he will best and 
longest remembered. 

Mr. White was distinctly a Shakespearian scholar. His work in 
other branches contains much that is valuable and original. His 
books, Words and Their Uses and Everyday English, have provoked 
much discussion. His abilities—one might almost say, his talents— 
as a musical critic were of an unusual order, and he may be said to 
have done more to elevate the taste of the American audience than 
any man of his time. He was a brilliant and fascinating essayist, 
and was a frequent contributor to many of the higher class of maga- 
zines. Yet it is doubtful if he would long remain known to fame 
were these all his labors, and it is only his Shakespearian studies that 
will outlive their author many years. 

His Shakespearian Scholar, published shortly after his examination 
of the Collier Folio and largely based upon the material there col- 
lected, at once gave him a standing among Shakespearians. This was 
followed by his first edition of the Works, published in 1857-1863, 
which is still of value, although in a measure supplanted by the more 
convenient Riverside Edition of 1883. His Life and Genius of 
Shakespeare (1865) and the Essay on the Authorship of the Three 
Parts of Kinc Henry VI, the latter one of the most noteworthy 
criticisms on the subject, concludes the list of books on the poet, 
although it does not comprise a long list of magazine articles that 
have never been published in collected form. 

Mr. White’s appreciation of the Shakespearian dramas was warmly 
sympathetic, and- the few studies of the characters that he published 
showed a deep insight into their nature. On the other hand, while 
many of his suggestions in textual criticism were of the happiest kind, 
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and while many a puzzling passage became simple and easy to under- 
stand under his clear, penetrating glance, his work in that branch was, 
perhaps, too radical to meet with universal acceptation. His textual 
criticism was bold and dashing, rather than profound, and displayed 
a brilliant intellect, rather than an extensive acquaintance with all 
sides of the question under consideration. In his estimate of Shake- 
speare the man, also, Mr. White took an extreme view, and did not 
hesitate to display faults, though our knowledge of them comes from 
the most doubtful sources. Mr. White’s loss is not, perhaps, irrepar- 
able, but he nevertheless leaves a vacancy that will be long in being 
filled as well and as successfully as he filled it. 





THE FIRST VERSION OF ZVERY MAN IN HIS 
HUMOUR. 


In Mr. F.G. Fleay’s ‘‘ Annals of the Career of Ben Jonson’’ in the 
June number of SHAKESPEARIANA, he, at p. 209, rightly gives 1598 as 
the date of production of the quarto of 1601 or first version of Every 
Man in His Humour, as against Gifford’s assumption of 1596 or earlier. 
Under ‘‘ 1607, April 25,’’ he also says, ‘‘ Every Man in His Humour 
was produced in its revised Anglicized form,”’ etc., as against Gifford’s 
assertion that it was produced in 1598. But as Mr. Fleay mentions 
no names and seems to give his notings on B. Jonson and others as 
the results of his own investigations, the general public may be led to 
attribute to him the first announcement of these facts and dates. 
Hence, without in the slightest degree doubting that Mr. Fleay 
arrived at them independently, I think it due to myself to state (1) 
that the date of 1598 for the quarto version was fixed by me in contra- 
diction to Gifford’s misstatements in the Amtiguary for July, 1882; 
(2) that in the continuation of that article, published in the Septem- 
ber number, I placed the date of production of the second or folio of 
1616 or Anglicized version in 1606, 

As to the difference of a year between myself and Mr. Fleay, I ven- 
ture to think mine the more correct, partly because it rests on more 
than one consideration, but more especially because Graan, alias 
Strigonium, was taken, so far as I can find, in 1595, and not in 1597, 
as stated by Whalley and Mr. Fleay. The argument from Friday 
being the eve of St. Mark would be good on the suppositions that the 
play was only played on that Friday and that this date had been intro- 
duced by Jonson at most a day or so before its performance. More- 
over, we find that, spite of the substitution of Strigonium for the then 
antiquated Ghibelletto affair, etc., Jonson himself makes the folio ver- 
sion a representation of what was supposed to have taken place some 
years before. Thus, he makes no allusion to the reigning King, but 
four times speaks as though Elizabeth were still on the throne. For 
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instance, in IV, ix, Brainworm exclaims, ‘‘ I arrest you i’ the Queen’s 
name !’’ and immediately afterward, ‘‘ Keep the peace, I charge you, 
in her Majesty’s name.’’ On the same principle Ben placed “ acted 
in 1598”’ on the title-page of the folio play, though this 1598 applied 
only to the quarto or 1601 version, the misapprehension of this being 
mainly the cause of the hasty blunderings and self-confident assertions 
of Gifford. BRINSLEY NICHOLSON. 





MR. FLEAY ON SHAKESPEARE’S WILL. 


There appears to be some slip or confusion in Mr. Fleay’s list of 
the ‘‘ witnesses and overseers’’ to the poet’s will, as given in SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA for January, p. 36. The overseers were T. Russel and F. 
Collins ; the witnesses, F. Collins, J. Shawe, J. Robinson, H. Sadler, 
and R. Whattcote. The other persons mentioned by Mr, Fleay are 
among those who receive legacies by the will, as do T. Combe, W. Ray- 
noldes, and sundry other persons whom he does of mention. 

As to the inference which Mr. Fleay draws from Shakespeare’s will 
concerning his relations with his wife, I may possibly have something 
to say at another time. W. J. Rotre. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS, 


[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.) 


THE WINTER'S TALE Ul, i, 133. 


If it prove 
She’s otherwise, I’ll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife; I’ll go in couples with her. 


Mr. R. W. Boodle’s interpretation of the above—‘‘if Hermione 
proved false, Antigonus would keep a vigilant eye upon his grooms ’’— 
and that of Dr. Nicholson—‘‘ if Hermione be not virtuous, no woman 
can be, and henceforth I’ll keep my horses where I keep my wife, 
similes cum simili,’’ or, more frankly, ‘‘ I'll keep my wife where I keep 
my brood-stud, simila cum similibus,’’ seem to be refuted by the con- 
text. With regard to the first—would Antigonus, being afraid of his 
grooms’ fascinations, lodge his wife in the stables with them? And 
with regard to the second—would Antigonus consign Aimse/f to lodge 
in his stables? for this he must do if he goes in couples with his wife. 
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I would submit that the context can only be satisfied by @ reading im- 
plying great watchfulness. 


First Lord. * * * * the queen is spotless 
I’ the eyes of heaven and to you; I mean, 
In this which you accuse her. 

Ant. If it prove 
She’s otherwise, I’ll keep me constables where 
I lodge my wife; I’ll go in couples with her; 
Than when I feel and see her no farther trust her. 


He would watch her dike Argus (Merchant of Venice V, i, 230). 

Dr. Nicholson would find the imagery of Homily 33, in Jeremiah v, 
8 and xiii, 27, and the same idea runs in the speech from Zhe Szlent 
Woman, cited by Mr. Boodle. It is addressed to a man; and all the 
above refer to the evil passions of men, and men only. 

Lonpon. B. G. KINNEAR. 


I am gladthat Mr. Kinnear has called my attention again to the 
passage from Zhe Winter's Tale, as I have just discovered that Dr. 
Schmidt (see ‘‘ Shakespeare Lexicon’’ sud voce ‘‘ Keep’’ I, 2, column 
I, p. 611) takes it in a similar way to myself, ‘‘ Antigonus may be in 
dread of the coachman.’’ It would be idle to assert that either Dr. 
Nicholson’s or my own interpretation of the passage is perfectly satis- 
factory. It is rarely in the nature of an explanation to be so; for 
when a passage is obvious, explanation is unnecessary. But I think that 
either explanation gives a fair sense, and that the passage is hardly 
desperate enough to justify emendation—a drastic measure to which 
Mr. Kinnear, as all students of Shakespeare know, is only too ready to 
have recourse. I might urge in support of my own rendering, that 
the original is not ‘I'll lodge my wife where I keep my stables,’’ as 
Mr. Kinnear’s interpretation of my explanation would necessitate, 
but the reverse, ‘‘I’ll keep my stables where I lodge my wife,’’ z. ¢., 
‘‘wherever my wife is I’ll guard my stables.’’ I think Mr. Kinnear 
forgets the old meaning of the word ‘‘ lodge”’ so familiar to Univer- 
sity men in the term the Principal’s ‘‘ Lodgings’’ and reappearing in 
Richard IT; I, ii, 67: 


Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty /odgings and unfurnish’d walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 


In this passage different parts of an establishment are specified. 
The dwelling apartments will be empty, the walls stripped of their 
hangings, the servants’ offices empty, the flag-stones in the court-yard 
sprouting with thistles as in Yniol’s neglected castle in Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Enid’’ (/dylis of the King). Just as these several parts of 
a medizval house were distinguished from the ‘‘ lodgings,’ so were the 
‘“stables,’’ where, as still often in England, the grooms lived with the 
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horses. Similarly Dr. Nicholson might urge that it does not follow, 
because Antigonus will keep his wife and horses together, that he will 
live with them. He might say that ‘‘I’ll keep my stables,” etc., is at 
best a rhetorical exaggeration, like ‘‘let the dead bury their dead,’’ 
and not to be taken too literally, and that what follows, ‘‘I’ll go in 
couples with her,’’ is merely another alternative, meaning ‘ I’ll never 
lose sight of her,’’ expressed in language possibly suggested by what 
he had said about horses before. R. W. BoopLe. 
MONTREAL. 





REVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAITS.* 


No department of Shakespearian history is at once so perplexing 
and difficult to unravel as the history of the Portraits. With but two, 
or perhaps three, exceptions, their authenticity is more than doubtful, 
and of their origin and antecedents little is known that enables us to 
pronounce with any degree of certainty upon their merits. But the very 
difficulties surrounding them have served rather as incentives than 
drawbacks to their study, and the names of many of the best known 
Shakespearian scholars are included among those who have made 
them the objects of their investigations, 

Yet, notwithstanding the attention they have received, there has 
long been required a thoroughly careful and discriminative work on 
them—a work which, while discussing the various theories that have 
been advanced, will do so dispassionately, and, especially, one that 
would condense in a limited space the vast and varied literature that 
has grown up around them. This much-wished-for book has at last 
been written, and in Mr. Norris’ Portraits of Shakespeare the student 
may find the details of the subject presented in a most entertaining 
and scholarly manner. 

The Portraits of Shakespeare is by no means the first publication of 
the author in this interesting field. Many articles have appeared 
from his pen, and the Bibiography, published in 1879, was a list of 
great value. hese studies, and others in the most diverse branches 
of Shakespe..rian criticism, have rendered Mr. Norris peculiarly 
adapted to the work, and he brings to it an enthusiasm and culture 
that carries his readers-with him with increasing interest through the 
least interesting—and it cannot be denied that there are such—por- 
tions of his researches. 

Although numerous books and pamphlets have been written 


* The Portraits of Shakespeare. By J. Parker Norris, Philadelphia: Robert M. 
Lindsay, 1885. 
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on the Portraits—and one hundred and eleven titles are entered in 
the Bibliography—there are, as Mr. Norris rightly says, but three 
works that are entitled to stand in the front rank—those of Boaden, 
of Wivell, and of Friswell. The earliest of these was published sixty- 
one years ago, and the latest forty years later, so that the present 
work has none too soon filled a vacant place in literature. It is, how- 
ever, much more important and valuable than any of the preceding 
ones, and it is constructed on so scholarly and scientific a basis, that 
a much longer time than twenty years must elapse before so ambi- 
tious a work will be again undertaken. 

One of the most useful features of the book is the Bibliography that 
is prefixed to it and which is the most complete that has yet been 
made. It contains but one important omission, the Shakspere Show- 
Book, to which, strangely enough, the author makes several references. 
The compiling of a Bibliography, however, is so difficult a task, 
especially when the titles are as scattered as in the present instance, 
that the omission of a single book does not much detract from its 
value. 

Thirty-three Portraits are described, and of these all save nine are 
illustrated, several more than once. The text treats of all of the best 
known Portraits of Shakespeare, and their history is given with a care 
for detail and exactness that is seldom found even in works of this 
class, and had not the author neglected to inform his readers of the 
present whereabouts of some of them, he would have left nothing to 
be desired. 

It is, however, to be regretted that he has not included a general 
sketch in his work, instead of confining himself to describing the 
Portraits separately. At the same time a chapter might well have been 
added on the numerous minor Portraits, half imaginative, half copies, 
bearing the name of no artist, of little value either as portraits or as 
works of art, but of great value as showing the popular interest in the 
poet. It is true that many such are described as bad copies of well- 
known Portraits, but the author has overlooked the fact that a distorted 
copy is frequently a fair original. Another omission—and the most 
serious one in the book—is that of the three new Portraits of Shake- 
speare exhibited at the Shakespeare Show, only one—that of Mr. Burns 
—is described. Those shown by Mr. Cowper and Mr. Breese are not 
mentioned, but whatever may be their value as Portaits, they are cer- 
tainly of sufficient importance to be described in a volume containing 
both illustrations and descriptions of the Ward Statue, the Gilliland 
Portrait, and the Jennings Miniature. With these few exceptions— 
and, when the extensive labors of the author are considered, almost 
insignificant ones—Mr. Norris’ book deserves the warmest praise, and 
he is to be congratulated on the successful culmination of many years 
of study. 

The volume is composed chiefly of the valuable series that originally 
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appeared in this Magazine, but they have been thoroughly revised and 
much new matter added. Book form, indeed, always affords greater 
scope for reference and quotation than do the pages of a magazine, 
and Mr. Norris has availed himself of this privilege to the fullest 
extent, and has crowded his pages with much matter heretofore inac- 
cessible to the general student of Shakespearian literature. Especially 
is this the case with the chapter on the Death Mask. This much dis- 
cussed relic, which has provoked more criticism than any of the Por- 
traits, is treated at great length, and while the author is inclined to 
believe in its authenticity, he carefully presents all the theories that 
have been advanced concerning it. In this connection it may be 
remarked that an entire chapter is given to arguing for the opening 
of Shakespeare’s grave, for the purpose of determining the authentic- 
ity of the Stratford Bust and the Death Mask. What can be gained 
by such a desecration is indeed doubtful, and it is a sad commentary 
on the morals of our time that our foremost men and scholars are 
zealously advocating the violation of the final resting place of the 
greatest of their race. The question, however, has been so frequently 
discussed, that it need not be reopened here. 

While the merits of Mr. Norris’ text are the most noteworthy part 
of the book, the illustrations are so numerous and so beautiful that 
one is almost inclined to value it on their account as much as on that 
of the text. Though many of them have been reproduced in other 
works, the present series is by far the most successful that have been 
published, and very materially increase the value of the book as a thor- 
oughly comprehensive survey of the subject. The volume is printed 
in the finest manner and is a beautiful example of bookmaking. It is 


in every way worthy of the subject and the poet whose features it 
describes. 





MISCELLANY. 


The Leisure Hour Edition of Shakespeare, announced some time 
since by Messrs. Holt & Co., is at last ready. 


An elaborately inlaid copy of Boydell’s Shakespeare is now offered 
for sale by a dealer in New York. It is in thirty-six volumes, con- 
taining four thousand five hundred plates, including, among other 
rarities, a series of sketches by the London Sketching Club. The 
collection is said to have cost its former owner eighteen thousand 


dollars, but it can now be obtained for the reasonable sum of five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 
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Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s wonderful mathematical demonstration 
that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare has received great atten- 
tion from the newspaper press of late. The Mational Republican 
(Washington) of March arst, the Chicago Weekly News of April 2d, 
and the Washington Post of April rath devote several columns to 
interviews with him. The latter publishes a cut with a facsimile of his 
autograph. If Mr. Donnelly’s book fulfills the promises a: in these 
journals it will be rich reading. 


A very thorough course in Shakespeare has been followed at the 
University of Virginia during the present year under the direction of 
Professor James M. Garnett. The class numbered twenty-three, and 
critically studied King Lear. Rolfe’s and Wright’s editions were 
used, while constant reference was made to Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar and Dowden’s Shakspere Primer. In addition they have 
also read privately eighteen other plays of Shakespeare which were 
assigned as parallel readings, and have attended Professor Garnett’s 
lectures on the history of the English drama to Shakespeare inclu- 
sive. 


A corporation having the title, Zhe Shakespeare Society of New York, 
has been incorporated under and by virtue of the laws of the State of 
New York. Its objects are defined to be ‘‘ to encourage and promote 
the study of the works of William Shakespeare and of the Shake- 
spearian and the Elizabethan Drama.’’ Its officers for the first year 
(from the third Monday in April, 1885, to the third Monday in April, 
1886) are: Appleton Morgan, President ; R.S. Guernsey, First Vice- 
President ; C. C. Marble, Secretary ; Jos. E. Reynolds, Treasurer, 
and Albert R. Frey, Librarian. Messrs. Appleton Morgan, R. S. 
Guernsey, Brander Matthews, Albert R. Frey, A. Chalmers Hinton, 
and Jos. E. Reynolds are the Society’s Trustees under the New York 
Statute. 


Herr Albert Cohn, the distinguished collector, of Berlin, has issued 
a catalogue of a valuable collection of autographs, including, among 
others, those of Erasmus, Goethe, Heine, Ben Jonson, Kant, Beetho- 
ven, Meyerbeer, Schiller, Schubert, and Sir Walter Scott. The gem 
of the collection is an autograph of Shakespeare, which was originally 
in the celebrated collection of the learned Cotton, from which it 
passed into that of Baronde Trémont. From his hands it passed into 
that of Consul Wagener, of Berlin, and at the sale of his collection 
was sold for three hundred marks. Herr Cohn offers it for three 
hundred and fifty. 

Another autograph is advertised by Thomas Toon, of London. This 
is a Prayer-Book—printed in 1549 and itself a great rarity—containing 
two signatures said to be in Shakespeare’s handwriting. 














SHAKESPEARE AND STAGE COSTUME. 


In many of the somewhat violent attacks which have recently been 
made on that splendour of mounting which now characterises our 
Shakespearian revivals in England, it seems to have been tacitly 
assumed by the critics that Shakespeare himself was more or less in- 
different to the costume of his actors,and that,could he see Mr. Irving’s 
production of his Much Ado about Nothing or Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
setting of his Hamlet, he would probably say that the play, and the play 
only, is the thing, and that everything else is leather and prunella. 
While, as regards any historical accuracy in dress, Lord Lytton, in an 
article in this Review, has laid it down as a dogma of art that arche- 
ology is entirely out of place in any play of Shakespeare’s, and that 
the attempt to introduce it is one of the stupidest pedantries of an 
age of prigs. 

Lord Lytton’s position I will examine later on; but, as regards the 
theory that Shakespeare did not busy himself much about the costume- 
wardrobe of his theatre, anybody who cares to study Shakespeare’s 
method will see that there is absolutely no dramatist of the French, 
English or Athenian stage who relies so much for his effects on the 
dress of his actors as Shakespeare does himself. 

Knowing how the public is always fascinated by beauty of costume, 
he constantly introduces into his plays masques and dances, merely 
for the sake of the pleasure which they give the eye; and we have still 
his stage-directions for the three great processions in Henry the Eighth, 
directions which are characterised by the most extraordinary ela- 
borateness of detail down to the collars of S.S, and the pearls in 
Anne Boleyn’s hair. Indeed it would be quite easy for a modern 
manager to reproduce these pageants absolutely as Shakespeare de- 
signed them; and so accurate were they that one of the Court officials 
of the time, writing an account of the last performance of the play at 
the Globe Theatre to a friend, actually complains of their realistic 
character—notably of the production on the stage of the Knights of 
the Garter in the robes and insignia of the order—as being calculated 
to bring ridicule on the real ceremonies ;' much in the same spirit 
in which the French Government, some time ago, prohibited that 


1 Reliquia Wotton. 
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delightful actor, M. Christian, from appearing in uniform, on the plea 
that it was prejudicial to the glory of the army that a colonel should 
be caricatured. And elsewhere the gorgeousness of apparel which 
distinguished the English stage under Shakespeare’s influence was 
attacked by the contemporary critics, not as a rule, however, on the 
grounds of the democratic tendencies of realism, but usually on those 
moral grounds which are always the last refuge of people who have 
no sense of beauty. 

The point, however, which I wish to emphasise is, not that Shake- 
speare appreciated the value of lovely costumes in adding picturesque- 
ness to poetry, but that he saw how important costume is as a means 
of producing certain dramatic effects. Many of his plays, such as 
Measure for Measure, Twelfth Night, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Cymbeline, the Merchant of Venice, and 
others, depend entirely on the character of the various dresses worn 
by the hero or the heroine ; the delightful scene in Henry the Sixth, 
on the modern miracles of healing by faith, loses all its point unless 
Gloster is in black and scarlet ; and the dénotment of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor hinges on the colour of Anne Page’s gown. As 
for the uses Shakespeare makes of disguises the instances are almost 
numberless. Posthumus hides his passion under a peasant’s garb, and 
Edgar his pride beneath an idiot’s rags ; Jessica flees from her father’s 
house in a boy’s dress, and Julia ties up her yellow hair in fantastic 
love-knots, and dons hose and doublet ; Henry the Eighth woos his 
lady as a shepherd, and Romeo his as a pilgrim; Prince Hal and 
Poins appear first as footpads in buckram suits, and then in white 


aprons and leather jerkins as the waiters in a tavern: and as for 
Falstaff, does he not come on as a highwayman, as an old woman, as 
Herne the hunter, and as the clothes going to the laundry ? 

Nor are the examples of the employment of costume as a means 
of intensifying dramatic situations less numerous, After the slaughter 
of Duncan, Macbeth appears in his mght-gown as if aroused from 
sleep ; Timon endsin rags the play he had begun in splendour ; 
Richard flatters the London citizens in a suit of mean and shabby 
armour, and, as soon as he has stepped in blood to the throne, 
marches through the streets in crown and George and Garter ; the 
climax of the Zempest is reached when Prospero, throwing off his 
enchanter’s robe, sends Ariel for his hat and rapier, and shows 
himself as the great Italian Duke ; the very Ghost in Hamlet changes 
his mystical apparel to produce different effects ; and as for Juliet, a 
modern playwright would probably have lain her out in her shroud, 
and made the scene a scene of horror merely, but Shakespeare arrays 
her in rich and gorgeous raiment, whose loveliness makes the vault 
‘a feasting presence full of light,’ turns the tomb into a bridal 
chamber, and gives the cue and motive for Romeo’s speech of the 
triumph of Love over Life, and of Beauty over Death. 
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Even small details of dress, such as the colour of a major-domo’s 
stockings, the pattern on a wife’s handkerchief, the sleeve of a young 
soldier, and a fashionable woman’s bonnets, become in Shakespeare’s 
hands points of actual dramatic importance, and by some of them the 
action of the play in question is conditioned absolutely. Many other 
dramatists have availed themselves of costume as a method of ex- 
pressing directly to the audience the character of a person on his 
entrance, though hardly so brilliantly as Shakespeare has done in 
the case of the dandy Parolles, whose dress, by the way, only an 
archeologist can understand ; the fun of amaster and servant ex- 
changing coats in presence of the audience, of shipwrecked sailors 
squabbling over the division of a lot of fine clothes, and of a tinker 
dressed up like a duke when he is in his cups, may be regarded as 
part of that great career which costume has always played in 
comedy from the time of Aristophanes down to Mr. Gilbert: but 
nobody from the mere details of apparel and adornment has ever 
drawn such irony of situation, such immediate and tragic effect, such 
pity and such pathos, as Shakespeare himself has. Armed cap-a-pié, 
the dead King stalks on the battlements of Elsinore because all is not 
right with Denmark ; Shylock’s Jewish gaberdine is part of the stigma 
under which he writhes ; Arthur begging for his life can think of no 
better plea than the handkerchief he had given Hubert— 


Have you the heart? when your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, 

(The best I had, a princess wrought it me) 

And I did never ask it you again. 


And Orlando’s blood-stained napkin strikes the first sombre note in 
that exquisite woodland idyll, and shows us the depth of feeling that 
underlies Rosalind’s comedy. 


Last night ‘twas on my arm} 1 kissed it, 
I hope it be not gone to te)) my lord 
That I kiss aught but he, 


says Imogen, jesting on the loss of the bracelet which was already on 
its way to Rome to rob her of her husband’s faith ; the little Prince 
passing to the Tower plays with the dagger in his uncle’s girdle ; 
Duncan sends a ring to Lady Macbeth the night of his murder, and 
the ring of Portia turns the tragedy of the merchant into a wife’s 
comedy. The great rebel York dies with a paper crown on his head ; 
Hamlet’s black suit is a kind of colour-motive in the piece, like the 
mourning of Chiméne in the Cid ; and the climax of Antony’s speech 
is the production of CzSar’s cloak :— 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on. 

’Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
The day he overcame the Nervii.— 
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Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold — 
Our Czesar’s vesture wounded ? 


ane flowers which Ophelia carries with her in her madness are as 
pathetic as the violets that blossom on a grave ; the effect of Lear's 
wandering on the heath is intensified beyond words by his fantastic 
attire ; and when Cloten, stung by the taunt of that simile which his 
sister draws from her husband's raiment, arrays himself in that hus- 
band’s very garb to work upon her the deed of shame, we feel that 
there is nothing in the whole of modern French realism, nothing even 
in Therese Raguin, that masterpiece of horror, which for terrible and 
tragic significance can compare with that strange scene in Cymbeline. 

In the actual dialogue also some of the most striking passages are 
those suggested by costume. Rosalind’s 


Dost thou think, though I am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose 
in my disposition ? 


Constance’s 


Grief fills the place up of my absent child, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form : 


and the quick sharp cry of Elizabeth— 
Ah ! cut my lace asunder ! 


are only a few of the many examples one might quote. One of the 
finest effects I have ever seen on the stage was Salvini, in the last act 
of Zear, tearing the plume from Kent’s cap and applying it to Cor- 
delia’s lips when he came to the line, 


This feather stirs ; she lives ! 


Mr. Booth, whose Lear has many noble qualities of passion, plucked, 
I remember,some fur from his archeologically-incorrect ermine for the 
same business ; but Salvini’s was the finer effect of the two, as well as 
the truer. And those who saw Mr. Irving in the last act of Richard 
the Third have not, I am sure, forgotten how much the agony and 
terror of his dream was intensified, by contrast, through the calm and 
quiet that preceded it, and the delivery of such lines as 

What, is my beaver easier than it was ? 

And all my armour laid into my tent? 

Look that my staves be sound and not too heavy— 


lines which had a double meaning for the audience, remembering the 
last words which Richard’s mother called after him as he was march- 
ing to Bosworth : 


Therefore take with thee my most grievous curse, 
Which in the day of battle tire thee more 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'st. 
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As regards the resources which Shakespeare had at his disposal, 
it is to be remarked that, while he more than once complains of the 
smallness of the stage on which he has to produce big historical 
plays and of the want of scenery which obliges him to cut out many 
effective open-air incidents, he always writes as a dramatist who had 
at his disposal a most elaborate theatrical wardrobe, and who could 
rely on the actors taking pains about their make-up. Even now it 
is difficult to produce such a play as the Comedy of Errors; and to 
the picturesque accident of Miss Ellen Terry’s brother resembling 
herself we owe the possibility of seeing Twelfth Night adequately 
performed. Indeed, to put any play of Shakespeare’s on the stage 
absolutely as he himself wished it to be done, requires the services of 
a good property-man, a clever wigmaker, a costumier with a sense of 
colour and a knowledge of textures, a master of the methods of 
making up, a fencing-master, a dancing-master,land an artist to person- 
ally direct the whole production. For he is most careful to tell us the 
dress and appearance of each character. ‘ Racine abhorre la réalité,’ 
says Auguste Vacquerie somewhere ; ‘il ne daigne pas s’occuper de 
son costume. Si l’on s’en rapportait aux indications du poéte, Aga- 
memnon serait vétu d’un sceptre et Achille d’un épée.’ But with 
Shakespeare it is very different. He gives us directions about the 
costumes of Perdita, Florizel, Autolicus, the Witches in Macbeth 
and the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, several elaborate descrip- 
tions of his fat knight, and a detailed account of the extraordinary 
garb in which Petruchio is to be married. Rosalind, he tells us, is 
tall, and is to carry a spear and a little axe; Celia is smaller, and is 
to paint her face brown so as to look sunburnt. The children who 
play at fairies in Windsor Forest are to be dressed in white and 
green—a compliment, by the way, to Queen Elizabeth, whose favourite 
colours they were—and in white,with green garlands and gilded vizors, 
the angels are to come to Katharine in Kimbolton. Bottom is in 
homespun, Lysander is distinguished from Oberon by his wearing an 
Athenian dress, and Launce has holes in his boots. The Duchess of 
Gloucester stands in a white sheet with her husband in mourning 
beside her. The motley of the Fool, the scarlet of the Cardinal, and 
the French lilies broidered on the English coats, are all made occa- 
sion for jest or taunt in the dialogue. We know the pattern on the 
Dauphin’s armour and on the Pucelle’s sword, the crest on Warwick’s 
helmet and the colour of Bardolph’s nose. Portia has golden hair, 
Phoebe is black-haired, Orlando has chestnut curls, and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek’s hair hangs‘like flax on a distaff, and won’t curl at all. 
Some of the characters are stout, some lean, some straight, some 
hunchback, some fair, some dark, and some are to blacken their 
faces. Lear has a white beard, Hamlet’s father a grizzled one, the 
Benedict is to shave his in the course of the play. Indeed, on the 
subject of stage beards Shakespeare is quite elaborate: tells us of the 
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many different colours in use, and gives a hint to actors to always see 
that their own are properly tied on. There is a dance of reapers in 
rye-straw hats, and of rustics in hairy coats like satyrs ; a masque of 
Amazons, a masque of Russians, and a classical masque ; 


; several 
immortal scenes over a weaver in an ass’s head, a riot over the colour 
of a coat which it takes the Lord Mayor of London to quell, and a 
scene between an infuriated husband and his wife’s milliner about 
the slashing of a sleeve. 

As for the metaphors Shakespeare draws from dress, and the apho- 
risms he makes on it, his hits at the costume of his age, particularly 
at the ridiculous size of the ladies’ bonnets, and the many descriptions 
of the mundus muliebris, from the song of Autolycus in the Winter's 
Tale down to the account of the Duchess of Milan’s gown in Much 
Ado About Nothing, they are far too numerous to quote ; though it 
may be worth while to remind people that the whole of the Philo- 
sophy of Clothes is to be found in Lear’s scene with Edgar—a pas- 
sage which has the advantage of brevity and of style over that pro- 
longed struggle between the Scotch dialect and the German irregular 
verbs which is such an exciting quality in Sartor Resartus. But I think 
that from what I have already said it is quite clear that Shakespeare 
was very much interested in costume. I do not mean in that shallow 
sense by which it has been concluded from his knowledge of deeds 
and daffodils that he was the Blackstone and Paxton of the Eliza- 
bethan age ; but that he saw that costume could be made at once 
impressive of a certain effect on the audience and expressive of certain 
types of character, and is one of the essential factors of the means 
which a realistic dramatist has at his disposal. Indeed to him the 
deformed figure of Richard was of as much value as Juliet’s loveli- 
ness ; he sets the serge of the radical beside the silks of the lord, and 
sees the stage effects to be got from both ; he has as much delight in 
Caliban as he has in Ariel, in rags as he has in cloth of gold, and 
recognises the artistic beauty of ugliness. 

The difficulty Ducis felt about translating Othello in con- 
sequence of the importance given to such a vulgar thing as a hand- 
kerchief, and his attempt to soften its grossness by making the Moor 
reiterate, ‘Le bandeau ! le bandeau !’ may be taken as an example of 
the difference between /a tragédie philosophique and the drama of real 
life ; and the introduction for the first time of the word mouchotr at 
the Théatre Francais was an era in that romantic-realistic movement 
of which Hugo is the father and M. Zola the enfant terrible. Just as 


the classicism of the earlier part of the century was emphasised by 
Talma’s refusal to play Greek heroes any longer in a powdered peri- 
wig—one of the many instances, by the way, of the desire for arch- 
geological accuracy in dress which has distinguished the great actors 
of our age. 


In criticising the importance given to money in La Comédie 
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Humaine, Théophile Gautier says that Balzac may claim to have 
invented a new hero in fiction, /e héros métallique. Of Shakespeare it 
may be said that he was the first to see the dramatic value of doublets, 
and that a climax may depend on a crinoline. 

The burning of the Globe Theatre—an event, by the way, due to 
the realism of Shakespeare’s stage management—has unfortunately - 
robbed us of many important documents ; but in the inventory, still 
in existence, of the costume wardrobe of a London theatre in Shake- 
speare’s time,” there are mentioned particular costumes for cardinals, 
shepherds, kings, clowns, friars, and fools; green coats for Robin 
Hood’s men, and a green gown for Maid Marian ; a white and gold 
doublet for Henry the Fifth, and a robe for Longshanks ; besides 
surplices, copes, damask gowns, gowns of cloth of gold and of cloth 
of silver, taffeta gowns, calico gowns, velvet coats, satin coats, frieze 
coats, jerkins of yellow leather and of black leather, red suits, grey 
suits, French Pierrot suits, a robe ‘for too go invisibell,’ which seems 
inexpensive at 3/. ros., and, I regret to say, four fardingales—all of 
which show a desire to give every character an appropriate dress. 
There are also entries of Spanish, Moorish, and Danish costumes, 
of helmets, lances, painted shields, imperial crowns, and papal tiaras, 
as well as of costumes for Turkish Janissaries, Roman Senators, and 
allthe gods and goddesses of Olympus, which are evidences of a 
good deal of archeological research on the part of the manager of the 
theatre. It is true that there is a mention of a bodice for Eve, but 
probably the donnée of the play was after the Fail. 

Indeed any one who cares to examine the age of Shakespeare will 
see that archeology was one of its special characteristics. After that 
revival of the classical forms of architecture which was the occasion 
of the Renaissance, and the printing at Venice and elsewhere of the 
master-pieces of Greek and Latin literature, had come naturally an 
interest in the ornamentation and costume of the antique world. Nor 
was it for the learning that they-could acquire, but rather for the 
loveliness that they might create, that the artists stuttied these things. 
The curious objects which were being constantly brought to light by 
excavations were not left to moulder in a museum, for the con- 
templation of a callous curator, and the exnui of a policeman bored 
by the absence of crime. They were used as motives for the produc- 
tion of a new art, which was to be not beautiful merely, but also 
strange. 

Infessura tell us that in 1485 some workmen digging on the 
Appian Way came across an old Roman sarcophagus inscribed with 
the name ‘ Julia, daughter of Claudius.’ On opening the coffer they 
found within its marble womb the body of a beautiful girl of about 
fifteen years of age, preserved by the embalmer’s skill from corrup- 
tion and the decay-of time. Her eyes were half open, her hair 

® Henslowe’s Diary. Malone. 
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rippled round her in crisp curling gold, and from her lips and cheek 
the bloom of maidenhood had not yet departed. Borne back to the 
Capitol, she became at once the centre of a new cult, and from all 
parts of the city crowded pilgrims to worship at the strange shrine, 
till the Pope, fearing lest those who had found the secret of beauty 
in a Pagan tomb might forget what secrets Judza’s rough and rock- 
hewn sepulchre contained, conveyed the body away by night, and in 
secret buried it. Legend though it may be, yet the story is none the 
less valuable as showing us the attitude of the Renaissance towards 
the antique world. Archzology to them was not merely a science 
for the antiquarian ; it was a means by which they could touch the 
dry dust of antiquity into the breath and beauty of life, and fill with 
the new wine of romanticism form’ that else had been old and out- 
worn. From the pulpit of Niccola Pisano down to Mantegna’s 
‘ Triumph of Cesar,’ and the service Cellini designed for King Francis, 
the influence of this spirit can be traced ; nor was it confined merely to 
the immobile arts—the arts of arrested movement—but its influence 
was to be seen also in the great classical masques which were the 
constant amusement of the gay Courts of the time, and in the public 
pomps and processions with which the citizens of big commercial 
towns greeted the princes that chanced to visit them ; pageants, by 
the way, which were considered so important that large prints were 
made of them and published—a fact which is a proof of the general 
interest at the time in matters of the kind. 

And this use of archzology in shows, so far from being a bit of 
priggish pedantry, is in every way legitimate and beautiful. For the 
stage is not merely the meeting place of all the arts, but is also the 
return of art to life. Sometimes in an archeological novel the use 
of strange and obsolete terms seems to hide the realism beneath the 
learning, and I dare say that many of the readers of Métre-Dame de 
Paris have been much puzzled over the meaning of such expressions 
as Ja casaque a mahoitres, les voulgiers, le gallimard taché d’encre, 
les craaquiniers, and the like; but with the stage how different it 
is: the ancient world wakes from its sleep, and history moves as a 
pageant before our eyes, without obliging us to have recourse to a 
dictionary or an encyclopedia for the perfection of our enjoyment. 
Indeed there is not the slightest necessity that the public should 
know the authorities for the mounting of any piece. From such 
materials, for instance, as the disk of Theodosius, materials with which 
the majority of people are probably not very familiar, Mr. Godwin 
created the marvellous loveliness of the first act of Claudian, and 
showed us the life of Byzantium in the fourth century, not by a dreary 
lecture and a set of grimy casts, not by a novel which requires a 
glossary to explain it, but by the visible presentation before us of all 
the glory of that greattown. And while the costumes were true to 
the smallest points of colour and design, yet the details were not 
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assigned the abnormal importance which they must necessarily be 
given in a piecemeal lecture, but were subordinated to the rules of 
lofty composition and the unity of artistic effect. Mr. Symonds, 
speaking of the great picture of Mantegna’s now in Hampton Court, 
says that the artist has converted an antiquarian motive into a theme 
for melodies of line. The same can be said with equal justice of Mr. 
Godwin’s scene. Only the foolish called it pedantry, oaly those who 
would neither look nor listen spoke of the passion of the play being 
killed by its paint. It was in reality a scene not merely perfect in 
its picturesqueness, but absolutely dramatic also, in getting rid of the 
necessity of tedious descriptions, and in showing us, by the colour 
and character of Claudian’s dress, and the dress of his attendants, the 
whole nature and life of the man, from what school of philosophy he 
followed, down to what horses he backed on the turf. 

And indeed archeology is only really delightful when transfused 
into some form of art. I have no desire to underrate the services of 
laborious sholars, but I think that the use Keats made of Lempriére’s 
Dictionary is of far more value to us than Max Miiller’s treatment 
of the same mythology as a disease of language. Better Endymion 
than any theory, however sound, of an epidemic among adjectives! 
And who does not feel that the chief glory of Piranesi’s book on 
Vases is that it gave Keats the suggestion for his ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’? Art, and art only, can make archeology beautiful ; and the 
theatric art can use it most directly and most vividly, for it can com- 
bine in one exquisite presentation absolute reality with the grace and 
charm of the antique world. 

But the sixteenth century was not merely the age of Vitruvius; 
it was the age of Vecellio also. Every nation seems suddenly to have 
become interested in the dress df its neighbours. Europe began to 
investigate its own clothes, and the amount of books published on 
national costumes is quite extraordinary, At the beginning of the 
century the Muremberg Chronicle, with its two thousand illustrations, 
reached its fifth edition, and before the century was over seventeen 
editions were published of Munster’s Cosmography. Beside these two 
books there were also the works of Michael Colyns, of Hans Weigel, 
of Amman, and of Vecellio himself, all of them well illustrated, some 
of the drawings in Vecellio being probably from the hand of Titian. 
Nor was it only from books and treatises that people acquired their 
knowledge ; but the rise of foreign travel, the increased commercial 
intercourse between countries, and diplomatic missions, gave every 
nation many opportunities of studying the various forms of contem- 
porary dress, After the departure, for instance, from England 
of the ambassadors from the Czar, the Sultan, and the Prince of 
Morocco, Henry the Eighth and his friends gave several masques in the 
strange attire of their visitors. Later on London saw, perhaps too often, 
the sombre splendour of the Spanish Court, and to Elizabeth came 
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envoys from all lands, whose dress, Shakespeare tells us, had an im- 
portant influence on English costume. 

And the interest was not confined merely to classical dress, or the 
dress of foreign nations ; there was also a good deal of research, among 
theatrical people especially, into the ancient costume of England 
itself : and when Shakespeare, in the prologue to one of his plays, 
expresses his regret at being unable to produce helmets of the period, 
he is speaking as an Elizabethan manager and not merely as an 
Elizabethan poet. At Cambridge, for instance, during his day, a play 
of Richard the Third was performed in which the actors were attired in 
real dresses of the time, procured from the great collection of historical 
costumes in the Tower, which was always open to the inspection of 
managers, and sometimes placed at their disposal. And I cannot help 
thinking that this performance must have been far more artistic, as 
regards costume, than Garrick’s mounting of Shakespeare’s own play 
on the subject, in which he himself appeared in a nondescript fancy 
dress, and everybody else in the costume of George the Third, Rich- 
mond especially being much admired in the uniform of a young 
guardsman. 

For what is the use to the stage of that archeology which has 
suddenly become the dé¢e noire of the critics, but that it, and it alone, 
can give us the architecture and apparel suitable to the time in which 
the action in the play passes? It enables us to see a Greek dressed 
like a Greek, and an Italian like an Italian ; to enjoy the arcades of 
Venice and the balconies of Verona ; and, if the play deals with any of 
the great eras in our country’s history, to contemplate the age in its 
proper attire, and the king in his habit as he lived. And I wonder, 
par parenthase, what Lord Lytton would have said some time ago, at 
the Princess’s Theatre, had the curtain risen on his father’s Brutus 
reclining in a Queen Anne chair, attired in a flowing wig and a 
flowered dressing-gown, a costume which in the last century was con- 
sidered peculiarly appropriate to an antique Roman! For in those 
halcyon days of the drama no archeology troubled the stage, or 
distressed the critics, and our inartistic grandfathers sat peaceably in 
a stifling atmosphere of anachronisms, and beheld with the calm com- 
placency of the age of prose an Iachimo in powder and patches, a 
Lear in lace ruffles, and a Lady Macbeth in a large crinoline. I can 
understand archeology being attacked on the ground of its excessive 
realism, but to attack it as pedantic seems to be very much beside 
the mark. However, to attack it for any reason is foolish ; one might 
just as well speak disrespectfully of the equator. For archeology, 
being a science, is neither good nor bad, but afact simply. Its value 
depends entirely on how it is used, and only an artist can use it. We 
look to the archeologist for the materials, to the artist for the 
method. 


In designing the scenery and costumes for any of Shakespeare’s 
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plays, the first thing the artist has to settle is the best date for the 
drama. This should be determined by the general spirit of the play, 
more than by any actual historical references which may occur in it. 

Most Hamlets I have seen were placed far too early. Hamlet is 
essentially a scholar of the Revival of Learning ; and if the allusion 
to the recent invasion of England by the Danes puts it back to the 
ninth century, the use of foils brings it down much later. Once, 
however, that the date has been fixed, then the archeologist ts 
to supply us with the facts, which the artist is to convert into 
effects. 

It has been said that the anachronisms in the plays themselves 
show us that Shakespeare was indifferent to historical accuracy, and, 
a great deal of capital has been made out of Hector’s indiscreet 
quotation from Aristotle. Upon the other hand, the anachronisms 
are really few in number, and not very important, and, had Shake- 
speare’s attention been drawn to them by a brother artist, he would 
probably have corrected them. For, though they can hardly be called 
blemishes, they are certainly not the great beauties of his work ; or at 
least, if they are, their anachronistic charm cannot be emphasised 
unless the play is properly mounted according to its proper date. 
In looking at Shakespeare’s plays as a whole, however, what is really 
remarkable is their extraordinary fidelity as regards his personages 
and his plots. Many of his ¢ramatis persone are people who had 
actually existed, and some of them might have been seen in real life 
by a portion of his audience. Indeed the most violent attack that 
was made on Shakespeare in his time was for his supposed caricature 
of Lord Cobham. As for his plots, Shakespeare nearly always draws 
them either from authentic history, or from the old ballads and tradi- 
tions which served as history to the Elizabethan public, and which 
even now no scientific historian would dismiss as absolutely untrue. 
And not merely did he select fact instead of fancy as the basis of 
his imaginative work, but he always gives to each play the general 
character, the social atmosphere in a word, of the age in question. 
Stupidity he recognises as being one of the permanent characteristics 
of all civilisations ; so he sees no difference between a London mob 
of his own day and a Roman mob of Pagan days, between a silly 
watchman in Messina and a silly Justice of the Peace in Windsor. 
But when he deals with higher characters, with those exceptions of 
each age which are so fine that they become its types, he gives them 
absolutely the stamp and seal of their time. Virgilia is one of those 
Roman wives on whose tomb was written ‘Domi mansit, lanam 
fecit,’ as surely as Juliet is the romantic girl of the Renaissance. 
He is even true to the characteristics of race. Hamlet has all the 
imagination and irresolution of the Celt, and the Princess Katharine 
is as entirely French as the heroine of ’Divor cons. Harry the Fifth 
is a pure Englishman, and Othello a perfect Moor. 
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Again, when Shakespeare deals with the history of England from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, it is wonderful how careful 
he is to have his facts perfectly right—indeed he follows Holinshed 
with curious fidelity. The incessant wars between France and En- 
gland are described with extraordinary accuracy down to the names 
of the besieged towns, the ports of landing and embarkation, the 
sites and dates of the battles, the titles of the commanders on each 
side, and the lists of the killed and wounded. {n the account of the 
Civil Wars of the Roses we have many elaborate genealogies of the 
seven sons of Edward the Third; the claims of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster to the throne are discussed at length ; and as for 
the English aristocracy, if they will not read Shakespeare as a poet, 
they should certainly read him as a sort of early Peerage. There is 
hardly a single title in the Upper House, with the exception of course 
of the uninteresting titles assumed by the law lords, which does not 
appear in Shakespeare, along with many details of family history, 
creditable and otherwise. Indeed if it be really necessary that the 
School Board children should know all about the Wars of the Roses, 
they could learn their lessons just as well out of Shakespeare as out 
of shilling primers, and learn them, I need not say, far more pleas- 
urably. Even in Shakespeare’s own day this use of his plays was rec- 
ognised. ‘ The historical plays teach history to those who cannot 
read it in the chronicles,’ says Heywood in a tract about the stage, 
and yet I am sure that sixteenth-century chronicles were much more 
delightful reading than nineteenth-century primers are. 

Of course the esthetic value of Shakespeare’s plays does not, in 
the slightest degree depend on their facts, but on their truth, and 
truth is independent of facts always, inventing or selecting them at 
pleasure. But still Shakespeare’s adherence to facts is a most inter- 
esting part of his method of work, and shows us his attitude towards 
the stage, and his relations to realism. Indeed he would have been 
very much surprised at any one classing his plays with ‘ fairy tales,’ 
as Lord Lytton does ; for one of his aims was to create for England 
a national historical drama which should deal with incidents with 
which the public was well acquainted, and with heroes that lived in 
the memory of a people. Patriotism, I need hardly say, is not a ne- 
cessary quality of art; but it means, for the artist the substitution 
of a universal art for an individual feeling, and for the public the 
presentation of a work of art in a most attractive and popular form. 
It is worth noticing that Shakespeare’s first and last successes were 
both historical plays. 

It may be asked, what has this to do with Shakespeare’s attitude 
towards costume? I answer that a dramatist who laid such stress on 
historical accuracy of fact would have welcomed historical accuracy 
of costume as a most important adjunct to his realistic method. And 
I have no hesitation in saying that he did so. The allusion to hel- 
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mets of the period in the prologue to Henry the Fifth may be ton- 
sidered fanciful, though Shakespeare must have often seen 


The very casque 
That did affright the air at Agincourt, 


where it still hangs in the dusky gloom of Westminster Abbey, along 
with the saddle of that ‘imp of fame,’ and the dinted shield with its 
torn blue velvet lining and its tarnished lilies of gold ; but the use of 
military tabards in Henry the Sixth is a bit of pure archeology, as 
they were not worn in the sixteenth century ; and the King’s own 
tabard, I may mention, was still suspended over his tomb in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, in Shakespeare’s day. For, up to the time 
of the unfortunate triumph of the Philistines in 1645, the chapels and 
cathedrals of England were the great national museums of archzo- 
logy, and in them was kept the armour and attire of the heroes of 
English history. A good deal of course was preserved in the Tower, 
and even in Elizabeth’s day tourists were brought there to see such 
curious relics of the past as Charles Brandon’s huge lance, which is 
still, I believe, the admiration of our country visitors ; but the cathe- 
drals and churches were, as a rule, selected as the most suitable 
shrines for the reception of the historic antiquities. Canterbury can 
still show us the helm of the Black Prince, Westminster the robes of 
our kings, and in old St. Paul’s the very banner that had waved on 
Bosworth field was hung up by Richmond himself. 

In fact, everywhere that Shakespeare turned in London he saw the 
apparel and appurtenances of past ages, and it is impossible to doubt 
that he made use of his opportunities. The employment of lance and 
shield, for instance, in actual warfare, which is so frequent in his 
plays, is drawn from archeology, and not from the military accoutre- 
ments of his day ; and his general use of armour in battle was not a 
characteristic of his age, a time when it was rapidly disappearing 
before firearms. Again, the crest on Warwick’s helmet, of which 
such a point is made in Henry the Sixth, is absolutely correct in a 
fifteenth-century play when crests were generally worn, but would not 
have been so in a play of Shakespeare’s own time, when feathers and 
plumes had taken their place—a fashion which, as he tells us in Henry 
the Eighth, was borrowed from France. For the historical plays, then, 
we may be sure that archeology was employed, and as for the others, 
I feel certain it was the case also, The appearance of Jupiter thunder- 
bolt in hand on his eagle, of Juno with her peacocks, and of Iris with 
her many-coloured bow ; the Amazon masque and the masque of the 
Five Worthies, may all be regarded as archeological ; and the vision 
which Posthumus sees in prison of Sicilius Leonatus— an old man,’ 
‘attired like a warrior, leading an ancient matron ’—is clearly so. 
Of the ‘ Athenian dress’ by which Lysander is distinguished from 
Oberon I have already spoken; but one of the most marked instances is 
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in the case of the dress of Coriolanus, for which Shakespeare goes 
directly to Plutarch. That historian, in his Life of the great Roman, 
tell us of the oak-wreath with which Caius Marcius was crowned, and 
of the curious kind of dress in which, according to ancient fashion, he 
had to canvass his electors ; and on both of these points he enters into 
long disquisitions, investigating the origin and meaning of the old cus- 
toms. Shakespeare, in the spirit of the true artist, accepts the facts of 
the antiquarian and converts them into dramatic and picturesque 
effects : indeed the gown of humility, the ‘woolvish gown,’ as Shake- 
speare calls it, is the central note of the play. There are other cases I 
might quote, but this one is quite sufficient for my purpose ; and it is 
evident from it at any rate that, in mounting a play in the accurate cos- 
tume of the time, according to the best authorities, we are carrying out 
Shakespeare’s own wishes and method. 

Even if it were not so, there is no more reason that we should con- 
tinue any imperfections which may be supposed to have characterised 
Shakespeare’s stage-mounting than that we should have Juliet played 
by a young man, or give up the advantage of changeable scenery. 
A great work of dramatic art should not merely be made expressive 
of modern passion by means of the actor, but should be presented to 
us in the form most suitable to the modern realistic spirit. Racine 
produced his Roman plays in Louis-Quatorze dress, on a stage 
crowded with spectators ; but we require different conditions for the 
enjoyment of his art. Pefect accuracy of detail, for the sake of perfect 
illusion, is necessary for us. What we have to see is that the details are 
not allowed to usurp the principal place. They must be subordinate 
always tothe general motive of the play. But subordination in art 
does not mean the disregard of truth ; it means the conversion of fact 
into effect, and the assigning to each detail its proper relative value. 


Les petits détails d’histoire et de vie domestique (says Hugo) doivent étre 
scrupleusement étudiés et reproduits par le poéte, mais uniquement comme des 
moyens d’accroitre la réalité de l’ensemble, et de faire pénétrer jusque dans les 
coins les plus obscurs de l’ceuvre cette vie générale et puissante au milieu de 
laquelle les personnages sont plus vrais, et les catastrophes. par conséquent, plus 
ho aoegpeny Tout doit étre subordonné ace but. L’Hommeaur le premier plan, 
e reste au fond. 


The passage is interesting as coming from the first great French 
dramatist who employed archeology on the stage, and whose plays, 
though absolutely correct in detail, are known to all for their passion, 
not for their pedantry—for their life, not for their learning. It is true 
that he has made certain concessions in the case of the employment 
of curious or strange expressions. Ruy Blas talks of M. de Priego as 
‘sujet du roi‘ instead ‘noble du roi,’ and Angelo Malipieri speaks 
of ‘la croix rouge’ instead ‘la croix de gueules.’ But they are 
concessions made to the public, or rather toa section of it. ‘J’en 
offre ici toutes mes excuses aux spectateurs intelligents,’ he says in a 
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note to one of the plays ; ‘espérons qu’un jour un seigneur vénitien 
pourra dire tout bonnement sans péril son blason sur le théatre. 
C’est un progrés qui viendra.’ And, though the description of the 
crest is not couched in accurate language, still the crest itself was 
accurately right. It may, of course, be said that the public do not 
notice these things ; opon the other hand, it should be remembered 
that Art has no other aim but her own perfection, and proceeds 
entirely by her own laws, and that the play which Hamlet describes 
as being caviare to the general is a play he highly praises. Besides, 
in England at any rate, the public has undergone a transformation ; 
there is far more appreciation of beauty now than there was a few 
years ago ; and though they may not be familiar with the authorities 
and archeological data for what is shown to them, still they enjoy 
whatever loveliness they look at. And this is the important thing. 
Better to take pleasure in a rose than to put its root under a micro- 
scope. Archeological accuracy is merely a condition of fine stage 
effect ; it is not its quality. And Lord Lytton’s proposal that the dresses 
should simply be beautiful without being accurate is founded on a 
misapprehension of the nature of costume, and of its value on the 
stage. This value is twofold, picturesque and dramatic : the former 
depends on the colour of the dress, the latter on its design and cha- 
racter. But so interwoven are the two that, whenever historical accu- 
racy has been disregarded, and the various dresses in a play taken 
from different ages, the result has been that the stage has been turned 
into that chaos of costume, that caricature of the centuries, the Fancy 
Dress Ball, to the entire ruin of all dramatic and picturesque effect. 
For the dresses of one age do not artistically harmonise with the dresses 
of another ; and, as far as dramatic value goes, to confuse the costumes 
is to confuse the play. Costume is a growth, an evolution, and a 
most important, perhaps the most important, sign of the manners, 
customs, and mode of life of each century. The Puritan dislike of 
colour, adornment, and grace in apparel was part of the great revolt 
of the middle classes against Beauty in the seventeenth century. An 
historian who disregarded it would give us a most inaccurate picture 
of the time, and a dramatist who did not avail himself of it would 
miss a most vital element in producing a realistic effect. The 
effeminacy of dress that characterised the reign of Richard the Second 
was aconstant theme of contemporary authors. Shakespeare, writing 
two hundred years after, makes the King’s fondness for gay apparel 
and foreign fashions a point in the play, from John of Gaunt’s re- 
proaches down to Richard’s own speech in the third act on his depo- 
sition from the thrones And that Shakespeare examined Richard’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey seems to me certain from York’s 
speech :— 
See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
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From out the fiery portal of the east, 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory. 


For we can still discern on the King’s robe his favorite badge—the 
sun issuing from a cloud. In fact, in every age the social conditions 
are so exemplified in costume, that to produce a sixteenth-century 
play in fourteenth-century attire, or vice versd, would make the per- 
formance seem unreal because untrue. And, valuable as beauty of 
effect on the stage is, the highest beauty is not merely comparable 
with absolute accuracy of detail, but really dependent on it. To 
invent an entirely new costume is impossible, and as for combining 
the dress of different centuries into one, the experiment would be 
dangerous, and Shakespeare’s opinion of the value of such a medley 
may be gathered from his incessant satire of the Elizabethan dandies 
for imagining that they were dressed well because they got their 
doublets in Italy, their hats in Germany, and their hose in France. 
And it should be noted that the most lovely scenes recently pro- 
duced on our stage have been those which were distinguished by 
perfect accuracy, such as Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s eighteenth-century 
revivals at the Haymarket, Mr. Irving’s superb production of 
Much Ado About Nothing, and Mr. Barrett’s Claudian. Besides, 
and perhaps this is the most complete answer to Lord Lytton’s 
theory, it must be remembered that neither in costume nor in 
dialogue is beauty the dramatist’s primary aim at all. The true 
dramatist aims first at what is characteristic, and no more desires 
that all his personages should be beautifully attired than he desires 
that they should all have beautiful natures or speak beautiful 
English. Zhe true dramatist, in fact, shows us life under the con- 
ditions of art, not art in the form of life. The Greek dress was the 
loveliest dress the world has ever seen, and the English dress of the 
last century one of the most monstrous ; yet the Screen scene from 
the School for Scandal would not be in the slightest degree improved 
by Lady Teazle being dressed as Chloe, and Joseph Surface as 
Daphnis, even though Sir Peter’s own costume were accurately copied 
from an Athenian vase of the best period. For, as Polonius says in 
his excellent lecture on dress, a lecture to which I am glad to have 
the opportunity of expressing my obligations, one of the first qualities 
of dress is its expressiveness. And the affected style of dress in the 
last century was the natural characteristic of a society of affected 
manners and affected conversation—a characteristic which the realistic 
dramatist will highly value down to the smallest detail of accuracy, 
and the materials for which he can only get from archeology. 

But it is not enough that a dress should be accurate ; it must be 
also appropriate to the stature and appearance of the actor, and to 
his supposed condition, as well as to his necessary action in the play. 
In the recent production of As You Like /t at the St. James’s Theatre, 
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for instance, the whole point of Orlando's complaint that he is brought 
up like a peasant, and not like a gentleman, was spoiled by the gor- 
geousness of his dress, and the splendid apparel worn by the banished 
Duke and his friends was quite out of place. Mr. Lewis Wingfield’s 
explanation that the sumptuary laws of the period necessitated their 
doing so, is, I am afraid, hardly sufficient. Outlaws, lurking in a 
forest and living by the chase, are not very likely to care much about 
ordinances of dress. They were probably attired like Robin Hood’s 
men, to whom, indeed, they are compared in the course of the play. 
And that their dress wis not that of wealthy noblemen may be seen 
by Orlando’s words when he breaks in upon them. He mistakes 
them for robbers, and is amazed to find that they answer him in 
courteous and gentle terms. Lady Archibald Campbell’s production 
of the same play in Coombe Wood was, as regards mounting, far 
more artistic. At least it seemed so to me. The Duke and his 
companions were dressed in serge tunics, leathern jerkins, high boots, 
and gauntlets, and wore bycocket hats and hoods. And, as they 
were playing in a real forest, they found, I am sure, their dresses 
extremely convenient. To every character in the play was given a 
perfectly appropriate attire, and the brown and green of their cos- 
tumes harmonised exquisitely with the ferns through which they 
wandered, the trees beneath which they lay, and the lovely English 
landscape that surrounded the Pastoral Players. The perfect natural- 
ness of the scene was due to the absolute accuracy and appropriate- 
ness of everything they wore. Nor could archeology have been put 
to a severer test, or come out of it more triumphantly. The whole 
production showed once for all that, unless a dress is archeologically 
correct, and artistically appropriate, it always looks unreal, unnatural, 
and theatrical in the sense of artificial. 

Nor, again, is it enough that there should be accurate and appro- 
priate costumes of beautiful colours; there must be also beauty of 
colour on the stage as an ensemble, and as long as the background is 
painted by one artist, and the foreground figures independently 
designed by another, there is a danger of a want of harmony in the 
scene as a picture. For each scene the colour-scheme should be 
settled as absolutely as for the decoration of a room, and the textures 
which it is proposed to use should be mixed and re-mixed in every 
possible combination, and what is discordant removed. Then, as 
regards the particular kinds of colours, the stage is often made too 
glaring, partly through the excessive use of hot, violent reds, and 
partly through the costumes looking too new. Shabbiness, which is 
merely the tendency of the lower orders towards tone, is not without 
its artistic value, and modern colours are often much improved by 
being a little faded. Blue also is too frequently used; it is not 
merely a dangerous colour to wear by gaslight, but it is really difficult 
in England to get a thoroughly good biue. The fine Chinese blue, 
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which we all so much admire, takes two years to dye, and the English 
public will not wait so long for a colour. Peacock blue, of course, has 
been employed on the stage, notably at the Lyceum, with great 
advantage ; but all attempts at a good light blue, or good dark blue, 
which I have seen have been failures. The value of black is hardly 
appreciated ; it was used effectively by Mr. Irving in Hamlet as the 
central note of a composition, but as a tone-giving neutral its im- 
portance is not recognised. And this is curious, considering the 
general colour of the dress of a century in which, as Baudelaire says, 
“ Nous célébrons tous quelque enterrement.” The archeologist of the 
future will probably point to this age as a time when the beauty of 
black was understood; but I hardly think that, as regards stage- 
mounting or house decoration, it really is. Its decorative value is, 
of course, the same as that of white or gold ; it can separate and 
harmonise colours. In modern plays the black frock coat of the hero 
becomes important in itself, and should be given a suitable back- 
ground. But it rarelyis. Indeed the only good background for a 
play in modern dress which I have ever seen was the dark grey and 
cream-white scene of the first act of the Princesse Georges in Mrs. 
Langtry’s production. Asa rule, the hero is smothered in dric-a- 
brac and palm-trees, lost in the gilded abyss of Louis-Quatorze 
furniture, or reduced to a mere midge in the midst of marqueterie ; 
whereas the background should always be kept as a background, and 
colour subordinated to effect. This, of course, can only be done when 
there is one single mind directing the whole production. The facts 
of art are diverse, but the essence of artistic effect is unity. Monarchy, 
Anarchy, and Republicanism may contend for the government of 
nations ; but a theatre should be under the absolute power of a 
cultured despot. Zhere may be division of labour, but there must 
be no division of mind. Whoever understands the costume of an 
age understands of necessity its architecture and its surroundings 
also, and it is easy to see from the chairs of a century whether it was 
a century of crinolines or not. In fact, in art there is no specialism, 
and a really artistic production should bear the impress of one master, 
and one master only, who not merely should design and arrange 
everything, but should have complete control over the way in which 
each dress is to be worn. 

Mademoiselle Mars, in the first production of Hernant, absolutely 
refused to callher lover “ AMfon Lion /” unless she was allowed to wear 
a little fashionable ¢ogue then much in vogue on the Boulevards ; 
and many young ladies on our own stage insist to the present day on 
wearing stiff-starched petticoats under Greek dresses, to the entire 
ruin of all delicacy of line and fold ; but these wicked things should 
not be allowed. And there should be far more dress rehearsals than 
there arenow. Actors such as Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Conway 
and others, not to mention older artists can move with ease and 
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elegance in the attire of any century ; but there are not a few who 
seem dreadfully embarrassed about their hands if they have no side 
pockets, and who always wear their dresses as if they were costumes. 
Costumes, of course, they are to the designer; but dresses they should 
be to those who wear them. And it is time that a stop should be put 
to the idea, very prevalent on the stage, that the Greek and Romans 
always went about bareheaded in the open air—a mistake the Eliza- 
bethan managers did not fall into, for they gave hoods as well as 
gowns to their Roman senators. 

More dress rehearsals would also be of value in explaining to the 
actors that there is a form of gesture and movement which is not 
merely appropriate to each style of dress, but really conditioned by 
it. The extravagant use of the arms in the eighteenth century, for 
instance, was the necessary result of the large hoop, and the solemn 
dignity of Burghley owed as much to his ruff as to his reason. 
Besides until an actor is at home in his dress, he is not at home in 
his part. 

Of the value of beautiful costume in creating an artistic tempera- 
ment in the audience, and producing that joy in beauty for beauty’s 
sake without which the great masterpieces of art can never be under- 
stood, I will not here speak ; though it is worth while to notice how 
Shakespeare appreciated that side of the question in the production of 
his tragedies, acting them always by artificial light, and in a theatre 
hung with black ; but what I have tried to point out is that archzo- 
logy is not a pedantic method, but a method of realism, and that 
costume is a means of displaying character without description, and 
of producing dramatic situations and dramatic effects. I think 
it is a pity that so many critics should have set themselves to attack 
one of the most important movements on the modern stage before 
that movement has at all reached its proper perfection. That it 
will do so, however, I feel as certain as that we will require from our 
dramatic critics in the future higher qualifications than that they 
can remember Macready or have seen Benjamin Webster : we.will 
require of them, indeed, that they cultivate a sense of beauty. Pour 
étre plus difficile, la téche m’en est que flus glorieuse. And if 
they will not encourage, at least they musi .0t oppose, a movement 
which Shakespeare of all dramatists would have most approved ; for 
it has Truth for its aim, and beauty for its result. 


‘ Oscar WILDE. 
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Shakespeare’s plays began a new order and kind of literature. His 
rank rests not upon his being the child of a drama that came before 
him, but upon the fact that he is the father of a whole class that have 
come after him. Nor, indeed, shall we get much light even in this 
direction so long as we regard Shakespeare chiefly as avamatist, the 
main fact being, as Emerson says, that ‘‘ he was a full man that liked 
to talk,’’ that he became dramatist simply because, for the moment, 
the drama was “‘ ballad, epic, newspaper, caucus, lecture, Punch, and 
library at the same time,’’ and that to take account of form where 
such wisdom of life is in question is ‘‘ like making a question concern- 
ing the paper on which a king’s message is written.’’ 

Looking at Shakespeare, then, from this high point of view, regard- 
ing his writings not as f/ays, but as expressions of his mind and art, 
we find in him this supreme purpose—éo depict life. Shakespeare 
enters into the position and feeling of his creations in order that he 
may portray the motive and life of a soul. The inward, not the out- 
ward, life is the theme; character, not events; and the movement 
and issue depend upon what ‘hat sou/ evolves from the conditions in 
which it is placed. Nothing like this had ever before been essayed ; 
but a motive so noble, joined to so great power in its execution, has 
been sufficient to give the tone to all imaginative writing since, so that 
the words here used as descriptive of his work express also the aims of 
all later fiction, the difference between him and his successors being a 
difference in power, in method, and, more especially, in form, but 
never a difference in motive. It is not necessary here to dwell upon 
the various causes that have conspired to bring about a change of 
form, or to explain why prose fiction in books supplies to the modern 
mind the same place that the acted drama did to the mind of the six- 
teenth century. The point is, that here appears the proper material 
for comparison with Shakespeare, for here is something like him in 
kind ; this is, the modern novel. In its present ideals and in its best 
representatives the novel not only exists for the same purpose, namely, 
character-painting, but it sets for itself the same standards: 

1. Both alike aim at truth. I need hardly add that I mean not his- 
torical truth, but psychological truth; not fact in the incidents, but 
fidelity to human nature. Both are 

Fictions in form, but in their substance truths— 
Tremendous truths! familiar to the men 
Of long past times, nor obsolete in ours. 


By so much as Shakespeare is more unerring in this truthfulness to 


life in all its essentials and principles, by so much does he trans- 
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cend all others, so that his creatures seem scarcely less human than 
God’s own. 

2. Both alike have a moral purpose. I know that this is often 
denied of Shakespeare. It is true that he does not reward virtue and 
punish vice with strict, statute regularity; but when does he ever 
falter in adherence to the moral laws that govern the universe? It is 
true that often, as in the play of Macdeth, the innocent suffer and the 
guilty seem to prosper; but is not the retribution that finally over- 
takes the criminals certain and severe? All imaginative writing that 
is worth anything has a purpose. Shakespeare is full of a natural 
morality as implacable as that of life; and here again he shows his 
superiority ; others build their plots upon passing questions of the 
day, while he builds upon fundamental, human traits that are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The unlikeness, then, between the drama and the novel is one of 
form and of method demanded by the respective forms—a secondary 
matter, no doubt, as Emerson says, so long as it is the ‘‘ wisdom of 
life’? which is in question, but of primary importance from that point 
of inquiry at which we have now arrived, namely, the different methods 
of interpretation appropriate to each, the different demands made by 
each, both upon writer and reader. For the sake of getting at these 
differences more exactly, let us observe carefully, first the method of 
the most Shakespearian of Shakespeare’s successors (for, at best, their 
approach to him is only partial), and then the method of Shakespeare 
himself. Let us compare George Eliot with Shakespeare. Let us 
take Romo/a and place it by the side of Macbeth. Italy in the fifteenth 
century represents a far milder, safer, more comfortable, but, for the 
purposes of fiction, far less interesting state of civilization than Scot- 
land in the eleventh century ; consequently the tale is far less bloody, 
eventful, and thrilling than the tragedy. But the underlying theme 
in both is the same—the ruin of a human soul through crime, pur- 
sued, not from an evil nature, but from weakness to resist temptation. 
This likeness is, for our purpose, all-sufficient. 

The time included in the story of Romo/a is six years. In the very 
first chapter we are introduced to Tito Melema, the character in 
whom, as in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, we are to have a study of con- 
science. Nothing is lacking of personal description. We are told 
of the color of his eyes and hair, of the tones of his voice, of the 
face ‘‘as warm and bright as a summer morning,’ of ‘‘the bright 
smile that was continually lighting up its fine form and color;’’ we 
even know in what manner he offers his ‘‘ dark, but delicate and sup- 
ple fingers’’ for a hand-clasp, what clothes he wore, and how even 
the faded jerkin and hose in which he finds himself shipwrecked in 
Florence fail to depreciate his manly beauty, but simply give him 
‘‘ the air of a fallen prince.’’ After this we see him daily for some 
weeks, know just how his days and nights are passed, what impression 
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he makes upon his new friends, hear the barber who shaves him 
remark, ‘‘I shall never look at such an outside as that without taking 
it as a sign of a lovable nature ;’’ hear the painter, more acute and 
trained in human physiognomy, wish that he might have his face for 
a Sinon in the picture of Sinon deceiving old Priam, not because it 
has a traitorous expression, but because it is one that ‘would make 
him the more perfect traitor if he had the heart of one’’—because 
‘*a perfect traitor should have a face which vice can write no marks 
on; lips that will lie with a dimpled smile; eyes of such agate-like 
brightness and depth that no infamy can dull them; cheeks that will 
rise from a murder and not look haggard.’’ Before long, when cir- 
cumstances seem to furnish an-occasion, and when, apparently, there 
is no reason for deception, the young man gives the frankest account 
of his birth and the history of the twenty-three years of his life. He 
wins his way among scholars by his learning, among inferiors by his 
goodness of heart, among his equals, men and women, by his grace- 
ful accomplishments, tact, and fine manners. We should be stolid 
indeed if we, too, were not charmed by so brilliant and lovable a 
being. And yet all the time we are haunted by a faint suspicion of 
something amiss. It begins at our first interview, when the peddler, 
finding him asleep in the Florentine street-corner with the handsome 
ring on his finger, exclaims, ‘‘ Your tunic and hose match ill with 
that jewel, young man. Anybody might say the saints had sent you 
a dead body ; but if you took the jewels, I hope you buried him—and 
you can afford a mass or two for him into the bargain.’’ Why should 
a ‘‘painful thrill appear to dart’’ through the frame of Tito? To be 
sure, it is gone in an instant, and the usual careless good-humor dic- 
tates his smiling answer. Or why should a flush come to his cheek at 
the barber’s allusion to a man’s ‘‘ making a stepping-stone of his 
father’s corpse’’? or, at his friend’s words in appreciation of the 
valuable gems saved from shipwreck in the lining of his coat, that 
these were ‘‘ worth more than a man’s ransom ?’’ But we are not 
left long in doubt; for soon we see him meeting the ‘first serious 
struggle his facile and good-humored nature hdd known.’’ It came 
with the sale of the jewels, by which he was master of full five hun- 
dred gold florins. He was alone in his room, and stood looking at 
the money lying on the table, ‘‘in that transfixed state which accom- 
panies the concentration of consciousness on some inward image.”’ 
“A man’s ransom! Who was it that had said that five hundred florins was more 
than a man’s ransom? If now, under this midday sun, on some hot coast far away, 
a man somewhat stricken in years—a man not without high thoughts, and with the 
most passionate heart—a man who, long years ago, had rescued a little boy from a 
life of beggary, filth, and cruel wrong, had reared him tenderly, and been to him as 
a father—if that man were now under this summer sun toiling as a slave, hewing 
wood and drawing water, perhaps being smitten and buffeted because he was not 
deft and active ?—if he were saying to himself, ‘ Tito will find me; he had but to 
carry our manuscripts and gems to Venice; he will have raised money and will 
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never rest until he finds me out’? If that were certain, could he, Tito, see the price 
of the gems lying before him and say, ‘I will stay at Florence, where I am fanned 
by soft airs of promised love and prosperity ; I will not risk myself for his sake?’ 

* * * Yes, if I were certain that Baldassarre Calvo was alive and that I 
ae free him, by whatever exertions or perils, I would go now—now I have the 
money ; it was useless to debate the matter before. I wouldgonow * * * * 
and tell the whole truth.” This was his first real colloquy with himself; he had 
gone on following the impulses of the moment, and one of those impulses had been 
to conceal half the fact; he had never considered this part of his conduct long 
enough to face the consciousness of his motives for the concealment. What was the 
use of telling the whole? It was true, the thought had crossed his mind several 
times since he had quitted Nauplia that, after all, it was a great relief to be quit of 
Baldassarre. * * * * * * ‘DoT not owe ‘something to myself?” said Tito, 
inwardly, with a slight movement of his shoulders, the first he had made since he 
turned to look at the florins. ‘ Before I quit everything, and incur again all the risks 
of which I am even now weary, I must at least have a reasonable hope. AmI to 
spend my life ina wandering search? J believe he is dead. 1 will place my florins 
at interest to-morrow.” 

When, the next morning, Tito put this determination into act he had chosen his 
color in the game and had given an inevitable bent to his wishes. He had made it 
impossible that he should not henceforth desire it to be true that his father was dead ; 
impossible that he should not be tempted to baseness rather than that the precise 
facts of his conduct should not remain forever concealed. 


Observe how slight was this step on the downward path, and how 
easy then to be retraced! But observe, also, at what pains is the 
novelist to leave no chance that we shall fail to note the lesson, at 
what pains to leave us in no doubt of its significance. She pauses to 
sum up with this generalization : 


Under every guilty secret there is a brood of guilty wishes, whose unwholesome, 
infecting life is cherished by the darkness, The contaminating effects of deeds often 
lies less in the commission than iin the consequent adjustment of our desires—the 
enlistment of our self-interest on the side of falsity. 


It is needless to follow the succeeding steps of the downfall of our 
handsome, gifted, well-meaning but pleasure-loving hero; to show 
how he went on to deny his father and leave him to misery, to de- 
ceive an innocent and loving woman by a mock marriage, to betray 
every trust that was reposed in him. They are all detailed with the 
same minuteness of analysis; nothing is concealed or left in doubt ; 
the six-years’ record fills a volume of five hundred pages. 

In Macbeth, on the other hand, all the tremendous history is com- 
pressed into an hour’s reading. Instead of being able to look at the 
man, his face, figure, dress, accent, manner, we have only his words, 
and these only at a few momentous epochs, separated sometimes by 
long intervals of time. All those “reiterated choices of good or 
evil’’ which, in the other, we have been able to watch as we went 
about with him day after day are here seen only as by lightning 
flashes which illuminate the scene for a moment and are gone again. 
We know not when the cheek flushed or the frame thrilled with the 
‘first painful suggestion of evil,’’ when the ‘‘first serious struggle 
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with himself’’ came, when the first ‘‘ brood of guilty wishes’’ took 
possession as heralds of later acts. We know nothing of his life in 
those early years which ever have so large an influence in shaping 
character, absolutely nothing of his career before the fatal meeting on 
Forres Heath. All those things which in a novel would have been 
explained with careful elaboration are left to inference. Hence arise 
a train of questions. Had Macbeth any thought of murder previous 
to the interview with the witches? If so, when? Had he had any 
conversation with his wife about the matter, and was the plan due to 
Macbeth or Lady Macbeth? Was Macbeth an ‘‘ ambitious, noble 
hero, yielding to a deep-laid, hellish temptation’’—was he a bloody 
villain, or was he a mere craven? Had Lady Macbeth fortified her- 
self with stimulants on the night of Duncan’s murder, or was she only 
“‘made bold’’ by the knowledge that the grooms’ sleep was drugged ? 
Was her fainting real or feigned? her death by suicide or from 
despair? Did she know of the plans against Banquo, and did she, 
too, see his ghost at the banquet? Was Banquo an upright, single- 
minded soul or a fawning hypocrite? Does the play include the 
seventeen years that history gives to Macbeth’s reign, or is the action 
limited to a few weeks or, at most, months? 

Because such questions as these ‘‘ return to plague the inventor,”’ 
it is obvious that the drama makes much larger demands upon the 
reader than the novel, by calling upon him to supply much that is 
supplied for him in the novel ; that it demands from him not only a 
much closer attention, so that no touch or hint or word escape him, 
not only much more reflection in order that he may interpret the sig- 
nificance of these as indications of character, but also another exer- 
cise of mind, zmagination, in order to fill in the gaps and determine 
the unknown from the known. He must himself construct the physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual traits, much as the naturalist must from a 
dry bone reconstruct the living, moving frame of the animal of 
which he has had no sight ; but with this difference, that while natu- 
ralists of equal knowledge will agree in their animal, scarcely any 
two will agree entirely in their Macbeth or Hamlet or Lear, owing to 
the variable quality of the imagination which recreates them. 

Every play, after due attention and reflection, reveals itself as a 
skeleton whose substance is known by these signs : 

1. The words and acts of each character, always bearing in mind 
the circumstances and motives which may color and modify his sin- 
cerity of speech and action. 

2. The light in which each is regarded by others, bearing in mind 
their individual bias as modifiers of their judgments. 

3. The author’s own view so far as may be gathered from the whole 
course of the play, just as in real life we judge a man from his general 
course of action, habit of mind, and modes of expression. 

Availing ourselves, then, of such things as these, using them as 
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legitimate materials whereby the imagination may reproduce Macbeth, 
and what do we find?-. At the very outset, we meet all the people 
whose fortunes we are to follow; we see them, each occupying his 
own place and with all the forces of the hour at work, so that, had 
the play been left as a fragment at the close of the first two acts, and 
had we been compelled to look at these alone and without any of the 
light of subsequent events, we should still have had abundant material 
out of which to construct clearly defined pictures of the leading 
characters up to that point of time. Indeed, for such a task, I am 
inclined to think the fragment were better than the whole play ; for 
now we constantly tend to read back into the words of these early 
scenes the motives and acts of a later time, and in so doing lose sight 
of what I conceive to be the leading purpose, artistic and moral, of 
the play—namely, to show the gradual change of character, and by 
what means. 

Suppose, then, we read these first two acts as they were meant to 
be read, simply in their own light, and how do we feel toward the 
hero, Macbeth? How does one naturally feel toward a soldier, brave 
in battle, beloved by his companions-in-arms, admired and honored 
by his King, tender and thoughtful for his wife, a man of whom we 
hear no syllable of criticism save that he is ‘‘ too full of human kindness 
to catch the nearest (and bloodiest) way’’ ?—and this, by comparison 
with the rash and fierce passions of the speaker, might not imply any 
undue mildness. It is when this fine and spirited figure is in the first 
flush of victory, while the praises of his captain and his general for 
two successive feats of valor are still ringing in our ears, that we 
catch our first glimpse of him. It is only a glimpse, but it is a very 
momentous one, for it includes an interview of a remarkable nature. 
History is full of instances of warriors and statesmen who, in like cir- 
cumstances, elated, eager, ambitious, impatient to know the future, 
have gone to the oracles. But Macbeth had not to wait to inquire of 
any oracle, for the oracles have sought him out, have even made 
themselves visible in supernatural shape, have stopped him, whether 
he will or no, to deliver to him their prophetic greeting. They 
salute him with a new title, present, and a still higher, the highest in 
the land, to come. Scarcely have they vanished before their first 
words are confirmed, and he learns from the King’s own messengers 
that he is already that which but a moment before he had declared, 
‘stood not within the prospect of belief.’’ Is it strange, that any- 
thing so singular should have produced a marked mental effect >— 
that instantly his thought should have leaped to the reflection, ‘‘ The 
greatest is behind’’? When portions of a vivid dream are remark- 
ably fulfilled, high expectation in regard to the rest is almost sure to 
follow ; how much more, then, the effect of the audible words and 
visible presence of these mysterious creatures, seen by two persons, 
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and therefore not to be dismissed as fictions of a disordered brain ! 
Banquo is no less moved than Macbeth ; he, too, feels, 


Tis strange ; 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence, 


But Macbeth has a more vivid imagination ; with him all things take 
shape at once ; and besides, the promise is to him personally, and not 
to his posterity. Therefore, while in Banquo the curiosity and aston- 
ishment lead only to vague and general reflections on the nature of 
evil, in Macbeth a host of tumultuous visions crowd and press each 
other—a throne, a horrid image, a murder, “ fantastical,’’ it is true, 
and he knows them to be so, but yet so clear in his mind that they 
seem even more real than the actual surroundings. Does he welcome 
these fancies? Is he blind to their real nature? By no means. He 
calls them ‘‘ horrible imaginings,’’ tries to banish them— 


If chance will have me King, why, chance may crown me, 
Without my stir ; 


would leave all to the future— 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day ; 


wishes counsel— 


Think upon what hath chanc’d, and at more time, 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 

Our free hearts each to other, * * * 

Till then, enough. 


Is this the way of a man loving evil either by nature or by use? 
Rather, does he not say in every possible form, ‘‘ Get thee behind 
me, Satan’’? Who of us, seeing the object of our dearest hopes sud- 
denly spread out before us, could do more? Would we not first see 
only the good to ourselves, and then hasten to consider by what 
means it could be accomplished? If only by evil means, then indeed 
comes the test of character. That Macbeth began by resisting temp- 
tation is a fact that has been too little noted. In this conflict with 
himself the victory lay with his better nature ; and just in proportion 
as his imagination was quicker than that of a more prosaic man, so 
was his temptation greater and his victory more glorious. 

But the battle is not to be won so easily. The ‘supernatural 
soliciting’’ has indeed been put to rest for the time, but the ugly 
thoughts come trooping again at the unwelcome moment when Mal- 
colm, made Prince of Cumberland, becomes another obstacle in his 
way. Now, indeed, come the ‘‘ black and deep desires.’’ Desires 
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only, no distinct plans as yet, mark that; he is not bad enough for 
these, he has only ‘enlisted his self-interest on the side of falsity.’’ 
And, too, even at this moment, which we recognize as the real birth- 
date of his guilt, there is still a recoil of his gentler part. He says: 


let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


When his wife, eager, ready, full of the one thought, pushes aside 
the husband’s loving greeting to urge him to “ put the night’s great 
business into her despatch,’’ he makes the simple answer, ‘‘ We will 
speak further.’’ Not yet is he ready to enter into her plan, though 
it demands nothing of him but silence and a serene face. But the 
wife’s instigation has its due effect, and he now yields so far as to 
count the cost of the act 7f it were done. Setting aside any conside- 
rations about a future life, upon which he would take the chances, he 
sums up present restraints—his relationship to Duncan as kinsman, 
subject, host ; Duncan’s own good qualities and the world’s conse- 
quent verdict ; the risk to his present popularity, which he would fain 
wear a little longer. Not the loftiest moral considerations truly, yet 
good in their place ; not a wholly bad man, certainly, but as certainly 
not a thoroughly upright one. It is not a high sense of rectitude, 
but rather a balance of advantages that is in his mind, for he goes on 
to reflect that against all this he has nothing to offer ‘‘ but only vault- 
ing ambition.’’ Is it worth the price? ‘‘ We will proceed no further 
in this business,’’ he tells his wife at their next interview. 

But now he has something much harder to overcome than ambitious 
longings, morbid visions, or guilty wishes—taunts of fickleness and 
of cowardice, expostulation, argument, threats; and this, too, from a 
woman, and a woman whom he loves. More than this, she appeals 
to his honor asa man. She reminds him that it was himself that did 
at first ‘‘ break this enterprise,’’ just when we do not know, but prob- 
ably in the time long before, when present circumstances seemed so 
far from being in the “ prospect of belief’’ that no harm was likely 
to come from even the wildest day-dreams. Yet even this is now 
turned against him. Would he, then, now go back on what he had 
once said? Is this the way he keeps his word as a man? One mo- 
ment more of hesitation—‘‘ If we should fail ?’’ The answer, 

We fail! 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail, 


joined to a recital of the plan in all its details, ends the struggle, and, 
yielding to evil within and evil without, Macbeth declares, 


I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 


The deed is done. Macbeth is a murderer. Go again into the 
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room he will not ; look on it again he dare not ; is afraid of his own 
thoughts ; shudders to think that not all great Neptune’s ocean will 
wash the blood from his hand ; wishes that the knocking might waken 
his victim. Yet so swiftly does one sin involve another, so surely 
does never the ‘‘ assassination trammel up the consequence,’’ that in 
the very next moment he rushes into another crime as bloody to cover 
up suspicion of the first. Truly, it is only the first step that costs. 
In the original plan nothing was contemplated but one murder, ac- 
companied by certain acts designed to avert suspicion ; but the moral 
barriers once thrown down, all hesitation is at an end, all self-ques- 
tioning is omitted, and hands which have once been steeped in blood 
do not shrink from plunging a dagger into the sleeping and innocent 
grooms. 

Afterward, with remorseless premeditation, follow the murder of 
Banquo and the tragedy at Macduff’s castle. The Macbeth of this 
later time is one in whom a continuous course of crime has wrought 
its full work. All the agitation that filled his mind, all those reflec- 
tions upon the obligations of kindred, friendship, and humanity, all 
that horror of the details previous to the murder of Duncan, are 
absent from his later crimes. The whole aspect and bearing of the 
man indicate a person long hardened in wickedness. 

As a study of conscience, the play ends here. For Macbeth knows 
no more inward struggles; ‘‘direness familiar to his slaughterous 
thoughts ’’ has deadened him to such subtle tortures; he has ‘‘ in 
blood stepp’d in so far’’ that he is simply hateful to us, and, except 
for the glorious poetry of his habitual speech, which never fails him, 
not even during his desperate death at bay, we care little what 
becomes of him. 

Shakespeare was intent simply on showing human life as it is. So 
was George Eliot. The ways of temptation are always the same ways. 
It is not in battalions and bearing black banners to proclaim their 
real nature that ugly suggestions and evil wishes make their ap- 
proaches, but at ordinary and unexpected moments when, off guard as 
it were, the man’s better nature is surprised and fails to recognize an 
enemy. If he but so much as listen, the outposts are already gained ; 
a wrong once committed leaves a stain that will not out and furnishes 
a reason for fresh baseness; a crime which sheds no blood may be 
more cruel than actual murder. To the Scottish Thane, no less than 
to his humbler Florentine brother, apply the solemn sayings of the 
novelist : 


We prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil 
that gradually determines character. 

Our lives make a moral tradition for our individual selves, as the life of mankind 
at large makes a moral tradition for the race; and to have once acted greatly seems 
to be a reason why we should always be noble. 


Macbeth and Tito are alike because their history is the history of 
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all doers of wickedness. They are, first of all, human—human even 
when acting under supernatural instigation, human in good, human in 
ill, human in every incident and relation. To Shakespeare it is due 
that human life was, for the first time, set in its rightful place as a study 
of supreme moment. That his followers are to be found rather among 
novelists than among dramatists, is simply a fact determined by the 
conditions of the times. If, in the future, they shall speak in still 
other manner, it will make no difference. They who, like him, 
though it may be far behind him, have the eye to see, the heart to 
knaw, the pen to set forth all the pathos, the pain, the bliss, the glory 


of Zving, are Shakespeare’s true successors and workers in the greatest 
field of literary art. 


Quincy, ILL. wha, 4b, Pte Malan 





ANNALS OF THE CAREER OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. 


1564, February 26th.—Christopher Marlowe, son of John Marlowe, 
shoemaker [and clerk of St. Mary’s?], was baptized at St. George the 


Martyr’s, Canterbury. 

1579.—Easter to Christmas. Marlowe received three quarterly pay- 
ments of one pound each as exhibitioner at the King’s School, Can- 
terbury. 

1581, March 17th.—‘‘ Marlin’’ matriculated at Benet (now Corpus 
Christi) College, Cambridge. P 

1583.—‘* Xrof Marlyn’’ took the degree of A. B. 

1587.—‘*Chr. Marley’’ took the degree of A. M. and in the same 
year translated Coluthus’ Rape of Helen (Coxeter). 

1587.—After taking his A. M. degree Marlowe doubtless came to 
London, and his Zaméburlaine (in two parts) must have been exhib- 
ited in that year by the Admiral’s men at the Curtain, as the ballad 
on The Atheists Tragedy* informs us. 

1588, March zgth.—Green’s Perimedes was entered S. R. in the 
address prefixed to which ‘‘that atheist Zaméburlan”’ is alluded to. 

1588.—Doctor Faustus was acted by the Admiral’s men. The 
ballad founded on it was entered S. R. February 28th, 1588-9, and 
The Taming of a Shrew, which contains a line imitated from one in 
Faustus, was in existence before August 23d, 1589, when Greene’s 
Menaphon, containing satirical allusions to it, was entered S. R. 

1588-89, after December 23d, 1588. Compare ‘‘now the Guise is 
dead’’ (Prologue); Zhe Jew of Malta was performed, but not by the 


* There is no ground for Mr. Bullen’s statement that this ballad is a forgery. 
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same company. ‘This play appears in Henslow’s list of performances 
at the Rose, February 26th, 1592 (and thirteen times in all), by L. 
Strange’s players, but the old plays acted by them were obtained 
from the Queen’s company. ‘The plays written by Marlowe for the 
Admiral’s men, Zamburlaine and Faustus, do not appear in Henslow’s 
list till August-September, 1594, when these men were acting at the 
Rose and L. Strange’s had just left that theatre some eighteen months. 
This fact that Marlowe had quitted the Admiral’s men and joined the 
Queen’s, for which Greene and Peele and Lodge were still writing, is 
of vital importance for the understanding of the shifty character of 
Greene’s behavior toward Marlowe, yet it has, in common with nearly 
all similar data, been neglected by Marlowe’s biographers. It did 
not lie on the surface. 

1589-90.—Marlowe planned the Henry VJ series and wrote for the 
Queen’s men a portion of 7, 2 Henry VJ in conjunction with others. 
The proof of this will be given hereafter. It would involve much 
repetition of subsequent articles if it were given here. A small por- 
tion of Zhe Troublesome Reign of King John may also be assigned to 
him—date 1589. 

1589, August 23d.—Greene’s Menaphon was entered S. R., which 
contains neither in the story nor in Nash’s address any disparaging 
allusion to Marlowe. The passage usually relied on to the contrary 
(on *‘ idiot art-masters’’) palpably alludes to the author of Zhe Zam- 
ing of a Shrew and other writers for Pembroke’s company, not to 
Marlowe. 

1590, August 14th.— Zamébur/aine (both parts) was entered on S. R. 

1590.—Marlowe left the Queen’s men and joined Pembroke’s, for 
whom he probably wrote Zdwayd ///. In the first of Greene’s Never 
too Late, written before November in that year, we find an allusion to 
the Ave Cesar! in I, i: ‘‘If the cobler’’ (Marlowe, the shoe- 
maker’s son) ‘‘ have taught thee to say Ave Cesar,’ etc., says Tully 
to Roscius, the player. I have searched every play of a date suffi- 
ciently early that is accessible to me and found it in no other than this 
one. 

1590-92.—Marlowe wrote 3 Henry VI and Edward I] for Pem- 
broke’s men. 

1592, September 2zoth.—Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, containing 
his celebrated address to Marlowe, Peele, and Lodge (not Nash), was 
entered S. R. 

1593, January 30th.—TZhe Guise, or The Massacre of Paris, was 
acted by L. Strange’s men at the Rose as a mew play. Greene’s 
address, meant to deter Marlowe from joining this company, for 
which Shakespeare was then acting and writing, had evidently no 
effect on him. Peele, however, did not follow his example. 

1593, June 1st.—Christopher Marlowe, slain by Francis Archer, was 
buried at St. Nicholas Church, Deptford. At the time of Marlowe’s 
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death several works of his existed in more or less unfinished condition. 

It appears from a passage in Chapman’s completion of one of them, 

Hero and Leander, Sestiad 3, that the continuation was written in 

accomplishment of Marlowe’s ‘‘ late desires.’” He must have ex- 

pressed these, in this instance, either by word of mouth or, as I think 

more likely, by some writing of quasi-testamentary nature, which 

probably expressed his ‘‘ desires’’ concerning his other works which 

appeared posthumously. The known friends of Marlowe at his death 

were Nash, Chapman, Peele, Lodge, and Shakespeare. Among them 

the editing and completing of these works would probably be divided. 

Lodge was abroad, Chapman finished Hero and Leander, Nash Dido 
for the Chapel children. Peele, in my opinion, brought out Z7tus 
Andronicus for Sussex’s men January 23d, 1594, and Shakespeare used 
the inchoate play of Richard /// as a foundation for his tragedy acted 
by the Chamberlain’s men in the same year. The consideration of the 
grounds of this opinion will be given when I treat of Henry VJ after 
printing the Annals of Greene and Peele. I must ask the reader to 
suspend his judgment on this and similar opinions of mine until all 
the evidence is before him. The method of my arrangement is 
adopted to avoid unnecessary repetition. I need here only point out 
that the Chamberlain’s company, being already in possession of a play 
on the subject of Andronicus, viz. : the Titus and Vespasian produced 
April 11th, 1592, could not accept the extant play, and that the 
external evidence is decisive against this play being written by 
Shakespeare; the account of it by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in his 
Outlines is not reconcilable with other facts in Shakespeare’s career. 

I may also here once for all say that I wish these articles to be free 
from personal controversy: the correctness or incorrectness of my 
results will be abundantly evident from the mutual consistency or 
inconsistency of the various Annals with each other ; yet in the case of 
Marlowe I must make an exception (I trust the only exception) in 
consequence of an attack on me made by a recent editor of his plays. 
Some years ago I suggested tentatively in a half-earnest magazine arti- 
cle that the description of the fall of Troy in Hamlet might have 
been originally written to complete Marlowe’s Dido, seeing that the 
corresponding passage in that play was evidently written by Nash. 
Marlowe’s editor adopts without acknowledgment my view of the 
authorship and describes my suggestion as to the Hamlet passage as a 
‘* titanic absurdity, gross as a mountain, open, palpable.’’ His own 
opinion is that the description in Dido, written either by Marlowe or, 
as he thinks, by Nash, was ‘‘ durdesqued’’ by Shakespeare in Hamlet. 
That is to say that Shakespeare either ridiculed the work of his ‘‘ dead 
shepherd ’’ friend, or in the very year after Nash’s death, took the 
earliest opportunity of making laughing-stock on the stage of the work 
of one who was no longer able to retaliate. I leave the reader to 
choose which view of gewf/e Shakespeare he prefers. 
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So few of Marlowe’s works were published in his lifetime that I 


thought it more convenient to put the dates of publication here in 
tabular form. 





| 











ENTRIES IN S, R, | TITLE. EDITIONS. 
——T >. | — 
1590, August 14th, (1, 2 Zamburlaine, 1590 a and qto:) 1592, 1597, 
| 1605-6. 
1591, —— \Reign of King John, (1591, 1611, 1622, 
1593, July 6th, |\Edward I/, 1594, 1598, 1612, 1622 (acted by 
| Queen Anne’s men), 
1593, September 8th, | Hero and Leander, 1598 (twice), 1600, 1606, 1609, 
1629, 1637. 
1594, February 6th, |Lucan, Book J, 1600. 
*1594, March 12th, |Anmdronicus, 1600, 1611. 
*1594, May 17th, | York and Lancaster, 1594, 1600, 1619. 
*1595, | Few of Malta, 1633 (acted by Queen Henrietta’s 
company). 
¢. 1595, |Richard Duke of York,.1595, 1600, 1619. 
1595, November 26th, |Massacre of Paris, lc. 1695. 
¢. 1597 (Middleburgh),| Zdward ///, 1596, 1599, 1609, 1617, 1625. 
1601, January Ist, Elegies from Ovid, |Various editions, n, d. 
Doctor Faustus, |1604, 1609, 1616, 1620, 1624, 1631, 
1663. 





It should be noticed as an important point of evidence touching 
the authorship of Henry VJ that the three asterisked plays were 
printed for T. Millington. The only other play entered for him on 
S. R. was Henry V,and this was immediately transferred to T. 
Pavier. 

Tamburlaine was the very first play published that had been per- 
formed at a public theatre. For this publication Harvey attempted, 
after Marlowe’s death, to ridicule him in his Sonnets. ‘‘ Weep, 
Paul’s, thy Tamburlaine vouchsafes to die.’’ Paul’s Churchyard was 
then, as Paternoster Row is now, the locality of publishers. Again, 
he says, ‘‘ Whose corpse on Paul’s, whose mind triumphed o’er Kent ;”’ 
and again, ‘‘ Vowed he not to Paul’s asecond bile ?”’ and finally, he 
calls Marlowe ‘‘ the highest mind that ever haunted Paul’s or hunted 
wind.’’ ‘These allusions have not hitherto been noticed, even by Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, who quotes the sonnets in which they occur. I must 
not, however, be supposed to underrate this gentleman’s labors. We 
owe much to him for reprinting neglected MSS. and making accessi- 
ble to students plays hitherto confined to a few libraries. He is worth- 
ily following the steps of Professor Arber and Dr. Grosart. 

Nevertheless, I can but reprobate such language as the following, 
applied by Mr. Bullen to a theory held by the scholarly and painstak- 
ing Dyce, who stands by the side of Marlowe at the head of all 
workers in the English early drama, far above all his successors in the 
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same field. ‘‘ Earless and unabashed must be the critic who would 
charge Marlowe with any complicity in the authorship of Zhe Trouble- 
some Reign of King John.’’ ‘There are portions near the end of the 
second part which have as yet a probability of such authorship. I do 
not, however, now prejudge the question, although I hastily, perhaps, 
declared my opinion against Marlowe’s claim in my edition of the 
play, couched, I hope, in moderate language. 

Of course, in a life on which so much has been written as Marlowe’s, 
much that is new cannot be expected in these Annals. Nevertheless, 
they bring into strong relief the all-important point of Marlowe’s fre- 
quent change of theatrical company: Admiral’s, 1587-8; Queen’s, 
1589; Pembroke’s, 1590-2; Strange’s, 1593. These have been 
neglected by all his editors and biographers. We shall see their im- 


portance hereafter. 


LONDON. 
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BACONIAN THEORY—continued. 

Historic Doubts Respecting Shakespeare, illustrating Infidel Objec- 
tions Against the Bible. Philadelphia, 1853. 16mo. 

Bacon Theory. Zhe Literary World (Boston), XIV, 12, 25, 80, 
131, 181; XV, 80, 184, 201, 375, 422. Wm. J. Rolfe. 

The Shakespearean Myth—William Shakespeare and Circumstantial 
Evidence. Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati, Clarke & Co., 1881. 
I2mo. 

Bacon’s Promus of Formularies and Elegancies. Illustrated and 
Elucidated by Passages from Shakespeare. Mrs, Henry Pott. 
London, 1883. 8vo. 

Did Francis Bacon Write Shakespeare? 32 Reasons for Believing 
that He Did. Mrs. Henry Pott. London, Quest & Co., 1884. 
16mo, ‘ 
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The Authorship of Shakespeare, with Appendix of Additional Mat- 
ters, including a Notice of the Recently Discovered Northumber- 
land MS., with Introduction. 3d edition. Boston, Hurd & 
Houghton, 1876. 

Bacon and Shakespeare. John Laird, Jr. Forfar, Scotland. 

BALLADS. (See ARMADA SONGs.) 

BAPTISM HOME FAMILY. (See Stratrorp-on-Avon,) 
BAT. (See Animats, FoLK-LoreE, SUPERSTITION. ) 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. (See FLETCHER, JOHN.) 

Cursory Notes on Beaumont and Fletcher as Edited by Rev. A. 
Dyce, and on his New Notes on Shakespeare. John Mitford. 
London, 1856. 8vo. 

BED, SECOND-BEST. (See WILL.) 
William Shakespeare and Mr, Francis Bacon’s Scrap-Books. Ap- 
pleton Morgan. Zhe American (Chicago) Monthly, June, 1884. 
BEN JONSON. (See Jonson, BEN.) 
BERGOMASK. (See Masque.) — 
BETROTHAL. (See WIFE.) 
BETTERTON, THOMAS. (See Actors, CONTEMPORARIES, THE- 
ATRES. 

Some ee aidan from Burbage to Fechter. Austin Brereton. 
London, David Bogue, 1885. 12mo. 

Theatrical Portraits; or, The Days of Shakespeare, Betterton, Gar- 
rick, and Kemble. Walter Donaldson. London, Varnham & Co., 
1870. 8vo. 

BIBLE. (See RELIGION.) 
BIBLE, KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF. (See REticion.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Unquestionably the best bibliography of editions of and works relating to 
Shakespeare is article “ Shakespeare” in Allibone’s great Dictionary of 
Authors, published by Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, to which work 
of vast erudition and patience this Index acknowledges its exceeding 
obligation. (It is inclusive of and a large addition to Lowndes.) 

For bibliographies of special subjects, see titles of those subjects. 


BILLIARDS. 

Some Shakespearean Commentators. Appleton Morgan. Cincin- 
nati, R. Clarke & Co., 1882. 12mo. 

Cleopatra’s Billiards. A. A. Adee. Literary World (Boston), 
XIV, 131. 

BIRDS. (See ANIMALS, FOLK-LORE, SUPERSTITION. ) 

The Ornithology of Shakespeare Critically Examined, Explained, 
and Illustratated. James E. Harting. London, Van Voorst, 
1871. 8vo. 

Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. T. F. Thistleton-Dyer. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1884. 8vo. 

Animal Lore of Shakespeare’s Time. Including Quadrupeds, Birds, 
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Reptiles, Fish, and Insects. Emma Phipson. London, Kegan, 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1883. 12mo. 

BIRTHDAY. 

The Birthday and Name of Shakespeare. P. Cunningham. Once 
a Week (London), VIII, 460. 

On Shakespeare’s Traditional Birthday. C. M. Ingleby. Zransac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. X, part iii, N. S. 
London, 1871. 8vo. 

Diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon from 
1648 to 1679. Ed. Charles Severn. London, 1839. 8vo. 

The Shakespearean Myth—William Shakespeare and Circumstantial 
Evidence. Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati, R. Clarke & Co., 
1881. 12mo. 

The Argument on the Assumed Birthday of Shakespeare Reduced 
to Shape. Bolton Corney. London, 1864. 8vo. 

BIRTHPLACE. (See STRATFORD-ON-AVON. ) 

The Hoax of the Birthhouse of Shakespeare. Bentley’s Quarterly 
Review (London), XXIII, 279. 

Shakespeare’s Home, Visited and Described by Washington Irving, 
F. W. Fairholt, and J. F. Sabin, and the Complete Prose Works 
of Shakespeare. New York, 1877. 

Stratford-on-Avon, From the Earliest ‘Times to the Death of William 
Shakespeare. Sidney L. Lee. London, Macmillan, 1884. Folio. 

Shakespeare: His Birthplace and its Neighborhood. George R. 
Wise. London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1861. 

Shakespeare: His Birthplace, Home, and Grave. John Jephson. 
London, 1864. 12mo. 

Shakespeare’s Country. R.G. Kingsley. Zhe English Illustrated 
(London) Magazine, March and April, 1885. 

BLACKAMOOR. 

The Blackamoors in Othello. D. Cook. Once a Week (London), 
XV, 272. 

BLACKFRIARS ESTATE. 

The Deed of Bargain and Sale of the Blackfriars Estate. Verbatim 
copy. Appendix to Outline of the Life of Shakespeare. J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. 4th Ed. London, Longmans, 1884. 8vo. 

BLACKFRIARS THEATRE. (See THEATRES.) 

Verbatim Copy. Deed of Feoffment from Sir William More of Losely, 
etc., to James Burbage, 4 February, 1596, Conveying Portion of 
Premises in Blackfriars afterwards Converted into Blackfriars 
Theatre. In Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. 4th Ed. London, Longmans, 1884. 8vo. 

BOOKS. (See Liprary.) 

Observations on an Autograph of Shakespeare in Florio’s Trans- 
lation of Montaigue, and the Orthography of the Name, in a 
Letter to J. Gage, Esq. Sir F. Madden. London, 1837. 4to. 
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BONES, SHAKESPEARE’S. (See EXHUMATION PROJECT.) 
BOTANY. 

Plant-Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare. Ellacombe. London. 

Shakespeare on Timber, Trees, Shakespeare’s Use of Timber Trade 
Terms, Shakespeare’s Trees, their Legends and Histories. Zhe 
Timber Trades’ Journal (London), 1873-1874. 

Shakespeare’s Garden, or The Plants and Flowers named in his 
Works Described and Defined. Sidney Beesly. London, 1864. 
8vo. 

The Flowers of Shakespeare, Fifty Groups; G. Giraud. London, 
1845, 1850. ,4to. . 

The Shakespearian Flora, Leo, H. Grindon. Manchester, 1883. 

Shakespearian Bouquet. The Flowers and Plants of Shakespeare, 
with their Scientific Names and Quotations from his Works 
Wherein Allusion is Made to Them. William Elder. Paisley, 
W. B. Watson, 1872. 8vo. 

Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. T. F. Thistleton-Dyer. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1884. 8vo. 

BROOCH, SHAKESPEARE’S. (See REtIcs.) 
BRUNO, GIORDANO. (See GiorpDANo Bruno.) 
BURBAGE, JAMES. (See BLackrriars THEATRE.) 
BURBAGE, RICHARD. (See Actors, THEATRES.) 

Some Famous Hamlets from Burbage to Fechter. Austin Brereton. 

London, David Bogue, 1885. 12mo. 
BURIAL. (See EXHUMATION PROJECT. ) 
BUSINESS RELATIONS. (See Asstracts or TITLE, DocuMEnTs, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, THEATRES. ) 

Shakespeare and the Stage. Victoria (London), XXXI, 156; Co/- 
burn’s New Monthly Magazine (London), CXXX, 419. 

Shakespeare as a Player and Poet. E. P. Evans. TZhe Lakeside 
Monthly (Chicago), II, 73. 

Shakespeare as a Theatre Proprietor. H. Wright. /ewitt’s Ant- 
guary (London), IV, 142. 

Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
London, Longmans, 1881-1884. 8vo. 

The Shakespearean Myth—William Shakespeare and Circumstantial 
Evidence. Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati, Clarke & Co., 1881. 
12mo. 

New Particulars Regarding the Works of Shakespeare: in a Letter to 
the Rev. A. Dyce. J. P. Collier. London, 1836. 8vo. 

BUST, THE STRATFORD. (See Portraits.) 

Shakespeare’s Portraits Phrenologically Considered. E. T. Craig. 
Edited by J. Parker Norris. Philadelphia, 1875. 8vo. 

The Portraits of Shakespeare. J. Parker Norris. Philadelphia, 
1885. Robert M. Lindsay. 4to. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS. 






[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.] 


‘“* BRAKES OF ICE.’’* 
I, 


Mr. Adee and Dr. Ingleby are very near the window next the 
morning sun. The line must not suffer emendation or change in the 
slightest degree. I wonder there has been so much confusion and 
learned nonsense in regard to it. The difficulty has grown out of a 
lack of knowledge of ancient terms as applied to the common affairs 
of men. The word ‘‘brakes’’ is a technical one, being general, 
while ‘‘ ice-brakes,’’ or brakes of ice, is more specific. 

Among countrymen, farmers, wagoners, and others, in the winter- 
time, when the hills are glazy with ice and the way steep, they are ac- 
customed to use the ice-brake to retard the load and keep it and the 
vehicle from overwhelming the horses and driver ; they put down the 
brakes—ice-brakes. It is usually a big, rough chain thrown round 
the felloes of the wheel near the ground. It is sometimes called a 
rough lock, It is a most efficient restraint and hold-back. Howa 
carriage or wagon would go whizzing down hill but for some such 
contrivance ! 

But there are some natures so incapable of being restrained, so 
slippery in all their ways and doings, that even an “ ice-brake’’ is no 
impediment ; and, what is worse, they are not called upon in courts 
to answer or by society to make reparation; ‘‘ they answer none.’’ 
Others, of different dispositions, are not allowed any exemptions or 
excuse, even for small faults ; they are held to strict accountability. 


Siras H. WRIGHT. 
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WASHINGTON. 
He, 


The able article of Mr. Adee interests but fails to convince those 
who hold, with Dr. Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon), that ‘‘so much 
is certain, that the idea hidden in the words ‘ drakes of ice’ must be 
antithetical to ‘ a fault alone.’’’ Such views have led the majority of 
editors to adopt the correction, ‘‘vice’’ for ‘‘ice.’’ Dyce, in note 





* See Mr. Adee’s paper in SHAKESPEARIANA for March, 1885.—Ep. N. & Q. 
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(37) to Comedy of Errors, gives numerous examples where the initial 
‘«V”’ has been misprinted. 

I would venture to suggest the further correction of through for 
“* from ;’’ the error may have arisen from confounding the abbrevi- 
ations ¢hro and frd. The passage would then stand : 


Well, heaven forgive him! and forgive us all! 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall; 

Some run ¢hrough brakes of vice, and answer none ; 
And some condemnéd for a fault alone. 


** Run through brakes of vice’’ has the same meaning as (Z7wo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona V, iv, 112) ‘‘ run through all th’ sins.’’ Brakes has 
here the sense of dense growth of shrub or fruit-tree. So Paradise Lost 
V, 326: 


But I will haste, and from each bow and drake, 
Each plant and joucy gourd, will pluck such choice 
To entertain our angel guest, etc. 


The use of ‘‘drakes’’=rank growth may recall the idea in Hamlet 
III, iv, 150: 


Repent what’s past, avoid what is to come, 
And do not spread the comfort on the weeds 
To make them ranker. 


Lucrece, 603: 


How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ! 


and Hamiet I, ii, 135: 


Fie on’t! ah fie! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely ; 


and Othello I, iii, 322: 


. 
Virtue! a fig! ’tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus, Our bodies are our gar- 
dens, to the which our wills are gardeners. 


“« Answer none"’ is illustrated by Meas. for Meas. Ul, ii, 103: 


And do him right that, axswering one foul wrong, 
Gives not to act another, 


Thus, ‘‘ a fault,’ in the eyes of Escalus, becomes ‘‘ one foul wrong’’ 
in the language of Angelo. 
In Henry VII/: I, ii, 75: 


’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. 


Here ‘‘drake’’ is again=dense growth, but it is of thorns and 
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brambles of the outside world, not the rank wildness of an evil nature. 
Compare (As You Like It I, iii, 12) 


Oh! how full of briers is this working-day world, 
and (3 Henry V7; Il, ii, 174) 
And I—like one lost in a thorny wood, 
That rents the thorns and is rent with the thorns, 
Seeking a way. 
To pass through brakes seems to have been a proverbial expression ; 
so Ben Jonson, Epistle to Master Colby, Underwoods, xxxii: 
Look on the false and cunning man that loves 
No person, nor is loved. What ways he proves 
To gain upon his belly: and at last 
Crushed in the snaky érakes that he had past ! 


To pass through has a totally different sense from ‘‘ ~uz’’ through. 
B. G. KINNEAR. 
LONDON. 
III. 


Notwithstanding the ingenious and scholarly interpretation main- 
tained by Mr. Adee of the crux ‘‘ brakes of ice,’’ found in Measure 
for Measure Il, i, 39, yet there are many readers who cannot alto- 
gether agree that his solution of the problem is manifestly right or 
fully satisfactory. ce has been deemed a misprint, and should prob- 
ably read Jaw. In the Folio of 1623 the word is printed with a 
capital I; and if in a blurred manuscript the word /aw were written 
with a capital L, it is altogether a supposable case that a careless com- 
positor may have misread and erred in printing the former word for 
the latter, as each have the same number of letters and look somewhat 
alike in chirography. Similar mistakes are not uncommon in typog- 
raphy. The word drake technically applies to a horse’s bit or snaffle, 
but here it metaphorically signifies to curb, rein in, check, restrain, 
restrict. The phrase, ‘‘and answer none,’’ would evidently mean 
accountable, amenable, liable—an account to be rendered to law and 
justice. Compare the poet’s application of answer and also of daw 
and curd (brake) : 


He will call you to so hot an answer for it. 


Their faults are open: 
Arrest them to the answer of the daw.—Henry V ; II, ii, 142. 


Kings are earth’s gods; in vice their /ew’s their will. 
—FPericles I, i, 103. 
Hence we would read : 


Some run from brakes of /aw, and answer none: 
And some condemned for a fault alone ; 


or, paraphrased—‘‘ Some run counter to the restraints or curbs of 
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law and are not held accountable or answerable thereto, while some 
are condemned and suffer for a trivial fault—a single misdemeanor.”’ 
The two lines completely harmonize, conform perfectly to the aside 
reflection or comment of Escalus and to the doctrine of the associ- 
ation of ideas connected with the play. If the line, as emended, 
seems but a sententious and commonplace bit of generalization—a 
platitude—it must be remembered that it will not be the first time 
that the poet, as well as other writers, has erred in this respect, and 
that what may be deemed a truism at the present time was not one in 
his day, perhaps. 
PHILADELPHIA. J. G. Herr. 


his Scattered Notes on the Text of Shakespeare, p. 142, Mr. Herr proposed to 
read— 
Some run from brakes of gvace, and answer none, 


but he is now convinced that /aw is the proper word, and wishes to withdraw his 
former conjecture.—Ep. N. & Q.] 





HAMLET Ull, ii, 292. 


Ex-Governor Davis, of Minnesota, author of Zhe Law in Shakespeare, 
and a ripe and thoughtful student of the plays, has given me permission 
to communicate to your pages a reading, which seems to me something 
more than ‘‘conjectural,’’ and against which I cannot conceive of even 
a ‘‘conjectural’’ objection. Viz. (Hamiet III, ii, 292): 

After King Claudius has rushed from the play, Hamlet repeats: 


For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 

Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very—pajock ! 


and Horatio says, ‘‘You might have rhymed.’’ Now, what rhymes 
with ‘‘dismantled was’’? Governor Davis says, CLaupius! Hamlet 
suggested the rhyme, and Horatio was quick to see it. The rhyme, I 
need not submit, is as good as most, and in speaking could easily be 
made apparent. It is fully as good as Hamlet’s own prior rhyme, 


It came to pass 
As most like it was, 


or his later one, 


For if the King like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike,—he likes it not, perdy. 


Besides, ‘‘ C/audius’’ is exactly what Hamlet wants his hearers to 
understand that dismantled Denmark now possesses in the place of 
‘« Jove himself.’’ APPLETON MorGAN. 

New York, Nov. 15th, 1884, 
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AS YOU LIKE IT Qi, vii, 53. 


Referring to Dr. Ingleby’s note on a passage in As You Like Jt, in 


SHAKESPEARIANA for January, 1885, p. 38, it seems to me that Shake- 
speare wrote: 


He, that a fool doth very wisely hit, 
Doth, very sezsibly although he smart, 
Seem senseless of the bob, etc.; 


i. é., although he smarts very keenly (sensibly) he affects unconscious- 
ness. Or else I would suggest to read as follows : 


Doth, very foolishly although he smart, 
Seem, etc. ; 


i. é., although he is foolish enough to feel the sarcasm, he is not fool- 
ish enough to show his annoyance. H. LItTLeDALE. 
Baropa, InpiA, March 8th, 1885. 





SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


[ The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings 
and whatever is of value and interest in their essays and discussions 
Sor publication in this department.] 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, BRISTOL, ENGLAND, February 28th, 
1885.—Dr. J. N. Langley read ‘‘ Notes on Some Baconianisms in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’’ Papers on ‘ Proteus’’ by Miss 
Emily T. Smith and Miss Florence Herapeth were read. The Society 
resolved to introduce into their work the plays in British Dramatists 
(edited by John S. Keltie and published by Nimmo) and the Doubt- 
ful Plays in the Tauchnitz Series—Zdward [/7, Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, Locrine, A Yorkshire Tragedy, The London Prodigal, The Birth 
of Merlin. 

March 28th, 1885.—The following papers were read: ‘‘ On the Al- 
leged Allegorical Intention of Oberon’s Vision (4 Midsummer Night’ s 
Dream Il, i,148-168),’’ by Mr. C. H. Herford, M. A., who, accepting 
the general interpretation of the “fair Vestal’’ as Queen Elizabeth, 
considered that the first part refers to the Kenilworth festivities, and 
that if any specific person is intended by the ‘‘ Western Flower’’ the 
probabilities are enormously in favor of Lady Essex ; ‘‘A Note on Some 
Plant Allusions in A Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ by Mr. Leo H. 
Grindon, who looked upon the play as second only to Zhe Winter's 
Tale in the matchless beauty of Shakespeare’s references to flowers and 
trees ; commenting upon the ‘‘ orbs upon the green,’’ he suggested 
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that ‘‘ green sour ringlets’? of Zhe Tempest, V,i, 37, was a perpetua- 
ted misprint for ‘‘ greensome ringlets ;’’ ‘‘ Notes on the Language of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream,’ by Mrs. C. I. Spencer, and ‘‘ Puck,’’ 
by Mr. G. Munro Smith. L. M. GRIFFITHs. 





New SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, LONDON, ENGLAND, March 13th.—Dr. 
C. K. Watson in the chair. Mr. S. L. Lee read a paper ‘‘On an 
Elizabethan Learned Society.’’ Mr. Lee spoke strongly on the mis- 
taken estimate of the character of the Elizabethan age as being one 
of tumultuous, ill-directed passion. That there was another side to it 
was shown by the birth of the old Society of Antiquaries, founded in 
1572. Outside the Universities such learned organizations had not 
hitherto existed in England, though flourishing abroad. The dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries had caused a complete cessation of histori- 
ography ; Henry VIII, indeed, sent one man, Leland, to search 
monasteries and other religious foundations for historical matter. 
Mr. Lee then described three great antiquaries—Archbishop Parker, 
William Cecil, and Nicholas Bacon—as three men having a better 
right to be considered representative men of the age than Greene, 
Marlowe, etc. The great need of antiquarian study was secular devel- 
opment ; it is therefore especially interesting to note the large pro- 
portion of laymen in the Society. The list includes every class— 
nobles, statesmen, and scholars such as Camden and Cotton, together 
with merchants and small tradesmen like Stowe, the tailor. It was 
noticeable that English was employed in their disquisitions, not Latin. 
We find these antiquaries on the best of terms with the ordinary men 
of letters, as seen in the case of Jonson and Stowe, of the help given 
by Seldon to Drayton, etc. This may account for the small mention 
of them in the contemporary drama, as they could hardly be intro- 
duced except in a burlesque or travesty of them, which their friendly 
relations with the stage put out of the question. Mr. Lee then sketched 
the decline of the Society through the suppression of private meetings 
owing to a fear of conspiracy; the failure, owing to the death of 
James I, of their schemes for a great literary academy, endowment of 
research, etc., and concluded by insisting that any true interpretation 
of the age must include these men. 

April roth.—Mr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. Mr. F. A. Marshall 
read a paper ‘‘On the Tragedy of Richard J]’’ (Egerton MS., 1694). 
The Egerton MS. contained fifteen plays, most of them written during 
the first forty years of the seventeenth century. The date of Richard 
ZT, however, was entirely a matter of conjecture, but it was certainly 
neither the one seen by Dr. Forman nor the one played in connection 
with the Essex Rebellion. From the nature and quantity of the mar- 
ginal notes, stage directions, etc., it seemed clear that the MS. had 
been used as a playhouse copy. Mr. Marshall held that the play was 
written by an actor, or at least by one with a large experience of the 
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stage, and also that it had probably been much ‘‘cut’’ by the actors 
themselves. It is very ‘‘close,’’ full of movement and bustle, and 
without any poetic flights. Mr. Marshall read the opening scene to 
show the dramatic force and stir with which the play began, and 
passed on to the amusing scene between Woodstock and a ‘‘ spruce 
courtier,’’ interesting from its being an evident reminiscence of the 
“‘Orsic’’ scene in Hamlet. A study of the points of similarity in this 
play and Shakespeare’s followed, with a summary of the metrical 
analysis, which yielded the following results: average of unstopped 
lines, one in nine ; of double endings, one in six; of rhymed lines, 
one in seven. As to date, Mr. Marshall held it to be certainly later 
than Shakespeare. 

In the discussion that followed, the Chairman said that he had not 
the least doubt that the play was written after Shakespeare’s time. 
The date was not earlier than 1620. The Rev. W. A. Harrison con- 
curred as to date, and supplemented Mr. Marshall’s list of resem- 
blances by many other parallelisms of ideas and in some cases of 
ipsissima verba. ‘These parallelisms were not confined to Richard LI, 
but were to be found in several other plays. He held that the writer 
had seen many of Shakespeare’s plays and kept many passages in his 
memory (thus supporting Mr. Marshall’s view that the writer was an 
actor), and he might even have seen the Folio. 





New YorK SHAKESPEARE Society, May 5th.—The Society held its 
second meeting and completed its organization. On motion of the 
President, Mr. Morgan, the Society elected Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps its first honorary member. About two hundred members 
were proposed, to be acted upon at the next ensuing meeting. A 
committee on publication of papers was appointed, and, on sugges- 
tion of the President, the following, expressive of the liberal aims of 
the Society, was made the motto for its seal : 


In brief, Sir, study what you most affect — Zaming of Shrew I, i, 40. 


CHARLES C. MARBLE, Secretary. 














REVIEWS. 
SOME RECENT PAMPHLETS. 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Hand-List* is a volume that should be in 
the hands of every student. The great labor involved in forming a 
collection of such widely scattered material as illustrations of the life 
of Shakespeare would have deterred many a less enthusiastic scholar ; 
but the very difficulties surrounding it have added to Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ zeal, and in this catalogue he gives the result of his labors. 
The present collection is the second that he has formed ; an earlier 
one, made in conjunction with the late Mr. W. O. Hunt, having been 
presented to Stratford-on-Avon. It is especially rich in engraved 
views of the Shakespearian localities, the Birth-Place and the Church 
being particularly full. The collection of maps is also large, includ- 
ing, among others, the first map of Warwickshire on which the roads 
are marked, Norden’s original manuscript Plan of Middlesex, and an 
original Plan of Stratford, by Samuel Winter, of which only one other 
is known to exist. Equally remarkable is the collection of original 
colored drawings of the paintings in the Guild Chapel, and five very 
rare engravings of the Arches of Triumph erected in honor of the 
entry of JamesI into London, and under which there is authentic 
evidence that Shakespeare himself passed. Numerous other rare en- 
gravings are enumerated, of which the chief and the gem of the col- 
lection is the Droeshout Engraving in the original proof state before 
it was altered, and which is the only copy that has yet been noticed. 
The collection embraces, in addition, a large number of drawings, 
many of them very old and obtained from the most unexpected 
sources. There are also numerous drawings made by Mr. J. T. 
Blight, F. S. A., at Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ request in 1862-1868, of 
objects many of which have since been either modernized or de- 
stroyed. The drawings are not the least cf the benefits Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps has conferred upon Shakespearians, and while at present 
they cannot be considered the most valuable part of his collection, it 
is doubtful if—with the exception of some score or two of rarities—it 
includes many more interesting objects. 

The tempest aroused by the recent attacks upon Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps concerning his relations with the Corporation of Stratford-on- 
Avon has by no means subsided, as his latest pamphlet} clearly shows. 


* A Hand-List of the Drawings and Engravings Illustrative of the Life of Shake- 
speare, Preserved at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, Brighton: For private 
circulation only. 1884. 

+ The Stratford Records and the Shakespeare Autotypes: A Brief Review of 
Singular Delusions that are Current at Stratford-on-Avon. By the Supposed Delin- 
quent. The Third Edition [20 February]. Brighton: 1884-1885. 
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The first edition was so masterly a defense that anything further 
seemed uncalled for. Yet not only has Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
explanation not been accepted, as it should have been, but renewed 
attacks have been made upon him both by the Stratford papers and 
by Mr. Charles Flower, who has taken so prominent a part in the 
matter. 

The difficulty between Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the Corporation 
had been disposed of by a resolution passed by the latter on January 
4th, in which they complimented him on the value of his work and 
invited him to continue it. Accepting this resolution in the spirit in 
which it originated, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps prepared to continue his 
work, and even expressed his willingness to do so with the conjunction 
of a committee, although he had always objected to such an arrange- 
ment. Yet scarcely had he renewed his labor when he learned that 
Mr. Charles Flower was operating against him in another quarter, 
and while it was a matter outside the Corporation, the nature of the 
case was such as would not permit of the two working together. Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps has, therefore, announced that his connection 
with Stratford-on-Avon has ceased, a conclusion to be regretted not 
only that so eminent a student should have met with difficulties and 
unkindness in the prosecution of his labors, but also because his 
opponents, instead of destroying his defense, are only satisfied with 
heaping additional abuse upon his head. 

One of the most amusing skits suggested by the recent agitation 
over the proposed examination of Shakespeare’s grave is the small 
pamphlet by Mr. Charles Jones.* The first portion, describing the 
theft of the skull by one Frank Chambers, a physician, originally 
appeared in the Argosy for October, 1879, but the second, describing 
the finding of the skull by the author, is first published in the present 
work. The book is well written and the story ingeniously told and 
well calculated to deceive the unsuspecting reader. We cannot pass 
the book without protesting against the bad taste displayed in the 
design of the cover—a cheap red, ornamented with a large skull. It 
seems odd that so careful a publisher as Mr. Stock should have issued 
so coarse-looking a pamphlet. 

Mr. Rabone’s pamphlet is chiefly interesting to those familiar with 
the history of the Brooch—to which it is largely devoted—for the 
illustrations he gives of Luckenbooth Brooches of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the Natural Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 


* How Shakespeare's Skull was Stolen and Found. By a Warwickshire man. 
London, Elliott Stock, 1884. 

tA Lecture on Some Portraits of Shakespeare and Shakespeare's Brooch, Delivered 
by Mr. John Rabone, to the Members of the Birmingham Natural History and 
Microscopical Society, November 15th, 1883. Reprinted, by request, from the Bir- 
mingham Daily Gazette, November 20th, 1883. With an Appendix and IIlustrations. 
Birmingham, 1884. 
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land, Edinburgh. The brooches are most of them of the same general 
shape and style as Shakespeare’s Brooch and are important—since 
their date is known with certainty to be of the sixteenth century—as 
showing that this style was current in Shakespeare’s lifetime. Mr. 
Rabone’s remarks on the portraits are, necessarily, limited, his discus- 
sion being confined to the Droeshout, Chandos, and Stratford portraits, 
He makes, however, a grievous slip of the pen when he speaks on page 
6 of Dryden having known Shakespeare well. 

Mr. Gould’s brochure* is devoted to showing how bad is the ac- 
cepted text of Shakespeare and to suggesting a great variety of im- 
provements and changes in it. Unfortunately, the author fails to give 
any other reasons for his emendations other than that they seem to 
him better than the accepted readings, and his work, therefore, is of 
little practical value. Some of the points, however, are well taken 
and are quite ingenious, but the form in which they are presented to 
the public is such as to prevent their ever being accepted by the 
scholar. ; 

Mr. King’s reply to Mr. Norris’ plea for the opening of Shake- 
speare’s gravey is a vigorous and skillful defense of what may not un- 
appropriately be termed the ‘‘ orthodox’’ side of the case. It is re- 
freshing to read so strong an argument after going through the mass of 
hypotheses advanced by the holders of the opposite course. It is a 
matter both of surprise and regret that the opening of the grave should 
have found the able and cultured advocates it has, but Mr. King han- 
dles his weapons with equal care, and while his pamphlet has had but 
a limited circulation, it must, nevertheless, be included among the 
most interesting contributions to the literature of the subject. 

Equally pleasant reading is Mr. Dawson’s brief study of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Controversy.{ The writer does not attempt an extended 
study of his subject, but in the briefest manner to tell ‘ the origin of 
the theory that Shakespeare did not write Shakespeare, what the theory 
is, and suggest how you may decide the question for yourselves.’’ This 
is done in an exceedingly interesting way, and the pamphlet will well 
repay reading. 

Finally, there may be commended Professor Demmon’s valuable 
reference list§ to the Sonnets, which, while confined to the books to 


* Corrigenda and Explanations of the Text of Shakespeare. By George Gould. 
London, J. S. Virtue & Co., Limited, 1881. 

Ibid. A New Issue. London, 1884. 

+ Shall We Open Shakespeare's Grave? No. A Reply by Thomas D. King, to 
the Question put by Mr. J. Parker Norris in the July number of the Manhattan, 
Printed for private circulation only. Montreal, September, 1884. 

t The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy : A Paper Read before the First Congrega- 
tional Literary and Social Club, Columbus, O., January 26th, 1885. By E. O. 
Dawson. Columbus, 1885. 

% Course in English Masterpieces: References for the Use of Students. By 
Isaac N. Demmon, A. M. Ann Arbor, October, 1884. 
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be found in the Macmillan Shakespeare Library, is sufficiently exten- 
sive to be of use to the general student. The references are both to 
English and German authors. 

Mr. Norris’ pamphlet on the Death Mask* should also be mentioned, 
and also—though very different in subject and style—Mr. Thompson’s 
gay illustrations of the street parade of the Order of Cincinnatus last 
summer. ft 





MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Rolfe’s lectures on Shakespeare before the New England Con- 
servatory of Music are attracting unusual attention in Boston. 


The brilliant open-air representation of As You Like Jt, in which 
Lady Archibald Campbell met with so distinguished success last 
summer, will be repeated this year. Nine dates have been selected, 
three each in May, June, and July, and both 4s You Like Jt and The 
Faithfull Shepherdesse will be given. The plays will be given under 
the patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Dr. Ingleby has prepared for publication the diary of Thomas 
Greene, Town Clerk at Stratford-on-Avon during the later years of 
Shakespeare’s life. The volume, which is entitled Shakespeare and 
the Welcombe Enclosures, is a folio, with autotype reproductions of the 
diary, and includes an introduction by Dr. Ingleby, a transcript by 
Mr. Edward Scott, and an appendix of illustrative documents. 


Early in June Dr. B. Rush Field will issue a second edition of his 
Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare, which has been greatly enlarged by 
the addition of new chapters on The Physician, Surgery, Physiology, 
Anatomy, and Pharmacy, and a variety of other subjects. A number 
of medical thoughts have also been added from other authors. 


The most remarkable feature in the Jahrbuch of the Deutche 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft is the lengthy paper on the Baconian 
Society and things Baconian by Professor F. A. Leo. It is note- 
worthy as showing the progress made by a theory whose defenders, 
only a short time ago, would not have been even mentioned, much 
less criticised, in so conservative a publication. Herr Cohn’s valu- 
able and thorough Bibliography fills forty-four pages. 


James Rees, the dramatic critic and author, who was, perhaps, bet- 
ter known as “‘ Colley Cibber,’’ died in Philadelphia on April 2gth. 


* The Death Mask of Shakespeare. By J. Parker Norris. (One hundred and 
fifty copies privately reprinted from the February number of SHAKESPEARIANA.) 
Philadelphia, 1884. 

+ A Dream of Shakespeare. Peter G. Thompson. Cincinnati, 1884. 
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He was born in 1802, but it was not until 1842 that he published his 
first work, a volume entitled Zhe Dramatic Authors of America. He 
was author of a number of other books and several plays, and was an 


intimate friend of Edwin Forrest. His Zife of the great actor is his 
best known work. 


The Atheneum announces the death of Mr. H. Halford Vaughan, 
who twenty-five years ago occupied a prominent place at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He obtained the English Essay Prize in 1836, was 
Fellow of Oriel, and was Professor of Modern History from 1848 to 
1858. In 1878 and 1881 he published two volumes of Mew Readings 
and New Renderings of Shakespeare's Tragedies which were remark- 
ble for their boldness and ingenuity. 


Two wooden structures designed to represent the proposed new 
vestry at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, have 
been placed, one on the north side of the choir and the other on the 
south side of the chancel, with a view of giving an idea of the appear- 
ance of the new building when finished. This is the first step that 
has been taken toward the restoration of the Church, which was 
noticed in a recent issue. 


The last annual report of the Birmingham Shakespeare Memorial 
Library shows the total number of volumes to be six thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-two, of which six hundred and forty-eight were 
added during the past year, distributed as follows:—English, nine 
editions in forty-five volumes; separate plays, sixty-five volumes ; 
Shakespeariana, two hundred and thirty-three; French, one hundred 
and twenty volumes; German, one hundred and twenty volumes ; 
Bohemian, seven volumes; Croatian, one volume; Dutch, eight vol- 
umes; Finnic, one volume; Flemish, three volumes; Greek 
(Modern), five volumes; Icelandic, one volume; Italian, twenty- 
seven volumes ; Polish, three volumes ; Russian, one volume ; Spanish, 
three volumes. The Library is now fully equal to that destroyed by 


fire in 1879 and contains a number of rare books not contained in the 
earlier collection. 


Considerable interest has been manifested in Chicago over the find- 
ing of an alleged autograph of Shakespeare’s by Mr. C. F. Gunther, a 
well-known collector of that city. The signature is pasted on a fly- 
leaf of a copy of the Second Folio formerly in the possession of the 
Rev. John Ward, who was Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon shortly after 
Shakespeare’s death. While nothing can be said positively concern- 
ing its genuineness without examining the autograph itself, the circum- 
stances of its discovery are not such as to give one a strong faith in it. 





THE THEORY OF THE CLASSICAL AND 
SHAKESPEARIAN DRAMAS. 


Inf the year 1726, Voltaire visited England and discovered Shake- 
speare. On his return to France, he made a translation of Judius 
Cesar as a means of introducing Shakespeare to his fellow-country- 
men, and the comment that this great critic passed upon Ham/et will 
form an admirable introduction to my subject. While praising ‘‘ some 
sublime passages worthy of the greatest genius,’’ he remarks that “ It 
isa vulgar and barbarous drama, which would not be tolerated by the 
vilest populace of France or Italy,’’ and Shakespeare himself he calls 
‘the Corneille of London,’’ and ‘‘ forthe rest a downright madman, 
and more often resembling Gilles than Corneille.’’ In order to un- 
derstand this language, to explain how the literary ancestor of Taine 
and Hugo writes contemptuously of the poet whom Taine and Hugo 
admire, it is necessary to recall the theories of dramatic art by which 
Voltaire tested Shakespeare, and the difference between the art of 
which Shakespeare is the great master, and that which reigned in 
France and was founded on the Poetics of Aristotle and the Poewic Art 
of Horace. 

The drama of Shakespeare, variously called Elizabethan, Romantic, 
Teutonic, and Gothic, was the product of the Renaissance acting upon 
a popular drama of home growth. As early as the twelfth century it 
had its beginning, and passing through various phases of development, 
represented by Miracles, Mysteries, Moralities, and interindes, event- 
ually resulted in a theatre very different from that of Sophocles. 
What might have been the result upon the drama in English if a 
genius had arisen a century earlier than Shakespeare, it is impossi- 
ble to say; but the impulse to which we owe the drama of Elizabeth 
and James I was given by the influx of ideas derived from the study 
of Euripides, Seneca, and Plautus. It is not likely that Shakespeare 
himself had studied any of these writers, at least in the original, but 
we know that his predecessors had in many cases, and that classical 
art, through translations and imitations, had great influence in giving 
form to the dramatic art as Shakespeare inherited it. 

There were thus two elements distinctly traceable in the genesis of 
the Elizabethan drama: a popular element, the legacy ofits evolution 
from the Miracle and the Morality ; and a classical element, the result 
of the Renaissance. The important fact to be remembered with re- 
gard to the romantic drama is that the classical did not override the 
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popular side. In the popular art the serious and the comic subsisted 
side by side, in classical art they were rigorously kept apart; but the 
romantic drama followed the popular art. The influence of classical 
models and classical theories upon the English drama is to be found 
rather in an indefinable polish and heightened tone of style, that the 
study of the classics imparts to this day, though to a less extent, to those 
that have been sufficiently submitted to their influences; that is to 
be found in French literature as a whole, as its absence is the distin- 
guishing mark of English. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the English drama remained 
true to its native character, because there was no alternative open, or 
because there were no critics to insist upon the observance of the 
unities and the other classical traditions to which the French drama 
succumbed. About the year 1580, Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Afology 

Jor Poetry, in which he speaks of the contemporary drama as ‘‘ faulty 
both in place and time, the two necessary companions of all corporal 
actions. For where the stage should alway represent but one place ; 
and the uttermost time, presupposed in it, should be, both by Aris- 
totle’s precept and common reason, but one day ; there is both many 
days and many places inartificially imagined.’’ He then proceeds to 
illustrate the manner in which the popular poets violated the unity of 
place. Of unity of time he speaks in words that might be applied 
with but small variation to Zhe Winter’s Tale. ‘‘ Now of time they 
are much more liberal; for ordinary it is, that two young princes fall 
in love; after many traverses she is got with child; delivered of a 
fair boy ; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is ready to get 
another child ; and all this in two hours’ space, which, how absurd it 
is in sense, even sense may imagine; and art hath taught and all 
ancient examples justified, and at this day the ordinary players in 
Italy will not err in.’ Again: ‘‘ But besides these gross absurdities, 
how all their plays be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, 
mingling kings and clowns, not because the matter so carrieth it, but 
thrust in the clown by head and shoulders to play a part in majestical 
matters, with neither decency nor discretion ; so as neither the admira- 
tion and commiseration, nor the right sportfulness, is by their mongrel 
tragi-comedy obtained.’’ 

Now, Sir Philip Sidney was the leading literary critic of his age; 
but popular instinct was stronger than ,criticism, and it was this that 
emancipated the drama from the shackles that scholastic critics sought 
to impose upon it. Just as in the seventeenth century the English 
won their freedom from Strafford and the Stuarts, while the French 
yielded to Richelieu and the Bourbons, so the drama in Elizabeth’s 
day rose superior to the classicism to which the theatre of Corneille 
and Racine submitted. And the predominant characteristic of the 
English drama from Shakespeare’s day to our own is romanticism, 
while the reigning school, from Louis XIII to the Romantic Move- 
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ment, became more classical than the practice of Sophocles or the 
theories of Aristotle. : 

The Poetics of Aristotle, as we have it, is but a fragment consisting 
of crabbed notes, largely interpolated by scholiasts and commentators, 
while most of the plays to which Aristotle appeals in exemplification 
of his principles have been lost. But what is left is enough for our 
purpose, enough to secure its author a place among the greatest liter- 
ary critics. ‘To begin with, it is most important to remember that 
the art from which Aristotle generalized was art under certain fixed 
conditions ; it was art, too, at an early, though very perfect, stage of 
evolution. It is usual to describe Greek art as statuesque in compar- 
ison with romantic art as prcturesque—to speak of the calmness of the. 
one, of the passionate nature of the other. All this is true enough ; 
but we must recollect the circumstances that gave it this character. 

‘¢In the Grecian drama,’’ writes George Henry Lewes, ‘ every- 
thing was on a scale of vastness commensurate with the needs of an 
audience of many thousands, and consequently everything was dis- 
posed in masses rather than in details; it thus necessarily assumed 
something of the sculpturesque form, threw itself into magnificent 
groupings, and, with a view to its effect, adapted a peculiar euryth- 
mic construction. It thus assumed slowness of movement, because it 
could not be rapid without distortion. If the critic doubt this, let 
him mount on stilts and, bawling through a speaking trumpet, try 
what he can make of Shakespeare; he will then have an approximative 
idea of the restraints laid upon the Grecian actor, who, clothed so as 
to aggrandize his person, and speaking through a resonant mask which 
had a fixed expression, could not ac?, in our modern sense of the word, 
but could only declaim ; he had no means of representing the fluctu- 
ations of passion, and the poet, therefore, was forced to make him rep- 
resent passion in broad, fixed masses,’’ 

With these conditions both art and theory agree. Art is defined by 
Aristotle as the realization in external form of a true idea. It is not 
limited to mere copying; it idealizes nature and completes its defi- 
ciencies ; it seeks to grasp the universal type in the individual phe- 
nomenon, History is limited to what has actually happened ; poetry 
depicts things in their universal character,—a limitation, by the way, 
that would be fatal to Shakespeare’s historical pieces, as Aristotle’s 
further restrictions upon action make evident. Such imitation may 
represent men either as better—that is, grander and more ideal than 
they usually are—and this was the theory underlying the dramas of 
Eschylus and Sophocles ; or as fuller of humor and foible—as more 
ridiculous—or, as Aristotle calls it, ‘‘ worse’’ than they usually are, 
and this is the work of comedy. 

I cannot here forbear quoting a quaint passage about the good 
manners necessary in tragedy, because it will bring my readers into 
closer contact than any explanation could with the Greek theory. 
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‘« First, and principally then,’’ Aristotle tells us, ‘‘ the manners should 
be good. Now manners or character belong, as we have said before, 
to any speech or action that manifests a certain disposition; * * 
this goodness of manners may be found in persons of every aaseiia: 
tion: the manners of a woman, or of a slave, may be good ; though, 
in general, women are, perhaps, rather bad than good, and slaves 
altogether bad.’’ Is it not clear that here we have the first point 
differentiating the classical from the romantic drama? Azschylus and 
Sophocles do not represent men as they are, they merely individualize 
qualities ; Euripides, who aimed at doing so, was too modern for his 
critics, and fell a victim to Zhe Frogs of Aristophanes. But with 
Shakespeare, the players are ‘‘the abstracts and brief chronicles of, 
the time,’’ the end of ‘‘ playing,’’ Hamlet tells us, is ‘‘to hold, as 
’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time, his form, and 
pressure. 

A second point that we must notice is the importance Aristotle 
attaches to the plot, ‘‘the soul of tragedy’’ as he calls it. After 
enumerating the six parts of tragedy, viz., plot, manners, diction, 
sentiments, decoration, and music,—some of which Shakespeare did 
not consider necessary to the drama at all, but which tended among 
the Greeks to emphasize its spectacular character,—Aristotle adds: 
‘¢ Of all these parts the most important is the combination of inci- 
dents or the plot ; because tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but of 
actions.’”’ ‘ Beginners in tragic writing,’’ he says, ‘‘ are sooner 
able to arrive at excellence in the language and the manners, than in 
the construction of the plot.” 

This, by the way, would be rather a hard saying in view of the 
simplicity of plot that the Greek dramas exhibit, if it were not taken 
in strict connection with the laws laid down in regard to the unities. 
But we must first dwell upon Aristotle’s dictum that the plot is the soul 
of tragedy. With Shakespeare it is so little so, that he takes his story 
from chronicle, poem, or novel, and the play is produced with small 
attention to probability or even, sometimes (as in Hamlet and Measure 
Sor Measure), to consistency ; development of character and interest of 
incident being the objects kept in view. 

We must now turn our attention to a third point of distinction, to 
a law of composition that would condemn Macbeth and Hamlet, 
Measure for Measure and The Winter's Tale, viz., the censure Aris- 
totle passes upon tragi-comedy. ‘‘I place in the second rank that 
kind of fable to which some assign the first ; that which is of a double 
construction like the Odyssey, and also ends in two opposite events, to 
the good and to the bad characters. That this passes for the best,”’ 
he adds, and these words reveal to us the underlying principle of 
judgment in Greek esthetics, ‘‘ is owing to the weakness of the spec- 
tators to whose wishes the poets accommodate their productions.’’. Those 
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who recollect that the dramatic rendering of Kenz/worth, exhibited as 
Amy Robsart some thirteen years ago at Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
rescued the heroine from the tragical fate given her by tradition and 
by the novel, will appreciate the vast difference implied between the 
classical and the romantic schools. Shakespeare himself is, perhaps, 
less ‘‘ romantic,’’ to use the term, in its technical sense, than his 
followers, yet Shakespeare’s plays rarely violate the keynote of the 
romantic, as opposed to the classical drama—I mean “poetical 
justice.’’ If we analyze his characters carefully we shall see that, in 
his own words :— 

Their virtues * * * take corruption 

From “some” particular fault: the dram of evil 


Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal, 


The point to which I have just drawn attention, throws fresh light 
upon a characteristic to which allusion has been made _ before. 
Romantic art is popular, classical esthetics are aristocratic; the 
former appeals to the masses and their sympathies, the latter to the 
taste of the few. ‘The older art gives the situation in its bold sim- 
plicity, and leaves the spectator to draw his inferences; the latter 
dwells upon it, gloats over it, and does, so to speak, the sentiment for 
us by deputy. Thus as English art is more romantic than that of the 
Greeks, so American humor and American pathos are more romantic 
than that of England, with the exception of Dickens, and Charles 
Dickens should have been an American. 

We are now in a position to understand the meaning of the three 
unities. I have placed them last because I believe them to be less 
important than the points before mentioned. ‘They are in the main 
but formal differences, those that we have already noticed are moral 
and qualitative. We have seen that dramatic art was considered by 
Aristotle to be rather idealistic than realistic ; that it had to do with 
the representation of the universal rather than the particular ; that 
tragedy and comedy were concerned with different types of character, 
and that these characters might not with propriety be combined ; 
that, in the plot, the representation of action was more important 
than the development of character; that a twofold catastrophe was 
an esthetic blunder, a concession to popular prejudice. How shall I 
better gather together these characteristics of the Greek drama than 
by calling it an intense dwelling on a single moment, a single color of 
emotion and action? As such, it seems to me that two at least of the 
laws of unity are necessarily bound up with the theory of the Greek 
drama, as I have exhibited it. 

Unity of Action, for this alone Aristotle enunciates as a distinct law, 
is thus laid down: ‘As therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imita- 
tion is the imitation of one thing, so here the fable, being an imita- 
tion of an action, should be an imitation of an action that is one and 
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entire; the parts of it being so connected that if any one of them be 
either transposed or taken away, the whole will be destroyed or 
changed ; for whatever may be either retained or omitted without 
making any sensible difference, is not properly a part.’’ That most 
of Shakespeare’s plays have unity of a certain nature is sufficiently 
clear ; but it is quite evident that unity in Aristotle’s sense they have 
not. Incidents are multiplied, such as the episode with the actors in 
Hamlet, the Falstaff scenes in both parts of King Henry JV, the 
rustic scenes in Zhe Winter's Tale, which have little bearing upon 
the main action of the play, but yet are necessary to Shakespeare’s 
art in order to throw a clear light upon the characters of his protago- 
nists—upon Hamlet, Prince Henry, and the shepherd princess, Per- 
dita. If unity of action was the law of the Greek drama, a unity 
given by character-development is the principle of Shakespeare’s art. 

Unity of Place is not mentioned by Aristotle, nor is it strictly 
observed by the Greek tragedians. It is transgressed by A®schylus 
in his Humenides, by Sophocles in his 4yax. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that it may none the less be regarded as a law of the clas- 
sical drama, statuesque as it was in its nature, the representation of a 
single action, occurring in a brief space of time, ideally considered 
as a single moment. 

To Unity of Time we have two allusions in the Poetics. I have 
treated it last because to my mind it seems most pregnant of sugges- 
tion ; because it opens up, as it were, a view of the difference of 
mental aspect between the ancient and modern mind. The Greek 
thinker seems not to have taken account of time, or to have thought 
of it only as an element bringing-on decay and confusion. Progress, 
it has been often said, was a Roman and not a Greek idea, The 
Greek statesman might not alter existing laws, for reforms meant 
revolution, and only at such times of upheaval was legislation in the 
modern sense attempted. If it became necessary to modify a law, it 
had to be effected by a legal fiction, as when Demosthenes, in his 
celebrated Crown Oration, called the attention of his audience to the 
original intention in the mind of Solon. Plato’s ideal state was pro- 
jected as a whole, to last as a whole, not subject to a revision, but 
doomed to break down at last under the influence of time. The ideal 
of the ancient world was projected into the past ; stoicism, the relig- 
ion of Rome, by enunciating the law of progress, was a transition 
step between the Hellenic and the Christian world. 

Let me illustrate this idea from another point of view. In ‘‘ The 
Last Tournament,’’ the most powerful of the /dy//s of the King, Tris- 
tram tells Isolt 


May God be with thee, sweet, when old and gray 
And past desire! 


hinting at other solaces for old age than thoSe of his love, and thereby 
giving accidental expression to the purely pagan sentiment of love. 
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Isolt is indignant and, charging him with want of courtesy, adjures 
him 

Swear to me thou wilt love me even when old, 

Gray-hair’d, and past desire, and in despair. 


The love that lasts till death, the love that fails not with failing beauty, 
notwithstanding a passage here and there,* is the love of the romance 
poet. Even the modern erotic poet, while dwelling on the intense 
love of the moment, connects it with a love that shall be lifelong. 
Thus in the celebrated lines beginning, ‘‘ There’s a bliss beyond all 
that the minstrel has told,’’ etc., while Moore emphasizes his ‘‘ one 
hour of passion,’’ he gives it its ‘‘sacred’’ character by connecting 
it with the higher sentiment of those who ‘love on through all bliss 
and love on till they die.’’ This idea of time and permanency was 
but little felt by the Greeks, and it was only natural that their theory 
of the most perfect art should be limited to the passions of a short 
moment. 


Felices ter et amplius, 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec, malis 
Divolsus querimoniis, 

Suprema citius solvet amor die. 


We accordingly find the law of Unity of Time rather stated as a fact 
by Aristotle, than laid down as a law positive. He points out that 
the difference between epic and tragic poetry lies in the length of 
the poem, ‘‘ for tragedy endeavors, as far as possible, to confine its 
action within the limits of a single revolution of the sun, or nearly 
so,’’ and he adds in a later chapter: ‘‘ The effect is more pleasurable 
when produced by a short and close series of impressions, than when 
weakened by diffusion through a long extent of time.’’ Whatever 
others may feel about this, for myself one of the chief beauties of 
Shakespeare’s dramas is the sense of the growth and development of 
his characters. This was especially marked in the late Miss Neilson’s 
impersonation of Juliet. Irving makes us feel it in the difference of 
the Hamlet of his last act and the Hamlet of the opening scenes. In 
Shakespeare, as we read, the characters develop before us. Macbeth 
changes from a brave and loyal subject to his king’s murderer and a 
moral coward. Prince Henry rises out of his former self into the 
wise and warlike monarch. In the Greek play this growth was an im- 
possibility. The characters of the personages were types which, as 
Horace pointed out, they were bound to preserve unaltered from first 
to last. 

To my readers I will leave the task of applying this hint to the 
whole history of English literature since the Elizabethan epoch. 
They will remember that in the Augustan age a revival of classicism 


*Such an exceptional passage occurs in Horace, Od. I, 13. 
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took place ; that the ‘‘ correct school’’ of poetry arose, and that simul- 
taneously Pope propounded in his Mora/ Essays the theory of the 
‘* ruling passion,’’ against which Macaulay protested as untrue to life 
and toShakespeare. They will also recollect how Hawthorne’s Mard/e 
Faun; or Transformation, heralded the new epoch of George Eliot, 
whose great contribution to the improvement of the novel was that 
she prolonged its interest beyond the honeymoon, showing that its 
interest had in fact only then begun. They will recollect her masterly 
studies in the evolution of character ; how she painted the moral ruin 
of the good-humored, pleasure-loving Tito, of the religious Bulstrode, 
and, on the other hand, how sorrow chastened the nature of Gwen- 
dolen and exalted Maggie Tulliver. This only leads me to repeat the 
remark that the interest of romantic fiction centres in character—that 
of classical story in action and passion. 


Hire 


AN AMERICAN CRITICISM OF THE FRENCH 
MACBETH, 


The drama is, probably, the most denationalizing and cosmopoli- 
tizing of literary forces. By its natural constitution the stage isa 
liberal, roving edifice, pitched, for a night or two, in one end of the 
world and another, and equally ready to take root and openly estab- 
lish itself or to move on and leave behind it only a hidden train of 
alien impulses. But the especial influence of ‘‘ the winged word ’’— 
the thought made personal and evident by acting—is slow to show 
itself when the land it visits is as widely different from the land that 
originally nourished and developed it as France is from England. 

The subtle agencies of civilization have done their utmost to dye 
the world one color, and yet there remain unreconciled between the 
French and English races such stubborn differences of stock, tradi- 
tion, and genius, that the recent change of bills at the Odéon, from 
Le Cid one night to Macbeth the next, indicates not more the changes 
that have come in France, since the time when 





. La gloire de Shakespeare parut un paradox et un scandale.* 


than it reveals that rooted predisposition of the French people for 
Academic form which even to-day, by force of contrast, makes a 


* According to Monsieur de Pougiville, French Academy. 


‘ 
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popular representation of Shakespeare show like a rude exhibition of 
outlandish wonders. 

Macbeth, itself bound by so many and evident marks to the great 
Greek plays whence all tragedy has sprung, Macbeth, even—as trans- 
lated with surprising fidelity and skill by Monsieur Jules Lacroix— 
leaves an impression of savage extravagance and unpruned wealth 
upon the acute, untraveled Parisians who throng to see it at the 
Odéon. 

Already there, with curious eyebrows raised, 
They sit sedate and hope to be amazed. 

Doubtless they would think themselves defrauded of their just 
rights if, when the curtain rose, they did not see something startling. 
They are not disappointed. It is given to them hot and heavy. The 
play almost seems to appeal to the lowest and cheapest-won excita- 
bilities of the general crowd, with its free introduction of passionate 
deeds that a French author would lightly suppose to have happened 
vaguely in the flies, and thereafter would reveal in open stage only 
when duly masked in graceful elocutionary veils, The coarsest necks 
in the audience stretch forward most eagerly to see all they can of 
Macbeth’s bloody dagger and Banquo’s grisly phantom. Monsieur 
Mounet’s dagger is actually stained with some red, gory-looking fluid, 
and this real touch makes a thrill run through the assembly. As for 
Banquo’s phantom, there could not be a real ghost more ghoulish 
and blood-curdling, more livid and ghastly-unreal, than this false 
ghost is. Its apparitions and its disappearances are more suddenly 
and neatly contrived than those of the ordinary, blundering English 
goblin. Wilson Barrett’s gauzy arrangement on the heights of Elsi- 
nore is mystical and gradual, altogether the cool, impalpable creation 
of a Northern imagination, and not to be compared with this Gallic 
ghost for the right phantasmagoric effectiveness. 

Since stage-tradition will have its way in haling poor Banquo’s shade 
visibly upon the scene, in spite of sense and out of season, it would be 
carping to object on its own account to the Odéon apparition. But 
the picturesqueness of the representation is one thing, and the extrav- 
agant accent that is put upon it is another. 

The whole rendering out-Englishes the English. The most glaring 
and superficial differences in the modeling of French and English 
play-action are seized upon and emphasized, while the reticent, pecu- 
liar beauties of the conception lie undiscovered in the fruitful text. 
The rapid race of gross events stirs up a morbid interest in the semi- 
barbaric order of things, and the gaping crowd misses the significance 
of the theme in the surprises of the spectacle. 

Yet, at the same time, the well-tutored artistic sense which is the 
glory of French actors often shone out resplendent through the exag- 
geration that was deemed essential in the representation of an English 
tragedy. 
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In the meeting of the witches, in the first scene, the carefulness and 
finish of French workmanship asserted itself. The weird sisters met 
upon the barren heath, chuckling balefully, presaging all that stood in 
train to follow. The grandeur and the weight of fate natural to art 
founded upon classic forms was theirs, and they had borrowed and 
skillfully incorporated with this the grotesqueness and the tricksy and 
malicious humor which belongs to modern and romantic conceptions, 

Still, after all, though these three harpies were faithfully composed 
and differentiated, they lacked the final touch—they were not real. 
The whole effect was pronouncedly supernatural. They did not 
scuttle and scatter across the scene in making their exits and their 
entrances, as on an English stage, they appeared where they stood and 
vanished as abruptly, with a trap-door suggestion of sulphur and blue 
flame and a mocking echo of demoniac laughter. 

The audience evidently took them at their face-value, as many an 
English audience has done with less successful witches than these 
were. It could not care deep enough to question whether they were 
worth more in the picture drawn merely as embodied forms of fate 
and that evil force which delights in the dragging power of poisonous 
suggestions, or whether it would not add further, richer color to the 
action if they were painted like real Scotch hags, set apart from 
domestic womankind, and put athwart the world by uncomprehended 
and unused intellectual energy, become a terror and a superstition for 
their uncanny gifts of second-sight, and such shrewd, uncompromising 
intuitions of events as made them seem like framers of the plot of des- 
tiny, though they were as powerless as Cassandra and as human as 
Meg Merrilies. 

Just such figures as these may have stopped the road of more than 
one Macbeth in that rude and distant time ; and however metaphysi- 
cal Shakespeare may be by implication—a thing for commentators to 
dispute upon—he was, surely, artist enough to seize ‘‘the nearest 
way ’’ to whatever effects he sought or his devotees have discovered. 

If actors, also, were artists enough to face the wonders of the real, 
stage labels and devices would lose their emptiness and assume their 
proper subordinate values, and even a French audience unused to such 
figures would stare after these astonishing bogies with the light of 
speculation in its gaze. 

M. Paul Mounet made his entry startling with ared wig. Yet even 
that was not enough to make a Scotchman of him, though it was vivid 
enough to dazzle him out of notion of the independent responsibili- 
ties of his part. 

He would have done well to read M. Stapfer touching this. This 
most. discerning of French Shakespearian critics says, in brief, that 
although Macédeth, like the greatest tragedies of antiquity, represents 
its hero driven to his downfall by destiny, yet, at the same time, it 
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shows him pursuing the path of evil because he himself has freely 

chosen it. : 
A cause de quelques rapports extérieurs que présente ce chef-d’ceuvre avec la 

tragédie antique, il faut prendre garde de méconnaitre les grandes et profondes différ- 


ences ; il faut prendre garde d’exagérer dans le drame de Shakespeare l’empire de la 
fatalité. * * * 


La méthode chére a Shakespeare, [he continues] dans la peinture des caractéres 
tragiques * * consiste a expliquer l’origine et 4 graduer les développements de 
la passion qu’ entraine vers sa perte le héros du drame, en sorte que le spectateur ait 
sous les yeux non la crise d’ une existence, comme dans le théatre classique, mais une 
histoire d’une 4me avec son commencement, son milieu et sa fin. 

It is most justly said by the French critic, but it was not thus justly 
acted by the French tragedian. Of the secret throes and inward 
trouble of Macbeth’s brooding conception of evil, of the moral 
cowardice and emotional fancy that deter him and make his hesitating 
impulse require the spur of his wife’s purer mental energy, of all the 
commencement and the development of the passion which will drag 
him to his ruin, scarce a sign is given. Truly, although his lines are 
rendered in good form, there is little soul put in them till the crisis is 
at hand. Then, indeed, in the last stages of his career, in the tor- 
ments of his unquiet imagination, in his fears lest surety be not made 
‘“‘doubly sure,’’ above all, in his physical bravery, and finally, in his 
soldier’s courage, heightened to heroic pitch in the abandon of despair, 
M. Mounet’s Macbeth attains true and grand proportions. 

It is much the same way with Mlle. Tissandier’s Lady Macbeth. It 
is inefficient in the first scenes, when the stout purpose and the quick 
pursuit of her criminal ambitions are to be represented ; but later, 
when less subtile, less restrained struggles are to be indicated, when 
her self-command loses its hold, above all, when all control is sunk in 
sleep and the over-fraught heart finds expression—then, in this piteous 
climax of her trouble, Mlle. Tissandier’s representation is strong. 

In short, in both her part and M. Mounet’s the internal and more 
spiritual characteristics are less than inadequate. It is likely that they 
are scarcely apprehended, while the final external and almost purely 
physical effects of their guilty course are portrayed with skill. It was 
noticeable, consequently, since neither gave the earlier scenes their 
due force, that they did not perceive.the interdependence of their 
parts of husband and wife. He gets stimulus for his will from hers, 
and hers, no less, grows fuller of force while she feels his needs its 
prick. It isa more perfect marriage of traits than often falls in better 
unions. ‘Tissandier and Mounet indicated this only physically, not 
morally. They clung bodily to each other while they planned Dun- 
can’s murder. He pressed closer, as though by contact his purpose 
would get strength, and she received him as though courage could 
ooze out of her palpably. Perhaps this was done to ape English 
fashions, violent embracing, of doubtful taste, according to French 
notions, being considered, with much reason, the custom of the Eng- 
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lish stage. The action was empty, doubtless, of intended significance, 
though to an auditor ready to take the clue it was suggestive of certain 
moral relations of their parts which otherwise were not illustrated. 
Certainly, it is not strange they were not. Rather it is matter for 
wonder that so much of the peculiar beauty of this great Gothic play 
was made evident. 

The most advanced of French analysts still find the character of 
Lady Macbeth almost inexplicable and altogether repellent, and as for 
the play as a whole, the wisest and most capable of critics of a gene- 
ration or two ago were blind to half the virtues that the Odéon Com- 
pany clearly point out to-day. According to M. Stapfer, they 
admired ‘‘ avec stupeur quelques parties de ce génie inculte comme on 
admire les sublimes beautés de la nature inconsciente,’’ They picked 
out “‘ca et la, dans le théatre de Shakespeare, quelques pensées qui 
rappelaient du passages analogues chez les Grecs,’’ but they made 
** ce rapprochement que pour opposer aux hasards de |’inspiration les 
combinaisons intelligentes de |’art.’’ 

M. de Pongerville remarks almost the same thing, and traces the 
reasons for the change of taste which has followed : 


Cette révolution du goit fait supposer sans doute une connaissance plus répandue, 
une étude plus attentive de la langue et des ouvrages du poéte Anglais; mais elle 
tient surtout aux changements de |’ état social et des mceurs. Les grandes choses 
que vous avez souffertes et vues depuis un demi-siécle, la chiite de |’ancien ordre et 
de l’ancienne élégance, nos tragédies royales et domestiques plus terrible que celles du 
théatre, nos frénésies populaires, la dureté de la guerre et de ]’empire, et enfin, la 
rudesse toujours inséparable d’un peu de démocratie, nous ont successivement 


préparés & mieux comprendre, a gotiter davantage le génie extraordinaire de Shake- 
speare, 


M. Victor Hugo’s testimony it is scarcely necessary to add. It is 
well known. His own dramas stand up and bear him witness. They 
were born under the pressure of an altogether modern school of taste 
and thought whose advent he foretold, whose success he prepared. 
‘* Lé liberalisme littéraire,’’ he declares ‘‘ne sera plus moins populaire 
que le libéralisme politique.’ 

The fulfillment of his prophecy is near when the most untrammeled 
of playwrights conquers the applause of the Parisian populace and 
shares in their own theatres the honors of Racine and Corneille. 

The fact confesses changes. Behind it throng shadows of mightier 
ones to follow. 

The prescribed limits of the Academic stage are discovered too 
narrow to contain the various themes of present interest with all their 
complex workings and their special significance. 

M. Despois—as quoted by M. Stapfer—has well said that 


De toutes les passions, l'amour est celle qui convient le mieux a la nature de notre 
tragédie dont les limites sont si restreintes par la necessité d’observer l’unité de 
temps. Les autres passions plus sourdes, plus concentrées, plus réfléchies, comme 
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ambition, la haine, etc., demandent des développements que l’ampleur seule de la 
tragédie Anglaise pouvait comporter: mais l’amour étant de toutes les passions la 
plus emportée et la plus soudaine dans ses effets, devait étre l’élément naturel de 
la tragédie Francaise. Si nous ajoutons a l’amour une autre passion, non moins 
personelle, l’honneur, tel que Corneille notamment I’a représénté dans son théatre a 


limitation des Espagnols, nous aurons les deux ressorts principaux de l’intérét dra- 
matique dans la tragédie Francaise. 


To this confession of limitation still another restriction may be 
added. Even these two passions of love and honor have been so 
enriched with deeper meaning that they are newly understood and 
must be differently interpreted. The love and the honor which are 
as reflective, as slow to develop and as self-contained as the less per- 
sonal passions, have a longer life, exert a wider influence, than the 
unprepared and overpowering emotions which were the natural ele- 
ment of French tragedy. ‘These also demand a more extended field 
of exercise upon the mimic stage. 

The conclusion is irresistible. The effects of modern life must find 
the expression that suits them best, and whatever fresh richness and 
beauty, peculiar either to new interpretations or to special national 
habits, shall flow in the old channels, the spirit of Shakespeare will be 
still potent to direct its course, because his methods are congenial to 
the present time. ‘ 


Paris. Commi 


ai 








ANNALS OF THE CAREER OF THOMAS DEK- 
KER. 


Thomas Dekker was born in London (Seven Deadly Sins of London, 
1606), somewhere about 1562-1572. The date of his birth has hitherto, 
as we shall see, been placed much too late. 

1596, February 1st—May 24th.—Six performances of Zhe First 
Part of Fortunatus are recorded in Henslow. This was, however, an 
old play, and could not have been written later than 1593, probably 
earlier still. It was one of the plays performed by English players in 
Germany, printed in 1620, none of which can be shown to be of later 
date than 1592. A translation of this German version ought to be 
published. In it ‘‘ appear first three dead souls as spirits ; afterward 
the virtues and shame.’’ For Stwkeley see under Sebastian, 1601, 
April 18th. 
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1598, January 5th—S. R. Zhe Destruction of Jerusalem, by Titus, 
was entered published as Canaan’s Calamity. 

1598, January 8th.—‘‘ A book’’ of Dekker’s was bought by the 
Admiral’s men for twenty shillings. 

1598, January 15th.—PAaeton was bought for four pounds. 

1598, February 4th.—This company borrowed forty shillings of Hens- 
low ‘‘ to discharge Mr. Dicker out of the Counter in the Poultry.’’ 

1598, March 1st.—Zhe Triplicity of Cuckolds was bought for five 
pounds. All these plays were old ones. We know nothing of the 
dates of their original production. 

1598, c. March zoth.—Drayton, Chettle, and Dekker receive four 
pound five shillings, in full payment for Zhe Famous Wars of Henry I 
and the Prince of Wales. This is probably the play ‘‘ wherein 
isa part of a Welshman written,’’ for which Drayton and Chettle 
received two pounds on March 13th, and “‘ promised to deliver by 
the XX day next following ;’’ finding their work in arrear they seem 
to have called in Dekker’s assistance. It was read at the Sun in New 
Fish Street, and the company spent five shillings on that occasion. 
The carman was paid three shillings ‘‘ for carrying and bringing of 
the stuff back again,”’ at this private performance, ‘‘ and then our 
stuff was lost.’”” Henslow charged the five shillings ‘‘ for good 
“chear’’ again on the 2sth. 

1598, March 25th, 30th.—Dekker, Drayton, Chettle, and Wilson 
were paid six pounds for Godwin and His Three Sons, in full pay- 
ment. 

1598, March 3oth.—Dekker, Drayton, Chettle, and Wilson receive 
two pounds in part payment for Piers of Exton. 

1598, May 6th (April in H. D.), 25th; June 6th, roth.—Dickers, 
Chettle, Drayton, and Wilson receive four pounds on their Second part 
of Godwin. 

1598, May 22d.—Wilson, Drayton, Dickers, and Chettle receive 
six pounds for their Black Batman of the North. 

1598, June 30th (31in H.D.), July oth, roth.—Drayton, Wilson, 
and Dickers receive six pounds in full for Zhe Madman's Morris. 

1598, July 17th, 26th, 27th, 28th.—Drayton, Dickers, and Wilson 
receive six pounds in full for Hannibal and Hermes, otherwise called 
Worse Afeared than Hurt. 

1598, July 28th, August 8th, roth.—Drayton, Wilson, and Dickers 
receive five pounds ten shillings in full for Piers of Winchester. This 
must have been gorgeously put on the stage. Over twenty-seven 
pounds were expended in dresses and properties. 

1598, August 19th, 24th.—It is doubtful whether Dekker or Chettle 
took part with Wilson, Munday, and Drayton in writing Chance 
Medley. Both names occur in the H. D. entry. Chettle was prob- 
ably the right entry. 

1598, August 30th, September 4th (August in H. D.).—Drayton 
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and Dickers receive five pounds in full for Worse Afeared than Hurt ; 
probably a second part of Hannibal and Hermes. 

1598, September z9th.—Drayton and Dickers receive six pounds for 
1 Civil ‘Wars in France. 

1598, October 16th, 2zoth.—Drayton and Dickers receive six pounds 
for Connan Prince of Cornwall. 

1598, November 3d.—Drayton and Dickers receive six pounds for 
2 Civil Wars in France. 

1598, November 18th, December 3d.—Drayton and Dickers receive 
six pounds for 7 Civil Wars in France. 

1599, January 2zoth.—Dekker receives three pounds in earnest of 
his First Introduction of the Civil Wars of France. 

1599, January 30th.—Henslow lends three pounds ten shillings ‘‘ to 
discharge Thomas Dickers from the arrest of my L. Chamberlain’s 
men.’’ This was ‘‘to be repaid upon the last of February next 
ensuing.”’ (H. D., p. 214.) 

1599, April 7th, 16th.—Dickers and Chettle get their first payments 
for Troylus and Cresside (called Agamemnon, on May 26th, 30th), 
they received eight pounds fifteen shillings in full. This play was no 
doubt a satire on Shakespeare’s Zyoy/us in its earliest form, the love 
play of c. 1593. Chettle had also been arrested on May 2d by 
Ingram, perhaps an agent of the Chamberlain’s men. The license 
of the Master of the Revels was granted on payment of seven shillings 
on June 3d. This was retaliation from Dekker and Chettle for their 
arrest. 

1599, May 2d.—Dekker gets five shillings in earnest of Orestes’ 
Furtes. 

1599, July 15th.—Henslow buys Zhe Gentle Craft of Dekker for 
three pounds. This was an old play, and must date not later than 
1597. It is the earliest of Dekker’s recognized writings that has 
reached us. Published 1600. 

1599, July 24th, August 23d, 25th, October 14th.—Deckyers and 
Chettle receive six pounds ten shillings for Zhe Stepmother’s Tragedy. 

1599, August 1st.—Henslow buys of Dekker Bear a Brain, or 
Better Late than Never, an old play written not later than 1597, for 
two pounds, at the same time lends him one pound. 

1599, August roth, September 2d.—Jonson and Dekker receive 
eight pounds in full for Page of Plymouth. This was a murder play. 

1599, September 3d, r5th, 16th, 27th.—Deckers, Jonson, Chettle, 
and ‘‘ other Jentellman ”’ receive four pounds ten shillings in earnest 
of Robert IT, King of Scots, a tragedy. 

1599, October 16th, December 1gth, 26th, 28th, 29th.—Decker, 
Chettle, and Haughton receive ten pounds ten shillings (unless the six 
pounds on December 26th includes the other payments), for Patient 
Grissell. This satirical play, in which Emulo is a caricature of Jon- 
son, was entered S. R. 28th of March, 1600. 
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1599, November gth, 24th, 30th.—Dekker received six pounds for 
The whole History of Fortunatus. November 31st (December tst,) one 
pound for alterations. December 12th, two pounds for ‘ the end, for 
the Court,’’ where it was acted 1st January, 1600. This is q satirical 
play directed against deceased dramatists. It was entered 2oth of 
February, 1600, but not printed then. 

1600, January 18th, 30th.—Dekker received two pounds in earnest 
of Zruth’s Supplication to Candlelight. 

1600, February 13th.—Dekker, ‘‘ Harton,’’ and Day received three 
pounds in part payment for Zhe Spanish Moor’s Tragedy. This was 
published in 1657 as Lust’s Dominion, or The Lascivious Queen, by 
Christofer Marloe. It is not included in the so-called collected editions 
of Dekker or Day, nor is Patient Grissel. Dekker’s share in Lus?’s 
Dominion is act I, i, ii; II,i; IV, iv, v; V, i, ii, iii. Friar Cole in 
this play is alluded to in Look About You. 

1600, March ist, 2d, 8th.—Dekker, Haughton, Chettle, and Day re- 
ceive six pounds in full for Zhe Seven Wise Masters. 

1600, March 18th.—The printer (C. Burby) was paid two pounds 
to stay the printing of Patient Grissel. It was printed for H. Rocket, 
in 1603. 

1600, April 27th, May roth, 14th.—Dekker, Day, and Chettle re- 
ceived in full for Zhe Golden Ass, Cupid, and Psyche, six pounds. 

1600, June 3d, 14th.—Drayton, Hathaway, Munday, and Dekker 
received five pounds nine shillings in full for z Fatr Constance of 
Rome. It appears from the Variorum Shakespeare xxi, 395, that eleven 
shillings (printed there xl. s. for xi. s.) was retained for Wilson, who 
also had a hand in this play. Hence it follows that the absence of 
authors’ namesin Henslow’s Dzary must not be taken as absolute proof 
that they had no share in a play. 

1600, June 2oth.—Henslow lends ‘‘ them, Hathaway,’’ one pound 
in earnest of 2 Constance of Rome. ‘‘Them”’ probably includes 
Dekker. 

1600, September 6th.—A mysterious entry occurs of one pound 
paid to Dekker for the book of Forteion Tenes, evidently some old 
play, but not Fortunatus, as Collier thinks. ‘* Tenes” is Henslow’s 
way of spelling ‘‘ tennis.”’ 

All the preceding plays were acted at the Rose ; those next following 
at the Fortune ; but still by the Admiral’s men. 

1600, December 14th.—Dickers receives ten shillings ‘‘ for his pains 
in Phaeton.”’ 

1600, December 22d.—A further payment of thirty shillings is made 
to Deckers for “altering of Phaeton,’’ for the Court, where it was per- 
formed, probably on 28th December. 

1601, April 18th, May 16th, 22d.—Dekker and Chettle receive six 
pounds in full for King Sebastian of Portugal. This play probably con- 
tained part of the same matter as acts IV, V, of Zhe Life and Death of 
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Captain Thomas Stukeley, which was acted as a new play 11th Decem- 
ber, 1596. In Satéromastix, scene iv, Dekker'makes Horace ( Jonson) 
say that Crispinus (Marston) and Fannius, his play-dresser (Dekker), 
‘¢to make the Muses believe their subjects’ ears were starved, and 
that there was a dearth of poesy, cut an innocent Moor i’ th’ middle, 
to serve him in twice, and when he (Dekker) had done, made Pant’s 
work of it.’’ The Moor here alluded to is the Moor of Peele’s Battle 
of Alcazar, reintroduced in Stukeley by Dekker, Peele, and Marston, 
and ridiculed in Jonson’s Poetaster. The prose story of Stukeley 
was entered S. R. 11th August, 1600. The cutting the Moor in half 
probably alludes to the Stukeley play. On 30th March, 1601, Mun- 
day’s prose account of Sebastian was entered S. R., and 12th April, 
1601, a ballad on the same subject. 

1601. Satiromastix, in answer to Jonson’s Poetaster, was acted first 
by the Chamberlain’s men at the Globe, then by the Children of Paul’s. 
This play is a storehouse of allusions to the theatrical controversy of 
1599-1601, and cannot be studied too carefully by the dramatic his- 
torian. It was entered S. R., 11th November, 1601. 

1601. Grey, Earl of Warwick, entered as by Dekker and Day, S. 
R., 16th January, 1620 (not 1619, as Halliwell says), and published 
as by Ben Jonson, 1661, is stated by Taylor, in his Penniless Pilgrimage, 
to have been acted by Derby’s men. If so, it must be of this date, but 
Ihave not yet studied this play, which, like many others, is omitted 
in the collected editions of Dekker and Day. 

The prose story of Grey, Earl of Warwick, was entered S. R., 23d 
June, 1608. 

1602, January 6th.—Henslow paid three pounds in part payment 
for The Spanish Fig; author unknown. This was doubtless the same 
play as Zhe Noble Spanish Soldier, in which the king is poisoned by a 
Spanish fig. This play was entered along with Zhe Wonder of a 
Kingdom, S. R. 16th May, 1631, as by Thomas Deckar; and again gth 
December, 1633. It was published in 1634 as by S. R. (Samuel 
Rowley). It was written, I think, in the main by Rowley: but II, i; 
III, ii; IV, ii; by Day, who reclaimed part of his contribution in Zhe 
Parliament of Bees, and there are traces of Dekker in III, iii. The 
character of Signior No=Roderigo, Carlo, Alonzo=Alba and Cocka- 
dilio are due to Day. There are allusions to Wam/et and Julius Cesar 
(1600), but the important one for Shakespearian readers is in V, iv, 
‘as of a new play; if it ends well, all’s well.’’ This shows that 
Shakespeare’s Ad/’s Well That Ends Weill was produced in 1601, a 
conclusion I had reached on other grounds. See my paper on 
Marston. 

1602, January 12th.—Dekker having returned to Henslow, receives 
ten shillings for Prologue and Epilogue to ‘‘Ponesciones Pillet’’ 
(Pontius Pilate). 

1602, January 16th.—Dekker receives twenty shillings ‘‘ toward the 

21 
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altering of Tasso ;’’ 7. ¢., Zasso’s Melancholy, acted as a new play on 
11th August, 1594, and very likely originally his work. 

1602, May 5th.—Munday and Deckers receive five pounds in earnest 
of ‘‘Jeffta’’ (Jephtha) : on May 17th (?) it was read (rehearsed) at the 
tavern, and two shillings was paid for wine; on July 5th the ‘‘ Cuter ”’ 
was paid for ‘ Jeffa’’ twenty-two shillings. 

1602, July 19th, 31st.—Dekker received four pounds for his AMedi- 
cine for a Curst Wife from the Admiral’s company: these payments, 
however, were probably accounted for in some other way, as on 
August 27th, September 1st, 2d, he obtained from Worcester’s men 
(also under Henslow’s management) /u// payment of six pounds for the 
same play, and on 27th September ten shillings ‘‘ over and above his 
price.’’ All these payments are lumped together by Mr. Collier for 
controversial purposes. 

1602, August 17th, September 7th.—Dekker receives two pounds 
and ten shillings for new additions to'O/dcast/e. The original authors, 
Munday, Drayton. and Wilson, did not write for Worcester’s men; 
nor did Hathaway till 17th November. The play was originally 
written for the Admiral’s men ; as Dekker’s additions do not appear in 
the later editions of the published play, they were probably made to 
the second part. 

1602, October 15th, 21st.—Deckers, Heywood, Smith, and Webster 
were paid eight pounds for Lady Jane, in full. 

1602, October 27th.—Dekker received five shillings for a second part 
of the same play ‘‘ in earnest.’’ Dekker and Webster’s part of these 
plays was published 1607, as Zhe Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. 

al November 3d, December 4th.—Dekker returned to the Ad- 
miral’s men, and obtained three pounds for ‘‘mending’’ Tasso. 

1603.—During this year, the theatres being closed on account of the 
Plague, Dekker published Zhe Wonderful Year 1603 and The Bachelor’ s 
Banquet; of the latter, there were reprints in 1604 and 1630. 

1604.—Verses by Dekker were prefixed to Zhe Fasting of a Maiden 
of Confolens. 

1604, May 14th.— Zhe King’s Entertainment, on his entrance to the 
city 15th March, 1604, was entered S. R. Dekker was to have written 
all the speeches for this pageant as projected in 1603, but Jonson was 
afterward chosen to replace him in the first and last, viz., at Fen- 
church Street and Temple Bar. It is only by careful collation that we 
can ascertain what actually took place. The speakersin Jonson’s part 
were Alleyn of the Admiral’s company and boys of the Revels children ; 
in Dekker’s boys of Paul’s, Mulcaster being then Head Master. 
Dekker was aided in one speech by Middleton. 

1604, c. April— Zhe Honest Whore (part 1) was written by Dekker 
and Middleton. (Henslow’s Diary.) The long siege of Ostend is 
alluded to in IV, i. Leap-year when ‘‘ knaves wear smocks”’ in IV, ii; 
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the ‘‘ fat court fool’’ (Query Falstaff) and ‘‘lean city fool’’ in IV, 
iii, It was entered S. R. gth November, 1604. It contains allusions 
to Hamlet and Othello. Dekker wrote I, i, iii; V, xiii, xiv, xv. Towne 
was one of theactors. It was played by Prince Henry’s men, formerly 
the Admiral’s. 

1604, c. May.— Zhe Honest Whore (part II) was written by Dekker 
alone. The sixteen hundred soldiers who ‘‘ went aboard’”’ not much 
more than twelve months since (scene xiv) no doubt alludes to Cecil’s 
proceedings in April, 1603, when eight hundred vagabonds were seized 
in London in two nights, and sent to serve in the Dutch fleet. The 
purging of the suburb houses in scene x shows contemporaneity with 
Measure for Measure, There are also allusions to passages in Othello, 
Satiromastix, and As You Like Jt. Bots seems to be a caricature 
of Jonson. The ‘‘fireworks on lines’’ in scene iv is a mark of 
Dekker’s handiwork. Entered 29th June, 1630, S. R. 

1604-5, after November, 1604.—TZhe Roaring Girl was written by 
Dekker with a little help from Middleton. Westward Ho / is alluded 
to, scene xix, as if on the stage. It was probably revived c. 1610, and 
published ‘‘as lately acted’’ in 1611. Day had written a prose 
account of Moll Cutpurse S. R. 7th August, 1610, and a book on 
the same subject was entered S. R. 18th February, 1612. This play 
was written after Westward Ho / (November, 1604), and before St. 
Dunstan’s day, 19th May, 1605; see IV,i; but probably was not 
acted till 1610, when Middleton’s additions or alterations were made. 
It had been ‘‘ expected long,’’ as we are told in the Prologue by 
Middleton. The omission of Middleton’s address to the reader 
in the careless reprint in Dekker’s works led me wrongly to ascribe 
in my Annals of Middleton the 1610 production to Dekker. Middle- 
ton’s part is probably II, ii; IV, i; V, ii. In IV, ii, Dekker’s “ fire- 
works on lines’’ again occur. 

1604, November.—Dekker leaves the Prince’s men and with 
Webster produces Westward Ho / acted by the Paul’s children. 

1605, Early.—The same writers produce JVorthward Ho! For 
those two plays see Annals of Webster. 

1605.—Zhe Whore of Babylon was acted by the Prince’s men. 
In scene ii, Zhe Js/e of Gulls is alluded to, and that play was subse- 
quent to Westward, Eastward, and Northward Ho! Dekker had 
left the company. He says Lectori : ‘‘ How true Fortune’s dial hath 
gone whose players like so many clocks have struck my lines and told 
the world how I have spent my hours I am not certain ; because my 
ears stood not within the reach of their alarums.’’ But that this was the 
earliest form of the play I greatly doubt. In scene x, a passage begin- 
ning with how ‘‘a jury of bright stars’’ had found the Moon that bor- 
rowed light from Elizabeth, z. ¢., Mary Queen of Scots, ‘‘ unworthy to 
shine again,’’ goes on in allusion to Essex, who is quite beyond the 
scope of this play. All the ‘‘ she’s’ in this passage have palpably been 
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changed to *‘ he’s.’’ In fact, the original play was written in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and everything distasteful to James has been altered 
very clumsily and not by Dekker himself. Among the epithets ap- 
plied in Satiromastix (1601), by Tucca to Minerva, which are taken 
from play titles, Whore of Babylon is one. The date is probably c. 
1600, and I think this is the same play as Zruth’s Suppiication to 
Candlelight, before noticed. The passage, scene v, on James, ‘ For 
let me whisper—it may not be,’’ is a palpable interpolation. The in- 
evitable ‘‘ fireworks on lines’’ occurs in the same scene. 

1606.—Dekker now gave up writing for the theatre and took to 
pamphleteering. Mews from Hell was printed this year, and in 1607 
with the title of 4 Knight's Conjuring. The Return of the Knight of 
the Post from Hell had been entered S. R. 15th January, 1606, and 
the entry canceled by order of the Court. On 25th January Zhe 
Devil s Let Loose was entered by Perbrand, who published the Vews 
Jrom Heil, and this entry also was canceled. 

1605, December 9th.—S. R. A Papist in arms, etc., encountered by 
a Protestant, etc., was published S. R. 17th February, 1606. Mid- 
dleton’s Pafistomastix, of which I have discovered the entry since I 
wrote the Auna/s of his career, appeared very shortly afterward. 

1606, October 6th.— Zhe Seven Deadly Sins of London was entered 
aR. 

1607, October 6th.—/ests of Cock Watt to Make you Merry, by T. 
D. and G. Wilkins, was entered S. R. 

1608.— The Dead Term was published. 

1608, March 14th.—Zhe Bellman of London was entered S. R. 
There were three editions issued this year. 

1608, July 7th.— Zhe Raven's Almanac was entered S. R. Extant 
copies date 1609. 

1608, October 25th.—Lanthorn and Candlelight was entered S. R. 
Other editions in 1609, 1612 (with Ofer Seo), 1616, 1620, 1632, 
1638, etc. The 1632 edition has quite a new title: English Villainy 
six several times pressed to death, etc. In the dedication of the 1638 
edition Dekker mentions his ‘‘ threescore years,’’ but this edition is 
palpably a mere reprint of the preceding, just as the 1648 is of it. 
I have no doubt that the Dedication belongs properly to the 1632 
edition, and that Dekker died in 1633. I have not, however, been 
able to see a copy of that edition or even to ascertain where one 
exists. The date of Dekker’s birth is, however, so important for 
Shakespearian criticism, as will be seen when I treat of Greene, that I 
feel justified in asking any reader who can get access to a 1632 copy 
to let me know if the ‘‘ threescore years’’ Dedication occurs in it. 
Meanwhile I take it that Dekker’s birth cannot be placed later than 
1571, and is probably earlier. 

1609.—TZhe Gull’s Hornbook was published. 
1609.— Work for Armourers was published. 
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1609.— Four Birds of Noah's Ark was published. 

When the theatres had reopened after the Plague, and the Queen’s 
men had removed to the Bull Theatre, Dekker returned to writing for 
the stage. 

1610, August.—/f This be Not a Good Play, the Devil Is In Il, 
was acted by the Queen’s men at the Bull. This play had been re- 
jected by the Prince’s Company® at the Fortune (see Dekker’s address 
to the Queen’s actors), and, after some alteration in the Induction, 
accepted at the Bull. It-was published in 1612 as ‘‘ lately acted,’’ 
and the exact date of its composttion is fixed by scene viii, from which 
it appears that the 14th August fell on a Tuesday—z. ¢., in 1610. In 
his address, Dekker refers to a new play about to be produced by his 
‘‘ worthy friend.’’ This must have been Webster’s Devil's Law Case. 
At this time the Queen’s men—for whom Dekker and Webster had 
already altered Lady Jane into Sir Thomas Wyatt (c. 1605\,and Web- 
ster had written his White Devil in 1608-9—were a rising company, 
while the Admiral’s were reduced to reviving Long Meg of Westmin- 
ster, supplemented by Zhe Ship and a piece in which an actor, whose 
name would seem to have been Garlick, appeared with chains of garlic 
hung round him. These are alluded to in Hog Hath Lost His Pearl 
I, i (1612); Field’s Amends for Ladies (1612-13); Zhe World's 
Folly, a tract by J.H. (1615), and our present play, Induction and scene 
x. The acting of the play, therefore, would seem to be in 1612, just 
before its publication and two years after its original composition. 
The lame soldier, a favorite character of Dekker’s, appears in scene 
iii; the plague of 1609 is alluded to in scene i; the painted giant of 
the Turner’s revived for their show in scene iii, Armin’s Mest of 
Ninnies (1608) in scene iii, the inevitable fireworks in scene iii ; 
Bermudas, ‘‘ the isle of hogs and devils,’’ in scene xiv (cf Shake- 
speare’s Zempest, 1610) ; Moll Cutpurse, ‘‘ late sore tormented,”’ in 
scene xvi, and Ravaillac, who stabbed Henri IV on 14th May, 1610, 
appears in hell in scene xvi. The revival of Heywood’s Golden Age 
(1610) is also alluded to in scene ii. There is a trace of the altera- 
tions made in 1612 in the substitution of Grumshall or Grumscall (a 
name which occurs in Sa#romastix) for Lurchall in the Induction. 
Jonson took the title of Zhe Devil is an Ass from a passage in 
scene x, 

1610. Match Me in London must have been acted about the same 
time by the Queen’s men at the Bull, although not published till 
1631. It contains allusions to the 1609 expedition to Virginia and 
The Roaring Girl. It was not, however, new, being, like Sir 7. 
Wyatt and The Golden Age, merely an alteration of an old Admiral’s 
play, viz.: Zhe Set at Man, 14th December, 1594, H. D. In II, i, 


* Probably because they already possessed a play on the subject of Friar Rush by 
Day and Haughton. See Henslow, Diary to July, 1601. 
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Bilbo says, ‘‘ Play out our set at man ;’’ in III, ii, Don John says, 
‘<1 called that sound card to me;”’ in III, iii, the Queen says: 


Since we must needs be sharers [partners], use me kindly 
And play not the right citizen, to undo 
Your partner, who i’ th’ stock has more than you; 


in IV, i, Cordolerte says, ‘I did but shuffle the last dealing ; you cut 
last and dealt last ; by the same token, you turned up a Court card.’’ 
These allusions to the game leave no doubt on the matter. This play 
was probably acted before the one last noticed, c. 1611. 

1612. Zroja Nova Triumphans, the pageant for Sir J. Swinerton’s 
Mayoralty, was written by Dekker and published the same year. This 
Swinerton is Hog in the prentice play by R. Tailor, noticed above. 

1612. Verses by Dekker were prefixed to Taylor’s Scudler. 

1613, January 21st.—S. R., 4 Strange Horse-race was published. 

1615, November 29th.—S. R., Zhe Artillery Garden, a poem, was 
entered and published, 1616. 

1616, September 12th.—Dekker wrote to Alleyn at ‘‘ Dullidge”’ 
from the King’s Bench, where he lay in prison from 1613 to 1616, 
with a poetical composition ‘‘in praise of charity ’’—in all probability 
The Wonder of a Kingdom, in which play Gentili’s ‘‘ foundation”? (I, 
iv) undoubtedly represents Alleyn’s ‘‘ gods’ gift’’ at Dulwich. This 
part of the play, however, would seem to be Day’s. The letter is 
printed in Collier’s 4//eyn, chap. xiv. 

1618, January 22d.— Zhe Owls’ Almanac was entered S. R. and 
published. 

1620. Dekker, His Dream, was published. 

1620, October 6th.— Zhe Virgin Martyr, by Dekker, was reformed 
by Massinger. It was entered S. R., 7th December, 1621, and 
editions printed, 1622, 1632, 1651, 1661. In none of them do we 
find the new scene mentioned by Herbert 7th July, 1624. This 
play was acted by the Revels Company at the Bull, and by them in- 
troduced into Germany in 1625, as I shall prove elsewhere. Of its 
original date I have at present no certain evidence ; the likeliest date 
is c. 1611, and an allusion to Zhe Golden Age occurs in II, iii. 

1621, January 16th.—S. R., Grievous Groans for the Poor has been 
attributed to Dekker—I think wrongly. 

1622. The Witch of Edmonton, by W. Rowley, T. Dekker, and J. 
Ford, must have been acted in 1622 before Rowley joined the King’s 
men and after Mother Sawyer’s execution in the same year. Dekker’s 
share is the scenes, or parts of scenes, with Mother Sawyer and Old 
Banks. It was acted by Prince Charles’s men at the Cockpit, the 
Lady Elizabeth’s Company’s house; the burning of the Fortune 
in 1621 having disarranged the companies during this year. 

1623, July 30th.— Zhe Bellman of Paris, by Dekkirs and Day, was 
licensed for the Prince’s men at the Bull. 
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1623, August 21st.—AMatch Me in London was revived by the Lady 
Elizabeth’s servants at the Cockpit. 

1623, September 18th.—Come, See a Wonder, by John Day, was 
licensed for a company of strangers. Although this is called a new 
play, it was probably only Dekker’s Wonder of a Kingdom new- 
vamped, a company of strangers being easily taken in. Day’s part 
of the play (I, iv; III, i; IV, ii) includes the characters of Gentili and 
Torrenti, and was reclaimed by him in his Parliament of Bees. Gen- 
tili’s ‘‘ gift to charity” is Alleyn’s ‘‘ gods’ gift’’ at Dulwich, as is 
distinctly pointed out in the new use of the motto on the title-page— 
‘* Quod non dabunt proceres dabit Histrio.’’ Alteration in the play is 
shown by omission in the dramatis persone of several of Day’s char- 
acters—Montinelli, Buzzardo, Steward, Brother, Gallant, Apothecary, 
Soldier, Broker, and Goldsmith ; also by the spelling of Jaspero for 
Gasparo. Mutio, Philippo, and Tornelli are also of Day’s introduc- 
tion. In I, i, ‘‘ We shall your will—We’ll hence,’’ and V, ii, “nobly 
spoke,’’ are of Day’s insertion. The original Dekker play was prob- 
ably Zhe Mack, acted for the first time at the Rose, 21st February, 
1595. A game at cards is distinctly pointed at in the final lines— 


Of all these changes and these marriages 
Both how they shuffled, cut, and dealt about, 
What cards are [were] best after the trumps were out, 
Who play’ d false play, who true, who sought to save 
An ace i’ th’ bottom, who turn’d up a knave: 
For Love is but a Card-play, and all’s lost 
Unless you cog, he that packs best wins most. 

Af. Since such good gamesters are together met, 
As you like this, we'll play another set. 


Compare Match Me in London. 


1622, June 11th.— Zhe Fairy Knight, a new play by Ford and 
Dekker, was licensed. 

1624, October 22d.— Zhe Bristow Merchant, a new play by Ford 
and Dekker, was licensed for the Palsgrave’s company. 

1628. Wars, Wars, Wars, was published. 

1628, October 29th.—Britannia’s Honor, the pageant for R. Dean’s 
Mayoralty was exhibited and published. 

1629, October 29th.—London’s Tempe, or The Field of Happiness, 
the pageant for J. Campbell’s Mayoralty, was exhibited and published. 

1632, March 24th, S. R.—Verses by Dekker were prefixed to 
Broome’s Northern Lass. This is the last certain note we possess of 
Dekker. He probably died in 1632-3. 

From the preceding survey two facts of the highest importance for 
Dramatic History are evident—one that Dekker’s career began much 
earlier than has been supposed, certainly not later than 1592; the 
other that it was, as far as any important work was concerned, practi- 
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cally ended in 1605. After that year he only returned to the theatre 
for short periods in 1610-12 and 1621-4, and then scarcely did any- 
thing beyond remodeling old plays of his own, or having them 
remodeled for him. This will be found to have considerable value 
when we come to treat of the early dramas attributed to Shakespeare. 
I need hardly say that until now no attempt whatever:has been made 
to give an accurate statement of the order of Dekker’s plays, or to 
gather up the little we know of his life. 


Lowpor. x GY J leay 


THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


IV. LEWIS THEOBALD, 





Lewis Theobald was the son of Peter Theobald, an attorney in Sit- 
tingbourne, Kent, England, where Lewis was born. He received his 
education at Isleworth, Middlesex, then read law and was called to 
the bar, but finally abandoned that profession for literature. 

He was the author of a number of plays. Zhe Persian Princess 
(1707) was his first production. Zlectra (1714), Gdipus, King of 
Thebes (from Sophocles, 1715), Plutus, or the World's Idol (from 
Aristophanes, 1715), Zhe Clouds (from Aristophanes, 1715), Zhe 
Perfidious Brother (1716), Pan and Syrinx (an opera, 1717), King 
Richard the Second (altered from Shakespeare, 1719), and Zhe Double 
Falsehood (1729) are his other plays. He also wrote some panto- 
mimes and operas. 

In the license issued to Theobald for the copyright of Zhe Double 
Falsehood, it is stated that ‘‘ he had, at a considerable expence, pur- 
chased the Manuscript copy of an Original Play of William Shake- 
speare, called Double Falsehood, or the Distrest Lovers ; and had, with 
great labour and pains, revised and adapted the same for the Stage.”’ 
In the preface to this play Theobald says: ‘‘ One of the MS. copies 
was above sixty years standing in the handwriting of Mr. Downes, 
the famous old Prompter, and was early in the possession of Mr. 
Betterton, who designed to have ushered it into the world.’’ 

Theobald seems to have believed that the greater part of this play 
was written by Shakespeare, and he merely claimed to have revised 
and adapted it for the stage. His arguments to prove Shakespeare’s 
authorship are entirely unsatisfactory, and their fallacy was conclu- 
sively shown by Dr. Farmer. The latter believed that it was by Shir- 
ley. Gifford’s edition of that author, edited by Dyce, 1833, does not 
include it, however. Pope insinuated that it was all, or nearly all, 
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the work of Theobald. The latter defended himself, and argued that 
it was Shakespeare’s, but no editor has ever included it in the poet’s 
works. 

In 1725 Pope’s edition of Shakespeare appeared, and afforded an 
opportunity to Theobald to show to the world how poor an editor 
Pope was. The following year he issued a quarto volume entitled : 

Shakespeare restored: or a Specimen of the Many Errors, as well Committed, as 
Unamended, by Mr. Pope In his Late Edition of this Poet, Designed Not only to 


correct the said Edition, but to restore the True Reading of Shakespeare in all the 
Editions ever yet publish’d, By Mr. Theobald. 


—Laniatum Corpore toto 
Deiphobum vidi & lacerum crudelitur Ora, 
Ora manusque ambas,— VIRG, 


London: Printed for R. Francklin under Tom’s, J. Woodman and D. Lyon under 
Will’s, Covent Garden, and C. Davis in Hatton- Garden. M. DCC, XXVI, 


In the Introduction Theobald says that the reason that he chose 
Hamlet was not because there were more errors in that play in Pope’s 
edition than in others, but because it was ‘‘ the best known, and one 
of the most favourite Plays of our Author.’’ He then proceeds to 
examine the play as printed by Pope, and in a series of ninety-seven 
notes on a like number of passages, he exposes ‘‘ many errors, as well 
committed, as unamended, by Mr. Pope’’—to use the words of the 
title-page of the work. 

Truly it was a serious arraignment, and its effect upon the nervous, 
irritable Pope must have been terrible. In an appendix of sixty-two 
closely printed quarto pages of small type Theobald discussed one 
hundred and seven other passages in the other plays, and pointed out 
numerous mistakes made by Pope. And in this appendix is first given 
the famous emendation made by Theobald on the passage in Henry V: 
II, iii, 17: ‘* for his nose was as sharp asa pen, and a’ babbled of 
green fields.’? The First and Second Folios give the passage thus: 
‘* for his Nose was as sharpe as a pen, and a Table of greene fields.”’ 
The Third and Fourth Folios are substantially the same, and the 
Quartos omitted all after ‘“‘pen.’’ Pope followed them in this, and 
added a note in which he stated that Greenfield was the name of the 
property man attached to the theatre, and ‘‘a table of Greenfield’s’’ 
was merely intended for a marginal direction, in the actors’ copy, to 
have a table brought on the stage, as the scene was in a tavern! 
Theobald restored the words to the text and made the happy emenda- 
tion which retains its place in all modern texts, and which cannot 
fail to have been what Shakespeare wrote. Theobald tells us, how- 
ever, that he had ‘‘an Edition of Shakespeare by Me with some Mar- 
ginal Conjectures of a Gentleman sometime deceas’d, and he was of 
the Mind to Correct this Passage thus; ‘for his Nose was a sharp as 
a Pen, and a’ talked of greene Fields.’’’ The suggestion of ‘‘ talked’’ 
for ‘‘table’’ evidently put Theobald on the track of the right word, 
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and led him to choose ‘‘ babbled,’’ which so truthfully describes what 
is often very common in the dying. 

In 1726 Theobald also published some papers in Mis?’s Weekly 
Journal. In one of these he shows how proud he was of his Shake- 
speare Restored by saying of it that ‘‘to expose any error in it was 
impracticable.’”’ In another issue of that journal he remarked ‘‘ that 
whatever care might for the future be taken, either by Mr. Pope, or 
any other assistants, he would still give above five hundred emenda- 
tions that shall escape them all.’’ 

In Mis?’s Journal also Theobald attacked Pope’s translations. Pope 
was preparing his revenge, however, and this took shape in making 
Theobald the hero in his Dunciad. In that poem ‘ piddling Tibbald,”’ 
as Pope called him, was mercilessly satirized. (Theobald’s name was 
pronounced 77dda/d, and so it is spelled throughout the Dunciad.) In 
the 1743 edition of that work Theobald’s name was taken out, and 
Cibber’s substituted. 

In the earlier editions, however, the Goddess of Dullness is repre- 
sented as being at a loss for a successor to Elkanah Settle, who was 
the poet to the city of London, and whose business it was to compose 
lyrics on the Lord Mayor, as well as verses to be used in the city 
pageants. The Goddess sees Theobald sitting in his library, 


Where yet unpawn’d much learned lumber lay. 
Theobald addresses the Goddess : 


Great Tamer of all human art! 
First in my care, and nearest at my heart, 
DULLNESS! whose good old cause I yet defend, 
With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end! 


There is much more in the same strain, and Theobald’s contribu- 
tions to Mist’s Journal (which was published weekly, and in each 
number of which, for some time, there was a paper by him containing 
emendations or corrections of Shakespeare’s text) are thus alluded to: 


Here studious I unlucky Moderns save, 
Nor sleeps one error in its father’s grave, 
Old puns restore, lost blunders nicely seek, 
And crucify poor Shakespeare once a week. 


The Goddess informs him that Settle is deposed, and Theobald 
appointed king in his stead. 

But Theobald, undeterred by the satire of his witty antagonist, pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, and continued his study of the text of 
Shakespeare. 

About the middle of the year 1728 he issued proposals for a work to 
be entitled Emendations and Remarks on Shakespeare, but this was 
never published. He had formed the acquaintance of the Rev. Styan 
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Thirlby and the Rev. William Warburton (afterward Bishop), and cor- 
responded with them both. His letters to and from the latter were very 
voluminous, and arealmost wholly occupied with discussions of Shake- 
speare’s text. 

In the latter part of 1730 Theobold became a candidate for the posi- 
tion of Poet Laureate, and was recommended for that post by Sir 
Robert Walpole, but he was unsuccessful. 

On September 18th, 1744, Theobald died, aged about fifty-two. 
The exact date of his birth is not known. 

It was in November, 1731, that Theobald entered into an agreement 
with the publishers to edit an edition of Shakespeare, and in March, 


1733, it appeared in seven volumes, small octavo. The title-page is 
as follows : 


The Works of Shakespeare: In Seven Volumes. Collated with the Oldest Copies, 
and Corrected ; with Notes, Explanatory, and Critical: By Mr. Theobald. 7, Decus, 
i, nostrum: melioribus utere Fatis—Virg. London: Printed for A. Bettesworth and 
C, Hitch, J. Tonson, F. Clay, W. Feales, and R. Wellington. MDCCXXXIII. 


Prefixed to the first volume is a copy of the Chandos portrait of 
Shakespeare, drawn by B. Arlaud and engraved by G. Duchange. It 
is totally unlike the original painting. The face is turned the other 
way ; only a slight drooping moustache and goatee are given instead 
of the full beard of the original ; the whole expression of the face is 
changed, and the dress is utterly unlike also. The portrait is in an 
oval, and underneath is the inscription, ‘‘ Mr. William Shakespeare ’’ 
in neat writing. 

The volumes are fairly well printed in quite a large type, on ribbed 
paper. They are dedicated to John, Earl of Orrery, and the dedica- 
tion is dated January roth, 1733. A preface of sixty-eight pages 
follows, and in the preparation of this Theobald was much indebted 


to Warburton. In a letter to the latter, dated November 18th, 1731, 
he says : 


I am extremely obliged for the tender concern you have for my reputation in what 
I am £0 prefix to my Edition : and this part, as it will come last in play, I shall cer- 
tainly be so kind to myself to communicate.in due time to your perusal. The whole 
affair of Prolegomena I have determined to soften into Preface. I am so very cool 
as to my sentiments of my Adversary’s usage, that I think the publick should not be 
too largely troubled with them. Blockheadry is the chief hinge of his satire upon 
me; and if my Edition do not wipe out that, I ought to be content to let the charge 
be fixed: if it do, the reputation gained will be a greater triumph than resentment. 
—But, dear Sir, will you, at your leisure hours, think over for me upon the contents, 
topics, orders, &c., of this branch of my labour? You have a comprehensive 
memory, and a happiness of digesting the matter joined to it, which my head is often 
too much embarrassed to perform: let that be the excuse for my inability. 


The preface is well written, and comprises a series of short essays on 
Shakespeare’s general character ; his character as a writer; as a lover 
of music; on Milton as an imitator of Shakespeare ; the poet’s knowl- 
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edge of nature ; on acomparison of Addison and Shakespeare ; on the 
poet’s learning ; Ben Jonson and Shakespeare compared ; an elabor- 
ate defense of textual criticism, and other kindred matters. 

Theobald evidently understood very well the causes of most of the 
corruptions of Shakespeare’s text in the old editions, and he explains 
how it was that the plays having been sold by the poet to the players 
for a certain sum, that 


Thereupon it was suppos’d they had no further Right to print them without the 
Consent of the Players. As it was the Interest of the Companies to keep their Plays 
unpublish’d, when any one succeeded, there was a Contest betwixt the Curiosity of 
the Town, who demanded to see it in Print, and the Policy of the Stagers, who 
wish’d to secrete it within their own Walls. Hence, many Pieces were taken down 
in short-hand, and imperfectly copied by Ear from a Representation : Others were 
printed from piece-meal Parts surreptitiously obtain’d from the Theatres, uncorrect, 
and without the Poet’s knowledge. To some of these Causes we owe the train of 
Blemishes, that deform those Pieces which stole singly into the World in our Author’s 
Life-time. 

There are still other Reasons which may be suppos’d to have affected the whole 
Set. When the Players took upon them to publish his Works entire, every 
Theatre was ransacked to supply the Copy, and Parts collected which had gone 


thro’ as many Changes as performers, either from Mutilations or Additions made to 
them. 


Further on he gives the rules which he has followed in the prepara- 
tion of his text, and after stating that he has made ‘‘a diligent and 
laborious Collation to take in the Assistances of all the older Copies,’’ 
and that he has compared the passages that are founded on history or 
fable with the originals from which Shakespeare drew, he proceeds: 


Where-ever the Author’s Sense is clear and discoverable (tho’, perchance, low 
and trivial), I have not by any Innovation tamper’d with his Text; out of an Osten- 
tation of endeavouring to make him speak better than the old copies have done. 

Where, thro’ all the former Editions, a Passage has labour’d under flat Nonsense 
and invincible Darkness, if, by the Addition or Alteration of a Letter or two, I have 
restored to Him both Sense and Sentiment, such Corrections, I am persuaded, will 
need no Indulgence. 


And whenever I have taken a greater Latitude and Liberty in amending, I have 
constantly endeavoured to support my Corrections and Conjectures by parallel Pass- 


ages and Authorities from himself, the surest Means of expounding any Author what- 
soever. 


The notes are numerous, and are printed at the bottom of the pages 
containing the passages they refer to. The emendations are fully 
explained in some notes, and the punctuation adopted by Theobald 
in the text is pointed out in others. Pope is often referred to as ‘‘ the 
last Editor,’’ and sometimes as the ‘‘ poetical Editor.’’ Theobald’s 
indebtedness to Warburton is frequently acknowledged in the notes 
and fully in the preface. 

Many of his emendations are very brilliant, and a large number of 
them retain their place in the text of the present day. Perhaps his 
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most celebrated emendation is the one in Henry V: II, iii, 17, ‘a’ 
babbled of green fields,’’ above referred to. 

His collations of the old editions show great diligence, and although 
he omitted to give quite a number of true readings from the First 
Folio, he did not at all merit what Capell said of him: ‘‘ His work is 
only made a little better [than Pope’s] by his having a few more 
materials ; of which he was not a better collator than the other, nor 
did he excel him in the use of them.’’ The Cambridge Editors quote 
this remark of Capell and add: ‘‘ The result of the collations we have 
made leads us to a very different conclusion.”’ 

Certainly Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare was by far the best 
that had then appeared, and he proved himself to have had many of, if 
not all, the qualities of a good editor. 

Theobald used Pope’s edition to print his text from. 

A second edition of Theobald’s Shakespeare appeared in 1740, in 
eight volumes duodecimo. The portrait is by Vander Gucht, and 
each play has an illustration drawn by Gravelot, and engraved by 
Vander Gucht. The notes are abridged, some literal errors corrected, 
the punctuation in many places changed, and some changes made in 
the text. 

Pope’s abuse of Theobald survived its author and he is often very 
unfairly judged. Dr. Johnson is especially severe upon him: 


Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a mam of narrow comprehension and small 
acquisitions, with no native and intrinsick splendour of genius, with little of the 
artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, and not negligent in 
pursuing it. * * * Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and faithless, 
thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of having Pope for his enemy, has 
escaped, and escaped alone, with reputation, from this undertaking. So willingly 
does the world support those who solicite favour, against those who command rever- 
ence; and so easily is he praised whom no man can envy. 


This is very unfair, and not at all true. That Theobald’s editions 
were a great success in their day is shown by the large number of 
copies that were sold—there having been twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty sets disposed of, and Theobald received six hundred 
and fifty-two pounds ten shillings as his share of the profits. This was 
more than three times what Pope received, and eighteen times more 
than Rowe. 

Other editions of Theobald’s Shakespeare were published in 1752 
(8 vols., r2mo.), 1757 (8 vols., 8vo.), 1762 (8 vols., 12mo.), 1767 
(8 vols., r2mo.), 1772 (12 vols., 12mo.), 1773 (8 vols., r2mo.), and 
1777 (?) (12 vols., 12mo.). 

None of Theobald’s editions included Shakespeare’s Poems. 


f : 
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COSTUME AT THE SHAKESPEARE SHOW. 
I. 


Although I have had the pleasure of designing several large shows 
of an artistic character, I have never enjoyed any incident of my pro- 
fessional career so much as the working out and realization of the 
Shakespearian Show. When called in to undertake the work I felt at 
once that it ‘‘ jumped with my humor,”’ as Sir John would have said, 
and I entered heartily into it. 

I believe in the artistic side of my profession as well as in the con- 
structive or brick-and-mortar side, and I have always felt a sort of 
fascination for the stage as a medium of artistic expression, both pic- 
torial and histrionic. 

Henry V was produced in America by my dear friend, the late 
Charles Calvert, and my ‘‘ Old London ’”’ in that production has been 
carried all over the country by George Rignold. I only mention this 
to give some idea of the delight I experienced on being intrusted with 
the Shakespearian Show. 

When I first saw the Albert Hall, at Kensington, I felt disheartened, 
and I foresaw, from the conditions imposed upon me by the authorities, 
that it would be impossible to produce anything big or imposing—in- 
deed, this interior is so colossal that anything erected in the ‘“‘Arena’”’ 
must look small and toy-like in appearance. I, therefore, determined 
to design an architectural structure of Elizabethan character, which 
should form a sort of shrine for the pictorial representation of eight 
of the plays: in the centre of this I erected a cupola springing from a 
dome and holding a statue of the immortal Bard, which was cast from 
the one in Westminister Abbey. The plays represented in this casket 
or shrine were Measure for Measure, Winter's Tale, Merchant of 
Venice, Hamlet, Much Ado About Nothing, Richard III, Romeo and 
Juliet, and King John. On the platform in front of the great organ 
was the ‘‘ Garter’’ Inn, for the Merry Wives of Windsor, on the right 
of this The Forest of Arden, for As You Like Jt, and on the left the 
Pit of Acheron, for Macbeth. 

The architecture was carefully considered so as to be in accord with 
the period of the play; for instance, in Measure for Measure we pro- 
duced a grand and picturesque gateway of German architecture. King 
John had a background, representing Angiers showing the peculiari- 
ties of early French fortifications. Richard I/J reproduced Old 
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London, with a view of Ludgate Hill, the Fleet Ditch, and Old St. 
Paul’s in the distance—in fact—it was the London of the ‘‘ crook- 
back’s’’ time. ; 
Now a word or two as to the costumes and tableaux. My anxiety 

on the question of costume will be understood when I add that I 
thought the opportunity was at last presented for the realization of a 
Shakespearian dream. I set to work with enthusiasm to design about 
two hundred costumes which should be thoroughly Shakespearian in 
character. I do not think I shall ever again attempt to dress two 
hundred ladies. I shall never forget the horror, dismay, grief, and 
disappointment with which I was seized as the crowds of characters 
came trooping into the Show shortly before the opening. My time, 
trouble, and research seemed all thrown away. It was a very curious 
experience. The high and mighty dames who had not cared one 
pin’s point for historic truth in their costumes, sailed away regardless 
of the poor designer, but the refined, artistic, and cultured women 
who had comprehended what we wished to realize came up at once 
with the smiling inquiry, ‘‘AmI right? shall I do?”’ etc., etc. It 
was some solace to a wounded heart, to find that one’s designs had 
been lovingly carried out in many cases. I think, however, my friend, 
Dr. Hamilton Craigie, deserves my warmest thanks, and the thanks of 
all interested in the artistic result of the Show for the admirable way 
in which he carried out King John. Some of the costumes in this 
play are most trying to the person of the wearer, but the ladies even 
retained the veil and wimple of the period. The result of all this 
devotion to art was that the crowdsthat witnessed the King John tableaux 
were enormous. People felt that they were carried into the remote 
past, and that a living picture was before them of early medieval 
life. In arranging these tableaux it was necessary to select such scenes 
in which the women of the play appear, and consequently they were all 
before the walls of Angiers. The most successful was the one representing 
Constance on her knees in the centre of the group, with the little 
Prince Arthur clasped in one arm, whilst the other was raised as if to 
give effect to the burning words, 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here 

For he that holds his kingdom holds the law; 

Therefore since law itself is perfect wrong, 

How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? 


The two kings and their attendants and Queen Eleanor were 
grouped round the entrance to the French king’s tent (a faithful 
representation from a MS. of the period) ; towering over all was the 
commanding figure of Pandulph in cardinal red, the whole group 
being closed in by men-at-arms, heralds, and camp followers. 

Mrs. McHardy deserved much praise for her efforts to keep the 
costumes right for Winter's Tale ; she herself made a splendid Her- 
mione, and her two little girls were the very embodiment of Grecian 
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maidens. The most successful tableaux from Winter's Tale repre- 
sented the curtain just drawn by Paulina, and revealing the supposed 
statue of the dead Queen: the scene was the atrium of Paulina’s 
house, and between the white marble Doric columns was revealed a 
beautiful landscape, with the sun dancing on the white and gold of 
the Parthenon. Some of the groupings in Richard J/J were good, 
though rather crowded ; and the balcony scene went off well, prob- 
ably because Juliet was so beautiful. I thought, as I assisted her to the 
parapet of her chamber window, she was the most beautiful woman I 
had ever seen, but no more like my Juliet—‘‘than I to Hercules.”’ 
Instead of the quaint gown of the fourteenth century, she wore a white 
satin ball-room dress, covered with all kinds of trimmings and strings 
of pearls—very beautiful, but quite out of harmony with her sur- 
roundings. 

Sir Frederick Leighton was good enough to arrange some of the 
groups, but with the exceptions I have mentioned there was a careless 
indifference about keeping up the tableaux ; this was regretted, as a 
good round sum was obtained by the Winter's Tale and King John 
groupings. I must not forget the ‘‘ Much Ado’’ stall: it was presided 
over by Mrs. Wood as Beatrice, and the scene was a part of Leonato’s 
garden overlooking Messina ; this was the flower stall, and a grand 
display it was—the ladies were very fair, and a great business was 
done here. Generally, the whole Show had an Elizabethan character, 
and the band of guards and halbardeers of the period, with the E. R. 
embroidered on their tunics, helped to maintain the illusion and keep 
the mind on the great poet, whose genius was the ‘‘ raison a’ etre”’ of 
the event. 

ALFRED DARBYSHIRE. 





II. 

It was a difficult matter to arrange how to dress the Winter’s Tale, 
as it is a number of years since it has been played, but the sending to 
Delphos to consult the oracle ‘‘ of great Apollo’s priest ’’ decided the 
period to have been that of the Greek occupation of Sicilia about 
three hundred and sixty years before Christ. 

The Greek dress is at the same time one of the most perfect and 
one of the most simple ever worn, and consisted of three garments, 
the chition, a simple garment reaching from the neck to the feet ; the 
peplum, a short garment from the neck to the waist, and the himation, 
a square which was used to drape in various ways like a shawl and 
which is capable of an infinite variety of arrangements. 

The story of the Winter's Tale is one of the most pathetic in all 
Shakespeare’s works, and it is to be regretted that among the many re- 
cent revivals of his plays that this has not been once again put on the 
stage—the characters of Hermione and Perdita being among the 
most beautiful of all Shakespeare’s heroines. 
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In the Shakespeare Show among the tableaux that had won the 
greatest success were those taken from the Winter's Tale, and the 
World said that the dresses were like a ‘‘ bit of an Alma Tadema’s 
picture.’’ The characters were represented and dressed as follows : 

Hermione, Mrs. Coghlan McHardy. 

White cashmere chition, richly embroidered with gold; gold cord 
girdle with heavy gold acorns at the end, round the waist loosely ; 
crimson himation, most beautifully embroidered by hand in many 
colors; white and gold sandals; gold crown with five points; hair in 
a low Greek knot. In the last scene, where she is supposed to be a 
statue, the crimson himation was changed for a white cashmere one 
embroidered with gold, with gold acorns at the corners, draped from 
one shoulder under the other arm and falling in statuesque folds. 

Perdita, Miss McHardy. 

Chition of terra-cotta Indian silk, with gold braid crossing from 
the neck round the waist; himation of Indian muslin, braided with 
gold ornaments, and gold fillet around the head ; hair flowing. 

Paulina, Mrs. Finch Noyes. 

Blue cashmere chition and himation, embroidered in silver, with 
the Greek tray pattern, blue and silver sandals. Hair in loose puffs, 
high on the head, with silver cord wound around. 

Emilia. Dull yellow cashmere chition and himation, with gold 
ornaments ; hair dressed high with gold -bands. 

Mopsa, Miss Patton Bethune. 

Pale yellow chition embroidered in applique patterns of pale blue; 
pale blue himation with gold ornaments ; short, curly hair with gold 
band, shepherdess crook, wreathed with poopies and corn flowers. 

Dorcas, Miss Sybil Johns. 

White cashmere chition, with embroideries of pale blue, and hima- 
tion of white lined, blue silver ornaments, and hair in a Greek coil, 
with silver fillet. Shepherdess crook. 

Shepherdess, Miss Effie Boehm. 

Pale pink chition and himation, embroidered in white and silver, 
silver ornaments; hair dressed high, with silver braid twisted in. 
Shepherdess crook. 

Shepherdess, Miss Ihiihling. 

Blue chition embroidered with white and gold; white himation, 
gold ornaments; hair in a Greek coil with gold band. Shepherdess 
crook. 

With the exception of Mrs. McHardy and Mrs. Noyes the ladies all 
wore tan sandals and stockings. 

Leontes, Mr. Gilbart Smith. 

Tunic, moonlight green samite, richly jeweled; long cloak of 
moonlight plush, lined samite. Gold and jeweled crown. Long, 
pale green buskins, laced high up the leg. 

Autolycus. Russet serge tunic, dull red cloak from one shoulder, 
22 
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curious felt hat, copied from an old Greek fresco, and high tan bus- 
kins laced up the leg. Peddler’s basket, with ‘‘ ribbons and laces ”’ 
hanging from it. 

Miss Lilian McHardy, 

Miss Bell. 

Little white cashmere tunics, with an applique pattern in red and 
gold, Greek tray pattern ; gold girdles with heavy gold tassels round 
waists ; cloaks of one pale blue and gold brocade, and one dull red 
and gold brocade, with green gold ornaments; hair flowing, with 
gold band around ; white silk stockings, with very high tan buskins 
laced with tan. They carried large peacock fans in their hands. 

The tableaux chosen were three in number, the first one where the 
King, banishing his wrongfully accused wife, says : 


Greek Pages to Hermione | 


Away with her to prison! 
He who shall speak for her 
Is afar off guilty, but that he speaks. 


The second that rogue, Autolycus, tempting the shepherdesses to buy. 
Will you buy any tape, 
Any lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear—a? 
And the third, where the faithful Paulina shows the repentant King 
the supposed statue of his lost wife : 


But here it is; prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death ; behold and 
Say, ’Tis well. 


Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him, 
Dear life redeems you. You perceive she stirs. 


The costume of Ophelia, represented by Miss Edith Hornby, in the 
Hamlet tableaux, consisted of a long flowing robe of white satin— 
sleeves long, tight to the elbow and open and flowing a great way 
down the skirt. A jeweled band round the waist and pendant in 
front of it, pearl necklace and plain gold bangles comprised the 
jewels. The hair hung loose over the shoulders, was kept together 
by a fillet of gold round the head. 

As Ophelia was not represented in the Mad Scene, no flowers were 
worn. 

Hamlet’s dress was of black velvet, the tights were also black, 
pointed shoes with silver buckles, a black velvet hat worn on one 
side of the head. 

The Queen’s dress was purple velvet, cloak fastened on the should- 
ers, long and ample. A satin dress, made plain but full, confined at 
the waist by a jeweled band. The crown was worn on the top of 
a white lace veil. 
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The King wore a cloth of gold cape with plush suit, a crown of 
gold with jewels and shoes of the same stamp as Hamlet’s. 

Laertes wore a long white cloak, a red velvet hat with a plume, and 
a green suit. 

The players King and Queen wore much the same as the King and 
Queen proper, only in ordinary material. No other characters were 
represented in the Ham/et tableaux. 


Lady Alfred Churchill’s costume as Lady Macbeth consisted of 
black striped silk and satin princess dress with train, ruffles of old 
Brussel’s lace at neck and sleeves, black feathers in hair. Her three 
daughters, Lady Winnington and the Misses Spencer Churchill were 
dressed alike as the three witches: Short quilted petticoats of old 
gold color, bunched tunic of red-gold print, black velvet bodices 
laced in front, with white muslin fichu, short red cloaks with high 
collars, sugar-loaf velvet hats, with a serpent twined round them and 
an owl’s head in front. The skirt was trimmed with scorpions and 
cats cut out in black velvet. Black silk stockings and high-heeled 
shoes. They each carried a broomstick, gilt,and a black cat on their 
left shoulders. 

Mrs. Ashton, who also assisted at the stall, took the part of Hecate. 
She wore an old brocade skirt and tunic, slashed with black velvet, 
sleeves to correspond, square-cut bodice filled in with lace, and ruffle 
at the neck. Black velvet cap trimmed with gold. 

None of the gentlemen at Lady Alfred Churchill’s stall were dressed 
in costumes. 


The character of Juliet was taken by Mrs. Lart, an American, who 
wore asimply made white satin dress, the high collar and stomacher 
were closely studded with large pearls, the body an open square, but 
filled up with a necklace of five rows of large pearls, a girdle round 
the waist, from which hung a satchel (or money bag) of rich satin and 
pearls, and a tiara of pear] Marguerites completed the costume. 

Romeo, Captain Giles (Royal Artillery) worea tunic entirely covered 
with gold embroidery, black velvet breeches, long red stockings, 
shoes with straps across and a black velvet mantle with red lining 
thrown over the shoulder, a wide brimmed hat of black velvet turned 
up at the side with red feathers. 

Lady Capulet wore a dress of plum-colored brocade with long 
train, and long Rebekah sleeves, headdress of white muslin fastened 
round the front of the head with a gold band. 

Lady Montague wore an amber-colored costume. The front and 
high collar of ancient embroidery, a brown velvet bonnet with long 
veil at the back of gold tissue, girdle round the waist, and satchel of 
gold. 

Nurse to Juliet. Dress of gray alpaca, high white cap with long 
lappets at each side. of the face, cape of white calico. ~i 
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Lady attendants. One in black velvet, sleeves puffed at the 
shoulder and slashed with old gold, satin headdress, long white veil 
reaching to the end of the dress at the back. Another was dressed 
in plain white muslin, high lace collar, and headdress of pearls with 
white veil. 

Friar Lawrence (Mr. Lart) wore a gown and cowl of coarse brown 
serge, drawn in at the waist with a thick cord, from which hung a 
large cross. White stockings and sandals, 

Peter wore a suit of boy’s clothes, the trousers reaching a little 
below the knees, all looking as if he had grown out of them; he had 
sandy hair and a red face. Other assistants wore nondescript dresses 
of the Shakespearian period, The tableaux were the garden scene, 
the private marriage of Romeo and Juliet by Friar Lawrence, the 
feigned death of Juliet after taking poison, and the death of Romeo. 

NM. . Cc. G, 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON., 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, May roth, 1885. 


This has been an eventful week at Stratford. The anniversary per- 
formances at the Memorial Theatre have come to an end, not, how- 
ever, with brilliant success. The company was good and did their 
share of the work satisfactorily, but the towns-people did not respond 
to their efforts. The truth is, they do not care enough for the Shake- 
spearian drama to support even a tolerable company, and this year 
the visitors to the Festival were not sufficiently numerous to meet all 
the expenses. 

Free shows, however, are quite as successful at Stratford as elsewhere, 
as the crowd that attended the unveiling of the new Memorial Window 
well attested. The idea of a window to be subscribed for by the visi- 
tors to the town originated some eleven years ago with Mr. Henry 
Graves. He did not, however, undertake the plan, which finally de- 
volved upon Dr. Collis, who, unfortunately, died without seeing it 
completed. As it stood last Tuesday the window is an artistic success. 
It represents the Seven Ages of Man, illustrated from Scripture, and 
while the designs do indeed represent the Seven Ages perfectly, they 
do not in the least recall Shakespeare’s own immortal words. Infancy 
is represented by Moses in the bulrushes; Youth, by Samuel before 
Eli; Manhood, by Isaac and Rebekah; the Soldier, by Joshua leading 
the armies of Israel; Wisdom, by the judgment of Solomon; the 
Philosopher, by Abraham and the Angels, and Old Age, by Isaac 
blessing Jacob. Each panel is encased in a canopy of perpendicular 
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Gothic architecture. The figure drawing is good and the effect of the 
color is harmonious, The work has been done by Messrs. Lavers, 
Westlake & Co., of London, a firm that had already placed four very 
satisfactory windows in the Church. 

The ceremony of unveiling took place on the afternoon of Tuesday 
at four o’clock. The presence of the Mayor and the Corporation gave 
to the event an official air, and added much to the dignity of the occa- 
sion. After their formal entrance into the Church, the Rector, the 
Rev. G. Arbuthnot, delivered an address in which he dwelt upon the 
high appreciation in which Shakespeare is held in America, and 
alluded to the brotherly regard which is rapidly growing between the 
two nations. A few brief religious exercises followed, and the window 
was unveiled by Mr. Howard Potter, of New York. After the Te 
Deum had been sung the guests adjourned to the vestry, where the 
concluding exercises were held. These consisted chiefly of addresses 
by Mr. Potter and the Mayor. That of the former was brief but ap- 
propriate, for without attempting an eulogy on the Poet he confined 
himself to alluding to the regard of Americans for Englishmen, of 
which the window was so signal an illustration. The remarks of the 
Mayor were particularly happy, and he was warm in his praise of those 
who had started the work, of the subscribers and their interest in it, 
of the artists who had designed it, and the firm who had constructed 
it, and, finally, of the gentleman who had unveiled it. One passage 
will well bear reproduction. He said: ‘‘ We remember that this win- 
dow was dedicated to the glory of God, and to the adornment of His 
house ; we must also remember that this window has been dedicated by 
American citizens as a memorial to the immortal Shakespeare. I know 
there are sceptics, I have even met with Shakespearian sceptics. But 
speaking in the vestry, I may tell you that any one who isa sceptic, 
any one who comes to Stratford-on-Avon, and who asks the parish 
clerk, can see in the register the baptism and birth of William Shake- 
speare.’’ Is it little wonder that the Mayor was loudly applauded and 
created unbounded enthusiasm as he thus vividly brought the associa- 
tions of the place before his audience? And when Mr. Potter entered 
his name in the distinguished visitors’ book there was renewed applause, 
and the company disbanded after inspecting the window. 

On the same day occurred the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Birth-Place, the Shakespeare Museum, and New Place. The report 
of the secretary noted the fact that the garden at New Place had, 
from May to September, been opened free to the public every day, a 
very considerable improvement over last year, when they were only 
open three days in each week. The total number of visitors to the 
Birth-Place and to New Place was nearly fourteen thousand, there 
having been thirteen thousand three hundred and twenty-five to the 
former and five hundred and seven to the latter. The secretary, in 
conclusion, recorded the recent death of Dr. Kingsley, who had been 
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intimately connected with the Shakespeare trusts for upwards of 
twenty-five years. 

The librarian also made his report, but as his was a new office, 
having been instituted in June last, it was by no means extensive, the 
work in his department having been confined chiefly to cataloguing 
and arranging. Little other business was done at the meeting, but 
considerable discussion was raised by the suggestion of the Rev. G. 
Arbuthnot that once a week a brass band be stationed in the New 
Place gardens, and thus give an additional interest to them. The 
trustees adjourned, however, before reaching a decision. 

The festivities of the day came to an end with the annual dinner of 
the Shakespeare Club in the evening. The guests, who included a 
large number of distinguished persons, assembled at the Red Horse 
Hotel, and, after a handsome supper, devoted themselves to speech- 
making and the singing of glees. The speeches were numerous and 
were well received. The toast of the evening—The Immortal Memory 
of Shakespeare—was proposed by the Rev. Canon Evans, who recited 
the tribute to the poet prefixed to the Second Folio. Mr. C. E. 
Flower, who proposed ‘‘ The Drama,’’ made an excellent speech. He 
compared the condition of the drama in the early part of the century 
with that of our own day, and remarked that people listened to Gar- 
rick, to Edmund Kean, and to Kemble without seeming to notice the 
accessories, while at the present time it is absolutely essential that the 
star surrounds himself with a good company. He also added that the 
touring system had conferred great benefits upon the inhabitants of 
the provinces, in so much as they were now enabled to witness quite 
as good acting as before was only to be seen on the boards of the 
London theatres. 

The Rev. G. Arbuthnot, in proposing ‘‘ Poetry, Literature, and 
Art,’’ created somewhat of a sensation among the more conservative 
portion of the company by remarking that he thought he had detected 
a falling off in the merits of some of Tennyson’s later poems, and 
added that he thought he would place Swinburne quite as high as he 
did him. He also paid a touching tribute to Longfellow. Professor 
Geddes, of the University of Aberdeen, who proposed the ‘‘ Shake- 
speare Club,”’ called attention to the fact that of allthe world’s great 
geniuses, Shakespeare alone is buried where he was born and lived, 
Martin Luther forming the nearest approach. A number of other 
addresses followed, and the guests departed after a most enjoyable 
evening. It is seldom that there has been a more.enjoyable celebra- 
tion of the day, and we at Stratford congratulated ourselves for the 
privilege of participating in it. ie ae 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS, 


(Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from poser 9 ar s plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.) 


ERRORS IN MRS. COWDEN-CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE. 


My copy of the Concordance is called on the title-page a ‘‘ new and 
revised edition,’’ but bears no date. I have had it nearly twenty 
years, however, and the work has since been revised again. 

Besides the two curious errors mentioned in the April SHAKESPEARI- 
ANA (p. 192)—one of which I discovered myself, but heard of the 
other in some way—the following have been noted by me in my copy: 

Heyday.—The instance in Zempest II, ii, 190 is omitted. 

Mounting.—‘‘ Mounting his eyes ’’ is ascribed to Richard HI, i , 
instead of Henry VIZ «I, ii, 205. 

Noses. —The instance in Winter's Tale I, ii, 285 is omitted. 

Street.—The reference to Turnbull Street ’’ is ascribed to Henry JV: 
III, ii, instead of 2 Henry JV ; III, ii, 329. 

The ‘‘ Lumbert Street ’’ of 2 Henry JV: II, i, 31 is omitted. 

Teems.—‘‘ Nothing teems but hateful docks ’’ is ascribed to Henry 
V: V,i, instead of Henry V: V, ii, 51. 

Theatre.—‘‘ Repair to Pompey’s theatre’’ is ascribed to Zrotlus 
and Cressida I, iii, instead of Julius Cesar I, iii, 152. 

Ween.—The instance in Henry VIII : V, i, 136 1s omitted. 

Wreck. — Let seamen fear no wreck ’’ is ascribed to Macéeth III, 
i, instead of King John III, i, 92. 

All these I detected in using the Concordance, while editing the 
earlier plays of my edition. After Schmidt’s Lexicon appeared I used 
that work in finding or verifying passages far oftener than the Concord- 
ance, as the former gives the line-numbers. 

Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s magnum opus is, nevertheless, remarkably 
accurate when we consider the immense number of references in it. 
Only those who have edited books with many numerical references 
can fully understand how difficult it is to avoid these occasional inac- 
curacies. 

Slips like ‘‘ Milan Cathedral’’ for Milan cardinal,’’ and “ suck- 
ing dove’”’ for sucking lamb,’”’ are good illustrations of what Grant 
White called ‘‘heterophemy.’’ It is easy to make such slips, and, 
what seems very strange, it is easy to overlook them in reading: the 
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‘* proofs ’’ of one’s work. That one should write the wrong word 
now and then is not to be wondered at ; but that he should not detect 
the-trick that his pen has played him, when he comes to examine the 
matter carefully and critically after it has been put in type, is quite in- 
explicable. 

I recently met with a curious instance of this blundering and then 
overlooking the blunder in the notes to my Select Poems of Tenny- 
son, where I explained ‘‘ the younger Charles’ in the Talking Oak as 
“¢ Charles Z.’’ I assumethat the slip of the pen was mine, for if the 
manuscript had read ‘‘ Charles II”’ the proof-reader would probably 
have detected the misprint. It is somewhat remarkable that a ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Press’’ proof-reader should have overlooked the error in the 
“‘copy.’’ It is not the only time, however, that I have known an 
error of this obvious sort to elude the vigilance of both author and 
proof-reader. 

While on this subject of errors, Shakespearian and other, let me 
refer toone which Scott appears to have just escaped making in Mar- 
mion. In the Introduction to Canto II he says to his friend Heber : 


For many a merry hour we’ve known, 
And heard the chimes of midnight’s tone. 


The manuscript of the poem, according to Lockhart, adds: ‘‘ As 


boasts old Shallow to Sir John.’’ But it is Fa/staff who says (2 Henry 

JV: Ill, ii, 228), ‘‘ We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master 

Shallow.’’ Scott may have left out the line because he discovered the 

slip he had made ; but it is quite as likely that he did it because on 

second thought it seemed almost an insult to the reader to add the 

source of the allusion. W. J. Roe. 
CAMBRIDGE, April 16th, 1885. 


HAMLET VN, ii, 334. 


King. O, yet defend me, friends: I am but hurt. 
Hamlet. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion. 


Capell says: ‘‘ The literal sense of these words leads us to imagine 
that Hamlet pours some of the poisoned cup into the mouth of the 
King as he lies gasping, or else dashes what is left on’t upon him. 
But how, then, could Horatio in either case say what he does in line 
364? Hamlet would hardly pour it so gently as to leave much behind. 
It is probable the expression is figurative, and spoken upon making 
the King, who has declared he was only ‘hurt,’ taste again of his 
‘sword.’ ”’ 

Considering the shortness of the dialogue up to ‘‘ King dies,’’ it is 
plausible to say, Hamlet has stabbed the King, but the latter tells his 
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friends he is only hurt. Hamlet then takes up the poisoned cup to 
compel the King to drink, and thus make his death doubly sure; but 
before he can carry out his purpose, the King, hurt more than he 
thought, drops back dead. 

Co.umeus, O. Ez. A. D. 


KING JOHN Ul, i, 135. 


Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 

And a’ may catch your Azde and you alone: 
* * % * * “* 

I'll smoke your s&in-coat, an I catch you right. 

Blanch. O, well did he become that Zon’s robe 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe! 

Bast, It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass; 
But, ass, I’ll take that burden from your back. 


Compare Old Play, King John : 


My father’s foe clad in my father’s spoy/e, 

A thousand furies kindle with revenge! 

Delay not, Philip, kill the villain straight, 

Disrobe him of the matchless moniment, 

Thy father’s ¢riumph o’er the savages; 

Base heardgroome, coward, peasant worse than a threshing slave, 
What mak’st thou with the ¢rophie of a king? 

Twice will I not revew the morning’s rise. 

Till I have torne that ¢rophie from thy back. 


The folio has ‘‘ Alcide’s shoes,’’ a mode of spelling which occurs 
three times in Promos and Cassandra (III, i), 
Thy harbor is the harte 
Whom wrong hath wrapt in woe; 
But wrong doth take my parte 
a With cloke of right in shoe. 
Jb. IV, ii: 
When blacke reproche this thundring shame shall shoe. 

Ib. V, iv: 

Condole with me, whose heavy sighs, the pangs of death do shoe. 

‘* Shows’’ is the evident equivalent of spoyle, moniment, triumph, 
trophie of the Old Play. I have suggested the reading spoz/, as ({II, 
1, 115, 128), 

O Austria! thou dost shame 
That bloody sfoz/. 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
and in the Old Play: ‘ 
My father’s foe clad in my father’s spoyle. 

But ‘‘ shows’’ is clearly right. 

Lonpon. B. G. KINNEAR. 





THE DRAMA. 
THE DRAMATIC SEASON.—ANNUAL REVIEW. 


The Shakespearian dramatic season of 1884-1885, has been, in 
many respects, the most notable one we have had for years. It has 
been, on the whole, successful both financially and artistically. And 
this is to be specially noted since the general theatrical outlook has 
been bad. The season has been marked, first of all, by a gradual 
growth both in strength and in power in the lesser actors and actresses. 
The partial eclipse of Frederick Warde put him under a cloud for a 
time, though he ends his season with a much better position. than he 
had when he began it. Miss Margaret Mather has had an unusually 
successful season, and she is now one of our rising actresses, and bids 
fair to become one of our most important ones. Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Keene have also substantial reasons for being satisfied with this 
year’s work. 

It is a peculiar feature of this season that the most noticeable 
improvements in artistic methods have been among the lesser actors 
rather than among those of the first rank. Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
and Mr. Edwin Booth do not, it is true, show any diminution of their 
‘power, but there has not been that increase of strength, that broad- 
ening of style, and that perfection of detail that one might have 
expected from so eminent artists. In other words, the close of the 
season finds them in precisely the same position they were in at the 
beginning. Mr. Barrett has, however, given even more attention to 
the details of his representations than he has done heretofore, and for 
the beauty of scenery, and for the completeness of detail has no 
superior among his Shakespearian brethren on the American stage. 
Mr. Booth’s season has been unusually brilliant, but has been “chiefly 
remarkable for his personations of non- Shakespearian parts, several of 
which he presented for the first time for many years. 

The most important events of the season will be found chronicled, 
not in the doings of American actors, but in those of our: foreign 
visitors. The success attained by Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
last year has been more than surpassed in their second season. Mr. 
Irving’s audience had become accustomed to his mannerisms, so that 
they no longer called for comment, and this fact has enabled the 
forming of a correct estimate of the great actor’s powers. To theatre- 
goers, the most notable events of his season have been his revival of 
Twelfth Night, and his production of Hamlet for the first time in 
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New York. But these two events, though each remarkable in them- 
selves, and though each revealed new phases of Mr. Irving’s art were 
not the most interesting nor important occurrences in his visit. By 
all odds Mr. Irving’s most important act while in America was his 
delivery of his Lecture on Dramatic Art at Harvard University. This 
address was noteworthy not only. because of its practical merits and 
sound good sense, but especially since it was the first official recogni- 
tion given to the Stage by an American institution of learning. Its 
importance in this respect cannot be overestimated, and, while it is 
doubtful if a similar invitation will soon be issued to another actor, 
it is of special significance as showing a breaking away of those arti- 
ficial barriers that have arisen between the stage and the college. If 
Mr. Irving’s tours should produce no other result than this, it would 
at once mark them as the most important events in the annals of the 
American stage. But there is another effect that he has already 
brought about, and that one of the first consequence. His beautiful 
stage effects, his elaboration of detail, and the care bestowed upon 
every part, not only of the scenery and the costume, but in the selec- 
tion of his company, have opened the eyes of our managers, and the 
barren make-up that was the rule only a short time since is now 
rapidly becoming the exception. Mr. Irving has taught us what we 
should demand of the manager, and the lesson has been rapidly 
learned. It is this fact that has made his visits of so much practical 
value to us. Few actors can claim the merit of teaching an entire 
people, but it must be admitted that Mr. Irving has done it here. 

In striking contrast to Mr. Irving was Adolf Sonnenthal. The 
appearance of this great Austrian actor in New York created unbounded 
enthusiasm. His genius, as might have been expected, showed to 
best advantage in German plays, but his interpretation of Hamlet was 
the most interesting feature of his season. It is doubtful if, from an 
English standpoint, it can be regarded as successful. It was not 
weighted with mannerisms, but it was far from strong. It was: not 
deficient in fine points, indeed they were numerous, but so many of 
the subtler phases of Ham/et have been lost in translation that it is 
not, perhaps, just to criticise their absence. It is difficult for a foreign 
actor speaking a foreign tongue to meet with a complete success on 
the American stage. Herr Sonnenthal’s greatest success was obtained 
when he played German plays to a strictly German audience ; when 
he attempted an English play he laid himself open to comparisons 
with English-speaking artists, comparisons in which he necessarily 
suffered. 

Notable as were the appearances of Mr. Irving and Herr Sonnen- 
thal, that of Mme. Ristori was even more so. The return to our 
boards of the greatest living actress, after an absence of nearly ten 
years, was an event of the first importance, and was, in fact, the 
crowning dramatic feature of the season. Of the superior excellerice 
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of Mme. Ristori’s art it is not necessary to dwell. As she stands 
now, at an age when most actresses have retired from the stage, she 
is easily the first of those on it. Much has been said of Miss Terry’s 
art, of Modjeska’s art, of Mary Anderson’s art, and of the art of 
Clara Morris, but there is not one of these but can still learn much 
from the consummate grace and skill of Ristori. Yet strange as it 
may seem, it is nevertheless a fact that the great artist has been a 
financial failure. Why it has been so cannot readily be explained, 
and at all events it is asad commentary upon our theatre-goers that 
it wasso. Various reasons have been advanced to account for it— 
she was too old, she spoke bad English, her support was bad, and she 
was not the fashion. None of these are sufficient, and should only be 
advanced to be condemned. The general consensus of opinion 
among the critics seems to be that she was rather above our average 
amusement-seekers. That is it; our stage exists for amusement, not 
for art’s sake. And no more convincing proof of the necessity of a 
reformation in our theatre could be furnished. It is to be hoped that 
before another season shall have closed that our critics will have risen 
above such fault-finding. 
Mirax. 





SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


[ The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings 
and whatever is of value and interest in their essays and discussions 
Sor publication in this department.] 


THE Bacontan Society.—The work of the Baconian Society pro- 
gresses surely though quietly. Reports reach us from many places of 
lectures, debates, etc., too long for reprint, but which show clearly 
the change which is passing over public literary opinion on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare question. 

On February 20th, Mr. George Gill delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Bacon’s 
Authorship of Shakespeare’’ at the Burnley Literary and Scientific 
Institute. The usual objections were raised by Shakespearian mem- 
bers, but much interest was excited, the local press took up the subject, 
and it is understood that another evening will before long be devoted 
to the expansion and elucidation of points too slightly touched upon 
in this first lecture. 

Early in March, at a meeting in Hornsey, Dr. Theobald delivered 
an address on the same subject in the presence of a company of Shake- 
spearians. In the debate which followed unsuccessful attempts were 
made to laugh down his statements. 
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At nearly the same date Dr. Langley read a paper at a meeting of 
the Shakespeare Society. It was well received and gave rise toa 
lively discussion. 

On March roth, the Rev. James Mountain brought forward the sub- 
ject of Bacon’s authorship i in an admirable paper read at the Philosoph- 
ical and Literary Institute, Loughborough. Although the audience 
had been for weeks apprised of the nature of the paper to read, no 
one seemed capable of making any reply to the speaker. One gentle- 
man made the usual popular objection as to Bacon’s supposed character, 
capabilities, and style of writing, but he was quickly confronted at 
every point by Mr. Mountain. At a private meeting a fortnight later 
the subject was again broached. ‘The result was a generally expressed 
wish that the inquiry should be resumed and prosecuted during the 
next session of the Institute. 

On April 17th a Baconian meeting took place in South Kensington. 
Mrs. Henry Pott read some interesting letters from Mr. Donnelly on his 
discovery of Bacon’s cipher in the Shakespeare plays. Some explana- 
tions and calculations as to the manner in which Mr. Donnelly arrived at 
his “ first clues’’ were worked out and demonstrated upon a black- 
board. A vigorous discussion followed. Several Baconians expressed 
strongly their regret that the subject had been mixed up with the 
Baconian tenets. Mrs. Pott said that the question was exoteric, quite 
outside the general arguments which support Bacon’s claim to the 
authorship. But, should Mr. Donnelly’s statements prove delusive, 
the result would be to throw discredit upon the labors of the Baconian 
Society, which was flourishing so remarkably well without any such 
additional theory. She submitted that since the subject had been 
brought to light, it seemed to her an unworthy way of meeting new 
information to attempt to ignore or in any way suppress or conceal it. 
That was the treatment which Baconian theories had met with from 
Shakespearians. It was not a system to be admired or imitated. To 
herself, having had the pleasure of Mr. Donnelly’s acquaintance by 
letter for more than two years, it appeared more incredible that he 
should put forward a fallacious statement than that Francis Bacon, 
living in an age of secret societies and secret ciphers, should have 
used his own cipher in his own plays for the information of his own 
circle of friends. Dr. Zerffi produced some ingenious arrangements 
of figures and letters and maintained that by picking and choosing 
numbers it was possible to read from the pages of Shakespeare any- 
thing which it was desired should be found there. 

Mrs. Henry Pott replied that this was no question of picking and 
choosing or of private inventions. The proposition was—given Bacon’s 
own cipher, to apply it to the Shakespeare Plays. Mr. Donnelly had, 
according to his own testimony and that of other witnesses, succeeded 
in this difficult task. The result is declared to be a complete consec- 
utive narrative concerning Bacon, his life and works. After further 
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discussion several members exclaimed against Mr. Donnelly’s state- 
ment that Bacon was also the author of Marlowe’s supposed works— 
‘‘That was going too far.’” Mrs. H. Pott said that so far from this 
statement tending to diminish her faith in Mr. Donnelly’s discovery, 
it strongly confirmed it. For two years she had been convinced that 
several of the so-called Elizabethan dramatists were mere masks for 
Bacon. She had gone through laborious comparisons and analyses, 
scientific and philological, in order to determine this question. Early 
im March she wrote to Mr. Donnelly, begging him to look out for signs 
of Bacon having written under other names than that of Shakespeare 
and she sent a list of suspected authors. Before that letter could possi- 
bly have reached Mr. Donnelly she received one from him, in which he 
said that not only was the A/7sfortunes of Arthur by Bacon, for that in 
the cipher he claimed it, but also that after the death of Marlowe Bacon 
took Shakespeare for his cover. She could by no means believe that 
Mr. Donnelly would put forward such an unnecessary addition to his 
already startling communications unless he were perfectly sure of his 
facts. He was no boastful upstart, struggling into notoriety, but a 
man of high position, social and literary, and above all, an honorable 
gentleman. The discussion lasted with interest and excitement for 
two hours. 

On April 24th, at a meeting of the Dulwich Eclectic Club, Mr. 
Fearon, in a paper which consumed forty-five minutes, summed up the 
facts as to the life of Shakespeare. He showed on all sides the im- 
probability or rather impossibility of plays of such stupendous power 
being written by sucha man. He proceeded through the life of 
Francis Bacon, comparing the episodes of that eventful life with the 
subject-matter of the plays. Speakers on both sides of the controversy 
rose to debate the question, and finally Mrs. Henry Pott, as a visitor, 
was called upon to speak. She refuted the statements of the Bacon- 
ians as to Bacon’s character, and that he was without imagination, 
quoting Lord Macaulay’s and Mr. Spedding’s direct evidence to the 
contrary. She then read Mr. Donnelly’s letters concerning the cipher. 
This created great interest and the meeting concluded by a few words 
from:the Chairman, Mr. Chedwick, in which he said that so far as 
present evidence went it was decidedly in favor of Bacon’s author- 
ship. 

A meeting was held on May 17th, in South Kensington, for the 
purpose of again repeating and discussing the accounts received by 
letter and otherwise. of the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly’s discovery of 
Bacon's cipher. Immense interest was stirred, and the prejudice with 
which the subject has at first been received on previous occasions was 
notably absent from this Baconian meeting. 


) 








MISCELLANY. 


Mr. J. Foster Palmer, M. R. C. R., read a paper on some ‘‘ Traits 
in the Character of Lady Macbeth’’ before the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature, on May 27th. 


Mr. Francis Fearon’s address, read before the Dulwich Eclectic 
Club in April, entitled Did Francis Bacon write Shakespeare, has been 
published in pamphlet form. 


The success of the New York Shakespeare Society has stimulated 
the Shakespearians of Brooklyn to form a similar society. The scheme 
is as yet, we understand, in a very incomplete shape ; but it is rather 
a significant comment upon the earlier organization that its promoters 
have given early notice that it is not to be committed to any theory, 
Baconian or other, as to the authorship of the dramas. 


Mr. W. T. W. Ball has produced a new Shakespeare ‘‘ burlesque ’’ 
at the Park Theatre, Boston. The piece is entitled Bottom’s Dream, 
and is based on the Midsummer Night's Dream. The first act, with 
the exception of a few songs, is taken bodily from Shakespeare, but 
the second, which is chiefly by Mr. Ball, is decidedly bad. The 
music is not without merits, but in its entirety the play cannot be 
commended. 


The Atheneum states that the author of the ‘‘ New Views”’ articles 
in Blackwood’s, the first of which we reviewed in an earlier issue, is a 
clergyman of the Free Church, who has devoted many years to studies 
in Shakespeare and pre-Shakespearian literature. The same journal 
also adds, much to our surprise, that the theory of this writer—that 
the Sonnets are a record of Shakespeare’s spiritual life—has gained a 
considerab!» support in America ! 


The represcntation of three acts of /udius Cesar by the members of 
the Harvard Shakespeare Club, in May, has called attention to the 
fact that there is no thorough course in Elocution at the University, 
what instruction there is being given by young tutors. The play was 
fairly well done, and the members of the Club deserve much credit for 
their work. It was, however, not given under the official patronage 
of the University, and the absence of the professors called forth con- 
siderable comment. 
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An article by the Editor in Das Magazin fir die Litteratur des In- 
und Auslandes, reviews very favorably the translations of Appleton 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Myth’’ and of Mrs. Henry Pott’s two 
Pamphlets. The writer considers the destructive evidence of Mr. 
Morgan and the constructive evidence of Mrs. Pott to be sufficient 
to prove to candid minds, first, that Shakespeare did not write the 
Dramas which go by his name, and next, that Bacon was the real 
author. The review proceeds with some account of the recent dis- 
covery by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, and adds that a translation of his 
work will be produced in Germany as soon as possible after its publi- 
cation in England. After a few remarks on the quiet work and spread 
of the Baconian Society, the article ends thus: ‘‘ It remains to be 
seen whether the intense prejudice and obstinate one-sidedness of the 
Shakespearians, or Shakespeare-maniacs, will be strong enough to bar 
the way to a clear investigation and elucidation of the real authorship 
of the Shakespeare Dramas.”’ 


The Brooklyn Magazine is endeavoring to determine who is the 
greatest living actor and actress. The result can scarcely be deemed 
satisfactory. Of eleven actors, Edwin Booth stands first with eighty- 
seven votes, Salvini next with sixty-two, Irving third with forty-one, 
Lawrence Barrett fourth with thirty-nine, Joseph Jefferson fifth with 
thirty-five, Lester Wallack sixth with twenty-three ; John McCullough, 
Rossi, Wilson Barrett, John Gilbert, and J. T. Raymond end the list 
with eleven, seven, five, two, and one vote respectively. The list of 
actresses is not much more flattering to the judgment of the voters. 
Clara Morris heads it with sixty-eight votes, closely followed by Mary 
Anderson with sixty-one ; Fanny Davenport is third with forty-three; 
Ellen Terry fourth with thirty-five, Mme. Janauschek fifth with thirty- 
two, Sara Bernhardt sixth with twenty-nine, Helena Modjeska seventh 
with twenty-eight, and Mme. Ristori eighth with twenty-one. Mlle. 
Rhea and Judic have each seven and three votes respectively. The 
only conclusion to be drawn from so miscellaneous a list as this is 
either that the readers of the Magazine have seen very few actors and 
actresses, or that its circle of readers is far too local and too patriot- 
ically American to be competent judges of those they have seen. 
























FOUR OF THE PUZZLE-WORDS IN HAMLET+#* 


To the real lovers of Shakespeare no apology is necessary for offer- 
ing additional textual emendations or explanations throwing light on 
emendations already given, since the Shakespeare-lover is always 
ready ‘‘ to learn or to unlearn,’’ if by so doing he can draw any whit 
nearer the astounding verities of which the great poet’s words are the 
garb. It is in this spirit that the following suggestions are offered. 


‘© EVERY WORD.’’ 


In Act IV, v, 102-110 we read : 
The rabble call him lord; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 
They cry ‘‘ Choose we: Laertes shall be king :”’ 
Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds : 
‘‘ Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!” 

Queen. How cheerful on the false trail they cry! 
O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs! 


The general sense of this passage is quite clear; but in his Variorum 
Hamlet Mr. Furness gives, as proposed at first or second hand, no less 
than five conjectural readings for word in line 105, as follows: ward, 
weal, work, worth, and won't. It is interesting (and profitable to per- 
sons pinning their faith to special editions) to see how the matter has 
been handled by some of the editors and annotators. Messrs. Clark 
and Wright (Clarendon Press Hamlet) dismiss the difficulty without see- 
ing it, apparently, as they remark briefly, ‘‘ but no change is required,”’ 
after saying, ‘‘Hanmer most unnecessarily transposed these lines, mak- 
ing ‘caps, hands, and tongues’ ‘the ratifiers and props of every word.’”’ 
Mr. Rolfe also (ed. 1880) thinks ‘‘no emendation necessary,’’ though 
he seems but half satisfied ; and he quotes Schmidt’s (Shakespeare Lex- 
icon) gloss for ‘‘ evéry word’’—‘“‘ Of every thing that is to serve for a 
watchword and shibboleth to the multitude.’’ Schmidt adds: ‘‘All the 
proposed emendations quite unnecessary.” Mr. Hudson (ed. 1871) 
says: ‘* The explanation sometimes given of the passage is, that the 
rabble are the ratifiers and props of every zd/e word. The plain sense 
is, that antiquity and custom are the ratifiers of every sound word 
touching the matter in hand, the ordering of human society and the 


* This paper has been read in substance before the New Shakspere Society. 
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State’’—which is true of the whole passage, but does not meet the 
difficulty in the use of ‘‘ word.’’ 

Mr. Furness quotes, further, three explanations which retain ‘‘word,’’ 
one of them, by Caldecott, being the true one, but not supported by 
any authority. This explanation is given by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
in his magnificent folio edition, and from him I quote: ‘‘ Word is 
term, and means appellation or title, as /ord used before, and &ing 
afterward, and in its extended sense must import ‘every human 
establishment.’’ The sense of the passage is—‘‘as far as antiquity 
ratifies and custom makes every term, denomination, or title known, 
they run counter to them by talking, when they mention kings, of 
their right of choosing, and of saying who shall be king or sovereign.”’ 
(Caldecott.) That this is the real meaning—that “¢/e is the true syn- 
onym in this passage for ‘‘ word,’’ which is equivalent, then, to zame 
of rank or dignity, and was so understood by the Elizabethans, appears 
to be conclusively proven by the following citation in Nares’ Glossary 
(edited by Halliwell and Wright): ‘Lord Burleigh, in one of his 
letters to Walsingham after his advancement to the peerage, signs his 
name W. Cecil/, but adds ‘I forget my newe word, William Bur- 
leighe.’’’ In the light of this authority, all difficulty in the line dis- 
appears as we recognize in the Elizabethan term ‘‘ word’’ the Victor- 
ian term “#/e. 

** CHIEF IN THAT,”’ 


In the remark of Polonius to Laertes (I, iii, 70-74), 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that— 


we have a difficulty which Mr. Furness, in common with many 
other editors, obviates by omitting in part, though the reading given 
by them with the comma after ‘‘ generous ’’ is still somewhat halting. 
The Globe Shakespeare marks the line as doubtful and reads : 


Are of a most select and generous chief in that. 


Is there any valid reason why this, the reading of the folios, should not 
be retained, recognizing chief and the cheff of the folios as mere 
variants? The difficulty in answering this question is zsthetic as well 
as philological, since the volition of Polonius is a factor; and hence 
the greater need for ‘‘a plentiful lack’’ of either dogmatic or super- 
creative criticism. 

First of all, is there any greater trouble about the scanning of this line 
than of a large number of other lines in Shakespeare? Why may not 
the same poet who, in line 21 of this very scene, expands safe/y into 
a trisyllable— 

The sa/fety and hea/Ith of thi’s whole St’ate— 
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be allowed to contract and slur his vowels in line 74, if he has a 
mind to do so? Dr. Abbott (Shakespeartan Grammar, § 456, ff.) gives 
numerous instances of this slurring of unimportant and unaccented sylla- 
bles and words ;—though these may be perhaps among the ‘‘ misscan- 
sions which absolutely ‘seared’ the ears of Mr. Furnivall and Dr. Ellis 
and caused the whole Philological Society to groan in concert.’’ We 
find, further, that this very slurring of unimportant sounds and syllables 
seems to be regarded as ‘‘ the principle’’ of Chaucer’s rhythm by his 
latest biographer and critic, Professor A. W. Ward. (£nglish Men 
of Letters: Chaucer, p. 170, note.) Or why may we not put the line 
down as an Alexandrine? At most, the line in the folio reading is 
bad; but unquestionably Shakespeare wrote many bad lines, and 
surely this one might be allowed to go with the others without having 
its philological difficulty whittled away to atone for its metrical sins. 

Mr. Furness gives many variations and nearly two pages of sugges- 
tions and emendations, none of which are entirely satisfactory. The 
commentators may be divided roughly into three classes—those who 
retain the reading of the quartos and folios and try to explain the 
whole line; those who omit ‘‘of a’’ and then explain ‘‘ chief’’ as 
standing for a term of heraldry, for acloth measure (chef), for choice, 
for the more common adverbial form ‘‘ chzefly,’’ and so on; and finally 
Mr. Richard Grant White alone (if I mistake not), who omits both 
‘of a” and *‘ chief,’’ makes virtually a new line and reads, 


Are most select and generous in that, 


which is rather expurgation than emendation, and thorough compre- 
hension, one would think, should precede expurgation. Now it 
appears that the quartos and folios all give ‘‘ of a’’ and all give some 
form of ‘ chéef,’’ which is the strongest presumptive evidence that 
Shakespeare intended so to write and that the Elizabethans so under- 
stood him. 

The following suggestions may help to the conclusion that ‘* chief”’ 
would be the very word for Polonius to use ; for we see elsewhere in 
the play that he affects the verbal critic, that he cannot bear not to 
seem to know more than everybody else, and that he does not willingly 
lose any opportunity to set forth his attainments as critic and man 
of the world. What more natural than for him to seize this chance to 
show, by a brilliant digression from the general course of his advice, 
how wide and varied is his knowledge of men and lands, including 
that very France which Laertes is going to revisit? And how do this 
so effectively as by an apparently casual remark as to the customs of 
the French, using for that purpose a word from the French language 
itself, or an archaic English word in the real or supposed sense of its 
French original? That he is fond of archaic words appears in his 
abusing ‘‘ beautified’’ and indorsing ‘‘ mobled,’’ which last Hamlet 
does not even understand. 
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Setting aside the idea that ‘‘ cheff’’ is intended to stand for the 
French chef (or chief, cf. Littré) itself, we must believe that Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethans were familiar with ‘‘ chief” in the physical 
sense of head, head man, top rank, highest station; and further in 
the intellectual sense of head, mind, taste, choice, corresponding to 
such rank and station. And so Polonius would say exactly what he 
meant, whether we understand ‘‘ chief’’ as applied to the ¢aste dic- 
tating the kind of dress, or to the dress itself as showing the /aste 
and adapted to the raw of the wearer. The argument of Dr. Ingleby 
(Variorum Hamlet, p. 69) to uphold Staunton’s reading ‘‘ sheaf’’ in 
the sense of a ‘‘clique, class, or set in fashionable society,’’ that, 
namely, ‘‘ for this meaning we must have recourse to Euphuism,”’ is 
perfectly legitimate, but seems to apply with equal if not greater force 
to the intent of Polonius in using ‘“‘ chief’’ as equivalent to faste, 
whether as felt or as displayed by ‘‘ them in France of the best rank 
and station.’’ That this head meaning of ‘‘ chief’’ was still predomi- 


nant in the Elizabethan mind is shown in part by Shakespeare’s use of 
kerchief for head-covering, as distinguished from zapkin, our hand- 
kerchief. Furthermore, Mr. Earle (Phélology of the English Tongue, 
§ 350) quotes from George Cranmer, MS. notes on Hooker's 
Sixth Book, this sentence among others, ‘‘ You terme yt sometymes 
chiefety of dominion, sometymes souverainety, sometimes imperiall 
power,’’ where chiefety, that is, highest rank in power, corresponds 


exactly to what Polonius wishes to express by ‘‘ chief,’”’ that is, 
the characteristic quality attending high rank, the superior taste 
and choice, namely, shown in conforming to the requirements of 
rank. 

Mr. Knight is then right in saying, ‘‘ ‘Chief,’ literally the head, here 
signifies eminence, superiority.’’ But as he did not properly sustain his 
interpretation, it seems never to have had its real weight. Whether, 
then, under ‘‘chief’’ we understand choice or superiority or taste, ‘‘chief,”’ 
seems to be “he word which Polonius wished to use. It would be 
entirely in keeping for him to use the word in a strained, pedantic 
application—see his word-mongering character as sketched in the 
second act. And, indeed, the supposition that the poet zwtended him 
to make an outright mistake seems not more violent than the heroic 
treatment which amends the line by changing it into something quite 
different from its original forms. 

I am further strengthened in the belief that this is the correct inter- 
pretation of the passage by the translation of Schlegel and Tieck— 
good critics as well as good translators—-who render ‘‘ chief”’ by Wahi. 
They give these lines thus: 


Denn es verkiindigt oft die Tracht den Mann, 
Und die vom ersten Rang und Stand in Frankreich 
Sind drin von edelster und feinster Wah. 
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‘* SAINT PATRICK.” 
Act I, v, 133-137. 
Horatio. Those are but wild and whirling words, my lord, 
Hamlet, Ym sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes, ’faith, heartily. 
Hor, There is no offense, my lord. 


Ham. Yes, my Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offense, too, 


If the ‘* Saint Patrick’’ of this reply be worth notice at all, it would 
appear to deserve more attention than it has received as furnishing a 
striking instance of the baffling many-sidedness of Hamlet’s mind 
and utterance—of his habit of holding several things up before his 
mind’s eye at the same time, and of so framing his language in reply- 
ing as to respond to his own thought, or that of the speaker, as much 
as to the actual remark itself. Among many other instances, we may 
cite from his conversation with Rosencrantz and Guildernstern (II, ii, 
320-324) the quick change of language in response to what was proba- 
bly in his own mind and what he suspected to be in the mind of 
Rosencrantz, when, to the conclusion of his melancholy confession— 


And yet to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? Man delights not me, 
he abruptly adds— 
No, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say so. 


Sometimes he addresses himself directly to the thought of his inter- 
locutor when no words have intervened. Thus in this same scene 
(lines 393-397), though they have been speaking of quite other things 
than his madness, he suddenly brings the underlying thought of all 
three to the surface by the abrupt remark : 


You are welcome ; but my uncle-father and aunt-mother are deceived. 
Guildenstern. In what, my dear lord ? 


Hamlet. 1 am but mad north-north-west ; when the wind is southerly I know a 
hawk irom a handsaw, 


This tendency of Hamlet’s mind is a dangerous guide, and yet some- 
times, as in the present case, the only one conclusive of anything. 
Horatio, in saying ‘‘ There’s no offense, my lord,’’ uses ‘‘ offense’’ in 
the sense given by Hamlet to ‘‘offend’’ a moment before in his 
apology for the ‘‘ wild and whirling words.’’ The mere sound of the 
word in the mouth of another instantly suggests to Hamlet its graver 
import, causes his mind to revert with the rapidity of thought to what 
he has just heard from the Ghost, and he cries out : 


Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, and much offense, too. 


The question is, why by ‘‘ Saint Patrick ’’? Moberly explains: ‘‘ Saint 
Patrick, the patron saint of all blunders and confusion;’’ Tschischwitz 
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says: ‘‘ If Shakespeare had wished to be historically correct, he would 
have made a Dane swear by St. Ansgarius. But since the subjects con- 
cerned are inexpiated crimes, he naturally thought of St. Patrick,’’ who 
was the keeper of Purgatory (as appears by the citation of Mr. Fur- 
ness). Without rejecting these comments as possible suggestions rush- 
ing into Hamlet’s mind, we have the still clearer explanation in the 
fact that Saint Patrick is especially distinguished as the serpent-destroy- 
ing saint, and the Ghost has just said: 


*Tis given out, that, sleeping in my orchard, 

A serpent stung me: so the whole ear of Lenmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abused ; but know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 

Now wears his crown. 


This ‘‘ much offense ’’ may present itself, then, to Hamlet’s mind as 
a ‘‘blunder’”’ putting ‘‘ the time out of joint;’’ as a ‘crime still inex- 
piated;’’ but certainly it must call up this ‘‘ forged process,’’ this story 
of the serpent, in which he recognizes the venomous tongue of the 
King, that man-serpent whose life he has just sworn to take. What 
more fitting, then, than that the name of the Saint most noted for his 
extermination of the venomous brood should rise to his lips? And that, 
in his distraction and anguish, the name of some saint would rise to 
his lips is probable from what he has said the moment before— 


and for my own poor part, 
Look you, I’ll go pray. 


A cry of stunned agony, like that of a child wailing in the dark. 


**PAJOCK.”’ 


It is only by reference to this multiplying habit of Hamlet’s mind 
and speech that Dyce’s explanation (indorsed by Furness) of ‘‘pajock’’ 
as peacock appears altogether satisfactory. Hamlet says (III, ii, 292- 
297): 

For dost thou know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself, and now reigns here 
A very, very—pajock. 

Horatio, You might have rhymed. 


And we all-agree with Horatio, and wonder that Hamlet did not 
rhyme. His process of thought seems to be about this: Hamlet thinks 
of Claudius in the place and garb of his own Jove-like father as of the 
ass in the royal lion’s skin (and place), and is on the point of rhyming, 
when his restless imagination passes from the idea of the place to the 
idea of the gaudy trappings in which Claudius has there tricked him- 
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self out like a peacock, and then, thinking of the peacock as the very 
embodiment of useless, vainglorious show, he abruptly finishes the line 
in keeping with this last idea. In finishing, however, he makes a pause, 
and then employs such a provincial name for peacock as shall contain 
also a hint of the contemptible knave, the wretched jock or jack of a 
fellow to whom he first intended to liken Claudius. With this secon- 
dary meaning Dyce’s reading is entirely in accordance, and the one 
seems confirmatory of the other. “As to the reading itself, there is 
nothing improbable about it. Mr. Dyce says he heard peacock called 
pea-jock in Scotland. Now, even if we do not admit that Shakespeare 
was ever in Scotland himself, surely as a Londoner he would meet 
with Scotchmen enough in the early years of the reign of James I to 
learn many other things from them besides a striking provincial name 
for a somewhat striking fowl. 

Some of these suggestions may appear far-fetched. Dogmatic final- 
ity is by no means claimed for them. But if any real help is found in 
them, their aim is attained. Perhaps no better conclusion to such 
fragmentary remarks can be found than in a few words from Taine’s 
admirable essay on Shakespeare. (Cf. Taine’s English Literature.) 


Every word pronounced by one of his characters enables us to see, besides the 
idea which it contains and the emotions which prompted it, the aggregate of the 
qualities and the entire character which produced it—the mood, physical attitude, 
bearing, look of the man, all instantaneously, with a clearness and force approached 
bynoone. * * * * * This property possessed by every phrase to exhibit a world 
of sentiments and forms, comes from the fact that the phrase is actually caused by a 
world of emotions and images. * * * * * A word here and there of Hamlet or 
Othello would need for its explanation three pages of commentaries; each of the half- 
understood thoughts, which the commentator may have discovered, has left its trace 
in the turn of the phrase, in the nature of the metaphor, in the order of the words ; 
nowadays, in pursuing these traces, we divine the thoughts. 


It is ‘in pursuing these traces ’’ that we realize most vividly the in- 
tensity of Shakespeare’s humanity and the mighty force of that genius 
which could enter so thoroughly into the minutest details of half-formed 
and fleeting emotions and thoughts without ever losing sight of the 
true outline of the character or of that character’s true place in the 
play. Faust complains that he has two souls within his breast. We 
rise from the study of Hamlet with the feeling that not two souls 
merely, but the multitudinous soul of man has played before us afresh 
the old, unending tragedy of life, through love and hate, up to those 
portals where ‘‘ the rest is silence.’’ 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON COMMON FIELDS, 1613-1616. 


Inclosures at that time began to be more frequent, 
whereby arable land (which could not be manured 
without people and families) was turned into 
pasture, which was easily rid by a few herds- 
men; and tenancies for years, lives, and at will 
(whereupon much of the yeomanry lived) were 
turned into demesnes. This bred a decay of 
people, and by consequence a decay of towns, 
churches, tithes, and the like. The King like- 
wise knew full well, and in nowise forgot, that 
there ensued withal upon this a decay and dimi- 
nution of subsidies and taxes.—Bacon, /istory 
of King Henry VII, Works, vol. vi, pp. 93-4. 


The pilgrim to that Heart of England where Shakespeare was 
born, and where Shakespeare lies entombed, is apt, perhaps, to 
allow his delight at finding so much there that is old to carry him, 
at first, so far away as to imagine that he sees before him something 
not remotely unlike Shakespeare’s town. But the modern has 
really hardly any resemblance to the Elizabethan Stratford. Far 
less, however, in its streets than in the fields by which it is sur- 
rounded lies the difference of aspect between the Stratford-on-Avon 
of Shakespeare’s time and the Stratford-on-Avon of our own day. 
The fenced or hedged lanes and the trimly squared and inclosed 
fields of the nineteenth century are the landscape signs of an eco- 
nomic revolution that had not yet been accomplished at the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon of Shakespeare. The fields about Shakespeare’s Strat- 
ford were still open and unenclosed, like those of the Highland 
Crofter township, where, as I have found it in North Uist,* it still 
exists in its primitive socialistic form as a club-farm, Undivided by 
hedges and ditches, the fields of Stratford-on-Avon in Shakespeare’s 
time consisted of arable strips—in Scotland and Ireland called 


*A Crofter township, of which not only the hill-pasture was, as usual, held in 
common, but of which the arable fields also belonged, not to any individual, but to 
the community, marched with the glebe of the minister of North Uist, at whose hos- 
pitiable manse I was a guest for some days last September. Two similarly com- 
munisti¢’ Crofter townships were in the immediate neighborhood. 1 But it is only, 
I believe, on these remote Hebridian shores of the Atlantic that survivals so com- 
plete of the primitive Aryan village community still exist in the British Islands. 
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‘“rigs’’—of about an acre in extent, this being the amount of a 
day’s ploughing, and in length a furlong, or the furrow made before 
turning the plough—and these furlong-long and acre-containing 
strips were separated from each other by balks of unploughed turf 
covered generally with furze and brambles. These open fields were 
not only the common possession of the township—the “fair felde 
ful of folk’’ of Langland’s ‘‘ Vision’’ ‘‘ on Malverne hulles’’ (1377) 
when, being ‘‘ very forwandred,’’ he went to rest 


Under a brode banke bi a bornes side*— 


but were the home of resort of all kinds of living creatures—flowers 
and butterflies, birds and beasts—which, with the destruction of these 
open fields, have been either decimated or exterminated. Enclosed 
the common fields of English villages had already to a great extent 
been ; but the Common Fields of Stratford-on-Avon still in Shake- 
speare’s time existed untouched ; and it is their enclosure that chiefly 
makes it difficult for us now to picture to ourselves the home of his 
youth and the haven of his later years. It was in these open fields 
that Shakespeare had first picked up that wonderful knowledge of 
natural history which is so surpassingly evidenced in his plays.t 
And I do not know that it has hitherto been remarked that at least 
one passage affords evidence that, as the fact was, the balk-divided 
acre-strips in open fields were what Shakespeare was most accustomed 
to. Imagining—and indeed not untruly, so far as my recollection 
serves me—imagining the village fields of Nazareth to be similar to 
those of Stratford-on-Avon, he thus writes: 


Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked the blesséd feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 


It so happened, however, that it was during the very years of 
Shakespeare’s retirement to and residence at his native town, from 
1613 till his death in May (April 24 O. S.), 1616, that the first 
attempts, so far as we know, were made to enclose the Common 
Fields of Stratford-on-Avon. It so chances, also, that we find 
among the MSS. preserved at the old home of Shakespeare’s parents, 
and where he was born, a Diary kept by the Town Clerk of Strat- 
ford, Mr. Thomas Greene, during the same years, and minutely 
recording the devices employed by the Squire to enclose, and by the 


* Piers Plowman, Prologus. 

+See Harding, Zhe Ornithology of Shakespeare, and particularly the Introduc- 
tion; and Grindon, Zhe Flora of Shakespeare. 

{1 Henry /V:1,i. Similarly, as Mr. Seebohm points out (Zhe English Vil- 
lage Community,” p. 106), we have evidence that these open fields were what the 
Anglo-Saxor. translator of the Gospels was accustomed to in the tenth century, in 
his using the expression “ walked over the aceras” (acres), in translating the story 
of the disciples walking through the cornfields. 
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Corporation and Commoners to resist the enclosure, of these imme- 
morial Common Fields. This Diary has now, for the first time, been 
published by Dr. Ingleby, with autotypes of its eight folio pages, a 
transcript by Mr. Scott, of the British Museum, an Introduction by 
Dr. Ingleby; and an Appendix of documents relating to the intended 
enclosures, and most of them never before printed. As the enclosure 
project, which forms the whole subject of this Diary, was but one of 
innumerable other projects the success of which constituted a great 
economic revolution—that economic revolution of the sixteenth 
century in which modern capitalism originated—this Diary affords the 
most interesting local illustrations of the practical working out of 
that revolution. But interesting and important as in this respect 
it is, this Diary is of a far more special interest and importance. It 
presents us with the most graphic pictures of the whole social environ- 
ment of Shakespeare while resident at Stratford-on-Avon during the 
last three years of his life. But this is not all, nor even what is of 
chief interest and importance in this Diary. It gives us the only 
recorded speeches and opinions of Shakespeare, and these are of such 
a nature as to afford us, for the first time, sure grounds on which to 
judge Shakespeare’s character, not only as a man, but as a citizen— 
for the first time; for the brief extracts from this Diary hitherto 
published have been interpreted in two diametrically opposite ways— 
the one affirming Shakespeare’s opposition to, the other his promo- 
tion of, the enclosures. It was, indeed, my having remarked that the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps on this subject, in his 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, published in 1883, was just the 
reverse of what the same eminent Shakespearian had expressed in his 
Folio Zife, published in 1853, that led me to urge on my friend, Dr. 
Ingleby, the importance of a more thorough examination of the MS. 
Diary and its publication, if found genuine. And though this Diary 
is only now issued to subscribers, the proceedings with reference to 
autotyping and transcribing it date from the visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, in September, 1883, in which I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying Dr. Ingleby, who, as a Trustee of the birthplace, had, of 
course, special facilities for examining the MSS. there preserved. 

The diarist was the owner, wholly or partially, of one moiety of 
the Tithes affecting the lands to be enclosed, the owner of the other 
moiety being his ‘‘cosen Shakespeare,’’* who had also purchased 
Freeholds subject to commoners’ rights. The value of the Freeholds 


*In 1544 the priests of the chauntry of Stratford-on-Avon, foreseeing the ruin 
that was to overtake the ecclesiastical owners of property, granted a lease for ninety- 
two years of the tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, sub- 
ject to certain annual payments; and the unexpired term of a moiety of the interest 
in this lease Shakespeare purchased in July, 1605, for the sum of four hundred 
pounds. See Halliwell-Phillipps’ Ou¢/ines, p. 183; and Ingleby, Shakespeare and 
the Welcombe Inclosures, Introd., p, viii. 
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would be increased by the enclosures ; but not so that of the Tithes, 
It was, therefore, of great importance for the Squire’s purpose that 
the opposition of such interested and influential persons as Mr. 
Thomas Greene and Mr. William Shakespeare should be bought off 
by their being more than secured against any diminution of their 
Tithes in consequence of the Enclosure. And the view in which Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, in his Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, takes of 
Shakespeare’s sentiments and conduct with regard to the enclosure 
dispute is, to put it plainly, that he allowed himself to be bribed by 
the enclosing Squire to take his side against the commoners. 

William Combe, the squire of Welcombe [says Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps], spared no 
exertion to accomplish his object, and in many instances (if we may believe contem- 
porary allegations) tormented the poor and coaxed the rich into an acquiescence with 
his views. It appears most probable that Shakespeare was one of the latter, and that, 
among perhaps other inducements, he was allured to the unpopular side by Combe’s 
agent, one Replingham, guaranteeing him from prospective loss, However that may 
be, it is certain that the poet was in favor of the inclosure, for on December 23d the 
corporation addressed a letter of remonstrance to him on the subject, and another on 
the same day toa Mr. Manwaring. The latter, who had been practically bribed by 
some land arrangements at Welcombe, undertook to protect the interests of Shake- 
speare; so there can be no doubt that the three parties were acting in unison. 


Now, the question is, can this view of Shakespeare’s character and 
conduct be sustained ? And, considering that the Stratford-on-Avon 
enclosure dispute was not a mere local quarrel, but part of a great con- 
flict that had been going on all over England for more than a century, 
and with the most disastrous results for the agricultural classes, I ven- 
ture to say that no more important question has ever been raised with 
reference to the character and conduct of a national poet and prophet. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, indeed, finds nothing blameworthy in the 
conduct he thus imputes to Shakespeare. On the contrary, he is never 
tired of pointing out what he takes to be evidence of Shakespeare’s 
peculiarly anxious care for his pecuniary interests ; nay, so predomi- 
nating a characteristic does he consider this to have been, that he en- 
deavors to show that it was this anxious carefulness that Shakespeare 
chiefly transmitted to his children, and even children’s children. ‘A 
certain circumstance,’’ says Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘‘ exhibits his 
daughter, Mrs. Hall, as in one direction a true scion of the poet—a 
shrewd person of business, caring more for gold than for books.’’* 
Certain other circumstances enable him, as he believes, to trace this 
distinctive trait of Shakespeare’s character even in his granddaughter,+ 
and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps declares that ‘‘ no doubt can arise in the 
minds of those who will listen to evidence that when Pope asserted 
that 


Shakespeare, whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless—what you will— 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despight, 


* Outlines, p. 246. + Tbid, 
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he not only expressed the traditional belief of his own day, but one 
which later researches have unerringly verified.’’ That Shakespeare 
also was thus a ‘‘ greatest, wisest, meanest of. mankind,’’ as the same 
Pope (not certainly himself a man of very noble character) declared 
Bacon to be,-must, of course, if it is sufficiently evidenced, be acknowl- 
edged without blinking. But I venture to think that, in face of the 
historical facts, this is not a conclusion to be accepted without very 
careful investigation. I might show, were I here permitted the space, 
what Henry VIII’s Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, had to say 
about enclosures and the misery they produced ; what the evidence to 
the same effect is that is afforded by acts of Parliament; by the pro- 
digious number of executions of vagabonds, who were but evicted ten- 
ants, and, above all, by the tolerance of the despotism of the Tudors. 
And with respect more particularly to the proposed Stratford-on-Avon 
enclosures, I might show that orders were issued against them, not only 
by Chief Justice Coke, but with the assent of Lord Chancellor Bacon ; 
that at serious risk to their private interests even the shopkeepers who 
were members of the Town Council strongly and persistently opposed 
the enclosures, impelled by a sense of public duty, as ‘‘sworn men for 
the good of the borough,’’ and that even the women and children 
risked whatever penalties the law might inflict, and while a council 
was being held on the matter settled it by filling up the enclosing 
ditches. And yet we are asked to believe that, though the whole town 
was in commotion about these enclosures during all the three years of 
Shakespeare’s residence in it previous to his death, he had no word to 
say against them—nay, allowed himself to be bribed to give his sup- 
port to the projects of the Squire, disastrous as they would certainly 
be to the commoners. 

Never was so portentous a conclusion raised on so slight a founda- 
tion. Literally it rests on nothing more than a singular ¢wr/ in a 
very crabbed handwriting, which fwr/ appears to stand for ‘I.”’ 
Hence Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ later reading: ‘‘ Mr. Shakespeare 
told Mr. J. Greene that I was not abble to beare the enclosing of Wel- 
combe.’’ But on this Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps himself cannot help 
remarking, ‘‘ Why this observation should have been chronicled is a 
mystery,’’ seeing that the diarist’s views about the enclosure were suf- 
ficiently well known. Nevertheless it zs an ‘‘I.’’ But a careful read- 
ing of the whole MS. shows that the Town Clerk had the singular pecu- 
liarity of frequently writing ‘‘I’’ for ‘‘he.’’ There are some seven 
places in these eight folio pages where no sense could be made save by 
reading ‘‘he’’ for ‘‘I,’’ and in all save one the diarist has made the 
correction himself. As to the meaning of the expression ‘‘abble to 
beare,’’ many passages might be quoted in which ‘‘ bear’’ has the 
sense of support or promote ; and thus the result is that we find Shake- 
speare reported as having decidedly declared that he was unable to 
promote the enclosing of Welcombe. Be it observed, however, that 
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this by no means implied blindness to the agricultural desirability of 
the gradual abolition of the primitive open or common-field system. 
Its abolition was, indeed, a necessary condition of the improvement 
of agriculture. But the enclosures were generally carried out with the 
most flagrant disregard of the customary rights of the poorer tenants, 
and with the most miserably pauperizing consequences. And hence 
Shakespeare may well have found himself unable to promote the en- 
closing of Welcombe, while at the same time seeing the agricultural 
advantages of enclosures no less clearly than Fitzherbert, Tusser, and 
Bacon, who also deprecated and opposed the high-handed measures 
by which the enclosures were commonly effected. 

Looking still further into the circumstances revealed by the Diary 
and by other documents now published, we find that, in declining to 
promote the enclosures, this mercenary bard—who “for gain, not 
glory, wing’d his roving flight ’’—was acting in a way directly contrary 
to what would have been counseled by a regard for gain. For besides 
his interests in the Tithes arising from these common fields, Shake- 
speare, as has been said, possessed Freeholds the income from which 
would have been greatly increased by these enclosures; and so far as 
the value of his Tithes would have been diminished by the enclosures, 
he had been.guaranteed against loss by an agreement of the 28th of 
October, 1614, between him and William Replingham, the agent of 
the enclosing Squire. That the Corporation thought it necessary in 
December, 1614, to write a letter to Shakespeare, to which the Town 
Clerk added of himself ‘‘a not of the inconvenyances wold happen 
by the inclosure,’’ is true. But the necessity for this seems to be 
explained by previous entries in November ; for on the 17th of that 
month, the day after Shakespeare had come up on a visit to London, 
his ‘‘ cosen,’’ the Town Clerk, writes that, when he ‘‘ went to see how 
he did, he told me that they assured him that they ment to inclose 
noe further than to Gopsell Bushe, and so upp straight (leavying out 
part of the Dyngles to the field) to the gate in Clopton hedge, and 
take in Salisburyes piece; and that they mean in Aprill to survey the 
land, and then to give satisfaccion and not before, and he and Mr. 
Hall say they think ther will be nothing done at all.’’ Evidently the 
whole project had been at this time minimized to Shakespeare so as 
to disarm his opposition; and he had listened to these representa- 
tions in by no means so suspicious a spirit as the wily lawyer. For 
on the same 17th of November there occurs this other entry: ‘‘ Mr. 
Wyatt, afternoone, told me that Mr. Wryght hadd told Mr. Combe 
that the inclosure would not be, and that yt was at anend. I said I 
was the more suspicious. . For these might be words used to make us 
careless. willed him to learne what he* could. And I told him, soe 
would I.’’ Hence the letters in the succeeding month to Shakespeare, 


* This is one of the cases in which “I ”’ has been substituted for “he.’’ 
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both from the Corporation and from the Town Clerk. And finally, 
when Shakespeare understood how seriously disadvantageous the 
enclosure would be to the commoners, he decidedly declared that 
he was unable to promote them—and that although the carrying out 
of these enclosures would have been very beneficial to himself per- 
sonally. And another circumstance making such a decided expres- 
sion of opinion the more remarkable is the fact of Shakespeare having 
been on terms of intimate personal friendship with the enclosing 
Squire and his family. John Combe, dying in 1614, left Shakespeare 
the not inconsiderable legacy in those days of five pounds; and 
Shakespeare by his will bequeathed his sword to Thomas Combe. 
And thus, not only do we find that Shakespeare expressed an opinion 
adverse to the enclosures, but that, in declining to promote them, 
he acted adversely both to his pecuniary interests and to the ties of 
personal friendship—acted, in a word, as a good citizen, swayed more 
by the consideration of the public good than of his own private ad- 
vantage. ; 

Nor does such manly conduct on the part of Shakespeare 
stand alone. Little as we know of his personal character and private 
opinions, we know of at least one fact which is in entire accordance 
with what we have now found his conduct to have been with reference 
to the enclosure projects at Statford-on-Avon, and a fact, therefore, 
which would be in entire disaccordance with such a view of his con- 
duct as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps would have us adopt. The fact to 
which I allude is the way in which he stuck to his profession as an 
actor long after any pecuniary necessity for his combining acting 
with play-writing had ceased to exist, and notwithstanding the dis- 
repute in which actors were then held, and especially in his native 
town, where the acting of plays was prohibited under severe penalties. 
In this fact Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps finds an argument against the, 
supposition that there is a personal allusion in what he says in his 
Sonnets with regard to degradation by a profession. I confess, 
however, that in the fact of Shakespeare’s sticking to a dishonored, 
or at least unhonored, profession, I can see no argument against 
his having felt bitterly, and in his Sonnets expressed, the pain 
occasioned him by the disrepute in which his profession was held. 
A man of mean mind, feeling such pain, would no doubt quit 
an unhonored profession as soon as possible. Not so, I think, a 
man of magnanimous mind, if he thought his profession unjustly dis- 
honored. That there was, indeed, much cause for the disrepute in 
which the theatres were held in Shakespeare’s time we have abundant 
evidence to show, and Shakespeare would no doubt have been the 
last to deny that there was cause for this disrepute. But he never- 
theless held acting to be an honorable profession, and he therefore 
stuck by it, even when he was acknowledged the greatest dramatist 
of the time and was making one thousand pounds a year by his plays. 
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Galling he had, no doubt, often felt it to be sent round ‘to the but- 
tery’’ by ‘‘alord,”’ like the strolling players in the induction to 
The Taming of the Shrew; and galling no doubt it was to find 
that, even when a member of the first theatrical company in the 
Kingdom, and with a special patent from the King—galling it no 
doubt was to find that even then he ranked at Court with but 
Grooms of the Chamber. But still he stuck to his profession. And 
the manliness of this conduct is fitly matched by his refusing to 
promote the enclosing of Welcombe, much as support of the scheme 
would have been to his pecuniary advantage and mightily agreeable 
to all his great friends. 

Invaluable, however, as this Diary is, in giving us by far the most 
important fact we possess with reference to the personal character of 
Shakespeare, this is not its only value as a contribution to his biog- 
raphy. It gives us a detailed and graphic picture of his whole social 
environment at Stratford-on-Avon during the years of his retirement 
and residence there—the three last years of his life, from 1613 to 
1616. Hence we have now such materials for a complete picture of 
Shakespeare’s later years as have hitherto been almost altogether 
wanting ; for from a variety of other sources facts connected with 
Shakespeare’s personal history during these years have been indus- 
triously gathered. These personal facts we can now set in the frame- 
work of that social environment which has been revealed by this 
Diary. Such a picture I have not space here even to sketch. I can 
only briefly name some of the facts to which I allude—some of the 
facts of Shakespeare’s personal history during these last three years of 
his life at Stratford-on-Avon. His family, living with him at New 
Place, were his wife (now an old woman of sixty, being eight years 
his senior) and his daughter Judith, who, with her mother’s partiality 
for men younger than herself, was now courting or courted by young 
Tom Quiney, four years her junior, whom shortly before her father’s 
death she married. His other daughter, Susanna, had now been mar- 
ried for some years to a Puritan physician of great repute, and was 
living with her husband near New Place. And often, we may be 
sure, did their little daughter Elizabeth, now at the angelic age of 
six or eight years old, come running in to her grandfather, who, 
besides pecuniary bequests, left her specially by his will all his plate. 
Among family events during these years were the death of Shake- 
speare’s younger brother, Richard, (1613); an unpleasant scandal 
about his daughter, Mrs. Hall, and one Ralph Smith (1613); and 
the death of his brother-in-law, Hart (1616), who had carried on 
the trade of a hatter at the old house of Shakespeare’s parents, which 
came to the poet on his father’s death (1601). What work Shake- 
speare was doing at Stratford, in the midst of all these family affairs, 
besides the enclosure commotions we do not precisely know; but we 
know what he may have been doing, for no fewer than six of his 
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plays may have been written after 1611. One of these almost cer- 
tainly, Zhe Taming of the Shrew, and particularly the ‘‘ Induction,” 
which seems to be a very transcript of scenes and characters in the 
immediate neighborhood of Stratford-on-Avon, and probably also 
Henry VIII, were composed at New Place. And with reference to 
Shakespeare’s recreations and amusements while at Stratford, we have 
the record in this Diary of his visit to London in November, 1614; 
and we have the stories from other sources of his walks and excur- 
sions in the neighborhood, on one of which occasions he fell asleep 
under what was afterward known as ‘‘Shakespeare’s Crab-tree ;’’ 
and the story of his convivial meeting with Drayton and Ben Jonson, 
the latter of whom he had in early days so importantly befriended by 
reading and recommending Zvery Man in his Humour, which had 
been returned to the author as worthless. Such are some of the 
various facts connected with Shakespeare’s life at Stratford-on-Avon, 
which might be worked into the graphic pictures of his social environ- 
ment, which, as well as records of his conduct and opinions, are pre- 
sented to us by this Diary, 

But it is the new knowledge this Diary gives of Shakespeare’s 
character which will remain as its most notable contribution to his 
biography ; and this new knowledge of what our Shakespeare himself 
was will not only give henceforth greater force to all the splendid 
moral passages of his plays, but will especially illuminate for us the 
magnificent series of his historical plays, and more particularly the 
two consecutive tetralogies .in which he dramatized the history of 
England in the fifteenth century. I have space, however, here to 
give but a couple of illustrations of this new illumination of Shake- 
speare’s plays. In 2 Henry VJ: I, ili, there occurs the following : 
Says the Duke of Suffolk to Second Petitioner : 


What’s here? [Xeads.] Against the Duke of Suffolk for enclosing the Commons 
of Melford, 


How now, Sir Knave ? 
Second Petitioner.—Alas, sir, I am but a poor petitioner of our whole township. 


Finally, Queen Margaret, tearing the petitions, cries: 


Away, base cullions! Suffolk, let them go! [Exeunt Petitioners. | 


How are we to read this? Was Shakespeare’s, and is our, admira- 
tion to be commanded by the haughty insolence of the Queen and 
of the Duke? Or was his sympathy, and is ours, to be excited by 
the ‘‘ poor petitioner of our whole township?’’ Till now, having 
absolutely no clear record of the expression of any private senti- 
ment or opinion whatever by Shakespeare, it was impossible to say 
on which side his sympathies lay, or how he meant to move ours. 
Now we do know. For when the ‘‘ poor petitioners’’ of his own 
township remonstrated against the enclosure of their immemorial 
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common fields, we find Shakespeare—notwithstanding the benefit that 
might have arisen to himself personally, and notwithstanding the ties 
of personal friendship—declaring that he was not able to promote or 
support the inclosing of Welcombe. And why? There is a passage 
in King Lear (II, iii) which answers this question, and on which a 


new light is now thrown. Long as it is, I trust that I may be per- 
mitted to give it in full. 


I will preserve myself, and am bethought 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast; my face I’ll grime with filth; 
Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in knots ; 

And with presented nakedness outface 

The winds and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. 


Is this a mere picture of the imagination? No! It is a literal 
transcript of what, from a mass of unimpeachable historical evidence, 
we know that Shakespeare himself witnessed, and as a direct result 
of the enclosures, and consequent evictions, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. And was he content with having written a fine description 
of suffering, standing aside from any attempt at mitigation or pre- 
vention? No! Neither pecuniary interests nor personal friend- 
ship could induce him to promote schemes which would be thus 
injurious to the commoners of his township. And so our Shake- 
speare we now know to have been not only a supreme Genius, but 
—what gives an equal title to honor and an incalculably greater 
weight to his literary work—a good citizen. 


J. S. Sruart GLENNIE. 
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Vv. SIR THOMAS HANMER. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer was a member of an old English family. The 
first lord of Hanmer was of the time of Henry III. He settled at Han- 
-mer, in Flintshire, and his descendants took the name of Hanmer. 

Sir Thomas’ father was William Hanmer, Esq., who married the 
daughter of Sir Henry North. Thomas was born at Bettisfield Park, 
his grandfather’s residence, on September 24th, 1677. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster, and afterward went to Oxford, where he was 
considered a good classical scholar. 

His uncle, Sir John Hanmer, died in 1701, and Thomas inherited 
his title and estate. He had already property which descended to him 
from his mother, so that he was amply possessed of this world’s goods. 

When a little over twenty-one years of age he married Isabella, the 
widow of Charles, the first Duke of Grafton. She had quite a large 
income for life from her first husband’s estate, and Sir Thomas now be- 
came a very rich man. 

The distinguished connections of the Duchess, his wife, and his 
wealth and position, made Sir Thomas a man of importance. In 1702 
he became a member of Parliament for the county of Flint, where he 
sat, representing this county and others, for many years. In 1713 he 
was unanimously elected Speaker of the House of Commons, 

In 1727 he retired from public life. His wife, the Duchess of Graf- 
ton, died in 1723, without issue, and in 1725 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Folkes, Esq., of Suffolk, which county he had 
represented in Parliament, after representing Flint. Sir Thomas was 
much older than this lady, and it was an unhappy marriage. She after- 
ward eloped with his cousin, the Hon. Thomas Hervey. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer is supposed to have been the author of a Review 
of Paradise Lost, dated 1733, and published anonymously. Another 
book that is attributed to him is entitled: ‘‘ Some Remarks on the 
Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, Written by Mr. William 
Shakespeare. London: Printed for W. Wilkins, in Lombard Street, 
M, DCC, XXXVI. Price 1s.’’ ( This book was reprinted in 1864.) 
The above work is, as its title indicates, wholly devoted to a criticism 
of Hamlet, and its contents are characterized by a genuine apprecia- 
tion of that noble tragedy. It is noteworthy, also, that these Remarks 
contain the germs of much criticism of a later date, both German and 
English, which is generally supposed to be original. 
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In speaking of the editions of Shakespeare published by Pope and 
Theobald, the writer of this work says: 


In the course of these Remarks, I shall make use of the Edition of this Poet, 
given us by Mr, Theobald, because he is generally thought to have understood our 
Author best, and certainly deserves the Applause of all his Countrymen for the great 
Pains he has been at to give us the best edition of this Poet, which has yet appear’d. 
I would not have Mr, Pope offended at what I say, for I look upon him as the 
greatest Genius in Poetry that has ever appear’d in England: But the Province of an 
Editor and a Commentator is quite foreign to that of a Poet. The former endeavours 
to give us an Author as he is: the Latter, by the Correctness and Excellency of his 
own Genius, is often tempted to give us an Author as he thinks he ought to be. 


If Hanmer really did write this, it explains why Pope introduced 
him in the Fourth Book of the Dunciad, where he figures under the 
name of Montalto: 


There mov’d Montalto with superior air; 

His stretch’d out arm display’d a volume fair ; 

Courtiers and patriots in two ranks divide ; 

Through both he pass’d, and bow’d from side to side; 
But as in graceful act, with awful eye, 

Compos’d he stood, bold Benson thrust him by, 


Sir Thomas died May 7th, 1746, and was burried in the Hanmer 
Church, in Flintshire. The epitaph on his tomb is in Latin, and was 
written by his old Oxford tutor, Dr. Robert Friend. 

In his day he had a reputation as a critic whose opinion was worth 
having, and as early as 1713 Swift submitted some of his compositions 
to him. Hanmer was a rich man, besides being a man of importance; 
and the authors of that time were found of patrons, and flattery was 
very common. 

Gay, in his lines addressed to Pope, when the latter had finished 
his translation of Homer, speaks of Sir Thomas in flattering terms, 
and Broome also, in his Epistle to Fenton says: 

Unhallow’d feet o’er awful Tully tread, 

And Hyde and Plato join the vulgar dead; 

And all the glorious aims that none can employ 
The souls of mortals, must with Hanmer die. 


It is not known when Hanmer commenced the preparation of his 
edition of Shakespeare, but it was probably shortly after the publica- 
tion of Theobald’s edition in 1733; for he owned a copy of that 
work, in whick he corrected the text in very many places, and the 
margins show additions to, and changes in the notes, in his own hand- 
writing. That it was ready for the press in the year 1741 is very 
probable, because an agreement was entered into in November, 1740, 
between Sir Thomas Hanmer and Francis Hayman, by which the lat- 
ter stipulates that he will 


design and delineate a drawing to be prefix’d to each play of Shakespeare, taking 
the subject of such scenes as the said Sir Thomas Hanmer shall direct; and that he 
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shall finish the same with Indian ink, in such manner as shall be fit for an engraver 
to work after them, and approved by the said Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

2d. That the said Sir Thomas Hanmer shall pay to the said Francis Hayman the 
sum of three guineas for each drawing, taken one with another, as socn as the whole 
number shall be finish’d. Upon this condition, nevertheless, and it is declar’d and 
mutually consented to, that if the whole number shall not be compleated in the man- 
ner before-mentioned by Lady Day, which shall be in the year of our Lord 1741, 
the said Francis Hayman shall not be entitled to receive any payment or considera- 
tion whatsoever for any part of the said work. 


When Sir Thomas Hanmer announced his intention of publishing 
an edition of Shakespeare, it was the cause of a fierce dispute between 
Warburton and himself. The former intended to issue an edition of 
the poet himself, and, although he does not seem to have been ready 
to do so at that time, ‘he did not the like idea of Sir Thomas publishing 
his first, aud he charged him with having stolen his (Warburton’s) 
notes. The position of both the disputants drew much attention to 
the quarrel. 

In a letter dated Mildenhall, near Newmarket, October 28th, 1742, 
and addressed to Dr. Smith, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Sir Thomas says: 


There seems to arise some difficulties with respect to the design of printing a new 
edition of Shakespear, and I beg it may be laid aside, if you are not fully satisfied 
that some advantage may arise from it to the University ; for I have no end in view 
to myself to make me desire it: I am satisfied there is no edition coming or likely to 


come from Warburton; but it is a report raised to support some little purpose or other, 
of which I see there are many on foot. I have reason to know that gentleman is 
very angry with me for a cause of which I have no reason to be ashamed or he to be 
proud. My acquaintance with him began upon an application from himself; and at 
his request the present Bishop of Salisbury introduced him to me for this purpose 
only, as was then declared, that as he had many observations upon Shakespear then 
lying by him, over and above those printed in Theobald’s book, he much desired to 
communicate them to me, that I might judge whether any of them were worthy to be 
added to those emendations which he understood I had long been making upon that 
author. I received his offer with all the civility I could: upon which a long corres- 
pondence began by letters, in which he explained his sense upon many passages, which 
sometimes I thought just, but mostly wild and out of the way, Afterward he made a 
journey hither on purpose to see my books; he staid about a week with me, and had 
the inspection of them: and all this time I had no suspicion of any other design, in 
- all the pains he took, but to perfect a correct text in Shakespear, of which he seemed 
very fond. But not long after, the views of interest began to show themselves ; 
several hints were dropped of the advantage he might receive from publishing the 
work thus corrected; but as I had no thoughts at all of making it public, so I was 
more averse to yield it in such a manner as was likely to produce a paltry edition by 
making it the means only of getting a greater sum of money by it. Upon this he flew 
into a great rage, and there is an end of the story, with which I have thought it best 
to make you acquainted, that as you mention the working of his friends, you may 
judge the better of what you see and hear from them, and may make what use you 
please of the truth of facts which I have now laid before you. 

As to my own particular, I have no aim to pursue in this affair; I propose neither 
honour, reward, or thanks, and should be very well pleased to have the books con- 
tinue on their shelf, in my own private closet, If it be thought that they may be of 
use Or pleasure to the public, I am willing to part with them out of my hands, and to 
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add, for the honour of Shakespear, some decorations and embellishments at my own 
expense. It will be an unexpected pleasure to me if they can be in any degree profit- 
able to the University, to which I shall always retain a gratitude, a regard, and a 
reverence: but that I may end as I began, I beg the favour of you, if upon more 
mature consideration among yourselves, you see reason to discourage you from pro- 
ceeding in this affair, that you will give it over, and not look upon yourselves to be 
the more obliged to prosecute it from any steps already taken with, 
Sir, your must humble, and obedient servant, 
THOMAS HANMER, 


This letter was afterward sent by his friends for publication in the 
Biographia Britannica, but it was suppressed. Warburton first learned 
on January 29th, 1761, of its existence, and the same day wrote the 
following, which caused its suppression : 


Sir Thomas Hanmer’s letter from Mildenhall to Oxford, October 28th, 1742, is one 
continued falsehood from beginning to end. 

It is false that my acquaintance began upon an application from me to him. It 
began on an application of the present Bishop of London to me in behalf of Sir T. 
Hanmer; and, as I understood it, at Sir T. Hanmer’s desire. The thing speaks itself. 
It was publickly known that I had written notes on Shakespear, because part of them 
were printed ; few people knew that Sir T. Hanmer had; I certainly did not know; 
nor indeed, whether he was living or dead. 

The falsehood is still viler (because it skulks only under an insinuation), that I 
made a journey to“him té Mildenhall, without invitation; whereas it was his earnest 
and repeated request, as appears by his letters, which I have still by me. 

It is false that the views of interest began to show themselves in me to this disin- 
terested gentleman. My resentment at Sir Thomas Hanmer’s behaviour began on the 
following occasion:—A bookseller in London, of the best reputation, had wrote me 
word, that Sir Thomas Hanmer had been with him, to propose his printing an edition 
of Shakespear on the following conditions: of its being pompously printed with cuts 
(as it afterwards was at Oxford) at the expense of said bookseller, who, besides, 
should pay one hundred guineas, or some such sum, to a friend of his (Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s), who had transcribed the g/ossary for him. But the bookseller, under- 
standing that he had made use of many of my notes, and that I knew nothing of the 
project, thought fit to send me this account. On which I wrote to Sir T. Hanmer, 
upbraiding him with his behaviour, and demanding out of his hands all the letters I 
have written to him on the subject ; which he unwillingly complied with, after cavil- 
ling about the right of property in those letters, for which he had (he said) paid the 
postage. 

When the bookseller would not deal with him on those terms, he applied to the 
University of Oxford, and was at the expence of his purse in procuring cuts for his 
edition, and at the expence of his reputation in employing a number of my emenda- 
tions on the text without my knowledge or consent; and this behaviour was what oc- 
casioned Mr, Pope’s perpetuating the memory of the Oxford edition of the Shake- 
spear in the Dunciad. 

This is the true and exact account of the whole affair, which I neverthought worth 
while afterwards to complain of but to the Bishop of London, at whose desire I lent 
Sir Thomas Hanmer assistance ; nor should I have revived it, but for the publication 
of this scandalous letter, sent from Oxford to this Philip Nichols to be inserted in the 
Biographia Britannica. 


January 29th, 1761. W. GLOUCESTER, 


As Sir Thomas died in 1746, he, of course, could not reply to this. 
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His letter, addressed to Dr. Smith, was not intended for publication, 
_ and it was an ill-advised act on the part of his friends to send it to 
the Biographia Britannica. 

The work appeared in 1744, in six very handsome quarto volumes. 
The paper is excellent and the printing very good. The title-page 
of the first volume reads: ‘‘ The Works of Shakespear. In six vol- 
umes. Carefully Revised and Corrected by the former Editions, and 
Adorned with Sculptures designed and executed by the best hands.— 
Nil orium tale—Hor. Oxford: Printed at the Theatre, MDCCXLIV.”’ 

There is.a second title-page in the first volume which is as follows: 
«« The Works of Mr. William Shakespear. Volume the first. Consisting 
of Comedies. Oxford: Printed atthe Theatre, MDCCXLIII.’’ Title- 
pages like the latter are in the other five volumes, except that they 
state the number of the volume; and whether it contains comedies, 
histories, or tragedies ; and further that some of them are dated 1744. 
This shows that during 1743 and 1744 the edition was passing through 
the press; and on the back of the first title-page of the first volume 
there is printed: ‘‘Imprimatur. Gualt. Hodges Vice-Can. Oxon. 
Mar. 26, 1744.’’ It was after the latter date therefore that the work 
appeared. 

Facing the first title-page in the first volume there is a copy of the 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, engraved by H. Gravelot. The 
plate is well engraved, but it is entirely different from the original. 
The head is turned the other way, and the other differences are too 
numerous to point out. 

The first volume also contains an engraving, by H. Gravelot, which 
is intended to represent the Stratford monument and the bust. The 
head, however, instead of being a copy of that effigy, is taken from 
the Chandos portrait. 

The preface is short, and is followed by Pope’s preface and Rowe’s 
life of Shakespeare. The grant of arms to Shakespeare’s father fol- 
lows, and Ben Jonson’s ode to the memory of the poet. 

An engraving of a scene from each of the plays precedes that play 
in the edition. They were designed by F. Hayman and engraved by 
H. Gravelot, and possess some merit. An engraving of the monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey is also given. 

Nowhere in the work is there any indication of who the editor was, 
and although he was well known to have been Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
his contemporaries and successors generally called him ‘‘the Oxford 
editor.” This was from the fact of the book having been printed at 
Oxford. The edition was likewise frequently referred to as ‘the 
Oxford edition.”’ 

In his preface Sir Thomas says : 

What the Publick is here to expect is a true and correct Edition of Shakespear’s 


works cleared from the corruptions with which they have hitherto abounded. One 
of the great Admirers of this incomparable Author hath made it the amusement of 
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his leisure hours for many years past to look over his writings with a careful eye, to 
note the obscurities and absurdities introduced into the text,and according to the best 
of his judgment to restore the genuine sense and purity of it. In this he proposed 
nothing to himself but his private satisfaction in making his own copy as perfect as 
he could: but as the emendations multiplied upon his hands, other Gentlemen 
equally fond of the Author desired to see them, and some were so kind as to give 
their assistance by communicating their observations and conjectures upon difficult 
passages which had occurred to them. Thus by degrees the work growing more 
considerable than was at first expected, they who had the opportunity of looking into 
it, too partial perhaps in their judgment, thought it worth being made publick ; and 
he, who hath with difficulty yielded to their persuasions, is far from desiring to reflect 
upon the late Editors for the omissions and defects which they left to be supplied by 
others who should follow them in the same province. On the contrary, he thinks the 
world much obliged to them for the progress they made in weeding out so great a 
number of blunders and mistakes as they have done, and probably he who hath 
carried on the work might never have thought of such an undertaking if he had not 
found a considerable part so done to his hands, 


Sir Thomas used Pope’s edition to print his from, and he followed 
Pope’s plan of relegating to the bottom of the page those passages 
which he did not think Shakespeare wrote. His notes are few, and 


not very good, but his emendations are plausible, and some of them 
are in the text of the present day. 


Warburton, in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare, ate 
in 1747, thus savagely attacks Hanmer: 


How the Oxford Editor came to think himself qualified for this Office, from which 
his whole Course of Life had been so remote, is still more difficult to conceive. For 
whatever Parts he might have either of Genius or Erudition, he was absolutely ignor- 
ant of the Art of Criticism, as well as of the Poetry of that Time, and the Language 
of his Author And so far from a Thought of examining the frst Editions, that he 
even neglected to compare Mr. Pope’s, from which he printed his own, with Mr. 
Theobald’s; whereby he lost the Advantage of many fine Lines which the other had 
recovered from the old Quartos, Where he trusts to his own Sagacity, in what affects 
the Sense, his Conjectures are generally absurd and extravagant, and violating every 
Rule of Criticism. Tho’, in this Rage of Correcting, he was not absolutely destitute 
of all Art. For, having a number of my Conjectures before him, he took as many of 
them as he saw fit, to work upon; and by changing them to something, he thought, 
synonimous or similar, he made them his own; and so became a Critic at a cheap 
Expence. But how well he hath succeeded in ‘this, as likewise in his Conjectures 
which are properly his own, will be seen in the course of my Remarks: Tho’, as he 
hath declined to give the Reasons for his Interpolations, he hath not afforded me so 
fair a hold of him as Mr. Theobald hath done, who was less cautious. But his princi- 
pal Object was to reform his Author’s Numbers, and this, which he hath done, on 
every Occasion, by the Insertion or Omission of a set of harmless unconcerning 
Expletives, makes up the gross Body of his innocent Corrections. And so, in spite of 
that extreme negligence in Numbers, which distinguishes the first Dramatic Writers, 
he hath tricked up the old Bard, from Head to Foot, in all the finical exactness of a 
modern measurer of Syllables. 


A great deal of what Warburton says of him is undoubtedly true, 
for Hanmer certainly neglected to compare the old editions, and he 
trusted to his own emendations too much, but then he had the advan- 
tage of the labors of Theobald in this respect. 
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Dr. Johnson’s opinion of Hanmer is much more favorable than 
Warburton’s : 


Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a 
man, in my opinion, eminently qualified by nature for such studies. He had, what 
is the first requisite to emendatory criticism, that intuition by which the poet’s inten- 
tion is immediately discovered, and that dexterity of intellect which dispatches its 
work by the easiest means. He had undoubtedly read much ; his acquaintance with 
customs, opinions, and traditions seems to have been large; and he is often learned 
without shew. He seldom passes what he does not understand, without an attempt 
to find or to make a meaning, and sometimes hastily makes what a little more atten- 
tion would have found. He is solicitous to reduce to grammar, what he could not be 
sure that his author intended to be grammatical. Shakespeare regarded more the 
series of ideas, than of words; and his language, not being designed for the reader’s 
desk, was all that he desired it to be, if it conveyed his meaning to the audience, 

Hanmer’s care of the metre has been too violently censured. He found the measures 
reformed in so many passages, by the silent labours of some editors, with the silent 
acquiescence of the rest, that he thought himself allowed to extend a little further the 
license, which had already been carried so far without reprehension ; and of his cor- 
rections in general, it must be confessed that they are often just, and made commonly 
with the least possible violation of the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether invented or borrowed, into the page, 
without any notice of varying copies, he has appropriated the labour of his predeces- 
sors, and made his own edition of little authority. His confidence indeed, both in 
himself and others was too great; he supposes all to be right that was done by Pope 
and Theobald; he seems not to suspect a critick of fallibility, and it was but reason- 
able that he should claim what he so liberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and diligent consideration, I have re- 
ceived all his notes, and believe that every reader will wish for more. 


Although Hanmer called his edition Zhe Works of Shakespear, he 
did not include the poems. After Oshe//o, which comes last in his 
edition, he prints ‘‘ The End of Shakespear’s Plays.’’ Then follows 
‘©A Glossary Explaining the obsolete and difficult Words in the 
Plays of Shakespear.’’ Although this glossary seems very incomplete 
when compared with modern works of a similar character, yet it was 
a creditable performance for its day. 

Hanmer’s edition must have been much esteemed, for it rose in price 
to ten pounds ten shillings, while Pope’s quarto edition had fallen to 
sixteen shillings. No doubt this led to its being reprinted in 1771, 
when it again appeared in six volumes quarto, of a larger size than 
the first edition. The margins are very wide, and it is often mistaken 
for a large paper edition. The text is slightly different from the first 
edition. The plates are the same. In an advertisement prefixed to 
the first volume it is stated that 


The first edition of the following work was published at the Clarendon press in the 
year 1744; an account of which is given by the editor, Sir T. H. in the following 
preface written by himself. The impression, having been small, was suddenly 
bought up; and the original price advanced to an exorbitant sum. The great de- 
mand therefore of the publick for so elegant an edition induced the delegates of the 
University press to set about this republication in which the inaccuracies of the first 
impression are carefully adjusted, 
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The glossary is enlarged, and additional notes and explanations are 
inclosed in brackets. Upton’s rules, explanatory of Shakespeare’s 
style, are added, and a table of various readings of Theobald and 
Capell is given in each volume. Separate title-pages to each volume 
give the date of 1770, but the first one in the first volume has 1771, 


.as before stated. 


A TOPICAL INDEX SHAKESPEARIAN:: 
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Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Karl Elze. London, Sampson, Low, Son 
& Co., 1882. 8vo. 

A Study of Hamlet. Frank A. Marshall. London, Longman, 
1875. 8vo. 

Hamlet’s Mission: A Critical Inquiry Into, and a Defense of His 
Mode of Carrying Out the Command of the Ghost. J. W. Ma- 
honey. Birmingham, Taylor & Son, 1875. 12mo. 

Memorandum on the Tragedy of Hamlet. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
London, James Evan Adlars, 1879. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Character of Hamlet. Thomas Robertson. 
London, 1788. 8vo. 

Essay on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff 
and on his Imitation of Female Characters. Wm. Richardson. 
1789. 8vo. 

Hamlet: A New Reading. Franklin Leifchild in Studies in 
Literature ( Topics of the Time Series). New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1884. 

Hamlet: A Lecture. C.K. Davis. St. Paul, Pioneer Press Co., 
1882. 12mo. 

Studies of Shakespeare. George Fletcher. London, 1847. 8vo. 

New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare. 
Joseph Hunter. London, 1845. 2vols., 8vo. 

Hamlet: An Attempt to Ascertain Whether the Queen was an 
Accessory Before the Fact in the Murder of Her First Husband. 
London, 1856. 8vo. 

Hamlet: The Story and the Play. TZemple Bar (London), 
XLII, 456. 

Shylock vs. Antonio. C. Edwards. Continental Magazine (New 
York), III, 539. 

Richard III. E.G. Holland. Continental Monthly (New York), 
II, 230. T. P. Courtenay. Colburn’s, IV, 236. 

Richard the Second. Zhe Western Magazine (St. Louis), III, 223, 
280. T. P. Courtenay. Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine 
(London), LIII, 364. 

Who Was Juliet’s Runaway? R. G. White. Putnam's Monthly 
Magazine (New York), III, 280. 

Romeo and Juliet. D. J. Snider. Zhe Western Monthly (Si. 
Louis), I, 37-71. All The Year Round (London), XLIV, 42. 
Temple Bar (London), IX, 209. Blackwood’s Magazine (Edin- 
burgh and New York), XX XVII, 523. 

The Original of Shylock. S.R.Lee. Gentlemen's Magazine (Lon- 

- don), New Series, XXIV, 217. 

Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. T. F. Thistleton-Dyer (New York), Har- 
pers, 1884. 8vo. 

Shylock Whitewashed. Zemple Bar (London), XLV, 65. elec- 
tic Magazine (New York), LXXXV, 617. 
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The Blackamoors in Othello. D. Cook. Once a Week (London), 
XV, 272. 

Timon of Athens. D. J. Snider. Zhe Western Magazine (St. 
Louis), I, 335. 


(See Shakespeare’s Art, ande, title ART.) 


Titus Andronicus. R.G. Latham. Fraser's Magazine (London), 
LXXXII, 361. 

The Literature of Mr. Justice Shallow. Chambers’ Journal (Edin- 
burgh), XLVII, 664. 

Lecture on the Times and Play of Richard III. Beale. London, 
1884. 8vo. 

First Sketch of The Merry Wives of Windsor (as printed in 1602), 
also the Novel on Which it was Founded, etc. J. O. Halliwell. 
London, Old Shakespeare Society, 1842. 8vo. 

Othello: Is it Fit for the Stage? W. Archer. St. James’ Magazine 
(London), XLIX, 222. 

The Old Play of Timon (Written about 1600), Now First Printed. 
Edited by A. Dyce. London, Old Shakespeare Society, 1842. 8vo. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. D.J.Snider. Zhe Western Monthly 
(St. Louis), II, 722. Ad/ the Year Round (London), XLVI, 77. 

The Story of the Merchant of Venice. James Spedding. Cornhil/ 
(London), XLI, 276. Appleton’s Journal (New York), XXIII, 


450. 

The Third Murderer in Macbeth. H. Irving. Mineteenth Century 
(London), I, 327. 

King Lear as it Was Written. Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine 
(London), XLI, 216. 

Life of Sir John Falstaff, with a Biography of the Knight. R. B. 
Brough. London, 1858. 8vo. 

Outlines to Shakespeare’s Tempest, with Text in English, German, 
French, and Italian. London and Leipsic, 1836. Folio. 

Introduction to Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. J. O. 
Halliwell. London, Pickering, 1841. 8vo. 

Essay on Shakespeare’s Character of Shylock. George Farren. 
London, 1833. 8vo. 

Facts and Reasons in Answer to Farren. Anon. London, 1883. 
8vo. 

The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Story of Apollonius of Tyre, upon 
Which is Founded the Play of Pericles. With a Literal Translation. 
Benjamin Thorpe. London, 1834. 8vo. 

The Barrow Diggers: A Dialogue in Imitation of the Gravediggers 
in Hamlet, with Notes, Plates of Dorsetshire Tumuli, etc. Anon. 
London, 1839. 4to. 
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Account of the Incidents from which the Title and Play of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest were Derived. Edward Malone. London, 1808. 
8vo. Appendix to above. London, 1809. 8vo. 

Another Account of the Incident from which the. Title and Part of 
the Preface of Shakespeare’s Tempest were Derived. By George 
Chalmers. London, 1815. 8vo. 

The Two Hamlets. Richard Grant White. Zhe Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston), October, 1881. 
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Early English Pronunciation, with Special Reference to Chaucer 

and Shakespeare. London, Asher & Co., 1874. 8vo. 
CHESTER, ROBERT. (See PHa@:nix AND TURTLE). 
CHRISTIAN: (See RELIGION.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PLAYS. 

The Succession of Shakespeare’s Works and the Use of Metrigal 
Tests in Settling it; Being the Introduction to Burnett’s Transla- 
tion of Gervinius’s Commentaries. F. J. Furnevall. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1874. 8vo. 

An Attempt to Determine the Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. H. P. Stokes. London, Macmillans, 1878. 16mo. 

Shakespeare Manual. F. G. Fleay. London, Macmillans, 1878. 
16mo. 

Cursory Remarks on the Arrangement of the Plays of Shakespeare, 
Occasioned by Reading Malone’s Essay upon their Chronological! 
Order. James Hardis. London,1792. 8vo. 

Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court in the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James. Peter Cunningham. London, Old Shake- 
speare Society, 1842. 8vo. 

Disquisition of the Scene, Origin, Date, etc., of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. Joseph Hunter. London, 1839. 8vo. ~ 

A Hand Table of Regnal Years for the Use of Inquirers into the 
History of the Shakespeares. J. O. Halliwell. London, 1864. 4to. 
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The Great Cryptogram. Ignatius Donnelly. (In preparation.) 

The Literary World (Boston), XV, 422. Wm. J. Rolfe. 
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The Church in Relation to the Stage. Edward Miller. London, 
Kegan Paul, 1882. 8vo. 
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The Unities of Shakespeare. Dublin University Magazine (Dub- 
lin), XXXIV, 733. 

Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity. Greek and Latin Antiquity 
as Presented in Shakespeare’s Plays. Paul Stapfer. Translated by 
E. J. Carey. London, Kegan Paul, 1880. 12mo. 

CLOPTON, SIR HUGH. (See Home, New Puiace, STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON. ) 

Shakespeare’s Home. G. W. M. Bellew. London, 1860. 12mo. 

Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
Third Edition. London, Longmans, 1883. 8vo. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ TABLE. 
STRATFORD LETTER. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, June 2gth, 1885. 

The excitement attending the events of Anniversary week has 
quickly subsided, and the town has returned to its usual calm and 
peaceful state. Although nothing of great importance has occurred, 
little things which are of interest to all Shakespearians are constantly 
happening: 

Stratford, and, in fact, the whole country, is just now absorbed in 
the recent change in the Ministry and the coming general election. 
The candidates of both Conservative and Liberal parties are very 
active, and processions and, as we Americans would call them, mass 
meetings are the order of the day. 

Everything in and around Stratford is more or less connected with 
Shakespeare, and one is constantly reminded of the great poet. This 
was well shown in a speech by Mr. Britton at the annual dinner of the 
United Patriots’ Club of Bidford. It is the custom of the village to 
keep Trinity Monday as a general holiday and festival, and the 
United Patriots’ Club also make it the occasion of their annual dinner. 
Mr. Britton said: ‘‘It struck hima short time ago, when coming down 
the ancient street of Bidford, that very likely that great man whom 
all nations delighted to honor—that great man, William Shakespeare— 
had often passed down their High Street, and it struck him that Shake- 
speare would have liked to be present and join in their mirth. He 
had no doubt Shakespeare had been present over and over again at 
the Bidford Trinity Fair, as no doubt it was in those days, although 
the Chairman had told him there was no record of its commencement 
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—that the origin of the celebration was lost in antiquity. If Will 
Shakespeare had been there, he would have rejoiced in their joy; 
because, although societies of that kind were not known to him, from 
what they knew of his writings they were perfectly sure that any 
society which had for its object the benefit and welfare of Englishmen 
must have been and would be dear to Shakespeare’s heart.’’ [Applause. ] 
It is an open question whether Shakespeare had the interest of the 
common people so much at heart as Mr. Britton would have his 
hearers believe, but, nevertheless, his remarks appealed strongly to 
their hearts. 

The publication of Greene’s Déary has created considerable interest 
here. Dr. Ingleby has given twenty copies to the corporation, the 
proceeds to be devoted to defraying the expense incurred in preserving 
the corporation records. As there were but fifty copies issued, this is 
a valuable present. The price is high—four pounds, four shillings 
—but the edition is so small they will not long remain unsold. 

The action of the Committee in charge of the Restoration of the 
Parish Church has received a great deal of just censure. They have 
given the contract to a comparatively unknown builder from Oxford- 
shire, thus entirely overlooking the claims of the Stratford workmen. 
As there are several good builders in Stratford, this action has oeca- 
sioned much ill feeling. ‘There has been some talk among the sub- 
scribers of refusing to pay the remainder of their subscriptions. If 
this proposal is carried out it will place the Committee in an unpleas- 
ant position, for which they will have only themselves to thank. A 
copy of the First Folio from the collection of the late Leonard L. 
Hartly, of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, and Mariana St. Leonards-on- 
the-Sea, was recently sold at auction for four hundred and eighty 
pounds. The purchaser was Mr. Quaritch. The Folio contains on 
the title-page the Droeshout portrait, and facing it the well-known 
lines of Ben Jonson. A copy of the Second Folio was also sold a 
short time ago among the household furniture of a country seat in 
Reading, but I have been unable to obtain any particulars as to the 
purchaser or the price. 

John Brittain, a painter of Wednesbury, was arrested the other day 
for creating a rather singular kind of disorder. It seems that the 
prisoner has a reputation for giving dramatic recitations from Shake- 
speare, and so highly did the youth of Wednesbury appreciate both the 
author and his expounder, that they followed Brittain around the 
streets and made so great acommotion as to prevent their elders from 
enjoying the dulcet strains of the village band. Brittain was finally 
released on his promising not to annoy the musical inhabitants of the 
village with the immortal verses of the great poet. 

George Shakespeare, of Wolverhampton, who will be remembered 
as having claimed for many years to be a descendant of the poet, died 
on the 16th of the month of heart disease. He was born at Henley- 
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on-Arden, and was in his seventy-fourth year. Public attention was 
first drawn to him by John Coleman, the noted actor, in a letter to 
the London Zimes in 1864. Mr. Coleman met him while fulfilling an 
engagement at the theatre at Wolverhampton, and was struck by his 
resemblance to William Shakespeare. Although Mr. Coleman an- 
nounced that Mr. Shakespeare claimed descent from Gilbert Shake- 
speare, William’s brother, it was an error, as he himself admitted, the 
truth being that it was Humphrey, not Gilbert, whom Mr. Shake- 
speare claimed as his ancestor. Humphrey, however, was the son of 
John Shakespeare, shoemaker, and not of Mr. John Shakespeare, the 
poet’s father. 

Although very poorly off, Mr. Shakespeare spent a great deal of 
money in tracing his descent, and even had photographs made of him- 
self dressed in the costume of the Stratford Bust. I have one of 
these before me as I write, but the resemblance, to me, is not at 
all striking. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Library has recently received a very 
handsome present from the Lord Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Record Office in the shape of two hundred and eighty-nine volumes 
of Calendars of State Papers, chiefly of the times contemporaneous 
with Shakespeare. They are beautifully bound, and form a very 
welcome and valuable addition to the rapidly growing Library. 
Among the other additions of note there may be mentioned Dr. Ingle- 
by’s edition of Greene’s Diary, presented by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the town; acollection of old Play Bills, extending in date 
from 1814 to 1858, presented by Mr. R. J. Whitwell, of Kendal; Mr. 
Jervis’s Dictionary of the Language of Shakespeare ; the third edition 
of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Ou¢/ines, and a number of other less im- 
portant works. J. J. F. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


A thousand surmises have been hazarded as to the motives which 
induced the poet-youth of Stratford—for he was but a youth, though a 
married man with a family, at the age of twenty-two—to leave the 
place of his birth, his wedded home, to seek the uncertain chances of 
life in the metropolis. Some stories of youthful escapades have been 
dwelt upon with unnecessary minuteness ; pictures of nightly inroads 
into the parks of neighboring squires in search of venison and of sport 
have been presented to us as ending in disgrace and possible ignominy. 
Stories of domestic unhappiness and monetary troubles have been sur- 
mised, with more or less of probability, and, indeed, we know that 
shortly after William Shakespeare, the yeoman’s son, of Stratford-on- 
_ Avon, had married Ann Hathaway, his father was in difficulties. The 

whilom bailiff and chief magistrate of the little Warwickshire borough 
had to mortgage his lands, if not to become an inmate of a debtor’s 
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prison. There was, probably, but little to attract a man of ardent 
imagination by the banks of the ‘‘Soft-flowing Avon,’ who, if not 
desirous of literary fame, was anxious that his growing family should 
be honored and respected in the neighborhood of his youthful home. 
He saw around him signs of wealth which had been acquired in 
London. Sir Hugh Clopton, once Lord Mayor of the city, had not 
only built a stately bridge over the river Avon, but had erected a 
chapel near his residence in Stratford at his own expense, and whose 
porch yet bears his family arms. In this guild chapel William Shake- 
speare, it is shrewdly suspected, went to school while the school-house 
founded by the youthful and pious Edward VI was undergoing re- 
pair. One of the oldest families in the neighborhood—the Shirleys 
—had leased their paternal home at Ettington to the Underhills, and 
had gone to Persia to aid the Shah against the ‘‘ unspeakable ’’ and 
aggressive Turk. The ‘‘ merchants of the staple,’’ who had found 
fortune on the neighboring Cotswolds, were founding houses which 
were fated to become historical. The Grevilles had bought large 
estates, and by intermarriage had become great and powerful in the 
neighborhood. The old monastic buildings had been bought by 
wealthy London citizens and transformed into palatial dwellings. 
Sir Thomas Leigh had bought Stoneley Abbey, and its fellow religious 
house at Coombe was also in the hands of a London citizen-merchant. 
The passing pageant, with its mimic splendors, presented by ‘‘my lord 
of Leycester’s players’’ or by the ‘‘Queen’s servants,’’ had been 
thrown into the shade by the magnificent reception of Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth Castle. The city of Coventry was then the Midland 
capital. But what were its glories compared to the city by the banks 
of the Thames? The coming and going of the players, some of 
whom, at least, came from these midland districts, must have awakened 
thoughts of other scenes and wider opportunities for improving the 
personal fortunes of an energetic and ambitious man. It was a War- 
wickshire man who had essayed to find a northwest passage to Cathay 
and found death beyond the North Cape, while his lieutenant opened 
up Muscovy to the Elizabethan world. Romantic stories of voyages 
to the land of Ind and of Ophir, to the gold-bedewed continent be- 
yond the Atlantic, must have been rife in the little Warwickshire bor- 
ough when circumstances forced William Shakespeare to seek his for- 
tune elsewhere. 

We have much light thrown on the life of the small municipality in 
which he dwelt, but little of the causes which induced him to forsake 
wife, children, father, and mother, with all their associations, to jour- 
ney to Londen. We know not whether he went alone or in company 
with some of the players, whom he doubtless knew; whether he went 
on foot or on horseback, or availed himself of the lumbering wains 
of the carriers which at that time made periodical journeys to London. ' 
We do not even know by which road he traveled, and one writer has 
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surmised one route because of the associations connected with it, while 
others have suggested a more direct road, along which it is known that 
the corporation officials traveled when business called them to the 
capital. Either of these routes would take him across the Clopton 
bridge, and then the thought of which way he should take would have 
to be determined practically. If he had the fear of Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
keepers before his eyes, he would turn to the right and proceed by 
Alderminster, Shipston-on-Stour, and from thence through Chipping 
Norton to Oxford; but to save the passing by Charlecote he would 
probably turn his face to the east and pass along the southern side of 
the river, ‘‘ whose gentle ripples kiss every sedge,’’ and where the 
‘‘ willow grows aslant the brook,’’ and the ‘‘ daisies pied’’ ‘‘ gem the 
meadows with delight,’’ and where the ‘‘long purples’’ grow; the 
broad meadows of Alveston—Alveston, the place which was given by 
the piety of Bishop Wulstan to the monks of Worcester when the 
cathedral was dedicated—by Tiddington and Charlecote, on the road 
to the thriving village of Wellesbourne. On his way thither he would 
see the heights of Fulbrooke, where it is said he stole the deer, and 
would see before him the long line of odlitic bluffs which fringe the 
southern edge of the Vale of the Red Horse. He would pass by the 
mansion of Compton Verney, then the home of the Richard Verney 
whose reputation Sir Walter Scott so unnecessarily besmirched in his 
novel of Keni/worth, and would then probably halt for a time at the 
town of Kineton, hereafter to become famous as the site of the first 
great battle of the civil wars. The stone beacon tower from which 
flashed the signal to the citizens of London that the first fight had 
taken place was then, as now, a prominent feature in the landscape. 
Toiling up the steep ascent to the ‘‘ Sunrising,’’ he would pause to 
take a farewell look at his native county. A fairer scene it is hardly 
possible to contemplate. It was here that the Roman legions under 
Ostorius Scapula paused in their career of conquest. The strongholds 
occupied by that General stud the steeps on either hand, while heyond 
is the extensive plain—the Feldon of Warwickshire—which an old 
writer calls the ‘‘ Garden of God.”’ 

The scene now changes. Stone cottages replace the timber-framed 
houses of his native town. The hillocks rise in tree-crowned summits 
and fall into pleasant dells, through which the tributaries of the Isis 
flow. On one side he would have the old abbey of Wroxton and on 
the other the recently built castle of Hanwell. The way would be 
fringed with a newer flora, which, while it might delight the poet, 
would be strange to him; but the tall burdock might suggest to him 
those ‘‘ burs in the heart,” which he puts in the mouth of gentle Rosa- 
lind; but he was in no humor for ‘‘ holiday foolery.’’ The town of 
cakes—Puritan Banbury—was before him, where the Puritan 

Hung his cat on a Monday 
For killing a mouse on the Sunday, 
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as Drunken Barnaby tells us. The town, which every child knows, 
where the fine lady rode who 


Had rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes. - 


There is an old hostelrie yet existing which is asold as the time of Eliz- 
abeth, and here, amid quaint gabled houses, the poet-wanderer would 


stay ere he passed along the valley of the Cherwell to Islip—the 
country of fine churches, 


Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for length, 
And King’s Sutton for beauty, 


He would have heard of Penda’s Well at the latter place, and the great 
battles which had been fought in the Wars of the Roses. Now it is 
known as the ‘‘ apricot country ’’—the old home of the immense rep- 
tiles of which the whilom rector of Islip (Dean Buckland) found the 
bones embedded in the rocks. Few of those who celebrated St. Ed- 
ward’s Day in St. Peter’s, Westminister, the other day know that Islip 
is the reputed birthplace of the ‘‘ Virgin King,’’ whose memory was 
kept so green in the people’s hearts. The birthplace of Edward the 
Confessor is now, alas, an inn, but here the jovial corporation officials 
of Stratford stayed on their way to London. 

From Islip the way is pleasant to Oxford, the city of palaces. Ditch- 
ley, the home of the Lees, so familiar to the readers of Scott’s Wood- 
stock, isin the neighborhood. Did the poet muse on ‘Fair Rosa- 
‘mond’s’’ fate, or was he thinking of passing the night with the stu- 
dents? Was it on this occasion that he made the acquaintance of the 
Davenants, who kept the Crown Inn? Next morning, passing over 
Magdalen bridge and leaving the city of the Isis with a sigh, we can 
see him toiling through ‘‘ Whatleie, Thetisford, Stockingchurch, East 
Wickham, Beaconsfield, to Uxbridge,’’ as mentioned by the contem- 
poraneous Harrison in his Chapter on Thoroughfares. He would see 
the outlaw-haunted Chilterns on his way. The great camps of the 
‘‘fathers of the land’’ crowned the summits of the hills, which may 
have suggested Cyméeline. From Uxbridge by Hillingdon, catching, 
maybe, a glimpse of kingly Windsor or hill-crowned Harrow, by Han- 
well to Ealing Dean ; thence to Acton, passing by Kensington gravel 
pits to Tyburn, until he reached the present Oxford Street, adjacent to 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, then not enriched by the munificence of the 
daughter-in-law of the princely Leycester, who had a residence here, 
and here, as we have imagined, he might have paused—paused on the 
site of the Princess Theatre, and dreamt of the improbable future. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS, 


{Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only the 
acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in 
all cases, follow the Globe edition.) 


‘‘TICKLE O’ THE SERE.”’ 
Hamlet Il, i, 336: 
The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickle 0’ the sere. 


Turberville’s Book of Falconrie : 
Large-footed, with the seare of the foot soft. 
The Book of St. Albans, ed. 1595, page 4: 
A faire ensered legge. 


The Scornful Lady V, iv 


Lady, I would not undertake you, were you again a haggard, for the best cart of 
ladies i’ th’ kingdom: you were ever ¢ick/e-footed, and would not truss round— 


** tickle-footed’’—tickle o’ the seare of the foot. Steevens, and Halliwell 
(Dictionary) cite from Dialogue bytwene the commune Secretary and 
Talowsye, etc. : 

She that is fayre, lusty, and yonge, 

And can comon in termes wyth fyled tonge, 

And wyll abyde whysperynge in the eare ; 

Thynke ye her tayle is not /yght of the seare ?— 


t. ¢., light of the skin of, etc. So Howard’s Defensative, etc. : 


Discovering the moods and humors of the vulgar sort to be so loose and tickle of 
the seare— 

t. ¢., having ticklish skins—eas?/y tickled—which appears to be the 
meaning in the present passage. Compare Zempest II, i, 173: 

These gentlemen, who are of such senstb/e and nimble /ungs that they always use 
to laugh at nothing. 

Serre or sere also meant a falon, and (doubtless from the resem- 
blance) the “rigger of a matchlock. Nicholson, and the Clarendon 
Press edition adopt this sense and explain ‘‘ tickle o’ the sere’’—like a 
gun which goes off with the least touch. Such guns, however, were un- 
known in Shakespeare’s day; those in use required a strong pull of 
the trigger. Barrett (cited by the Clarendon Press edition) instructs 
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d — 
that three fingers be employed in drawing down the sere. Halliwell 
(Dictionary) gives a better example from Lambarde’s Peramébulation, 
1596: 

Even as a pistole that is ready charged and bent will flie off by and by if a man do 
but touch the seare. 


But the touch must have been a hard one. This explanation has a 
certain speciousness as suggestive of explosions of laughter, but can 
scarcely be made applicable to the other examples cited. 

LONDON. B. G. KINNEAR. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST VN, ii, 782. 


Biron. We to ourselves prove false, 

By being once false for ever to be true 

To those that make us both,—/air ladies, you. 
Prin. Your oath J will not trust ; but go with speed 

To some forlorn and naked hermitage, 

Remote from all the pleasures of the world; 

There stay until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about the annual reckoning. 

If this austere insociable life 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood; 

If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds, 

Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your Jove, 

But that it bear this trial and last ¢rwe ; 

Then, at the expiration of the year, 

Come challenge me, challenge me by these deserts. 
Kath. Come when the king doth to my lady come; 

Then, if I have much love, I’ll give you some. 
Dum. Vl serve thee ¢rue and faithfully till then. 
Long. What says Maria? 
Mar, At the twelvemonth’s end 

I'll change my black gown for a fazthful friend. 


The old editions have: 


Nip not the gaudie blossomes of your Loue, 
But that it beare this triall, and last Zoue. 





It will be seen the mistake was an easy one. The whole conversa- 
tion turns on the late false oaths of the Duke and his companions and 
their present vows of true love. 

B. G. KINNEAR. 
LonpDoNnN. 


GEORGE II ON SHAKESPEARE. 
In Sir James Prior’s Life of Edmond Malone, p. 369, there occurs 
the following paragraph, which is printed among the ‘‘ Maloniana:”’ 


“Who is this Pope that I hear so much about ?” said George II [referring to Alex- 
ander Pope]; “I cannot discover what is his merit. Why will not my subjects write 
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in prose? I hear a great deal, too, of Shakespeare, but I cannot read him, he is 
such a bombast fellow.” i 


Has this valuable (?) opinion of this illustrious sovereign been 
recorded elsewhere? Where did Malone get it? 


J. PaRKER NorRRIS. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING IV, i, 129. 
Griev’d I, I had but one? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature’s frame ? 


Compare the Old Play of King John : 


Your husband Fauconbridge was father to that sonne, 
That carries marks of nature like the sire, 

And holds my right, as lineall in descent 

From him whose forme was figured in his face; 

Can Nature so dissemble in her frame, 

To make the one so like as like may be, 

And in the other print no character 

To challenge any marke of true descent ? 


Chapman, Homer ( The Preface to the Reader) : 


Nor can I forget here (but with all hearty gratitude remember) my most ancient, 
learned, and right noble friend, M. Richard Stapilton, first most desertful mover in 
the frame of our Homer. 


Shakespeare, who has adopted the structure of the Old Play in his 
own King John, had probably the above passage in his mind when he 
wrote Much Ado. Steevens explained ‘‘ frame = contrivance, order, 
disposition of things’’—perhaps, ordering, composing of things would 
be preferable. Steevens gives four examples, which do not seem so 
pertinent as those above—Death of Robert Earl Huntington— 


And therefore seek to set each thing 7” frame, 
Hollinshed’s Chronicle, p. 555: 
There was no man that studied to bring the unrulie fo frame. 


Daniel, Verses on Montaigne. 





extracts of men, 
Though ¢# a troubled /rame, confusedly set. 


Much Ado IV, i, 191: 
Whose spirits toil 7 frame of villianies. 


Dyce and Singer adopt Steevens’ explanation: Staunton would 
give frame=limit. Hanmer substituted and. Collier suggested 
frown. Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon), gives frame, here==“‘ cast- 
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ing-mould?’’ In Cruces S. 1 proposed the meaning, disposition, mood, 
as in Zimon I, i, 69: 
The base o’ the mount, 
Is rank’d with all deserts, a// kind of natures - 


Amongst them all, 
One do I personate of Lord Timon’s frame. 


Shakespeare more than once applies mood to fortune, as /udius 
Cesar III, ii, 271: 


Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us anything. 


And though he does not employ the wor’ with nature, yet he uses 
the dea, as Richard IIT: I, ii, 244: 
Framed in the prodiga/ity of nature. 
All’s Weill, ii, 20: 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 
Hath well composed thee. 
But I now consider Steevens’ explanation the true one. 
With the old play, Azug John : 


Can nature so d?ssemble in her frame ? 


Compare Richard 7/7: 1, i, 18: 


I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissemébling nature. 


Dissemble=give a false form or appearance, as Richard /1T (I, 


lya®).* 
Rivers and Hastings, take each other’s hand, 
Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. 


Midsummer Nights Dream Il, ii, 98: 
What wicked and dssembling glass of mine, 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne ? 
Twelfth Night IV, ii, 5: 
Well, I'll put it on, and I will déssemble msyelf in’t; and I would I were the first 
that ever dissembled in such a gown. 
t. ¢., 1 will give myself a false appearance, and would I were the first 


who ever flayed the hypocrite in it. 
And so Cortolanus III, ii, 62: 


I would dissemb/e with my nature where 

My fortunes and my friends at stake requir’d 

I should do so in honor: I am in this, 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles ; 
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And you will rather show our general louts 

How you can frown than spend a fawn upon ’em, 
For the inheritance of their loves and safeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. 


The expression, ‘‘ I would dissemble w¢# my nature,’’ is explained 
by Richard IT; Il, i, 88: 


Should dying men flatter «7th those that live ? 
No, no, men living flatter those that die. 


The meaning is, J would put a false appearance on my proper nature. 
That this is so, is shown by the rest of Volumnia’s speech, and by the 
reply of Coriolanus : 

Must I 
With my base tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear 2? Well, 1’ll do’t 


Well, I must do’t 
Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot’s spirit! 

I will not do’t, 
Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth, 
And by my body’s action seach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 


LONDON, B. G. KINNEAR. 


SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETIES. 


| The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings 
and whatever ts of value and interest in their essays and discussions 
for publication in this department.| 


MONTREAL SHAKESPEARE CLUB, MONTREAL, CANADA, May 22d.— 
Chairman, Mr. M. M. Tait, Q. C.—The subject of the night was 
Othello. (1) Professor C. E. Moyse, of McGill University, read 
the ‘‘ General View’’ of the play. He considered it to be the most 
individual play of Shakespeare, a commentary on devilment, remark- 
able for its simplicity of subject and treatment. It was a triumph of 
dramatic art without aid from supernatural, spectacular, or other busi- 
ness. Othello’s wooing was that of a soldier, neither romantic like 
Romeo’s, nor philosophic like Lorenzo’s. Desdemona’s love for 
Othello was like that of Elaine for Lancelot. Their union was an 
union of hearts, and Othello’s weak point washis judgment. He was in- 
experienced in life and the character of men. He murdered Desde- 
mona in an agony of disappointment and despair. (2) ‘* The Char- 
acter of Othello ’’ fell to the lot of the chairman, who differed from 
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Schlegel, believing that Othello was zo¢ meant for a typical African, 
He was of an European type of character; not disposed to Oriental 
jealousy, but mastered by it—yet not by jealousy of a low type. His 
was the jealousy of a noble mind, and he murdered Desdemona from 
a mistaken notion of justice. (3) Mr. F. T. Short read an essay upon 
‘*Desdemona.” Her relations to her father were not those of filial 
love, butof duty. The reader inclined to a severe view of Brabantio’s 
character. The keynote of Desdemona’s nature was ingenuousness. 
The paper closed with a detailed view of the action of the play as far 
as it respected the heroine. (4) The evening concluded with a poeti- 
cal sketch by Mr. J. E. Logan depicting the meeting of Othello and 
Desdemona in the spirit world. The poem dwelt upon the manly 
despair of Othello and the forgiving love of Desdemona—winning her 
husband at length from torments to paradise. 

The Third Annual Dinner of the Club took place on April 23d. 
Mr, E. W. Arthy was in the chair, and Mr. W. McLennan in the vice- 
chair. After the usual loyal toasts, the vice-chairman proposed the Bard, 
the subject of the Club and Shakespearian work being spoken to by 
the Rev. Dr. Norman. Shakespearian songs were sung and contribu- 
tions of original poetry made by different members of the club. 

R. W. Boop e. 


Quincy, ILL., SHAKESPEARE CLaAss.—This Society consists of 
thirty-five ladies, and last year studied four plays ina space of three 
months. There are weekly sessions of two hours each. An extensive 
programme has been adopted for this year’s work. The following is 
the outline suggested for Julius Cesar : 


I, PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.—(Conversational.) 
(a) When was Julius Cesar written ? 
(6) What allusions in other plays to the character of Julius Caesar? 
Hamlet, (Il, iii; 2) V,i. Richard 7/7: UI, i. Cymbeline Il, i. 
(c) What conspiracies in England during the life of Shakespeare? 
(@) Plot of the play. 


(e) Sources of the play. 


II. PAPERS.—1. Last Days of the Roman Republic. 
2. Roman Deities; their worship and ritual. 


Topics FOR CONVERSATION. 
(a) Describe a Roman general’s triumph ? 
(6) What was the occasion of this triumph of Cesar’s? 
(c) What had been the most brilliant triumph ever seen in Rome? 
(d@) Why does the Tribune speak of it here ? 
(e) What tributaries had graced Pompey’s chariot wheels ? 
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III. Papers.—1. Ceesar. 
2. Brutus. 


Topics FOR CONVERSATION. 
(a) Does Shakespeare’s Brutus agree wholly with the Brutus of 
history ? 
(6) Are such differences due to ideal truthfulness and unity of 
dramatic effect ? 


IV. Papers.—1. Mark Antony. 
2. Cassius. 


TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION. 

(@) Why are the Roman populace introduced ? 

(4) Does their character determine the futility of the conspiracy ? 

(¢) Why does Shakespeare make use of a different pronoun in 
addressing Citizen 1, act I, sc. i? 

(d@) Does the Tribune understand the Citizen to mean sou/s or 
soles ? 

(e¢) Toward what religious sect in England was this a covert 
thrust ? 


V. Paper.—Portia and condition of Woman in Rome. 
STUDY ON THE ForM OF THE PLay.—(Conversational. ) 
(a) Has the play a proper beginning, middle, and end ? 
(6) Has the play unity of action, time, and place? 
(¢) Has the play abundant variety in unity, and how combined? 
(d@) Is there unity in the comic and serious parts? 
(e) In what do they have a common ground? 
(f) Does the classic drama admit such contrasts ? 
(g) How is the blending of prose and verse to be justified ? 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PLAy TO LITERATURE. 
VI. CoNVERSATIONAL AFTERNOON.—(Critical Studies. ) 
(a) What is the main idea of the play? 
(6) How does the first scene contribute to its development ? 
(¢) Why are the heroic elements in Czesar’s character so studiously 
avoided ? 
(d) To what weakness does Brutus fall a prey? 
(e) In whom does the tragic element centre in this play ? 
(f) Is Cesar or Brutus the hero? 
(g) Why does the poet introduce Portia and Lucius? 











REVIEWS. 
LEE’S HISTORY OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


There have been many so-cailed histories of Stratford-on-Avon, 
but it has been reserved for Mr. Lee to enter a new field in this de- 
partment of Shakespearian literature.* 

Regarding the plan of his book he says: ‘‘ The writers of guide- 
books or monographs on the teavn and district have always endeavored 
to fix the attention of the pilgrim or student exclusively on points of 
Shakespearian interest, and have valued only as much of their inves- 
tigations as belongs to Shakespearian lore. ‘The scraps of information 
that their labors have yielded are of their kind beyond price; but they 
fail to enable the reader to form from them a coherent conception of 
the town’s general development or social growth. With all respect to 
the antiquaries of Stratford, it may be said that they have overlooked 
facts in the various stages of the history of the borough, which are of 
striking importance in the municipal history of the country. Nor is 
this the limit of their offense, if offense can justly be used in such a 
context. Although it would be only by an awkward distortion of the 
neglected facts that they could be turned to account in Shakespeare’s 
biography, those of them that relate to the middle ages undoubtedly 
offer us traditions which influenced the life and thought of the poet as 
a Stratford townsman of greater receptivity than his neighbors; while 
those that concern the late years of the sixteenth century, or the early 
years of the seventeenth, can be made to create for us a picture of the 
society in which he actually moved. Thus we may be brought to the 
conclusion that something of Dugdale’s method of dealing with Strat- 
ford is not without its advantages for the Shakespearian student. It is 
possible that an account of the town that shall-treat it as a municipal- 
ity not unworthy of study for its own sake, and shall place Shake- 
speare among its Elizabethan inhabitants as the son of the unlucky 
woolstapler of Henley Street, or as the prosperous owner of New Place, 
will be richer in suggestiveness, besides being more in harmony with 
the perspective of history, than a mere panegyric on the parochial 
relics as souvenirs of the poet’s birthplace, home, or sepulchre.”’ 

Mr. Lee discusses the origin of the town; the early agricultural 
life of its inhabitants; its medizeval trade, markets, and fairs; its cele- 
brated inhabitants; the Holy Trinity Church; the Guild of the Holy 


* Stratford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to the death of William Shakespeare. 
By Sidney L. Lee, B. A. Baliol College, Oxford. London: Seely & Co., 1885. 
Folio. 
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Cross; Sir Hugh Clopton’s benefactions; the Reformation at Strat- 
ford; the growth of local. self-government; John Shakespeare in 
municipal office and in trade ; the Stratford industries and population ; 
John Shakespeare’s first settlement in Stratford ; the streets of the 
town ; the construction and furniture of the houses; the gardens; the 
sanitary condition of the town; plagues, fires, floods, and famines; 
domestic and school discipline; the occupations of Stratford lads; 
the players who visited the town; rural sports; poaching in Charle- 
cote Park; fishing; indoor amusements; christenings and marriages ; 
Shakespeare at Stratford in later life ; and the poet’s death and descend- 
ants. It will thus be seenthat Mr. Lee’s treatment of his subject is 
very comprehensive ; and his style is very pleasing—scholarly and yet 
not too profound. 

The book contains fourteen etchings and thirty-three engravings 
on wood. While these are all fairly well done, it cannot but. be a 
source of regret that some abler artist than Mr. Edward Hull was not 
chosen to perform this part of the work. 

Taking it all in all, it is by far the best work that has yet been issued 
on the subject of which it treats. It would not be fair to compare it 
with Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ Historical Account of New Place (1864), 
or with the same author’s Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare (1884), 
for the latter works treat of special subjects in greater detail, and with 
a wealth of illustrative material that no one but Dr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps could have accumulated ; but as a history of the town this book 
has no equal. J. PARKER Norris. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Irving’s revival of As You Like /t has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Mr. Gladstone is studying the Baconian theory, and the Baconians 
of England are full of hope of including him among their number. 


A highly eulogistic notice of the production of As You Like Jt un- 
der Lady Archibald Campbell’s direction appeared in the Saturday 
Review for June 6th. 


The Positivist Society will make a pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon 
on Sunday, August 2d, on which occasion Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
Q. C.. will deliver an address. 


Henry Irving’s Lecture on Dramatic Art is reproduced in the Zzg- 
lish Illustrated Magazine for July. It is accompanied with a new 
photograph of the actor by Mr. Mavall. 
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In response to a number of inquiries, we would state that the Jan- 
uary number, 1884 (No. 3), of SHAKESPEARIANA is out of print, and 
that although it will be reprinted for the edition of bound copies pre- 
viously announced, it will not be sold separately. 


Dr. David Asher contributes a long letter to the Academy of June 
6th protesting against the favorable reception in Germany of the 
Baconian theory—a protest that is called forth by the recent transla- 
tion of Mr. Appleton Morgan’s Shakespeare Myth. 


The English critics are not yet agreed as to the merits of Mr. Bul- 
len’s edition of Middleton, the first four volumes of which have been 
recently published. The Pa// Mal/ Budget of June tgth contains a very 
unfavorable notice of it, while the Saturday Review of June 27th regards 
it with favor. 

Dr. C. M. Ingleby is engaged upon a new edition of Shakespeare, 
to be called The Scholar’s Edition. Cymébeline will be the first num- 
ber issued. but will be almost immediately followed by A Winter's 
Tale, which, Dr. Ingleby thinks, was written about the same time as 
the former play. 


The Present—a new Cincinnati monthly, successor to Zhe Beehive, 
a weekly publication—for June, contains a clever burlesque by Mr. 
Henry Hooper entitled Zhe Society for the Suppression of Shakespeare. 
Its object, as may be inferred from the title, is to ridicule the new 
Baconian Society. 

Miss Angela Fenton made her first appearance on the stage in Zhe 
Merchant of Venice at the Vaudeville Theatre, London, on June 24th. 
It was noteworthy as being probably the first time in which Portia 
appeared in the trial scene in trunks and hose with an open gown, on 
this occasion of rich watered silk. 


Mr. F. Carr read a paper on ‘‘ Such harmony is in immortal soules’’ 
at the June meeting of the New Shakspere Society. He noticed 
Shakespeare’s habit of putting the finest passages into the mouths of 
subordinate characters, and examined the theories concerning sphere- 
music prevailing in Shakespeare’s time. 

Miss Rose G. Kingsley, who will be remembered as the.author of 
the two articles on “ Shakespeare’s Country’’ that appeared in the 
English Illustrated Magazine for January and February of the current 
year, contributes an article to the July Cen¢ury written much in the 
same pleasant vein on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Country.”’ 

Those of our readers who desire to study the lineage of Mr. George 
Shakespeare, whose death is mentioned by our Stratford correspondent, 
will find further information in Shakespereana Genealogica, compiled 
by George Russell French, page 363; the London Zimes for June gth, 
13th, and 16th, 1864, and Motes and Queries for July 8th, 1865. 
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In the third edition of his Characteristics of English Poets from 
Chaucer te Shirley, which will be issued shortly by the Messrs, Black- 
wood, Professor Minto prints a Sonnet which appears in Florio’s First 
Fruits and argues that it should be attributed to Shakespeare. Should 
this be so it would be the earliest writing of Shakespeare’s that found 
its way into print. 


It is interesting to notice that the performance of Fletcher’s Faithfull 
Shepherdesse on June 27th by Lady Archibald Campbell and her friends 
is the first time it has been presented since 1668, when it was given 
at the Theatre Royal on October 12th. Lady Archibald Campbell con- 
tributed an interesting and thorough notice of the play to the Wine- 
teenth Century for June. 


Mr. Elliot Stock anounces a limited edition—three hundred and 
fifty copies—of Zhe Adelphi and its Site, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
In this volume, which is based upon the author’s articles on the sub- 
ject that appeared in Zhe Antiquary for 1884—a large amount of valu- 
able material is collected, including the history of that part of London, 
lying between the Strand and the Thames, now known as the Adelphi. 


The library of the late Richard Grant White will be sold at auction 
in New York in the fall. In 1870 a catalogue of Mr. White’s library 
was printed, and a portion of the books embraced in it were sold. 
Those that were then reserved, and many volumes which had beén 
acquired by Mr. White since then, will be disposed of in the coming 
sale. Many works of interest to Shakespearians will be included in 
the catalogue. 

A second list of votes on the great actor and actress question is given 
in the July number of the Brooklyn Magazine. Lawrence Barrett 
stands first with two hundred and fifty-two votes, instead of fourth, as 
in the earlier list ; while Henry Irving is fifth instead of third, as be- 
fore. Clara Morris is still at the head of the actresses, while Ristori 
has advanced one, from seven toeight. The editor announces that he 
will wait another month before accepting the decision of his readers. 


Messrs. Brooks and Thompson have nearly completed their very 
elaborate preparations for the production of Zhe Comedy of Errors in 
the fall. The scenery has all been painted expressly for this revival, 
and includes the Palace of Ephesus, the Magnesian Gates and Market 
Place, the Gynecoeum, or Women’s Quarters, in the House of Anti- 
pholus, and the Docks and Ports of Ephesus by Goatcher ; and the 
House of Phryne, the Interior of the Rock Cut Church of the Early 
Christians, and the Place of Execution by Hoyt. Mr. Hoyt will also 
paint the prologue curtain. : 

Temple Bar for May contains an interesting sketch by E. Poingdes- 
tre, entitled, ‘‘A Summer Day at Stratford-on-Avon.’’ The writer 
describes his first visit to the town, and chronicles his impressions, not 
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only of the Shakespeare relics, but of the general aspects of the place. 
He contends that Shakespeare is by no means the sole object of inte- 
rest. The view from the tower of the Memorial leads him to protest 
against its absurd ‘‘ newness’’ projected into so ancient and sacred an 
atmosphere. The article has been made accessible to American rea- 
ders by a reprint in Lzfte//’s Living Age for June 6th. 


Mr. Robert M. Lindsay announces Composite Photography Applied 
to the Portraits of Shakespeare, by Walter Rogers Furness, The work 
—which is Mr. Furness’s first public essay—consists of an Introduc- 
tion and fourteen plates, of which five are ‘‘composite”’ photographs. 
The volume will be bound in cloth, uniform with the Vartorum 
Shakespeare, and the edition limited to fifty copies, but only a few will 
be offered for sale, the price being $4.50. ‘The proof-sheets have, we 
understand, been read by Mr. Norris, and the book promises to be 
of more than ordinary interest. We will take pleasure in referring 
to it at greater length at a future time. 


Lady Martin’s new book, Shakespeare's Female Characters, is being 
very favorably reviewed by the English critics. Of special note are 
the reviews in the Saturday Review for June 27th, the Pall Mall Bud- 
get for June tgth, and St. James’ Budget for June 20th. The substance 
of Lady Martin’s book, it will be remembered, consists of a series of 
articles that have appeared in Blackwood’ s Magazine at irregular inter- 
vals for several years past. These articles have been reprinted in this 
country at least four times—first in the authorized American reprint 
of Blackwood’ s, published by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., and 
afterward in the Aclectic Magazine, in Appleton’s Journal, and in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age. 


Two new volumes of emendations and criticisms of Hamlet have 
recently appeared in England. These arethe Zhe Tragedie of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark ; a Study, with the text of the Folio of 1623, 
by George Macdonald, LL. D.; and Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Lines Pronounced Corrupt Restored and Mutilations before Unsuspected 
Emended, also some New Renderings, With Preface and Notes, Ham- 
let’s ‘* Antic Disposttion’’ and an Account of some Shakespeare Classes, 
by Matthias Mull. It is not likely that either of these books will ever 
be regarded as of great value. Dr. Macdonald’s, as might have been 
expected, contains much that is thoughtful, but many of his sugges- 
tions are uncalled for. Mr. Mull’s essay is altogether valueless and 
his emendations arbitrary in the extreme. Notices of these books 
will be found in the Saturday Review for June 20th and the Spectator 
of the same date. 


A Society has been started in London known as The Dramatic Stu- 
dents, which aims ‘‘ to give further opportunities of practice to the 
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junior members of the theatrical profession and to promote the study 
of dramatic literature by the production of the best plays in the Eng- 
lish language, especially those little known to the stage.’’ The rule 
guiding the selection of parts is admirable, providing that ‘‘no mem- 
ber shall play a leading part at two consecutive performances, and 
that all who are not cast for speaking parts must assist otherwise on the 
stage if desired.’’ The first performance of the Society was given at 
the Vaudeville Theatre on June 2ist, the play selected beipg Zhe Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. Should all their performances be as remarka- 
bly even as this one was, the Dramatic Students will exert a powerful 
influence of the English stage. It is to be hoped that their success 
will enable them before long to represent some of the older plays that 
are tatally unknown to the present generation. 


The thirteenth of the series of Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Furnivall has recently been issued. 
It is the Rape of Lucrece, and includes Forewords by Dr. Furnivall. 
The next number, Zyrot/us and Cressida, from the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s copy, with Forewords by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, will follow 
shortly. The arrangements for subsequent issues are as follows: the 
two first quartos of Zear, comprising, in addition to a facsimile of 
the perfect copy from the British Museum, a reproduction of the only 
sheet in the imperfect copy which is of the first printing and unrevised ; 
it will have an Introduction by Mr. P. A. Daniel. The first and 
second Quartos of Othello will contain Forewords by Mr. Herbert A. 
Evans, and the first and second Quartos of Pericles by Mr. P. Zill- 
wood Round. The 1634 Quarto of Richard J] will be edited by the 
Rev. W. A. Harrison, while Miss Jane Lee will probably edit the 1619 
Quarto of the Whole Contention (the Contention and the True Tragedy). 
Mr. Arthur Symons is preparing Forewords to Zitus Andronicus and 
Mr. Thomas Tyler is engaged on a similar work for the Sonnets. 


The first session of the Shakespeare Society, of New York, came to 
an end on June gth. Its details of organization are now complete, 
and a brilliant session is anticipated for next winter. Two papers 
have been read and ordered printed, one on ‘‘ Sir William D’ Avenant 
and the First Shakespearian Revival,’’ by Appleton Morgan, and the 
other on ‘*The Ecclesiastical Law in Hamlet,’’ by R. S. Guernsey. 
In addition, a Committee has been appointed to investigate Mr. 
Gunther’s alleged autograph of Shakespeare. 

The Society has three classes of members—resident, non-resident, 
and honorary. Any gentleman residing in the United States or 
England is eligible to non-resident membership, but has no vote in 
the election of officers. Honorary members may be residents of any 
country and must be elected unanimously. Only gentlemen who have 
notably contributed to Shakespearian research and investigation are 
proposed to be elected to this honor. 
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The Society to.date has elected the following honorary members: 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, C. M. Ingleby, LL. D., Rev. Henry Paine 
Stokes, Mr. J. Addington Symonds, and Dr. Karl Elze. 


Dr. Brinsley Nicholson contributes several ‘‘ Notings’’ on Macbeth 
to Notes and Queries for June 6th They are chiefly metrical, and 
the results attained are worthy of more extended. comment than we 
can give them here. In the line (I, i, 7), 


There to meet with [——-] Macbeth, 


he would insert ¢hee for the obviously omitted word, in place of great, 
suggested by Capell, or Zhane, which he himself had formerly adopted. 
The third line of the quotation— 
My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fullness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops | of sorrows. | Sons, kins | men, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know— 
is defective and requires the insertion of a word, od/e, perhaps, before 
thanes. 
Several changes of punctuation are suggested. 


For it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven—or to hell (II, i, 64)— 


the last words being an afterthought, 


Well may you see things well done there,—adieu,— 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new (II, iv, 37), 
in which the word adieu is used interjectionally. 
In the same issue Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd suggests that the lines from 
Antony and Cleopatra, 
O that his fault should make a knave of thee, 
That art not what thou’rt sure of!’ get thee hence, 
should be punctuated— 
O that his fault should make a knave of thee, 
Thou art not! What? thou’rt sure of it? Get thee hence— 


a reading adopted by Steevens on a conjecture of Monck’s, but dis- 
regarded by subsequent editors. 











PESSIMISM ON THE STAGE. 


HAMLET. 


From Schlegel’s Commentaries to Professor Dowden’s, J. Feis’s, 
and George Macdonald’s recent studies, what multitudes of explana- 
tions and analyses have been given of the tragedy of Hamlet! It has 
been said that a fresh one is published almost yearly. I hope, there- 
fore, I shall not be considered presumptuous in attempting a little 
sketch in which I shall endeavour to explain Hamlet’s character from 
a sociological standpoint. I know this will be by no means an easy 
task ; I recollect reading in a book of Mr. Frank Marshall’s, who had 
devoted fourteen years to the study of Hamlet that he had found out 
how little he knew about it. ° 

I was studying Ham/et at the time of the ‘‘ Coup d’ Etat”’ of 1852. 
This event dismayed me. Before the year 1848 I looked forward 
with confidence to a general disarmament, to peaceful progress, and 
to the coming triumph of liberty in the world; and, a little later, 
when Lamartine addressed words of affection and friendship, in the 
name of Republican France, to all other nations, he seemed to me to 
be realizing the Utopia of poets and prophets. A new era was com- 
mencing ; as Beranger writes :— 


La paix descendait sur la terre 
Semant de l’or, des fleurs et des épis ; 


and the swords would be turned into ploughshares. Democracy 
would become established without violence or bloodshed, as the 
result of a regular and apparently irresistible movement. The 
sovereignty of the people seemed to be assured, and St. Simon’s pro- 
gramme of the moral, intellectual, and material amelioration of the 
masses appeared likely to be set on foot. But alas! these bright 
dreams were visionary! The days of June partly marred their 
26 409 
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splendour, and soon afterwards, on a dark winter’s night, an adven- 
turer, armed only with the power borrowed from the memory of an 
odious despot, drives out the people’s representatives, shoots those who 
resist, stifles liberty, and reinstates absolute and autocratic govern- 
ment. ‘This unexpected triumph of evil was a great blow to me, 
and a cause of deep anguish. 

I could not help questioning whether justice was to be found at 
all in the world. I said to myself: A perverse man rules supreme. 
The just and the true friends of the people and of liberty are exiled 
and imprisoned. How can God permit such violation of His 
equitable laws ? 

In reading Ham/et 1 found. the expression of similar sentiments. 
It seemed to me that his mind was troubled by sight of the triumph 
of evil over good, by the distressing enigma ever meeting us in 
human societies where, as in Nature, happiness is not reserved to the 
‘deserving, and trouble to sinners. I found Louis Napoleon marching 
to the Tuileries, through the pools of blood of December, in Hamlet’s 
imprecation, when speaking to his mother of his father’s assassin, 
her husband, he says :— 


A murderer and a villain, 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord ; a vice of kings ; 

A cutpurse of the Empire and the Rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket !—III, iv. 


Under the empire of these feelings of indignation and despair I 
thought I attained a better conception of Shakespeare’s drama. 

Hamlet is an accomplished prince, to whom all the pleasures of 
life are apparently reserved. He is young and handsome, and a 
throne awaits him. He is a philosopher and a poet, and well versed 
in sword-craft. He has studied at the Wittenberg University, and 
his thoughtful and reflective mind penetrates to the depths of the 
great problem of human life. As becomes his age, the young philo- 
sopher loves a maiden whose charm and whose very name are poetry 
personified. As Ophelia says, he has a noble mind :— 


The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers.— ITI, i. 


When the ghost of his father appears to him and reveals the 
abominable crime committed by his uncle, his mother’s husband, the 
usurper of the throne, the spectacle of triumphant and unpunished 
crime so overwhelms him that his mental faculties are in danger. 
Suffering not only affects Hamlet, like most men, in his sentiments, 
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but it completely upsets his metaphysical theories, and attacks his 
reason. 


Yea, from the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records ; 

All saws of books, all forms, all pleasures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter; yes, by heaven! 
Oh! most pernicious woman! 

Oh, villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables, meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark.—I, v. 


Crime smiling and remorseless—this is what disturbs and confuses 
all his notions of justice. Agony, doubt, and despair take hold on 
Hamlet, and he is haunted by the idea of suicide. His faith in the 
universal order of things is attacked more severely than his love for 
his father. Henceforth, buried in the bitterest reflections, he must 
commence a fresh existence. Good-by, dear studies ; good-by, 
pleasure; good-by, love; good-by, Ophelia. He bursts all the 
bands which bind him to life, and buries himself completely in his 
one dominant thought; and how admirably Shakespeare describes 
the effect of this on the young prince :— 


Ophelia—My lord, as I was sewing in my chamber, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d ; 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyred to his ankle ; 
Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loos’d out of hell 
To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 
eS x * 


“ 
He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 

And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last,—a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

That it did seem to shelter all his bulk, 

And end his being.— II, i. 


He very soon reaches a despairing state of pessimism. In his 
sight the most beautiful aspects of Nature are darkened by evil. 
Allis going wrong :— 


I have of late lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises; and 
indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that this goodly frame, the 
earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, 
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look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire,—why it appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilential 
congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is a man! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and admir- 
able! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension. how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust? Man delights not me; no, nor woman either.—II, ii. 


One of the most eloquent singers of modern pessimism, Madame 
Ackermann, designates man as ‘‘that summary of all miseries,”’ and 
uses terms so bitter that Hamlet would not have disowned them. 
The poetess thus addresses Nature :— 


Oui, je souffre, et c’est toi, Mére, qui m’ extermine, 
‘Tantét frappant mes flancs, tantét blessant mon cceur. 
Mon étre tout entier, par toutes ses racines, 

Plonge sans fond dans la douleur. 
Joffre sous la ciel un lugubre spectacle, 
Ne naissant, ne vivant, que pour agoniser. 
L’abime s’ouvre ici, la se dresse l’obstacle ; 

Ou m’engloutir, ou me briser. 
Mais jusque sous le coup du desastre supréme, 
Moi, "homme, je t’accuse a la face des cieux. 
Créatrice, en plein front recois donc l’anathéme 

De cet atome audacieux. 

* * * * 


Qu’envahissant les cieux, l’immobilité morne 

Sous un voile funébre éteigne tout flambeau, 

Puisque d’un univers magnifique et sans borne 
Tu n’as su faire qu’un tombeau. 


In Leopardi we find the same state of absolute and complete 
despair, but there it is resigned and without revolt. In Hamlet’s 
case it is more thrilling from the fact of its being more human, 
more life-like, more varied in its expression. 

It has always been a subject of astonishment that Hamlet was so 
long before avenging the death of his father. The reason for this 
is apparent. The creed of the philosopher, who believed in the 
triumph of the good and the punishment of the wicked, has received 
a more severe shock than the filial affection of the son. These 
general thoughts and reflections trouble him and weigh on his mind 
far more than the mere personal desire for revenge. Will the death 
of the murderer re-establish an order of justice in society? ‘‘The 
world’s a goodly prison, in which there are many confines, wards, 
and dungeons, Denmark being one of the worst’’ (II, ii.). ‘*To 
be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand”’ (II, ii.). | ‘‘How very stale, flat, and unprofitable 
seem to me all the uses of this world”’ (I, ii.). ‘Oh, cursed 
spite, that ever I was born to set it right” (I, v.). ‘‘For in 
the fatness of these pursy times, virtue itself of vice must pardon 
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beg’ (III, iv.). Does not this last quotation resume the whole 
moral situation under the Second Empire in France? How well Hamlet 
paints the perversity which has invaded everything when he says to 
Ophelia, ‘‘If thou dost marry, I'll give thee this plague for thy 
dowry,—be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.’ ‘‘To a nunnery, and quickly too.’’ ‘* What should 
such fellows as I do, crawling between heaven and earth? We are 
arrant knaves all, believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.” 
‘¢ Why shouldst thou be a breeder of sinners? I am myself indif- 
ferent honest; but yet I could accuse me of such things, that it 
were better my mother had not borne me”’ (III, i). 

Here Shakespeare expresses exactly the sentiments of the early 
Christians, of the millennarians, and of the ascetic school. The cor- 
ruptions of the world by which they were surrounded filled them 
with horror. They longed for the kingdom of God, for justice to 
reign universally, and for the perfect happiness of the faithful; but 
how is this to be established? By the end of the world—that is to 
say, by a cosmic revolution, when fire from heaven is to descend and 
purify all things. As these eschatological hopes failed to be realized, 
and the world continued as perverted as heretofore, but one course 
was left open to those persons who longed for purity and holiness, 
to flee to the desert and cry out with Hamlet, ‘‘‘To a nunnery, to a 
nunnery.’’ ‘This was the feeling which peopled the Thebaides in the 
first centuries after Christ, and later on, the convents and monasteries, 
especially as the year 1,000 approached, which was considered to be 
the date of the long-expected end of the world. 

The nothingness of human life was the dominant idea of Middle-* 
age Christian asceticism. The art of this period often depicted the 
horrible realities of death and the grave, in the most striking and 
powerful manner; for instance, the death’s head in the Church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo, on the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, says to 
the living: odie mihi cras tidbit. At the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
Orcagna’s frescoes show us brilliant cavalcades of ladies and gentle- 
men, whose horses suddenly stop, startled at the sight of putrefying 
corpses! Hamlet’s dark thoughts call up similar imageries :— 


The King.—Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius ? 

Hamlet.—At supper. 

King.—At supper! Where? 

Hamlet.—Not where he eats, but where he is eaten. A certain convoca- 
tion of politic worms are e’en at him. Your worm is your only emperor 
for diet: we fat all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots: 
your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable service—two dishes, 
but to one table: that’s the end.—IV, iii. 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Grave,”’ from the Anglo-Saxon, dwells on the same 
morbid idea :— 
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Doorless is that house, 

And dark it is within ; 

There thou art fast detained, 
And Death has the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell. 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 


At the cemetery, Hamlet is interested in handling the skulls dug 
up by the grave-diggers and in indulging in reflections as to the 
persons to whom they belonged—‘‘ Alas! poor Yorick ;’’ and, address- 
ing the skull of a courtier, he says—‘‘This might be my lord such- 
a-one . - . and now my lady worms” (V, i.). In what 
admirable language he depicts the nothingness of man: ‘‘Why may 
not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it 
stopping a bung-hole ?”’ 

Imperial Czesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

Oh that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw! —V, i. 


In Holy Writ, Ecclesiastes offers another type of pessimism. He 
also bears witness that this world is given up to evil; but, instead of 
despairing about it until his mind wanders, he draws the conclusion 
that he had best take life as it is and rejoice, while it lasts, as there 
is no to-morrow. ‘‘There is a vanity which is done upon the earth ; 
that there be just men, unto whom it happeneth according to the 
-work of the wicked; again, there be wicked men, to whom it hap- 
peneth according to the work of the righteous. I said that this also 
is vanity. Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry” 
(Ecclesiastes viii. 14, 15). Hamlet, also, is in a state of despair, 
but he would disdain to take refuge in epicurism, which he considers 
degrading: ‘‘ What is a man, if his chief good and market of his 
time be but to sleep and feed? A beast; no more”’ (IV, v.). 

Occasionally he reproaches himself for not having revenged the 
death of his father. This thought takes possession of him when he 
sees the army of Fortinbras marching to battle and death, without 
motive, while he does not act, though he have ‘‘ cause, and will, and 
strength, and means, to do’t” (IV, v.). But his horror of 
iniquity, his disgust of the world tempt him rather to suicide than 
to ideas of vengeance. His pessimism and his despair might be 
called impersonal :— 


Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or, that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.— I, ii. 
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And again after his interview with Polonius :— 


Polonius. My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 
Hamlet. You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will more willingly 
part withal—except my life, except my life, except my life.—II, ii. 


Thus, almost decided to have done with life, hanging, as it were, at 
the verge of the abyss, he pronounces the famous monologue, ‘‘ To 
be, or not to be,”’ so full of bitter meaning and pessimist views :—- 


By a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d, 
* * 


x * 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of disprized love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who'd these fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,— puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.— III, i. 


It has been questioned whether Hamlet had really lost his reason, 
or whether he acted madness to be able the better to prepare his 
vengeance. Neither of these suppositions is correct, in my opinion. 
The words of the king, his uncle, are, 1 think, a true indication as 
to the state of mind of the disconsolate philosopher :— 


What he spake, though it lack’d form a little; 
Was not like madness. There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood.— III, ii. 


This problem which so disturbs Hamlet’s reason is none other than 
the one which troubled Job. How is it, if God be just, that the 
wicked triumph, while the righteous suffer? As Renan explains, the 
old-world theory that each one here below 1s treated according to his 
merits was all very well in patriarchal times, when nobility, virtue, 
and riches went generally hand-in-hand. In the extreme simplicity 
of a wandering existence, the only really miserable ones were those 
who deserved such a lot, by refusing to work or otherwise grossly 
misconducting themselves! But as soon as the Shemites became ac- 
quainted with the resources of trade and commerce, the accumulation 
of capital, and the monopolization of the soil, the whole state of 
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society became completely transformed. Scoundrels and _ villains 
lived in comfort and plenty, tyrants were rewarded, and brigands 
borne with honours to the grave, while the deserving were but too 
often despoiled and reduced to beg their bread. Job, the primitive 
wanderer, faithful to the customs of his fathers, complained bitterly 
of this cruel injustice introduced by a complicated civilization, of 
which he could understand neither the aim nor the extent. ‘The 
cry of the poor, hitherto unknown—for the poor existed only in the 
inferior races, scarcely worthy of the name of men—began to make 
itself heard, and spoke in accents full of passion and eloquence.” 
The sight of the existing social iniquities, of men’s miseries, of that 
inexplicable injustice of death which strikes indiscriminately the just 
and the unjust; in a word, the spectacle of society and of Nature 
as they are, filled Job with despair. Like Hamlet, life and the world 
were most distasteful to him. ‘‘If I justify myself, mine own mouth 
shall condemn me, I would despise my life. There is one thing, 
therefore, I said it, He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. The 
earth is given into the hand of the wicked’’ (Job ix. 20, 21, 22, 24). 
‘«My soul is weary of my life’’ (x. 7). ‘* Wherefore do the wicked 
live, become old, yea, are mighty in power? How oft is the candle 
of the wicked put out! and how oft cometh their destruction upon 
them!” (Job xxi. 7, 17, 18). For the Christian, the solution of 
this agonizing enigma is to be found in the life to come, when all 
will be as it should be, and when each will receive reward or punish- 
ment according to his deserts, but the primitive Shemite possessed 
but a very vague idea of any such future existence; we read, there- 
fore, that amends are made to Job in this world; that he again 
becomes rich and powerful, and lives in peace and comfort to a good 
old age. ‘After this, lived Job an hundred and forty years, and 
saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, even four generations’’ (Job xlii. 16). 

In Shakespeare, on the contrary, Hamlet and Ophelia die as 
miserably as the King and Queen. Implacable destiny smites alike 
the innocent and the guilty, and our feelings of justice are unsatisfied. 

The debate between pessimism and optimism, so eloquently com- 
menced by Job, and continued in Greece, between Heraclitus and 
Democritus, is again reopened by Voltaire and Rousseau, in two 
celebrated writings, which are well worth reperusal. Voltaire, 
deeply moved by the terrible disasters resulting from the earthquake 
of Lisbon in 1755, writes some verses which are a sort of indict- 
ment of Nature and Providence, showing how wretched is man’s 
condition. — 


Eléments, animaux, humains, tout est en guerre ; 
Il le faut avouer, le mal est sur la terre. 


And of man he Says : 


Il rampe, il souffre, il meurt ; tout ce qui nait expire. 
De la destruction la nature est l’empire. 
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Ainsi du monde entier tous les membres gémissent ; 
Nés tous pour les tourments, l’un par l’autre ils périssent ; 
Et vous composerez, dans ce chaos fatal, 

Des malheurs de chaque étre un bonheur général ! 
Leibnitz ne m’apprend point par quels nceuds invisibles, 
Dans le mieux ordonné des univers possibles, 

Un désordre éternel, un chaos de malheurs, 

Méle a nos vains plaisirs de réelles douleurs, 

Ni pourquoi l’innocent, ainsi que le coupable, 

Subit également ce mal inévitable. 

Je ne concois pas plus comment tout serait bien: 

Je suis comme un docteur; hélas! je ne sais rien. 


Voltaire further illustrates the same idea in his well-known novel, 
«« Candide.” 

On August 17, 1756, Rousseau replied to Voltaire justifying 
optimism. His letter is a little vague and declamatory; but it con- 
tains an excellent maxim and a touching passage which I will quote. 
The maxim is borrowed from Cato, and is as follows: ec me 
vixisse penitet, quoniam ita vixi ut frustra me natum non existem—‘ 1 
do not regret to have lived, because I have so lived as to be per- 
suaded that my life has not been in vain.’’ The passage is as 
follows :— ; 


Rassassié de gloire et désabusé des vaines grandeurs, vous vivez libre 
au sein de l’abondance; bien sir de votre immortalité, vous philosophez 
paisiblement sur la nature de l’4me et si le corps ou le cceur souffre. Vous 
avez Tronchin pour medecin et pour ami. Vous ne trouvez pourtant que mal 
sur la terre. Et moi, homme obscur, pauvre et tourmenté d’un mal sans 
reméde, je médite avec plaisir dans ma retraite et trouve que tout est bien. 
D’ou viennent ces contradictions apparentes? Vous l’avez vous-méme 
expliqué: vous jouissez, moi, j’espére et l’espérance embellit tout. 


In order firmly to become convinced that Shakespeare intended 
to paint in Hamlet a man in despair about the iniquities of the 
world, and not merely a son avenging the death of his father, one 
need but study in ancient drama a precisely similar subject, but 
where mere vengeance is depicted as it was understood in primitive 
ages. Egisthus has killed Agamemnon with the assistance. of 
Clytemnestra, whom he has married. They are reigning in Argos, 
happy and powerful, like the King and Gertrude in Denmark, when 
Orestes is urged by the oracle of Apollo to avenge the death of. his 
father. This drama has been treated by the three great tragic writers. 
In A‘schylus and Sophocles the thirst for revenge stifles every other 
feeling ; in Euripides, pity has a voice also in the heart of the 
avenger. In A®schylus, Orestes, after having slain Egisthus, 
advances towards his mother, and, addressing Pylades, says :— 


Dare I to shrink and spare? Speak, Pylades. 
Pylad. Where then would fall the heat at Delphi, given yet unfulfilled ? 
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Where then thine oath sworn true ? 
Choose thou the hate of all men, not of gods. 
Orest. Thou dost prevail; I hold thy counsel good. (Zo Clytemnestra.) 
Follow; I will slay thee at his side, 
With him whom in his life thou loved’st more 
Than Agamemnon. Sleep the sleep of death, 
Be that thy doom, 
For hate when love, and love where hate was due! 


Clytemnestra implores his clemency, but he is inflexible, and 
exclaims, as he drives her out before him— 


My father’s fate ordains this doom for thee. 


In Sophocles’ ‘‘Electra’’ the vengeance is no less summary, but 
at least we do not see on the stage a mother slain by her own son, 
in spite of her prayers and supplications.. Electra shows forth, with 
even more savage energy than Orestes, that it was the general 
opinion in ancient Greece that to slay the guilty is a sacred duty. 
Electra, like Judith, is the instrument of justice, and this is why the 
Greeks admire her when she is planning her mother’s assassination. 
‘«Let us perish if needs be,’’ she says to her sister; ‘‘but we will 
avenge our father’s death.’’ As at the present day, in Corsica, or 
among the Albanians, vengeance was considered in the time of 
Sophocles as the most glorious of duties. The words of the chorus 
in ‘‘Electra’’ are— 


Justice straight shall come, 

Thy sovereign seer, by whom I see, 

Crowned with the might of a righteous deed— 
Shall come, my child, and make no tarrying; 

So is my heart grown strong 

Since this fair dream made 

Music in mine ears. 


Electra is ready to die, when she has assured her vengeance; she 
says to her sister— 


Bethink thee too what honourable report 

For thee and me, consenting thou shalt win, 

Who countryman or stranger seeing us, 

Shall not with such like praises honour us: 
“Behold ye these two sisters, O my friends, 

Who wrought deliverance for their father’s home, 
Who against foes firm-planted in their pride 

Drew swords the foremost, sparing not their lives: 
These ye should love, these twain should all revere: 
Yea, in all feasts and high solemnities 


These women, brave as men, let all men praise.” 
% % * eS 


Thus speaks a daughter ‘‘ worthy of her noble blood.” 
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In Sophocles, Orestes hesitates no more than in A’schylus’ ‘‘ Choe- 
phores.’’ He enters the palace for the purpose of killing his mother, 
and on his passage bows to the tutelary deities who guard the 
entrance. As he smites Clytemnestra, Electra calls out, ‘‘ Strike 
harder still.’”” Her conduct reminds one of Charlotte Corday; she 
might also be called ‘‘1’ange de l’assassinat,’’ as says Lamartine. 

In Euripides, as in Hamlet, two feelings struggle for the mastery : 
the thirst for vengeance is fought against by filial affection. One 
feels that a fresh phase of civilization is entered upon. New senti- 
ments have sprung into life. A®schylus’ Orestes represents man in 
barbarous ages, dominated by one single thought. There isno inward 
conflict whatever ; he hurries on to action, unhesitatingly and without 
any deliberation. Professor Lombroso, in his curious work entitled 
‘‘L’Uomo delinquente,’’ explains that criminals by instinct and nature 
act in the same way, and they are wholly different from those who 
may be called ‘‘chance”’ criminals. The first may be likened to the 
tiger killing its prey, without the smallest spark of pity or remorse, 
whereas the moral and cultivated man is agitated by conflicting feel- 
ings. His passions and instincts are frequently at variance with his 
principles and belief. His heart,- in which the brute survives, 
would often lead him to commit acts which his ideas of duty forbid. 
When about to act, he feels himself urged to continue and at the same 
time to draw back—there is a struggle. Here, then the scene changes, 
and the strife is no longer, as at A‘schylus’ time, depicted as abroad 
in the world, against tangible obstacles, men or things, but it is trans- 
ferred to the hearts and minds of individuals. The difference is 
very clearly perceptible in the ‘‘Electra’”’ of Euripides. In A®schylus 
and Sophocles Orestes kills his mother unhesitatingly. In Euripides 
he endeavours to escape from the performance of a duty which 
horrifies him. He even goes so far as to doubt the word of the oracle 
who commanded him to accomplish the vengeance. Clytemnestra 
appears on her chariot, in all the pomp of royalty, surrounded by her 
Trojan slaves. Electra and Orestes are lying in wait to destroy her:— 


Orest. What shall we do? Our mother shall we kill? 
Elect. On seeing her, hath pity seiz’d thy heart? 

Orest. She bore me, bred me. Her how shall Islay? 
Elect. As she thy noble father slew and mine. 

Orest. Oh, Phoebus, wild and rash the charge thou gav’st! 
Elect. Who then are sage, if Phoebus be unwise? 

Orest. The charge to kill my mother: impious deed! 
Elect, What guilt were thine t’ avenge thy father’s death ? 
Orest. Now pure, my mother’s murderer I should fly. 
Elect, Will vengeance for thy father be a crime? 

Orest. But I shall suffer for my mother’s blood. 

Elect. To whom thy father’s vengeance then assign ? 
Orest. Like to the god, perchance, some demon spoke. 
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What, from the sacred tripod! Vain surmise. 
Ne’er can my reason deem this answer just. 

Sink not unmann’d, to weak and timorous thoughts. 
For her, then, shall I spread the fatal net ? 

In which her husband caught by thee was slain. 
The house I enter. Dreadful the intent: 
Dreadful shall be my deeds. If such your will, 
Ye heavenly Powers, so let it be; to me 

A bitter, yet a pleasing task assign’d. 


In Euripides, Orestes hesitates an instant, but ends by killing his 
mother; in Shakespeare, Hamlet, who has also a father’s death to 
revenge, shudders at the idea of parricide, and finishes even by 
forgiving :— 

Soft! now to my mother. 

Oh! heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of hero enter this firm bosom; 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural; 

I will speak daggers to her, but 

Use none.—ITI, ii. 


He then reminds her of her crime, with so much violence 
that the guilty woman is overcome at the thought of her sin 
and asks her son’s pardon. At this moment the ghost of the 
murdered monarch appears, not as Agememnon in the tragedy of 
fEschylus, to urge the son to slay his mother; on the contrary, to 
plead for her; he says to his son, ‘‘Oh step between her and her 
fighting soul’’ (III, iv.). Hamlet obeys this injunction and at 
once urges his mother to repent, asks pardon of her for his bitter 
reproaches, and concludes by these words, in which the merciful spirit 
of modern days is admirably reflected :— 


Once more, good night: 
And when you are desirous to be blessed, 
I'll blessing beg of you! —III, iv. 


What delicacy is here expressed! What depth of filial feeling ! 
What confidence in the power of repentance to change the heart! 
What a contrast with the blood-thirsty cry of Electra, in Sophocles, 
‘Strike yet again, double your blows!” The spirit of heroic 
times was a spirit of violence and vengeance, and the key-note 
of antique drama was terror. ‘The spirit of modern times is the 
Christian spirit, which is made up of tenderness and pardon. The 
divine words, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do,” 
were not pronounced in vain. The spirit of the Gospel has pene- 
trated our civilization even to our theatre, and places our stage far 
above that of antique times, where primitive ferocity and barbarity 
held their sway. 
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Hamlet is essentially misanthropic ; he says ‘‘ man delights not me, 
no, nor woman neither ;’’ but how different from the ‘‘ Misanthrope ’’ 
depicted by Moliére! The latter is chafed by mere social conven- 
tions, by insincere protestations of friendship, by exaggerations of 
politeness, by false praises, by women’s coquetry, and men’s deceit— 
in a word, by the whole routine and method of society; whereas 
Hamlet’s thorough disappointment in all things strikes deeper; he 
sees the bitter realities of human life, and himself feels the touch of 
treason and crime: he realizes the nothingness of all things, and the 
absence of all justice here below. ‘To the famous question, Is life 
worth living? he replies with the most bitter conviction, No, a 
thousand times, no. After receiving his death wound he says to 
Horatio :— 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world 

Draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story.—V, ii. 


Moliére’s ‘‘ Misanthrope”’ is a comedy, but Shakespeare is drama 
in its darkest and most distressing form. The harshness and bitter- 
ness of human destiny have never been more eloquently depicted. 

As a rule, tragedies merely represent the passions of the human heart, 
such as love, ambition, revenge, or, at most, some elevated senti- 
ment, such as love of country or of liberty, as in William Tell and 
in Brutus. In ‘ Faust,’’ Goethe attempted a philosophical drama, but 
he imperfectly combined the philosophy with the tragic action of the 
play. The abstract and metaphysical part is faintly outlined, and 
does not touch our feelings. Marguerite, her love, her misfortune, 
and remorse, alone move us. Goethe simply added an academical 
thesis to the human drama, but the former does not sufficiently pene- 
trate his work to produce the desired effect. In Ham/et on the con- 
trary, the hard problem of the justice, or rather of the injustice which 
universally prevails, and the prosperity of evil-doers, is the key to the 
whole play. This question occupies entirely the heart, thoughts, and 
imagination of the hero; it rules all his conduct, and inspires words 
and reflections which illuminate it to its depths. We understand 
that the very soul of Shakespeare was in his subject, which must have 
profoundly moved and afflicted him. Like Brutus, in despair about 
the cause of liberty and the republic, addressing the phantom which 
appeared to him on the eve of the battle of Philippi, he also must 
have asked ‘‘ What is justice ?”’ 

But let us sum up our preceding conclusions. ‘The sight of this 
world, where the wicked triumph and the just suffer and perish, is a 
distressing enigma. The evolutionist argues that this is the price of 
progress, that if the wicked are the more robust, it is right that they 
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should get the upper hand, for, in perpetuating the race by natural 
selection, their progeniture would steadily increase in strength at 
each succeeding generation, and thus these apparent iniquities 
would be justified, as Spencer says, by the imposing spectacle of 
the universal and general transformation and perfecting of the 
human race; hitherto, however, this theory, which would culmi- 
nate in the worship of ‘‘might’’ has not found acceptance in 
men’s consciences. On the contrary, it has been most strenu- 
ously opposed. Conscience, indeed, protests strongly against such 
injustice becoming general; at times it consoles itself, as in the 
Christian’s case, with the hope of a better world; at times, it is 
sunk in despair, as with the pessimist; or again, like the millennarian 
of old or the nihilist of to-day, it curses all things and sighs for 
the destruction of a social order, which is irremediably delivered over 
to all that is evil. This ceaseless and varied protest against injustice 
forms the grandest side of humunity. It is the root of every reform 
operated, and of all progress accomplished. Without this the nations 
of the world would still be ground down beneath the yoke of the 
accomplished fact; they would be without an ideal. Men would 
have ceased to comprehend one of the finest of antique dicta, 
Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni, and would incessantly 
repeat, as every logical Positivist cannot fail to do, ‘‘ might is right.” 

Job is indignant at the sight of the triumph of sin, and his eloquent 
voice is raised in protestation against even God himself, but, in accord- 
ance with the primitive ideas of ancient Israel, he, the just man, is 
ultimately reinstated and rewarded here below. Hamlet’s despair is 
more absolute and hopeless than Job’s; it makes his mind wander, 
tempts him even to suicide, completely shatters his will, and, reduced 
to this condition, he forgets his ideas of vengeance. He bewails the loss 
of justice rather than of his father. He completely abandons himself 
to a pessimism darker than Schopenhauer’s, for he does not resign him- 
self to evil as toa natural and necessary law. Crime so appals and 
horrifies him, that he would fain take refuge from it in death, if he 
only felt sure that it would be the ‘‘ end of this long calamity called 
life,’’ utter destruction and oblivion. ‘This, I think, constitutes the 
profound morality of Shakespeare’s drama. What can be more 
strengthening and edifying than to oppose and cry down injustice? 
What more demoralising than tacitly to accept it? When certain 
laws which are only suitable to natural science are borrowed from 
biology and applied to social relations, men’s moral senses must 
inevitably become deadened, and the thirst for perfection be destroyed. 
Generations educated in this school would never effect such revolu- 
tions as those of the sixteenth century, or of 1789. They would be 
perfectly ready to submit to every tyranny, considering it as a 
decree of Nature ! 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
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On this subject the most diverse judgments have been expressed, 
ranging from the extreme of adulation to that of positive scorn. 
‘‘He has faults,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘sufficient to obscure and over- 
whelm any other merit.’”” Byron speaks of him ‘‘as the most extra- 
ordinary of writers and the worst of models.’”’ ‘‘He wrote whole 
plays,’’ says Walpole, ‘‘ as bad as any of our present writers ;’’ while 
it has been said of Shakespere as of Plato—<‘< If he had not erred, he 
would have done less.’’ This great dramatic genius had his faults, 
some of them incident to genius itself. Special care is, therefore, to be 
exercised as to how he is quoted for or against the general canons 
of style or any particular application of them in literary art. It is 
unsafe for any aspiring writer to follow him in his manifest departures 
from acknowledged literary law as it is difficult to follow him in the 
orderly observance of such law. His genius is dominant both in his 
regularities and irregularities. His greatest literary error, undoubt- 
edly, was his attempt to play the role of the mere wit. As has been 
well said, ‘‘ His wit was in his own favor, would that the rz/e of it 
had been so too.’’ He was far too fond of mere verbal perversion for 
the sake of the perversion and never appears at greater disadvantage 
than when acting the part of what has been aptly termed —the ‘‘ fun- 
ster.’” In no English writer is the distinction between wit and humor 
more clearly manifest than in Shakespeare. He was in every true 
sense a humorist, as in Falstaff and throughout his comedies. He was 
too great, however, to be a mere dealer in verbal quibbles, too ingen- 
uous and serious to make a business of using language in vague and 
double senses. His mind was of such a majestic and lofty order that 
when in supposed deference to the demands of the time, he yielded 
to the call for displays of wit, there was an incongruity between his 
genius and his work which made success in that sphere impossible. 
One has but to read such a production as Twelfth Night or Love's 
Labour's Lost to confirm the accuracy of this assertion and awaken 
the deepest regret that the great poet should have condescended to the 
trade of the village clown. In this respect, therefore, Shakespeare 
has nothing to offer to the writer save a word of warning against un- 
due indulgence in the pleasantry of witticism. It is our purpose, how- 
ever, to note a few particulars in which by way of example Shake- 
speare may be of special service to the writer. 

I. Scrupulous Care in the Use of Language. 

Though he may have had ‘‘small Latin and less Greek,”’ he is 
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seen to have been thoroughly furnished with idiomatic and forcible 
English. The diction, as a rule, is clear, terse, facile and vigorous, 
answering in full Dean Swift’s definition of style—‘‘ The right word 
in the right place.’’ The use of English words in their etymological 
sense is a marked feature of the phraseology and is a matter ill to solve 
on the theory of the poet’s utter lack of educational training. The 
root meaning of such words as, aggregate, cursive, crescent and dec- 
imation, though as Frothingham suggests, it was in accordance with 
the colloquial habit of the time, marks some special knowledge of the 
application of such words as needed in given cases. Moreover, 
Shakespeare was a leader more than a follower at this point. So con- 
trolling was his influence in the sphere of verbal usage that the terms 
—Elizabethan and Shakespearian—may be said to be synonymous in 
so far as applied to the grammar, diction and general language of the 
epoch. Who can estimate the difference of result for the worse had 
any other writer than Shakespeare been at the centre of that formative 
era! The student of English diction must go back to this master of 
language as the proper point of departure. No English poet has been 
so thoroughly ‘‘anatomized’’ as to his diction and none has better 
stood the test. In no writer is the word or place of the word less fre- 
quently changed. They stand where he first placed them. Hence, 
such editors as Craik, Rolfe and Hudson are doing good service in 
modern literary education when they turn the attention of the young 
writer to Shakespeare’s English diction. 

II. Unity and Method of Style. 

Nowhere does the poet stand the application of logical criticism 
better than in these particulars while it is especially here that his 
hyper-critical adversaries have attacked him. We are reminded in 
Miltonic phrase ‘‘ of his native wood-notes wild’’ and that he was, 
thus, a child of nature ; crude and irregular and scarcely expected to 
keep as others do within the lines of literary order. Some of these com- 
mentators have gone so far as to acknowledge his transcendent genius 
only for the ultimate purpose of insisting that genius in its very 
nature is wayward and that, as a consequence, Shakespeare is here an 
unsafe guide to the writer. Such criticism is its own refutation. It is, 
also, seen to be unfounded by an examination of the plays themselves. 
Despite a kind of literary abandon which is apparent and despite the 
fact that in some of his best tragedy the great bard rises to the height 
of his dramatic genius and takes his own way athwart all precedent and 
statute, still, the general line of his procedure is strictly according to law 
and subservient to literary method. Dramatic poetry as a special form 
of literary art may be said to have as dramatic a well defined structure 
and movement. On from prologue to epilogue there is a way marked 
out through act and scene. It would seem to be difficult for a poet in 
such cases to be discursive and irrelevant. Quite apart from this re- 
straint of form however, Shakespeare’s orderly mind inspired health- 
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ful restraint upon itself. Holding itself loyally in any given produc- 
tion to the great germinal idea he followed closely along the course of 
its logical development. Each of his great tragedies is a unique struc- 
ture in itself and may be studied as a literary organism. The ‘fine 
frenzy ’’ was never the master but always the servant, so that even ‘airy 
nothing ’’ was given a ‘‘ local habitation.’’ —_It is all-important to em- 
phasize this logical element in Shakespearian art. It is too much the 
habit to speak of his merely natural gifts and to imply that as natural 
they had no dependence on culture or intellectual law. What he did 
as a creative poet and writer he did intelligently and with specific pur- 
Ose. 

He had what the old writers were wont to call—the painstaking fac- 
ulty. While as Johnson phrases it—<‘‘ He had that facility of expres- 
sion that sometimes it was necessary he should be stifled ; ’’ we find him 
ever Subjecting this faculty to the rules of logical order. Such plays 
as Romeo and Juliet and Richard IT, give abundant evidence of a 
carefulness of composition and revision which sought to reduce every 
thing to the best literary unity and system. We are told as to A//’s 
Well That Ends Well that it was wholly rewritten; that upon some 
of his plays he spent years, while it would be difficult to state in any 
exact form the amount of time and mental energy that he expended 
upon such a tragedy as Ham/et. In fine, there was no mere trusting 
to natural gifts, though no English writer could more rationally have 
doneso. There is no evidence of haste in any other sense than as the 
author was driven on from stage to stage in thé dramatic development 
by the sheer force of his ever widening mental power. His haste was 
not heedless and illogical. He went so far as to exemplify what Pope 
has termed —‘‘ the art to blot.’’ He thought enough of literary pre- 
cision to submit himself to all those methods of criticism which have 
been observed by writers of every age. When we read from Henenge 
and Condell in the Folio of 1623 ‘‘that what he thought he uttered 
with that easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot in his 
paper,’’ the statement is to be viewed as comparative and not final. 
The more we examine his work, the clearer it becomes that Shake- 
speare was a student of ¢he art of expression as well as of man and of 
nature; that he examined the ways and means of communicating his 
ideas in the best form. While he was to that extent a genius that he 
was greater than any prescribed literary law, he was not so much a 
genius that he was totally independent of such law. His genius was 
rational and practical, and in its imitable features commends itself to 
the careful study of every aspiring writer. 

III. The True Relation of Form to Subject Matter is seen in his 
works. 

No more vicious principle is current in the sphere of literary expres- 
than that form is one thing and thought another. We are told by one 
school that literature is purely intellectual, having to do with the idea 
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behind it. By the other school, it is said to be purely esthetic, a ques- 
tion of taste and ornament. Each of these extremes is vicious. Ex- 
pression is the expression of ideas and the one is vitally dependent 
upon the other. Most of the earlier and the more recent criticism of 
Shakespeare is utterly worthless in that thought and style are thus di- 
vorced. Guizot errs here at the one extreme and Taine at the other. 
No English author can be adduced where the vital connection of what 
is said to the manner of saying it is more apparent. He combines na- 
ture and art. The special form in which his dramas are presented is 
the very form which the ideas behind them necessarily assumed. The 
mode is not so much Shakespearian as it is natural—germane to 
the theory to be expressed. The great poet never made it a distinct 
study how to express his ideas. The how was in the what. The 
matter controlled the manner. Diction, sentence, method and gener- 
al style depended on the idea itself, In no respect is the writer more 
in need than just here and in no respect is Shakespeare more helpful. 
For this, if for no other reason, should every student of English style 
be conversant with his works, if so be he may see that language is the ex- 
pression of thought, and has no place or meaning in itself. In a word 
we know of no better hand-book of English composition than the 
plays of Shakespeare. He is, first of all, a man; then, a thinker and 
then, a writer. Being such, his writing is marked by personality and 
mental vigor. In choice English, he utters his mind in a logical man- 
ner and writes in order to add to the sum of human knowledge. It is 


this Shakespearian order of expression that is the literary need of the 
time. It is thus manifest that the ever increasing study of Shakespeare 
in our schools and colleges is one of the most promising educational 
and literary signs of the times. It means the tuition of our younger 
and rising authors in a style of expression marked alike by manliness, 
vigor and naturalness. 


— ‘ 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. a. in fee) 





GARRICK’S ACTING 
AS SEEN IN HIS OWN TIME. 


It is astatement often made, sometimes by way of not unjust regret, 
or even complat:c, that the actor’s art is of so evanescent a kind that 
when he left the stage, when his momentary triumphs—triumphs as 
great while they last as those that greet a general home from victory — 
are over, when his genius and skill no longer compel the listening 
and watching crowd to hang on his words, then of all the pomp and 
splendor of applause and success nothing remains but the mere shad- 
ow of aname. He was a great actor, some will tell you, either from 
witness or hearing, with a sigh of regret for his departure, while oth- 
ers will use the memory of his feats to depreciate the efforts of all who 
follow after him. Something there is, as has been said, in this con- 
tention that the acting vanishes with the actor; but it is not by any 
means all true. Many skilful hands have recorded in vivid descrip- 
tion in what particular fashion the Garrick of to-day has acted this and 
that part, and the work has been, in some instances, so carefully and 
lovingly done that the dramatic student of the future can scarce fail to 
get some clear idea of the actor’s conception, method, and manner. 
By some assuredly not unskilful hands the same thing was done more 
than a century ago for David Garrick, and it is chiefly to the doing 
of it that this paper is devoted. We may take for an instance his 
Hamlet, as described by the German critic Lichtenberg, who wrote to 
his friend Boie from England in October 1775. 

He has much that is interesting to say before this of Garrick gener- 
ally, and of Garrick in other special parts, but I must now be content 
with briefly indicating that he describes Garrick as a model of strength 
and grace, as at once distinguished from the actors around him by the 
intense life of his look, movement, and gesture, and as compelling as 
if by magnetic force the sympathy of his audience with every passing 
assumed mood of his own. Z 

‘¢Now, my dear B., if, after what I have told you, you have been 
able to picture a Garrick to yourself, follow me with him in one or 
two scenes. ‘To-day, because I am somewhat in the humor for it, I 
will take the one out of Ham/det where the Ghost appears to him. You 
know this scene already from Mr. Partridge’s excellent description in 
Fielding. |My description will not make the other superfluous, but 
only explain it. 
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‘* Hamlet appears in black attire, the only one, alas, which is still 
worn in the whole court, for his poor father, who has been scarcely 
dead a couple of months. Horatio and Marcellus accompany him in 
uniform. They await the Ghost. Hamlet has folded his arms and 
pulled his hat over his eyes. It is a cold night, and just twelve o’clock. 
The theatre is darkened, and the whole audience as still and the faces 
as motionless as if they had been painted on the walls of the house. 
At the extreme end of the theatre one might have heard a pin drop. 
Suddenly as Hamlet goes farther up the stage somewhat to the left, 
with his back to the audience, Horatio starts. ‘Look, my lord, it 
comes,’ says he, pointing to the right where the Ghost is standing 
immovable, ere one is even aware of it.. At these words Garrick turns 
suddenly round, and at the same moment staggers back two or three 
paces with trembling knees, his hat falls to the ground, both arms— 
especially the left—are nearly extended to the full, the hand as high 
as the head, the right arm more bent and the hand lower, the fingers 
spread out and the mouth open. ‘There he remains standing, with legs 
far apart, but still in a graceful attitude, as if electrified, supported by 
his friends. His features express such horror that I felt a repeated 
shudder pass over me before he began tospeak. ‘The almost appalling 
silence of the assembly, which preceded this scene and made one feel 
_ scarcely safe in one’s seat, probably contributed not a little to the 
effect. At last he speaks, not with the beginning but with the end of 
a breath, and says in a trembling voice, ‘Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us,’ words which complete whatever may be wanting in 
this scene to make it one of the sublimest and most terrifying of which, 
perhaps, the stage is capable. The Ghost beckons him: then you 
should see him, with his eyes still fixed upon the Ghost, while yet 
speaking to his friends, break loose from them, although they warn him 
not to follow, and hold him fast. But at last, his patience exhausted, 
he faces them, and with great violence tears himself away, and, with a 
swiftness that makes one shudder, draws his sword on them, saying, 
‘ By heavens, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.’ Then, turning 
to the Ghost, he holds his sword out: ‘Go on; I’ll follow thee ;’ and 
the Ghost moves off. Hamlet remains standing still, his sword ex- 
tended before him, to gain more distance; and when the audience 
have lost sight of the Ghost, he begins to follow him slowly, at times 
stopping, and then going on again, but always with his sword extend- 
ed, his eyes fixed on the Ghost, with disheveled hair and breathless, 
until he, too, is lost behind the scenes. You may easily imagine what 
loud applause accompanies this exit. It begins as soon as the Ghost 
moves off, and lasts until Hamlet likewise disappears.” 

In a second letter Lichtenberg continues : — 

‘<In the fine soliloquy, ‘O that this too solid flesh would melt,’ 
&c., Garrick is completely overpowered by the tears of just grief for 
a virtuous father, for whom a frivolous mother no longer wears mourn- 
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ing, nor even feels grief, at a time when-every parasite of the court 
should be wearing black —the most unrestrained of all tears, perhaps 
because they are the only alleviation which in such a struggle between 
one duty and another duty an honest heart can procure. Of the words, 
‘so excellent a king,’ the last word is quite inaudible; you only per- 
ceive it by the motion of the mouth, which closes immediately after- 
ward firmly, and trembling with agitation, as if to repress with his lips 
the only too clear indication of the grief which might unman him. 
This way of ‘shedding tears, which shows the whole burden of inward 
grief, as well as the manly soul suffering under it, carries one irresisti- 
bly away. At the end of the soliloquy he mixes just anger with his 
grief; and once, when he strikes out violently with his arm to give 
emphasis to a word in his indignation, the word (to the surprise of the 
audience) remains unuttered, checked by emotion, and only follows 
after a few seconds, when tears begin to flow. My neighbor and I, 
who had not yet exchanged a word, looked at each other and spoke. 
It was irresistible.”’ 

As to the celebrated soliloquy, ‘‘To be or not to be,”’ etc. : 

‘‘ Hamlet, who, as I have already reminded you, is in mourning, 
appears here with thick, loosened hair, some of it hanging over one 
shoulder, he having already begun to play the madman; one of his 
black stockings is half-way down his leg, showing the white under- 
stocking, and a noose of red garter hangs down the middle of the calf. 
Thus attired, he steps slowly forward in deep thought, supporting his 
chin with his right hand, and the elbow of the right with the left, 
looking on one side on the ground in a dignified manner. Here, tak- 
ing his right hand away from his chin, but, if I mistake not, still hold- 
ing it supported by the left, he utters the words ‘To be or not to be’ 
softly ; but they are everywhere audible, on account of the great still- 
ness, and not through the peculiar gift of the man, as some of the 
papers state. : 

‘‘T must here make a little observation on the text. In the fourth 
line of this soliloquy some propose reading ‘ against assailing troubles,’ 
instead of ‘against a sea of troubles,’ because arms cannot be taken 
against asea. Mr. Garrick nevertheless says, ‘ against a sea of troubles.’ 

‘‘The graveyard scene is suppressed at Drury Lane. At Covent 
Garden it is still kept. This suppression Garrick should not have in- 
troduced. Such a splendid old piece, with all its fine characteristic 
raw strength, would still in these mealy-mouthed times, when even the 
language of nature begins to give way to conventional babble, have 
broken the fall of it even if it had not been able to uphold it. 

‘¢T must pass over some of the most beautiful scenes, among others 
that in which he instructs the actors, as well as that in which he thun- 
ders into his mother’s heart the comparison between his uncle and his 
father when the Ghost appears ; one blow upon another before one has 
yet recovered.” 
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As to Garrick’s treatment of Hamlet, the well known Tom Davies 
has these passages, the first one relating to Hamlet’s first sight of the 
Ghost : 

‘« Taylor,’’ Davies writes, ‘‘ was the original performer of Hamlet, 
and his excellences in that character were so remarkable that from the 
remembrance of them Sir William Davenant taught Betterton a lesson 
which gained him universal and lasting reputation. His manner of 
address to the vision is recorded by Cibber in language so lively and 
terms so apposite that the reader will not be displeased to see them 
quoted here.’’ Accordingly Davies quotes: —He opened the scene 
with a pause of mute amazement; then rising slowly to a solemn 
trembling voice, he made the Ghost equally terrible to the spectator 
and to himself; and in the descriptive part of the natural emotions 
which the ghastly vision gave him, the boldness of his expostulations 
was still governed by decency; manly but not raving, his voice never 
rising to that seeming outrage or wild defiance of. what he naturally 
revered.—‘‘ And in this manner our late admirable Roscius (that is, 
Garrick) addressed the vision. Mr. Macklin, whose judgment merits 
the utmost deference, differs in his opinion respecting the behavior of 
Hamlet to the Ghost from Betterton and Garrick. With pleasure I 
have heard him recite the speech of Hamlet to the Ghost, which he 
did with much force and energy. After the short ejaculation of 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


he endeavored to conquer that fear and terror into which he was nat- 
urally thrown by the first sight of the vision, and uttered the remain- 
der of the address calmly but respectfully and with a firm tone of voice, 
as from one who had subdued his timidity and apprehension. Mr. 
Henderson, a most judicious actor and accurate speaker, seems to have 
embraced a method not unlike that of Mr. Macklin.’’ How far tradi- 
tion may be permitted to govern in this question I will not say, but 
Downe, the stage-historian, in his peculiar phrase, informs us ‘that 
Mr. Betterton took every particle of Hamlet from Sir William Daven- 
ant, who had seen ‘Taylor, who was taught by Mr. Shakespeare himself.”’ 

One very singular piece of business used by Garrick we learn from 
an anonymous correspondent and admirer of Garrick, who wrote to 
him, dating Dublin, Aug. 12, 1742, and said, amongst other things, 
this : — 

‘¢] went the other night to see you perform the part of Hamlet, and 
do indeed think that you got a great deal of deserved applause. I 
doubt whether the famous Betterton did the part half so well the first 
time he attempted it. The character of Hamlet is no small test of a 
man’s genius where the action is inconsiderable and the sentiment so 
prevailing and remarkable through the whole. I own that upon your 
first encounter with the Ghost I observed with some astonishment that 
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it was a considerable time before you spoke. I beg of you, sir, to con- 
sider that these words 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


follow upon the first surprise, and are the immediate effects of it. I 
grant you that a little pause after that is highly proper; but to repeat 
them at the same time and in the same tone of voice with the speech 


Be thou a spirit of health ? 


is very improper, because they.are by no means a part of that speech. 
You certainly kept the audience in a strange suspense, many of whom 
I suppose were afraid, as well as I, that you wanted the assistance of the 
prompter. There is one thing that I must mention which I think has 
a very ridiculous appearance, although practised by every one that I 
have seen in that character, and it is this: when the Ghost beckons 
Hamlet to follow him, he, enraged at Horatio for detaining him, draws 
his sword, and in that manner follows the Ghost ; presently he returns, 
Hamlet still following him sword in hand, till the Ghost says, 


I am thy father’s spirit! 


at which words Hamlet, with a very respectful bow, sheathes his sword, 
which is as much as to say that if he had not been a ghost upon whom 
he could depend he dared not have ventured to put up his sword.”’ 

As to.Garrick’s treatment of Polonius, Davies has some remarks 
which will now seem more curious than true. He begins by trying to 
make out that Polonius was a mere doddering fool, and supports this 
view by ‘‘ the constant practice of the stage from the revival of Ham- 
let soon after the restoration, to this day [1764] to assign Polonius to 
a low comedian.’’ Then he says: ‘‘ About five-and-twenty yéars since, 
Mr. Garrick had formed a notion that the-character of Polonius had 
been mistaken and misrepresented by the players, and that he was not 
designed by the author to excite laughter and be an object of. ridicule. 
He imagined, I suppose, with his friend Dr. Johnson, that his (Polo- 
nius’s) false reasoning and false wit were mere accidents in character, 
and that his leading feature was dotage encroaching upon wisdom, 
which, by the by, is no object of theatrical satire and far from being, 
what is averred by the great commentator, a noble design in the author. 
Full of this opinion, Mr. Garrick persuaded Woodward on his benefit 
night to put himself in the part of Polonius. And what was the con- 
sequence ?— The character, divested of his ridiculous vivacity, appear- 
ed to the audience flat and insipid. His dress was very different from 
what he generally wore; the habit was grave and rich cloth of scarlet 
and gold. Whether this was in imitation of some statesman of the 
times I will not be positive, though I have heard it so asserted. So 
little was the audience pléased with Woodward, or Woodward with 
himself, that he never after attempted Polonius.”’ 
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Of Hamlet’s speech at the end of the second act, of which the last 
words are 
The play ’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 


Davies writes :—‘‘ Here it must be owned that Garrick rose superior 
to all competition (the competition refers especially to Spranger Barry 
and to Wilks). His self-expostulations and upbraidings of cowardice 
and pusillanimity were strongly pointed and blended with marks of con- 
temptuous indignation. ‘The description of his uncle held up at once 
a portrait of horror and derision. | When he closed his strong paint- 
ings with the epfthet ‘ 47d/less villain,’ a tear of anguish gave a most 
pathetic softness to the whole passionate ebullition. One strong feat- 
ure of Hamlet’s character is filial piety ; this Garrick preserved through 
the part. By restoring a few lines which preceding Hamlets had omit- 
ted, he gave a vigor as well as connection to the various members of 
the soliloquy. It is impossible to forget the more than common atten- 
tion of the audience, which his action and change of voice command- 
ed when he pronounced 
I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 


and the following lines set to the end of the act.’’ As to the ‘* To be 
or not to be’’ speech, Davies’s remarks on Garrick must perforce be 


taken with what he says of Wilks and Barry. ‘*‘ Wilks,’’ he writes, 
‘«spoke his soliloquy with a pleasing melancholy of countenance and 
grave despondency of action. He was less skilful in his utterance of 
sentiment than passion. His greatest fault in deportment proceeded 
from his aptness to move or shift his ground. It was said of him bya 
sour critic, that he could never stand still. This fault he could never 
entirely free himself from, though often put in mind of it. 

‘Barry, not having middle tones in his voice, could not give the 
requisite grave energy to sentiment, he was therefore obliged in some 
situations of character, to raise his powers of speech above their ordin- 
ary tone. Garrick, by an expressive countenance and flexible voice, 
gave full force to this meditation on futurity, which he pursued through 
all their progress with exquisite judgment and address.”’ 

We come now to the scene with Ophelia, ending with ‘ to a nun- 
nery go.”’ On this Davies has some very odd observations. ‘‘ The 
assumed madness,”’ he writes, ‘‘ with Ophelia, was, by Garrick, in my 
opinion, made too boisterous. He should have remembered that he 
was reasoning with a young lady to whom he had professed the tender- 
ness of passion. Wilks retained enough of disguised madness, but at 
the same preserved the feelings of a lover and the delicacy of a gen- 
tleman. Barry was not so violent as Garrick, and was consequently 
nearer to the intention of the author. -Sheridan, Smith, and Hen- 
derson, have all in this sense avoided a manner too outrageous.’’ Of 
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the instructions to the players, Davies writes: —‘‘ I have always con- 
sidered the advice of Hamlet to the players as Shakespeare’s legacy of 
_ love to his fellows the comedians, such he called them in his lifetime 
and such he termed some of them in his will. Wilks, I believe, nev- 
er spoke it; and I conjecture it was omitted from the death of Better- 
ton till the good taste of Garrick revived it. . . . . In giving 
instructions to his own society, there is some delicacy required in the 
behavior of the actor, who, in the person of a Prince, takes upon 
him to censure and reform their errors. Mr. Garrick delivered these 
theatrical precepts with much force and propriety, but he did not ac- 
company them with the condescending quality expected from the high- 
bred man of rank; he rather sustained the office of a stage-manager 
and consummate master of the art, than that of the generous friend 
and princely monitor. Mr. Henderson has in this scene less of the 
pedagogue and more of the gentleman.” 
Presently we find a note on the lines 


For some must laugh, while some must weep, 
Thus runs the world away. 


which is curious in itself, and will seem particularly curious to those 
who remember or who have read of Macready’s treatment of the same 
lines. ‘‘In the uttering of this line and a half, it was Garrick’s con- 
stant practice to pull out a white handkerchief, and twirl it round with 
vehemence. ‘This action can incur no just censure except from its 
constant repetition.’’ Here the author goes on to make a remark, the 
full discussion of which would ‘lead too far from the present purpose 
—pbut it is worth quoting, as it is curiously in opposition to the theory 
of acting which has been laid down by Diderot and other masters of 
criticism, and has been warmly attacked by some who have at least an 
equal right to be heard. ‘‘ Garrick,”’ says Davies, ‘‘ of all the players 
I ever saw, gave the greatest variety to action and deportment; nor 
could I help wondering that so great an artist should in this instance 
tie himself down to one particular mode, when his situation would 
admit of somany. ‘This conforming to a uniform method of action 
makes the whole appear by rote rather than the effort of genuine feel- 
ing.’’ Another point equally curious in its way is noted by Davies as 
to Hamlet’s speech while the King is at his prayers. <‘‘ The first act- 
or,’’ he says, ‘‘ who rejected this horrid soliloquy was Mr. Garrick.” 
This, however, Garrick did not always do, for the same anonymous 
correspondent, before referred to, wrote to him, dating Dublin, August 
14, 1742, to complain of his leaving out on this occasion the directions 
to the players, adding this: ‘‘I wish that instead of it you would 
omit that abominable soliloquy, that is such a terrible blot and stain 
to a character, that, were it not for that, would be complete; I mean 
that part where Hamlet comes in with a resolution to kill his uncle, 
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but, finding him at his prayers, he says he will not do it, lest he 
should do hima piece of service and send him to heaven. 

All this is so cruel and detestable that I wish it had never come into 
Shakespeare’s thoughts to make it a part of the character.’’ Of the 
same speech, Johnson wrote :—‘‘ This speech, in which Hamlet, rep- 
resented as a virtuous character, is not content with taking blood for 
blood but contrives damnation for the man he would punish, is too 
horrible to be read or to be uttered.”’ 

To none of these commentators did it occur that Hamlet might be 
really fastening on an excuse for delaying the accomplishment of his 
almost blunted purpose.* 

Of the scene with the Queen after the play, Davies notes justly, but 
without mentioning Garrick by name, that the kicking down of the 
chair on the Ghost’s appearance is a poor stage trick, and later on says 
that in this scene Garrick ‘‘ had an ample field to display that fine ex- 
pression of countenance, energy of speech, and warmth of passion 
for which he was so justly admired. ‘To argumentative reproof he gave 
full vigor, nor was he deficient in those filial regards which a son should 
feel for amother unhappily misled. His address to the Ghost was rever- 
entially awful, as well as transcendently moving. His eye, marked with 
grief and filial love, pursued the melancholy shade to his exit. His 
recovery from that situation was characteristically striking, and his final 
exhortation to his mother ardent and pathetic.’’ Here is added a re- 
mark which seems again to some extent to bear out Walpole’s criticism 
(‘*nor could he be a gentleman. His Lord Hastings and Lord Town- 
ley were mean’’). ‘‘ Except in the delicacy of address to a lady, in 
which Wilks and Barry excelled all mortals, Garrick was in this scene 
a most perfect Hamlet.’’ 

To go back for a moment, it is interesting to note that in the busi- 
ness of the portraits of the two brothers, Garrick, as had been the con- 
stant practice of the stage ever since the Restoration, produced from 
his own pocket two pictures in little. Davies, not noting the unlikeli- 
hood of Hamlet’s carrying about his uncle’s miniature, whether for 
the express purpose of this scene or in order to pull it out habitually 
and rail at it at leisure, does note that he cannot conceive how the 
graceful attitude of a man could be given ina miniature. He suggests 
that there should be two full-length portraits on the wall. He had not 
arrived at the humorous excuse made by our present day Garrick, that, 
with no’visible pictures, those of the audience who dislike the notion 
of the portraits being entirely air-drawn, might conceive them to be 
hung on the invisible fourth wall of the Queen’s room. 


*In the same way it has not occurred to other commentators that Hamlet’s 
speech to Osric, V, ii: “Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you,” etc., owes 
the difficulties they have found in understanding it solely to the fact that Hamlet 
embellishes his really simple and obvious meaning with certain flourishes to mock 
the unconscious Osric. 
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To conclude with Davies’s observations on Garrick’s Hamlet, he re- 
marks thus upon the great actor’s stage version of the play: ‘Mr. 
Garrick, about eight or nine years since, offered the public an amend- ° 
ment of Shakespeare’s Ham/et. The respect which the public owed 
to so eminent a genius disposed them to receive his alterations favora- 
bly. The first act, which in my opinion the author’s genius carries on 
with wonderful rapidity, he had observed was immoderately long ; for 
this reason he divided it into two, the first ending with Hamlet’s deter- 
mined resolution to watch with Horatio and Marcellus in expectation 
of seeing the ghost of his father. In consequence of this arrangement, 
the old third act was extended to the fourth. Little or no change in 
language or scenery was attempted till the fifth act, in which Laertes 
arrives and Ophelia is distracted, as in the old play. The plotting 
scenes between the King and Laertes to destroy Hamlet were entirely 
changed, and the character of Laertes rendered more estimable.’’ 

This version of Ham/et Garrick did not publish, as he did his ver- 
sions of other old plays by Shakespeare and other authors, among his 
own dramatic works, and in this it may be judged that on the whole 
he did wisely. He might have done as wisely perhaps if he had not 
published certain other travesties of Shakespeare which he produced. 
There is his Romeo and Juliet, to take one instance. As to this, Mur- 
phy tells us that ‘‘ Garrick saw that the catastrophe might be made more 
affecting than it was in the original play, which he knew was found- 
ed on an Italian novel written by Bandello. . . . . The catas- 
trophe, as it now stands,’’ Murphy proceeds later on to say, ‘‘is the 
most affecting in the old compass of the drama.’’ This is how Gar- 
rick arranged the catastrophe. After the fight with Paris in the last 
act, many lines are cut, and after the words ‘‘ here’s to my love,’ 
with which Romeo drinks the poison, this is inserted :— 

Eyes, look your last ;” 
Arms, take your last embrace ; and lips, do you 
The doors of breath seal with a righteous kiss! 
Soft—she breathes—she stirs. (Fuliet wakes.) 
Ful. Wheream I? Defend me! 
Rom. She speaks, she lives—and we shall still be blest ; 
My kind propitious stars o’erpay me now 
For all my sorrows past—rise, rise, my Juliet, 
And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 
Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms, 
There breathe a vital spirit in thy lips, 
And call thee back to life and love. (7wkes her hand.) 
Ful. Bless me! how cold it is! who’s there ? 
Rom. Thy husband — 
Tis thy Romeo, Juliet; rais’d from despair 
To joy unutt’rable; quit, quit this place 
And let us fly together. (Brings her from the tomb.) 
Ful. Why do you force me so? I'll ne’er consent, 
My strength may fail me, but my will ’s unmoved — 
I'll not wed Paris— Romeo is my husband. 
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Rom. Her senses are unsettled —heav’n restore ’em, 
Romeo is thy husband—lI am that Romeo, 
Nor all the opposing pow’rs of earth or man 
Shall break our bonds or tear thee from my heart. 


So the scene goes on until Romeo says :— 


Fate has brought me to this place to take a last, 
Last farewell of my love, and with thee die. 
Ful. Die ?—was the Friar false ? 
Rom. I know not that; 
I thought thee dead; distracted at the sight 
(Fatal speed), drank poison, kiss’d thy cold lips, 
Aad found within thy arms a precious grave ; ¢ 
But in that moment—oh! 
Ful. And did I wake for this ? 
Rom. My powers are blasted, 
*Twixt death and life I’m torn, I’m distracted ! 
But death’s strongest —and must I leave thee, Juliet ? 
Oh cruel, cursed fate! in sight of heav’n. 
Ful. Thou rav’st—lean on my breast. 
Rom. ¥athers have flinty hearts—no tears can melt ’em. 
Nature pleads in vain—children must be wretched. 
Ful. Oh, my breaking heart! 
Rom. She is my wife—our hearts are twin’d together, 
Capulet forbear— Paris, loose your hold, 
Pull not our heartstrings thus—they crack —they break — 
Oh, Juliet, Juliet. (D7es.) 





Then Juliet faints on Romeo’s body and presently afterwards dies, 
stabbing herself with his dagger, and condescending to speak Shake- 
speare’s words, 

Oh happy dagger, 
This is thy sheath, there rust and let me die! 
but that for ‘‘ rust’’ she substitutes ‘¢ rest.’’ 

One knows not which to admire the more, the happy inspiration of 
this improvement on Shakespeare, or the exquisite treatment of the 
blank verse in which it is conveyed. But when all is said in this sense 
it is to be remembered that Garrick, like other great men, could not 
be entirely free of the faults of taste that belonged to his time, and 
that he did rid the stage of many such faults, notably in the case of 
Macbeth, which so astonished Quin when he heard Garrick speak- 
ing Shakespeare’s lines, and of which the great Mrs. Pritchard is 
reported to have known not a line beyond her own part in the 
prompter’s copy. 

Concerning A/acbeth there is one thing noted by Murphy regarding 
Garrick’s conception of the murder scene, which may be worth atten- 
tion, and that is that he played it, and with approval, as a representa- 
tion of complete terror. ‘* When Garrick,’’ says Murphy, ‘‘ reénter- 
ed the scene with the bloody dagger in his hand, he was absolutely 
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scared out of his senses; ‘he looked like a ghastly spectacle, and his 
complexion grew whiter every moment, till at length, his conscience 
stung and pierced to the quick, he said in a tone of wild despair 


This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the greén—one red. 


It seems that for some time Garrick adopted the vicious reading, 
‘¢making the green one—red.’’ Murphy claims the honor of having 
been the first to support the better reading. 

This may not be an inconvenient place for pointing out that Gar- 
rick, like every other actor who has risen to the topmost place, was 
accused of, and no doubt had, what we call mannerisms, and that he 
seems to have had some odd tricks in his elocution. . These are point- 
ed out by the excellent Dublin correspondent, of August, 1742, to 
whom if Garrick had any clue to his address, he would, no doubt, in 
pursuance of his constant and courteous custom, have sent an answer. 
‘¢The first thing I shall mention,’’ writes the correspondent (and 
which I insist upon that you reform), ‘‘is your false pronunciation of 
several words, which can be owing to nothing but custom and preju- 
dice in a man of sense, as | am sure you are. In your last perform- 
ance I took notice of several false pronunciations, many of which I 
have forgotten. ‘The words that I chiefly remember are these: ma- 
tron, Israel, villain, appal, Horatio, wind; which you pronounced 
metron, Iserel, villin, appeal, Horetio, and the word wzd you pro- 
nounced short. I cannot imagine what your objection can be to the 
letter a, that you should change it into an ¢, both in the English lan- 
guage and the Latin; or what fault you can find with the English 
word matron that you should be obliged to make it Greek. Does not 
Horatio sound much better than the little word Horetio. It is said 
that Horatitis Cocles when he could no longer withstand the fury of 
his enemies, leaped into the Tiber. But what did he this for? Was 
it not fora name? Yes, surely, but never for the name of Horetius.”’ 

Thus history, the history of the theatrical stage, as of the great 
world stage, repeats itself, and we find critics less kindly perhaps than 
this one of Garrick’s, dwelling with no less truth it may be, if with 
less justice, upon the shortcomings in the pronunciation of Garrick’s 
successor in our own days. 

I have said, and record suggests the assertion, that every actor of 
the highest mark has had mannerisms which could be detected. But 
these mannerisms do not prevent a man from being not only a great 
actor (as a tragedian of limited powers may be a great actor in some 
half-dozen parts of the same calibre), these mannerisms, I say, do not 
prevent a man from being not only a great actor in one line of part, 
but also a great impersonator —a brilliant painter of living portraits of 
varying kinds. And here in Garrick’s case may be found a proof of 
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this in comparing what has been quoted about his peculiar speech with 
what the Rev. T. Newton wrote to him in 1741: ‘‘I have not had an 
opportunity of writing to you how highly I was pleased with your act- 
ing of King Lear, and it is not only my opinion, but several good 
judges I know, and particularly one of the Masters of Westminster 
School, and one of the Chief Clerks in the Treasury, say that you far 
exceed Booth in that character, and even equal Betterton. The thing 
that strikes me above all others is that variety in your acting, and your 
being so totally a different man in Lear from what your are in Rich- 
ard. There is a sameness in every other actor, Cibber is something of 
a coxcomb in every thing, and Syphax, and Iago, all smell strong of 
the essence of Lord Foppington. Booth was a philosopher in Cato, 
and was a philosopher in every thing else. His passion in Hotspur 
and Lear was much of the same nature, whereas yours was an old 
man’s voice and action; and in the four parts wherein I have seen 
you, Richard, Chamont, Bayes, and Lear, I never saw four actors 
more different from one another than you are from yourself.”’ 

Here we have, dating back to nearly a century and a half ago, one 
of many testimonies to the truth that individuality is not necessarily 
a synonym for sameness or monotony in any art. It is not so as we 
know, in painting, it is not so in writing, it is not so in sculpture; 
why should it be so in the one art which must trust to its sister arts for 
perpetuation, the art of acting? 

The question is perhaps needless, but it seems worth while to put it 
at a time when the revival both of acting and criticism (which natur- 
ally react upon each other) is as yet young in this country, and when 
in consequence of that very youth there is a certain confusion and 
crowding of newly-born or newly-re-born ideas — when, in short, one 
hears it constantly said, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so may be a very great, or a very 
clever actor, but he is always Mr. So-and-so.’’ Precisely. Would he 
be a very great or very clever actor, or a very great or very clever fol- 
lower of any of the other arts, if he were zo¢ always Mr. So-and-so? 
It is his indivuality that has made us feel his talent or his genius, or 
both, and when he loses that individuality, then it will be time for 
him to leave whatever art he professes and follows. An artist of any 
kind who has nothing but individuality is doomed to comparative fail- 
ure. An artist of any kind who has every thing but individuality is 
doomed ina like way. Out of being nothing yourself, nothing can 
come ; out of being every thing but yourself, nothing can come. Gen- 
ius and the highest talent, two terms on the distinction between which 
we need not now dwell, hit the just mean and deservedly command 
in varying degrees success and admiration. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 














MORE “NEW VIEWS.”* 


It is exactly a year since a remarkable study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine advocating, defending, and, in the 
estimation of the writer at least, demonstrating the ‘‘ new view”’ that 
they were a record of Shakespeare’s mental life. The article was in- 
troductory to the general thesis of the writer, rather than aiming at 
its complete development, and was devoted to proving, much to the 
edification of the reader, that Dante was the ‘‘ other Poet’’ of the Son- 
nets. The month of June—that season of the year when light litera- 
ture is in order, and when one seeks to amuse oneself rather than to 
study —having again come round, the readers of Blackwood’s are 
treated to a second installment of ‘‘ new views.’’ Perhaps it is best 
that a year should elapse between the publication of each ‘‘ new view.” 
It gives one time to thoroughly absorb and digest each new visidn and 
as it is exhibited by the very ingenious and earnest writer of this series. 
One is no longer amazed at the grotesque strangeness of his dreams, 
but, on the contrary, is disappointed if they are not so characterized. 
Had the author hurled his theories at the public in rapid succession, 
without giving time for thought or for examination, they would have 
been quietly laid aside as absurd with due consideration. As it is, one 
is almost forced to give him a hearing. 

Notwithstanding that last year the writer of these articles seemed 
fully satisfied concerning the identity of the ‘‘ other poet’’ he did not 
then defend his position by all the arguments at his command. ‘This 
omission he seeks to fill by ‘‘an argument founded on the resemblance 
observable between the Sonnets of Shakespeare and certain of the 
writings of Dante.’’ And his investigation in these wide fields speed- 
ily convey to the inquiring and ingenious student the comforting assur- 
ance that ‘‘it is highly probable that Shakespeare in writing his Son- 
nets, set some of the writings of Dante before him as the model ac- 
cording to which he framed the structure of his sonnetic poem, and 
developed the thought, idea, or device expounded in it.’’ Nor is this 
all, for it is with profound satisfaction that one learns that ‘‘ the prob- 
ability becomes a certainty, when to the argument from resemblances 
is added another founded on identities in the thought, imagery, and 
phraseology occuring in the Sonnets of Shakespeare and in some of the 
writings of Dante.”’ 

The Sonnets, it should be remembered, are no fragmentary verses, 
composed in odd- moments without connection in thought or in style, 


* See Blackwood’s Magazine June, 1884 and June 1885; Shakespeariana 
October, 1884. 
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but, on the contrary, are combined to form a mighty sonnetic poem. 
Nor is this all, for any number of sub-poems are intertwined and inter- 
laced and bound up and joined in with the grand poem, so that one’s 
head fairly whirls as the learned writer pushes straight through the en- 
tangled mass, never pausing to take breath until they are all sorted, 
cut and dried and laid out before the astonished gaze of the unsophis- 
ticated reader. 

Spreading the Sonnets out in a row—without even stopping to ex- 
plain how it was they came to be printed in so convenient a manner, 
on a system, in fact, that seems especially designed for his theory — 
the writer notes, first of all, the metre of each. No profound scholar- 
ship is required to observe that with two exceptions—Sonnet xcix with 
fifteen and Sonnet cxxvi with twelve—they have each fourteen lines. 
It is equally noticeable that the lines of all the Sonnets have ten sylla- 
bles save those of Sonnet cxlv, which have only eight. But while every 
one has noted these facts before, no one has yet discovered their mean- 
ing. They are, as the writer lucidly puts it ‘‘ designedly exceptional in 
their form or structure, each of them being intended to serve a special 
purpose in relation to the poetic development of the thought and ad- 
justed distribution of the several parts of the poetic whole.’’ But 
these three sonnets are not sufficient of themselves to support the won- 
derful fabric of the sonnetic poem. <A keener examination reveals an- 
other sonnet even more remarkable and interesting than these, Sonnet 
Ixvi is noteworthy for the strong resemblance it bears to certain pas- 
sages in Gascoigne’s Steed Glass, so strong, indeed, that the writer sug- 
gests that it might with the greatest propriety be entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Steel Glass: showing the image of the Elizabethan times.’’ This Son- 
net, we are informed, is the key-note of the entire sonnetic poem ; it 
divides it into two parts, just as each of the three sonnets above men- 
tioned ‘‘ serves to indicate a division and a transition in the poem.” 

The reader is now deemed prepared for the classification and sub- 
division of the sonnetic poem. Sonnet Ixvi, as has said, divides it 
into two parts, Sonnets i-lxv, and Sonnets lxvi-cxxvi. The first part 
is subdivided into a number of minor poems—<‘all adjusted in their 
specific relations to the main theme’’—i-xiii, xiv—-xvi, xvii—xix, xx, 
XXI-XXiV, XXV, XXVI-XXxv, Xxxvi-xlii, xliii-xlvii, xlviii—lii, liii—liv, lv, 
lvi-Ixv. ‘The second part is divided into two by Sonnet xclx, making 
two minor poems of Sonnets Ixvi—-xcviii, and Sonnets xcix—cxxvi, and 
‘each of these parts admits of being subdivided according to the de- 
velopment of the thought”’ in eachscction. But this is not all; there 
is another division, ‘‘indicated by the finger-mark of the poet ’’— 
though we are not informed how he did it—of Sonnets i-xxxv, xxxvi 
—xcvl, xcvii-xcviii, xcix—cxxvi. In addition there are a number of 
sub-poems, thus, for example, the ‘‘ mistress ’’ sonnets —cxxvii—cliv— 
are divided into two parts, cxxvii-cxliv, and cxlv—cliv. 
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From the division of the sonnetic poem the writer proceeds to de- 
fend Shakespeare’s ‘‘two loves.”’ For did not Dante and Michael 
Angelo and even the Apostle Paul confess to the same failing, and if 
we could overlook it in these great men might we not also be disposed 
to forgive Shakespeare ? 

We are next introduced to the second part of his argument which 
consists of ‘‘a comparison of the poetic methods according to which 
Shakespeare develops his thought in this poem, in relation to the in- 
vention or device on which all the sonnets depend, and the method 
according to which Dante develops the idea of Beatrice.’’ Sonnet xx 
contains Shakespeare’s ‘‘ device ;’’ all the preceding ones form a sol- 
emn procession leading up to it, and the one hundred and thirty-four 
following are ‘‘ designed to expound and develop what is included in it.”’ 
It is, indeed, edifying to notice how the ‘‘ three ideas of youthful beau- 
ty, inward worth and immortal life ’’ are depicted in the first nineteen 
sonnets ; youth ‘‘ with external beauty or grace’’ is shown in Sonnets 
i-xili, then youthful form in Sonnets xiv—xvi, and lastly immortality 
in Sonnets xviii-xix. Remarkable coincidence! the same thought oc- 
curs in a short poem of Dante’s who says, in one of the poems in the 
Convito speaking of true worth, gentleness or nobility, 


That God bestows it only on the soul 
Which in its earthly garb He sees 

From imperfection free; so that the seed 
Of happiness unites itself to some, 
Planted by God in mind, disposed aright. 
The soul that this celestial grace adorns, 
In secret hides it not; 

But soon as to its earthly mate espoused, 
Displays it until death. 


Stranger still, the identical idea of love is given in Sir Geoffraie Fen- 
ton’s Monophylo, Book I, fol. 44. But before one can recover from 
such astounding similarities the writer jumps to Sonnet liv, wherein 
we find that 


Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odors made, 


which are almost the identical words used by Philip de Mornay, Lord 
Plesis-Marly, who, speaking of the Creator’s care for roses, writes— 
‘«Thinkest thou it strange, say I, that he should, after a sort, make 
their sweet scent, and their strength—that is to say, their godliness, 
their uprightness, and their virtue—to live after them, which other- 
wise should be buried with them?’’ Surely, it would seem that 
Shakespeare did naught else than study Dante and De Mornay, for 
otherwise how could such identity of thought be accounted for? 

It is interesting to notice that ‘‘ the beauty of a poet’s love is im- 
mortal ; it is above change of mutability—above mortality,’’ an ob- 
servation that is extracted from Sonnets xvii-vix. The whole series, 
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in fact, is combined in the nicest manner: first, ‘‘ that which is nat- 
ural, sensible, or visible—bodily beauty in youthful form; next, that 
which is inward, mental or spiritual —‘ truth and beauty ’—‘truth in 
beauty dyed ;’ and afterward that which is immortal —beauty’s eternal 
summer ;’—a perfect evolution, though our author fails to mention it. 
And this idea of love explains away ‘all the paradoxical or seemingly 
contradictory statements concerning it in these sonnets,’’ if it be re- 
garded ‘‘ in its subject, in its object, and in its synthesis of subject and 
object.’’ 

Turning now to the description of Shakespeare’s love, the reader, 
under the guidance of the writer, cannot fail to be impressed with its 
resemblance to Beatrice. Indeed, it is positively amazing it was not 
pointed out before. They are not, it is true, both introduced at the 
same age, but as Beatrice’s most notable apparition was in her eighteenth 
year the difference is not so great as it might seem. Shakespeare, 
however, did not see his love until near the end of his thirty-third or 
the beginning of his thirty-fourth year, and when ‘‘ she wore an aspect 
of sadness, and was clothed with the weeds of sorrowfulness and 
mourning’’ (Sonnet cxxvi). Notwithstanding which the “vision of 
heavenly beauty and eternal love gave to him ‘ unlooked-for joy’ (Son- 
net xxv).”’ 

All of Shakespeare’s ideas were not derived from Dante. Erasmus 
furnished the idea that ‘‘ youth”’ as ‘‘ ‘ beauty’s rose’ might be a fit 
theme for such a poem as that in sonnets i-xix.’’ St. Augustine, also, 
added his mite to the glorious whole when he remarked that ‘‘ succes- 
sion is here necessary in a place where decease is mourned ”’ (Sonnet 
i). Nor is that brilliant light, Philip de Mornay, Lord Plesis-Marly 
absent, for does he not say ‘‘ the learned sort do call their books their 
children?’’ (Sonnet xxiii). Dante, too, writes ‘‘It very greatly con- 
cerneth all men on whom a higher nature has impressed the love of 
truth, that as they have been enriched by the labor of those before 
them, so they also should labor for those that are to come after them, 
to the end that posterity may receive from them an addition to its 
wealth.”” All this wonderful similarity of ideas, says our author, ex- 
plains the idea of marriage in the Sonnets, which is ‘‘ the marriage of 
true minds ’’ who desire the increase of ‘‘fruitfulness in every good 
thought, word, and work.”’ 

The idea figured in Sonnet xx, so singularly complex, and to which 
all three brilliant minds had each contributed his quoto, is found, on 
examination, to exhibit: ‘‘1. The perfection of womanly grace in the 
general aspect and feature; 2. The combinations of manly excellence 
with womanly grace, or the union of such properties and qualities as 
make the figure a kind of Androgina ; 3. The gentleness of woman’s 
heart without the fickleness characteristic of false woman; 4. The 
brightness of the eye, surpassing that of theirs, without any falseness 
or deceptiveness in its movements— 
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An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling ; 


5. Properties and virtues like those of the morning sun—that is, heav- 
enly and transforming powers, 


Gilding the object whereupon he gazeth ; 
6. The hue, color, or ‘ appearance as of the likeness of a man’—’ 


A man in hue, all Awes in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes; and women’s souls amazeth ; 


that is, the source, measures, and criterion of beauty, equally attrac- 
tive and impressive, uniting in itself grace and majesty; so as to beget 
love and reverence or solemn awe.’’ For a time, we are told, it was 
the poet’s intention to have used the ‘‘ figure of a woman, such as Stella, 
Urania, Delia, Laura, or Beatrice,’’ but his better judgment finally led 
him to adopt ‘‘the complex figure in which the form as of a man 
gathers into itself all manly and womanly excellence.’’ While accom- 
plishing this feat he pauses to explain the ends for which the Sonnets 
were designed ; ‘‘ his own spiritual discipline and improvement,” and 
‘‘the good of those into whose hands the sonnets might come.’’ At 
the same time ‘‘ The grand aim or purpose of the whole is the com- 
mendation, praise, and glory of the ‘immortal beauty,’—the good- 
ness of the King eternal, immortal, invisible—the only wise God; 
but subordinate to this, and inseparable from it, the purpose of Shake- 
speare in these Sonnets was to promote the kingdom of God,—right- 
eousness, peace, and joy,—in his own soul, and in the souls of his fel- 
low-men.”’ 

As for the Sonnets in which Shakespeare alludes to the ‘‘ mistress of 
his passion,”’ they are to be explained with the greatest ease, for ‘‘the 
idea of a poetic mistress was in the air of England and Europe gene- 
rally in the time of Shakspeare,’’ and it is, therefore, ‘‘ absurd and un- 
poetical’’ to say that Lord Herbert or Lord Southampton was the 
mistress of the poet’s passion. 

Notwithstanding Shakespeare’s powers of thought, and his ability 
to generate ideas, that of giving ‘‘ expression to his religious senti- 
ments in the poetic form of the Sonnets” did not originate with him, 
but was derived from Sir Philip Sidney, who, while treating of ‘that 
lyrical kind of poetry ’’ which consists of ‘‘ songs and sonnets”’ says, 
‘Which, if the Lord gave us so good minds, how well it might be 
employed in singing the praises of the immortal beauty, the immortal 
goodness of that God, who giveth us hands to write and wits to con- 
ceive; of which we might well want words, but never matter; of 
which we could turn our eyes to nothing, but we should ever have 
new budding occasions.’ Skakespeare, therefore began ‘‘ his med- 
itations on the heavenly beauty and love by using, after Sidney’s ex- 
ample, the anonymous figured form of the mistress; but as his argu- 
ment and invention grew and developed, he gave prominence to the 
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form of the ‘ master’ (Dominus, Magister), rather, than, to the figure 
of thé ‘ mistress’ (Domina, Magistra.) Before completing his gigan- 
tic task, however, he found time to study Augustine and Dante which 
without inducing him to dispense with the idea of the mistress, led 
him to adopt as his device the truly grand idea pictured in the 2oth 
Sonnet.” 

Such, in brief, is the second series of extraordinary views put forth 
by this very extraordinary writer. If they appear less startling than 
the first it is not because they are less novel, but because they are what 
we have been led to expect. There can be no doubt of the learning 
of the writer, of his keenness of observation and of his powers of 
thought, but there is equally no room to doubt that he has been led 
astray in his studies inthe Sonnets. Nosingle proposition that he has 
advanced has passed the test of a critical examination, and it is 
doubtful if one ever will. But at the same time his studies may do 
the same kind of good the Baconian movement has done, that of 
diverting criticism from old worn channels, into new, untrodden 
fields. Hiserror, and that of the Baconians is the same, that of at- 


taching too great importance to accidental similarity of thought and 
words. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS. 


[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only 
the acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines 
should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition.] 


SHAKESPEARE AND PLATO. 


In the April number of SHAKESPEARIANA (p. 191,) I find a few 
words, fewer than I would wish, from Dr. H. H. Furness concerning 
a quotation in O+¢hello. The passage is, ‘‘As, they say, base men 
being in love have then a nobility in their natures more than is native 
to them.’* 

Dr. Furness asks ‘‘ Can any one point out the original?’”’ and then 
answers his own question by a reference to a saying of Pheedrus in 
Symposium, (p. 179, a. ed. Hermann.) Had Dr. Furness translated 
the Platonic words his claim to be the discoverer of the original he 
desires could not remain doubtful in the view of any of your 
readers. I venture to add what I wish I had read from his own pen. 
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‘¢No man is such a coward,”’ says Phedrus, ‘‘ that love would not so 
inspire him to valor [or virtue in the classical sense] that he would 
become like him who is bravest [best] by nature.” 

But, admitting Plato to be the fountain-head of the Shakespearian 
stream, Dr. Furness raises the question through what middleman the 
dramatist derived the philosopher’s idea. He suggested that what he 
sought might be found in the Huphues of Lily,—or in Rushton’s 
Shakespeare Illustrated by Old Authors. The latter work at least, 
however, when carefully examined by Mr. Norris failed to throw any 
light on the connection between the modern Englishman and the an- 
cient Athenian. 

Dr. Furness says; ‘‘It is not to be supposed that Shakespeare ever 
got it from Plato direct.’’ If the word ‘‘direct’’ here means ‘‘ by 
reading Plato in the original —the remark is no doubt true. But it is 
easy to believe that the poet of ‘‘small Latin and less Greek”’ read 
the Symposium in some translation. A translation of that dialogue 
into French was well-known in England during all the life of Shake- 
speare. Le Sympose de Platon traudit par L. le Roy dit Regius, was 
published in Paris in 1559, republished in 1581, etc. Shakespeare’s 
ability to read French is not disputed. The Symposium in Greek is- 
sued at Salamanca in 1553 must have entered England while the Span- 
ish match of Queen Mary brought in so much of Spanish literature. 
We can easily fancy some copy of this work in the hands of Ben Jon- 
son, and that he showed its jewels to the gentle Will. Again, the 
Platonis gnomolia Greco-Latina per locos communes digesta saw the 
light at Lyons in 1555, and was often reprinted before 1616. Will 
not some Shakespearian who lives near a large library search in this: 
work for the remark of Phzdrus? If he shall find it there we can 
easily believe that our poet also found it there. 

No complete edition of Plato in the original had appeared in Eng- 
land before the year 1826. ‘The first edition of the Symposium in 
Greek was at Oxford in1711. The Latin versionor Ticinus completed 
before 1500, came out in Venice, Basel, Lyons, etc., in many edi- 
tions. It was well known in England—and very possibly was even 
for Lord Bacon the chief source of Platonic knowledge. It may have 
met the eye of Shakespeare,— for the trend of recent investigation is 
to show that his range of reading was much wider than any last cen- 
tury critic could believe. However ignorant he may have been of 
Latin niceties, I will not be convinced that the Stratford grammar 
school, and subsequent studies left him unable to master such simple 
sentences as those of Phezedrus. 

The parallelisms between Shakespeare and Plato ought to be traced 
out with an affectionate and scholarly minuteness which has as I think 
been hitherto unknown. The saying about love as ennobling is by no 
means a solitary specimen. Omitting others let me produce one from 
the Symposium itself —as it seems to thicken other proofs that do 
demonstrate thinly his direct acquaintance with that production. 
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At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove laughs ; 
Romeo and Fuliet, u, 1. 


The phrase ‘‘ they say’’ heré as usually in Shakespeare introduces a 
quotation. Its original is to be sought in Plato, in the Symposium, 
and within four pages of the saying of Phedrus regarding love. 

Plato’s words are, ‘‘ The many say that a-lover, and he only, if he 
breaks his oath, has forgiveness from the gods,— for they say there is 
no lover’s (aphrodision ’a gsodierov) oath.”’ (p. 183, b.) 

One swallow does not make a summer, but it is possible that a care- 
ful comparison of the myriad-minded man of the Academy and the 
myriad-minded man of the theatre will force us to believe that the 
modern had direct communication with the ancient. 


Manpison, Wis. James D. BUTLER. 





Mr. Norris has kindly shown me Dr. Butler’s interesting and valu- 
able note. Can I do otherwise than express my pleasure that the 
passage which caught my eye proves satisfactory to Dr. Butler? It 
did not satisfy me, because I had, and still have, the haunting mem- 
ory of asentence whose parallellism with the passage in Oshel/o is 
more marked than this; nor did it satisfy a far better Platonist than 
Iam to whom I referred it. But if Dr. Butler is assured, I am shut up 
in measureless content—until a closer quotation be found. Our 
brothers in Germany would be likely to ‘spot it.’’ Hense, whose 
name ought to be better known among us thar it is, published last 
year a highly valuable book, in which there is an essay entitled : 
** Antikes or Shakspeare’s Drama,’’ but it deals chiefly with Zhe Zem- 
pest, and my reading of late has been quite confined to Othello, so 
that I can do no more than refer to it. 


Horace Howarp Furness. 





AN ATTEMPT TO PASS THE CAR-EIRES.. 


Bardolph. Why, sir, for my part, I say the gentlemen has drunk himself out of 
his five sentences,— 

Evans. It ishis five senses: fie, what the ignorance is! 

Bardolph. —and being fap, sir, was, as they say, cashier’d: and so, conclusions 
pass’d the carriers. — Merry Wives, I, i, 178-184. 


__ Rolfe’s note on this passage is too good and comprehensive not to 
be transplanted bodily. 


This bit of boozy rhodomontade has been “Greek” to the commentators, as it 
was Latin to Slender, and they have worried much over the interpretation of it. 
Johnson says it “means that the common bounds of good behaviour are overpassed,” 
which is very like Bardolph! To pass the career, according to Douce, was, like 
running a career, a technical term for “galloping a horse violently backwards and 
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forwards, stopping him suddenly at thé end of the career.” Malone and. Schmidt 
think that Bardelph means to say, “ and so in the end he reeled about like a horse 
passing a. career.” Clarke suggests that the idea is “and their words ran high, at 
full gallop.” ‘The reader may take his choice, or expound the passage for himself. , 


The Folio has ‘‘ paft the Car-eires,”” Capell changed it to careers, 
the reading of most editors. 
With considerable diffidence, I venture on an exegesis, which, 
while not making Bardolph’s Latin any more intelligible to Slender, 
may yet furnish a humorous and equivocal undercurrent to his speech. 
We can hardly believe that Shaksepeare intended it to be meaningless 
gibberish to the audience, whatever it may have been to Slender. I 
think the humor of it is that Bardolph, while professedly denying the 
charge, (Falstaff says, ‘‘You hear all these matters denied, gentle- 
men’’) in reality, by a continuous double entente, is made to admit. it. 
Each capable word should be examined with reference to this idea. 
Fap is given by Dyce as meaning, ‘‘Fuddled, drunk.’”’ But Nares 
has ‘‘ not met with it in any Glossary,’’ and as no instance of its use 
elsewhere has been thus far adduced, its meaning is to be inferred 
solely from the context. Stephen Weston would derive it from ‘‘ yap- 
pa, a drunken fellow, a good-for-nothing fellow, whose virtues are all 
exhaled,’’ and thinks Slender recognizes it as Latin! As Douce ob- 
serves, this derivation is ‘‘too learned.’’ Slender can hardly be sup- 
posed to so have Horace at his fingers’ ends as to recognize in Bar- 
dolph’s ‘‘ fap ’’ the classical ‘‘ vappa’’ (mouldy vapid wine) in its met- 
-aphorical application to a prodigal: 
ea ee eee non ego avarum 
Cum veto te fieri, vappam jubeo ac nebulonem. 
Satires, I, i, 103. 

still, this etymology has an authority in Bishop Taylor, who speaks of 
‘«the dead lees and vap of wine.’’ But, as used here, ‘‘fap’’ can 
hardly mean fuddled, for Bardolph says that Slender was both drunk- 
en out of his senses and fap. May it not have been rogues slang for 
quarrelsome, braggart,—vaforing? Or, as seems more likely, may it 
not have had a secondary sense allusive to Slender’s purse,—/fod 
or fop? Decker calls a cut-purse a fopster. 

‘¢Cashiered’’ here legitimately means ‘‘turned out of company,’’ 
or ‘turned out of doors,’’ but being, ‘‘as they say,’’ rogues slang, it 
probably also conveyed the idea of ds-cashing, as Hudson conjec- 
tures. 

‘«Conclusions’’ may be a tipsy contraction for ‘‘the conclusions 
are?’’ or ‘‘ in conclusion.” 

The ‘‘ carriers,’”’ as we know by Henry V7: Il, i, passed along the 
highways late at night; they reached their journey’s end ‘‘time 
enough to go to bed with a candle.’’ Pronounced thickly, as the 
peculiar printing of the Folio seems to hint, the carriers would be 
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indistinguishable from careers, and the phrase in which it occurs from 
‘¢ passed the careers,’ which, as numerous examples show certainly 
meant putting a horse to his paces, and by suggestion, putting Slender 
through his also. 

Combining these alternative senses in relative order, we have two 
readings, one disculpatory, and the other the reverse. 

(a) And, being quarrelsome, was as they. say, cashiered, (that is, 
turned out of doors) and in conclusion, the carriers passed that way. 
(4) And, having a full purse, was, as we say, dis-cashed, and in con- 
clusion, put through his paces (robbed ?) 

Query. How did Slender get back to his own ‘‘great chamber ’”’ 
if the carriers, or some other sort of night-gentry, did not help him? 
And if in his helpless plight, he were shown to have fallen into such 
hands, how could the theft be brought home to Bardolph and his com- 
panions? 

WASHINGTON. ALvEY A, ADEE. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Ninety years ago an edition of Shakespeare in eight volumes, 12 
mo., with a portrait of the poet, was published by Bioren and Madan, 
in Philadelphia. ‘The portrait was engraved from the Chandos head, 
and was in an oval, taking up a little more than half the sheet. The 
oval rests on a level, which stands on a square base, with a tablet, on 
which is engraved ‘‘ William Shakespeare’’ in capital letters. Run- 
ning along the ledge of this base, are engraved the words in Roman 
letters, ‘‘ Born April 23, 1564. Died April 23, 1616.’’ On either 
side of the level, and leaning on it, stands a naked boy, one with a 
dagger, and one holding a mask, representative of Melpomene and 
Thalia. Running around the upper half of the ovalis a wreath of 
leaves, fitted with a ribbon, and at the top of the wreath is a mask, 
dagger and goblet. The whole is enclosed in a stippled frame with 
bars and ornamental top, and underneath the bottom are the lines, 
‘“« Engraved by R. Field from the Original picture in the Collection 
of the Duke of Chandos.” 

The portrait is an unfaithful rendering of the Chandos head, done 
wholly in the stippling manner—probably after some priest of the 
time. 

Richard Field was an English artist, a miniature painter, who ar- 
rived in this country in 1793. He worked principally in Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. ‘‘He was a handsome man,’’ says Dun- 
lap, ‘‘and went from the United States to Halifax.’’ Dunlap partic- 
ularizes some beautiful examples of Field’s work with the pencil, but 
says nothing of his skill as an engraver—only mentioning a portrait 
of Washington, in oil, by Robertson, which Field engraved and 
published. 
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W. S. Baker, author of the Zngraved Portraits of Washington, 
says ‘‘that the Washington done by Field was an excellent work, is a 
rare print, and was published in 1795,” the year of publication of the 
Shakespeare. He further says that ‘‘ Field went to Canada, studied 
theology, was ordained a priest, and finally became a Bishop.”’ 

The vicissitudes of ninety years have made the edition of Shake- 
speare containing this portrait extremely rare, and any collector ob- 
taining the eight volumes, including the portrait, would indeed have a 
prize, bibliographically considered. The writer knows of but one 
set of this edition, and that lacks the portrait. 

The print here described is in a collection of the portraits of 
Shakespeare ; and the first volume of the edition, containing it, was 
purchased many years since, by the collector, for two dollars, who 
rightly classes it among the ‘‘ very rare American prints.” 


NEWARK, N. J. J. W. Porter. 





REVIEWS. 
COMPOSITE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Among the newest and most startling results accomplished by the 
aid of photography are what are termed ‘‘ composite portraits.” 
They are produced by taking a certain number of portraits of the 
same person, having the same facial angle, and reducing them to the 
same size. The pictures are then placed successively before the cam- 
era, in exactly the same position, exposing each one for a fraction of 
the time only which would be required to take a perfect photograph 
of any one of them. When the negative is finally printed from a 
picture is obtained which combines the traits of all those which have 
entered into its composition. 

It has been reserved for Mr. Walter Rogers Furness to conceive the 
idea of applying composite photography to the portraits of Shake- 
speare. An octavo volume has lately been issued which contains five 
of these composite photographs of the great poet, * as well as nine 
copies of various portraits used in preparing the composites. 

The first composite portrait is made from the Chandos, Droeshout, 
Jansen, Stratford and Felton portraits and the Stratford bust. The 
result is remarkable. One would suppose that combining so many 
portraits, one on top of the other, would produce nothing but a hope- 
less confusion of lines. Yetsuch isnot the case. It is true that there 


* Composite Photography applied to the .Portraits of Shakespeare. By Walter 
Rogers Furness. Fifty copies printed. Philadelpia; Robert M. Lindsay. 1885. 8vo. 
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is some indistinctness of the outlines of the head, but the nose, mouth, 
eyes, eyebrows and moustache are perfect. The expression, however, 
is different from that of any of the portraits of which it is composed. 
The various collars and costumes can all be faintly seen, and produce 
a very curious effect. The second composite is made from the Chandos 
and the Jansen portraits and the latter predominates. The third com- 
posite combines the Chandos and the Droeshout portraits, while the 
fourth is from the Stratford bust and the Felton portrait, and is the 
least successful of all. The fifth is made from Marshall’s copy of 
the Droeshout, the Ashborne portrait and the Death Mask. Mar- 
shall’s copy is almost lost, while the Ashborne and the Death Mask 
combine wonderfully. 

The book is singularly interesting and cannot fail to give much 
pleasure to all who take an interest in ascertaining what Shakespeare 
really looked like. Mr. Furness—who is the son of Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness — is to be congratulated on his success. 


J. Parker Norris. 





MISCELLANY. 


The Committe selected to examine the essays submitted for the 
SHAKESPEARIANA Prizes has made the following awards: 


SHAKESPEARE’S MALE CHARACTERS. 

SECOND PRIZE:— 
Jona. Trumbull, « XX” Norwich, Conn, for his Essay on Shylock. 

THIRD PRIZE: — 
E. Duval, « Valens ” of Baltimore, Md., for his Essay on Iago. 

HONORABLE MENTION : — 
Mrs. J. F. B. Mitchell, «T. P. Grover,” of Flushing, N. Y., for her Essay on Shylock. 
Prof. W. W. Smith, “ Piedmont ” of Bond Hill, Ohio, for his Essay on Hamlet. 
Mrs. S. A. Wetmore, “ Undine” of Seneca Falls, N. Y., for her Essay on Prospero. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SPIRITS. 
SECOND PRIZE: — 


Chas. Dedrickson, “ Reflex ” of Toronto, Canada. 


No prizes were awarded in the other subjects announced, viz., one 
of Shakespeare’s Female Characters, Shakespeare’s Politics, and Shake- 
speare’s Characters of the Kings of England as compared with their 
Historical Characters. 


‘©W. H. C.” writing to Zhe Critic of August 1st, calls attention 
to the alliteration to be found in the duke’s speech in As You Like It, 
II, i. He cites a set of seven alliterations, Af, cc, ww, bdd tt, bb, ee, 
with possibly two others less strongly marked. 
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Mr. Frederick Locker, the poet, who has a valuable collection of 
books which is especially rich in early and rare editions of the Eliza- 


bethan poets, is preparing an elaborate descriptive catalogue of his 
library. J 


Hans Makart’s picture of the scene from Midsummer Night's 
Dream, (ill, i) where Titania awakes to fall in love with Bottom has 
been on exhibition in New York recently. Titania and Bottom are 
in the centre of the picture, while over them are Pea-Blossom, Cob- 
web, Moth and Mustard-Seed, the rest of the theatrical company be- 


ing in full flight to the right carrying with them their wall and moon- 
shine. 


Mr. Richard G. Moulton, whose Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist 
is attracting so much attention in England, has been requested to join 
the committee of the New Shakspere Society, and will read a paper 
on ‘‘Character Development in Shakespeare, as Illustrated by Macbeth 
and Henry V,” before that body some time in next January. His 
book is noticed in the Pall Mall Budget for July 10th, and in the 
Saturday Review for July 18th. The latter periodical strongly disap- 
proves of it. ‘Scattered abouthis book ”’ it says, ‘‘ we find some good 
aperzus, some sensible remarks. (with others by no means sensible), 
and so forth. But the whole is spoilt by the cramping and pedantiz- 
ing influence of a pseudo-system which is positively wrong in some 


of its principles, and almost invariably visionary in most of its appli- 
cations to details.” 


Sir Phillip Perring has lately issued a volume of Hard Knots in 
Shakespeare, in which he seeks to explain some three or four hundred 
difficult passages. The Pall Mall Budget says of the author in its 
issue of July roth, ‘‘If his reasonings are not always more convinc- 
ing than those of the average Shakespeare commentator they are cer- 
tainly no less ingenious.’”” The Saturday Review views him in ‘much 
the same light. ‘‘ He takes for his principle the only sound one, that 
of avoiding conjectural emendation as much as possible, and sticking 
quand méme to the text. His considerable volume of criticism, there- 
fore, though it has the drawback of all volumes of criticism dissocia- 
ted from the text itself, is not so bad as some others.’’ 


Prof. F. A. Leo, who has just published a volume of Shakespeare 
Votes, has made himself a subject for the sarcasm of the Saturday Re- 
view in the issue for July 18th. ‘‘ There are’’ writes the reviewer “a 
few ingenious conjectures in the book, but it shows nothing like the 
English scholarship which the subject requires, while it does show an 
itch for conjectural emendation which, when gratified, reduces criti- 
cism to a merely idle game.’’ 
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The Saturday Review for July 4th, contains a lengthy and favora- 
ble,, though somewhat tardy notice of Mr. Franklin Fiske Heard’s’ 
Shakespeare as a Lawyer, which, it will be remembered, was brought 
out by Messrs. Little, Brown and €o. considerably more than a year 
ago. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston in his admirable studies in ‘‘ Social Life in 
the Colonies,’’ treats in the July number of the Century of the early 
American theatre. He mentions a performance of ‘‘The Historical 
Tragedy of King Richard III., wrote originally by Shakespeare, and 
alter’d by Colly Cibber, Esq.,’’ by a company of actors under Mur- 
ray and Kean in a wooden building in Nassau street, New York, as 
early as 1750. ‘The first representation of Shakespeare by a trained 
company in America, he thinks, was given by Lewis Hallam in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. The company, numbering twelve in all,.was sent out 
by William Hallam, of the Goodman’s Fields theatre in 1752. The 
theatre at Williamsburg, the place selected for a first appearance, was 
a warehouse on the outskirts of the town, fitted up for the occasion. 
‘¢ The woods were all about it, and the actors could shoot squirrels 
from the windows. When the time arrived for the opening of -the 
theatre, the company were much disheartened.” It seemed during the 
long still hours of the day that thay had come on a fool’s errand to 
act dramas in the woods. But as evening drew on, the whole scene 
changed like a work of magic. The roads leading into Williamsburg 
were thronged with out-of-date vehicles of every sort, driven by ne- 
groes and filled with gayly dressed ladies, whose gallants rode on 
horseback alongside. The treasury was replenished, the theatre 
crowded. The Merchant of Venice and Garrick’s farce of Lethe 
were played ; and at the close the actors found themselves surrounded 
by groups of planters ‘‘congratulating them, and after the Virginia 
fashion offering them the hospitality of their houses.’’ Lewis Hal- 
lam the second, who was for a long time the leading actor on the 
American boards, made his debut on this occasion, though only a lad 
of twelve, and was so overpowered by it that he broke down in his 
part, though it consisted of but one line. 


The American (Philadelphia), is devoting eT space of 
late to Shakespearian literature. The issue of July 25th, contains an 
article on ‘‘Shakespeare Bibliographies”? by Mr. J. Parker Norris, in 
which he pays a high tribute to the invaluable Bibliographies of Herr 
Albert Cohn, and the issue of August 1st, a short—though very un- 
favorable — notice of Dr. Field’s Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare. 


The Brooklyn Magazine for August contains an interesting article 
on ‘‘ Brooklyn asa Dramatic City’’ by Prof Gabriel Harrison. He 
lays special stress upon the amateur organizations of the city, the 
earliest of which were the Shakespeare Society and the Brooklyn Dra- 
matic College. ‘The former of these gave their representations in the 
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theatre of the Brooklyn Museum, at Fulton and Cranberry streets’; 
the latter at 283 Fulton. Many well-known actors made their first 
appearances upon the stage as members of these societies. Prof. Har- 
rison is preparing a History of the Progress of the Drama and Mu- 
sic in Brooklyn, which will be published in the fall or early part of 
next year. 


The same number of the A/agazine contains the final vote on the 
actor and actress question. Lawrence Barrett heads the list of actors 
with five hundred and seven votes, and Osmond Tearle ends it with 
one. Between them come Edwin Booth with five hundred and five 
votes, Salvini with one hundred and ninety-six, Henry Irving with 
ninety-three, Joseph Jefferson with eighty-seven, Lester Wallack with 
fifty, John McCullough with thirty-seven, G. C. Miln with twelve, 
Rossi with nine, Wilson Barrett with six, James E. Murdock with five, 
Sonnenthal and J. T. Raymond with four each, and William Warren 
with three. Clara Morris leads the actresses with five hundred and 
twenty votes, followed by Mary Anderson with four hundred and 
sixty-seven, Sara Bernhardt with two hundred and one, Fanny Dav- 
enport with one hundred and sixty-five, Janauschek with one hundred 
and ten, Modjeska with ninety-five, Ellen Terry with seventy-two, 
Ristori with.sixty-eight, Mrs. Langtry with twenty, Mlle. Rhea with 
thirteen, Minnie Palmer with six, Maggie Mitchell with five, Judic 
and Marie Wainwright with three each, Kate Forsythe and Lotta 
with two each, and Genevieve Ward, Rose Coghlan and Blanche De 
Bar with one each. It is hard to believe, in the face of this judg- 
ment that the votes comprised residents of three’ hundred and ten 
different cities and towns. 


The Virginia University Magazine for June contains one of the 
best college essays we have seen. It is, indeed, refreshing, in the 
vast mass of literary efforts annually put forth by our colleges, to find 
a work that is in every way worthy of the highest praise. The article 
in question is by B. H. Lee, editor-in-chief of the M/agazine and re- 
ceived the Magazine medal. It is a study of Shakespeare’s Songs, 
and the writer shows a singularly refined appreciation for his subject. 
He divides the songs. into five groups,—Songs of Nature, Songs of 
the Supernatural, Songs of Fancy and Love, Songs of Merriment, 
and Songs of Mourning—and studies them chronologically, which, 
he says, ‘‘ while it does not give us so clear an idea of the whole, 
throws light upon the growth of Shakespeare’s mind and, art.’’ As 
for the Songs of Nature, Shakespeare wrote as at first hand, and we 
according find the earliest of them characterized by an invigorating 
breath of fresh country air. As his powers increased the vividness of 
his rustic impressions diminished, and ‘‘ throughout the period of his 
grandest works the voices of nature are unheard. Yet in his old age 
once more he fondly turned to the calm beauties of his outer world, 
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and in his last exquisite romance-plays the Songs of Nature again 
begin.”’ In the Songs of the Supernatural the poet is no longer repro- 
ductive, but creative. Mr. Lee contrasts the airy lightness of the 
songs of the fairies of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, with the 
gloomy, gothic darkness of those of the witches of Macbeth. As to 
Caliban, he ‘‘has drawn his inspiration, like many a better poet, out 
of a bottle.” 

‘¢Shakespeare’s fanciful songs are much fewer than would be at 
first expected. He was too much of an artist to introduce songs for 
themselves. On the contrary, each one was written for.a special pur- 
pose. His characters do not sing just to be singing.’”’ Yet ‘these 
songs of fancy are light, delicate, tender, and always appropriate 
where they come.”” ‘The love songs ‘‘are quite few, and the lovers 
do not sing them.’’ As for the Songs of Merriment, they, more than 
any others perhaps, show the power of Shakespeare’s genius. Almost 
every one ‘‘is an old catch or ballad altered with a free hand.”’ As 
he grows older his humor becomes more pathetic and tender. The 
songs of Lear’s Fool are ‘‘ witty and humorous upon the surface, 
bitter and mournful in the depths.”” The grief in the earlier of his 
Songs of Mourning is very hollow, but later, when the poet had him- 
self ‘‘tasted the ‘ poisoned chalice’ of sorrow’’ there came a wonder- - 
ful change. ‘‘ Life has become to him something of awful and pro- 
found earnestness.’’ The last change of Shakespeare’s mind, from 
tragedy to romance, may be summed up in the one beautiful word, 
reconciliation. Once more the light shone through the clouds. The 
storm of his life had passed away, leaving his heart unpolluted and 
his soul calm.’’ And in Shepherd’s hut of Zhe Winter’s Tale he 
has for the first time painted true happiness. 


The Birmingham Shakespeare Memorial Library is desirous of ad- 
ding to its collection of American editions. The list at present is very 
meagre, consisting of but nine editions, viz., Philadelphia 1824-8, 
two volumes, 1836, one volume, and 1877-80 (Furness) five volumes ; 
New York, 1831, two volumes, 1834, two volumes, 1860 (Clarke) one 
volume, 1859-65 (White) twelve volumes; and Boston 1859, eight 
volumes, 1880 (Hudson) twenty volumes. The list of missing edi- 
tions is very extensive, and includes Philadelphia 1795-6, eight vol- 
umes, 1809, seventeen volumes, 1823, eight volumes, 1838, six vol- 
umes, 1849, two volumes, 1854, one volume, 1855 (?) eight volumes, 
1866, four volumes, 1866, one volume, 1876, one volume, 1877-8, 
fifteen volumes; New York, 1817, ten volumes, 1821, ten volumes, 
1824, ten volumes, 1831 (?) one volume, 1835, one volume, 1843, 
two volumes, 1844-7, three volunies, 1847, sixteen volumes, 1852,. 
one volume, 1853, one volume, 1856, one volume, 1856, three vol- 
umies, 1856, one volume, 1860 two volumes, 1862, eight volumes,, 
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[1864] (?), one volume, 1865, eight volumes, 1876, six volumes, 1876, 
one volume, and 1877, one volume; Boston, 1802-4, eight volumes, 
1807, nine volumes, 1813, six volumes, 1813, one volume, 1836, 7 
volumes, 1844, seven volumes, 1849, seven volumes, 1851, two vol- 
umes, 1851-6, eleven volumes, 1853, eight volumes, 1854, eight 
volumes, 1860, eight volumes, 1863, eleven volumes, 1866, six vol- 
umes, and 1867, thirteen volumes; Auburn, 1842, one volume; Hart- 
ford, 1843, one volume (?); Redfield, 1853, eight volumes, 1853, 
one volume, 1857, one volume; Cincinnati, 1864, one volume. 


Mr. Thomas Tyler, in the Academy of June 20, calls attention to a 
letter of the Earl of Pembroke to Sir R. Cecil in the collection of the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield, which tends to show the identity of 
the Earl with Shakespeare’s friend of the Sonnets. The similarity of 
phrasing between the letter in question and many of the Sonnets is, 
indeed, striking, but it is chiefly so with Sonnet lviii. Says Mr. 
Tyler: ‘‘In the sonnet the poet is a slave, so in the letter Pembroke’s 
fortune is as slavish as that of a man who lives fettered in a galley. 
What is more remarkable is that the poet is waiting for his friend as 
though in ‘hell’ (¢/. Sonnet cxx), and Pembroke similarly implores 
Cecil to ‘rid me out of this hell.’ But it is still more important to 
observe that Pembroke, though released from the Fleet, and with ‘a 
whole world to walk in,’ is still imprisoned— an imprisonment caused 
by the Queen’s alienation and absence. This is precisely the idea 
found in the sonnet, which speaks of 


Th’ imprison’d absence of your libertie, 


Shakespeare is ‘imprison’d’ because his friend, in the exercise of his 
liberty, is absent and apparently estranged.’’ These comparisons, 
Mr. Tyler thinks, show conclusively that the letter was either com- 
posed by Shakespeare for Pembroke, or Pembroke took the phrasing 
from the Sonnets received from Shakespeare. 


Mr. Henry A. Clapp contributes an eminently readable article on 
Edwin Booth to Outing for June. While he deals chiefly with Mr. 
Booth’s non-Shakespearian parts, Mr. Clapp has much of interest to 
say concerning the actor’s general methods. He insists on the broad 
distinction between realism and idealism; the English-speaking per- 
formers of the last century and the first half of the present century 
were largely idealists, while realism is the present tendency of modern 
acting. ‘‘Mr. Booth,”’ says the writer, ‘‘is eminently an artist of the 
ideal school. He possesses, indeed, the true plastic temperament of 
the actor in a very high—though not probably in the very highest — - 
degree, and several of his parts are represented with a realism equally 
just, strong, and brilliant; but his greatest strength is on the higher 
histronic levels, and he makes his first and most potent appeal through 
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characters, which should be represented imaginatively, or with a cer- 
tain intellectual remoteness. ‘Therefore I am inclined, on the whole, 
to regard his assumption of King Lear as the truest and most com- 
plete, as well as the loftiest, expression of his genius. His Iago, 
which seems to me his most artistic and finished effort —a performance 
of all others which at once dazzles and satisfies the zsthetic faculty— 
shows a fine and perfect fusion of the two methods ; but while its 
realism is wonderfully shrewd and close to nature, the character itself, 
in its general style, is always kept, as I think it ought to be kept, at a 
pitch both of intellectual and moral remoteness from the spectator — 
in a hell more distant than the heaven in which the gentle spirit of 
Desdemona draws its vital breath.’’ 

Mr. Clapp points out the danger of extreme idealism in making the 
actor too unreal and visionary. Mr. Booth once suffered from this 
tendency. ‘‘ His Hamlet, which was always a wonderful study, full 
of thought and suggestions, and which some ten years ago had re- 
ceived almost as high a polish as it is easy to associate with any 
histrionic effort, had been idealized to such a point as often to seem a 
piece of strange though beautiful mechanism, as like, and as little 
like, humanity asa marble statue. But, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. Booth has largely freed himself from this dangerous tendency ; 
he has lost nothing of his idealism, but he has tightened his grasp 
upon the reality of life, and has gained greatly in freshness and natu- 
ralness, while his imaginative faculty has suffered no detriment. In his 
assumption of Hamlet this noble change has been very marked, to the 
immense enhancement of the dramatic value of the performance.’’ 
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I find it to be the very general opinion of those who, from their 
position, ought to be able to form a fairly correct one on the subject, 
that the English Stage, as distinct from the English drama, was never 
in a more flourishing condition than at the present moment; and 
they also assert that however low, admittedly, might have been the 
estimation in which the actor’s profession was formerly held by the 
majority of the community, the professors of the histrionic art are 
now respected by all classes, except by, here and there a few narrow- 
minded individuals who still cling to old-fashioned prejudices; and 
that, outside certain bigoted circles, the actor’s. society is courted. 
and wherever he chooses to appear as a guest, he is received with 
open arms. Not only do the comedians amuse and interest the 
theatre-going public, but they are the ornaments of the very highest 
society; and in the full blaze of light in which they live, move, and 
have their being, they are, as a body, without fear and without 
reproach among their fellow-citizens, from the highest to the lowest. 

On the hypothesis that the facts will, on examination, bear out 
the above assertion, I accept in an unquestioning spirit, and heartily 
welcome this statement of the case as an unmistakable sign of the 
spread of a genuinely liberal tone of thought, and as evidence of a 
marked improvement on such a state of society as unquestionably 
existed up to within a very recent period. 

It is not so much my purpose now to inquire how this change for 
the better has been brought about, as to ascertain how it ever hap- 
pened that a calling, which in its rude commencement was almost 
inseparable from the external practice of the most solemn religious 
rites, false as was the object of that worshsp, and which in later times 
was one of the most ordinary, as it was one of the most impressive, 
means of instructing the people in the verities of the Christian faith, 
should have sunk so low that its followers all over Europe received 
scant consideration from the civil and eccleisastical authorities and 
in England, with which we have specially to do, the majority of 
them, under certain conditions were classed by the law with rogues 
and vagabonds. There is an opinion widely spread, occasionally 
expressed with more or less distinctness, and where not expressed 
pretty generally understood, that the Church is primarily responsible 
for the ill repute into which the stage for so long and so universally 
had fallen. ' 

Before proceeding I wish to explain that, in this article, ‘‘the 
stage’? must be taken first and foremost to mean ‘‘ professional 
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players.” ‘‘The drama’’ includes the stage, and is incomplete. with- 
out it; for the stage cannot exist without the drama, although the 
drama, as literature can exist without the stage. The sins of 
dramatists have been visited upon the performers, and the moral character 
of dramatic authorship has suffered by the bad reputation of the 
players. Both actors and authors, though not by any means insepa- 
rable have been for the most part so closely allied as to be tarred with 
the same brush. In the eyes of the merchant, the tradesman, the 
noble inheritor of wealth, and the squirearchy, to adopt the profes- 
sion of any art, or to take to the pen as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood, has always appeared to be the merest folly, the charac- 
teristic of a Ne’er-do-well who preferred the chance of coming in for 
an occasional feast to the certainty of earning his daily bread by 
regular attendance to business. 

The secrecy usually hitherto necessary at the very outset in adopt- 
ing the stage as a profession, the chances and changes of the career, 
its ups and downs, the varied associations, the good fellowship, the 
immediate rewards, the triumphs of the theatre, the suddenly achieved 
celebrity, and then the chance of having the freedom of behind-the- 
scenes conferred upon the novice who, thenceforward, can enjoy this 
coveted privilege as a right, and the fact of belonging to a caste 
entirely separated from the general public,—all this would exercise a 
most powerful fascination over the youth possessed of that ‘artistic 
temperament,’’ which counts for so much in the consideration of this 
question, and which is so dangerous to its possessor. 

All this, in a less degree, is true of those who prefer gaining 
their livelihood by painting, sculpture, or music, to the ordinary 
routine of trade, the counting-house, or to becoming a member of one 
of the recognised professions. But though the respectable friends of 
the youth who selects an artistic career would shake their heads over 
his wilfulness, yet as painting, sculpture, or music involve palpable 
study, they would not see in it such probabilities of an utterly wasted 
life, as would at once strike them if he had announced his intention 
of going on the Stage. The artist in oils or water colours, the 
scribbler for the papers or for the stage, the composer without pupils, 
were all in the opinion of these steady-going, common-place worthies, 
wasting their time and doing very little good; but the youth who 
went on the stage was looked upon as doing positive harm, or at the 
least as having seriously imperilled his title to respectibility, and, by 
some very strict sectarians, he would be considered as having become 
a son of perdition. 

I shall be quite prepared to hear it stated by those who are incapable 
of appreciating the case, or who wilfully misunderstand my meaning, 
that these opinions in regard to the stage as a profession are held 
by me, and that I myself consider the actor’s calling essentially 
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disreputable. 1 do nothing of the sort; I have never said it, written 
it, or thought it. It may be accidentally disreputable, just as the 
clergy of a whole province, at one particular time, may be disreputable. 
But no unprejudiced person can refuse to acknowledge the fact that the 
profession of acting, z.¢. the stage, from almost the earliest times up 
to within a very few years of the present date, has been considered 
as incompatible with God-fearing respectability, and with the prac- 
tice of that outward decorum which should be the visible sign of the 
well-regulated interior life, though, as we all know, it is only too 
frequently ‘‘the tribute that vice pays to virtue.’’ I am delighted 
to think that the theatrical profession is growing in public favour, 
and that in adopting it an educated lady, possessed of no specially 
striking histrionic qualifications, but to whom no other employment 
may happeri to be open, will not be any longer looked upon as 
having sacrificed her social position. The actor’s calling has fallen 
from its high estate, but to this it may, by those who respect 
themselves, be restored. It will not be uninteresting, then, just at 
this transitional period of the existence of the English stage, to 
inquire how it fell into such bad repute? on what the prevailing 
opinion as to the laxity of its professors was founded? how this 
opinion grew, by whom was it fostered, and whether the Church is 
responsible for the opprobrium attached to the name of player, or 
whether it was not after all the players themselves who are alone to 
blame? 

I have already said that the explanation which will be generally 
given is that the Church was, everywhere and always, the bitter and 
uncompromising foe of the stage, and that civilized society took its 
tone from the Church which had condemned the stage, especially 
and particularly the professional players and all their works. This 
is what I have heard and seen asserted, and the first part of this 
assertion is what I am prepared to deny. “The Church must always 
be the bitter and uncompromising foe of evil, and if the stage incul- 
cated evil, if the life of the players as a body was loose and im- 
moral, were the stage, in fact, intrinsically evil, then the Church, as 
the divinely appointed censor morum, with a commission to speak 
when She judged the occasion fit, could not choose but condemn 
authors, plays, and players. Wherever such a case arose, the loyal 
servants of the Church, the watchmen at their posts, warned their 
people; there was no necessity for the Church to speak authorita- 
tively, authors and players stood self-condemned. The simple ques- 
tion is, has the Church ever pronounced the stage anathema? The 
answer is clear and emphatic: the Church has never pronounced 
the stage anathema. But, it will be at once objected, the clergy 
have rarely shown themselves favorable to the stage. ‘This, if true, 
would not suffice to prove that the Church had ever spoken authori- 
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tatively on the matter; for what the clergy of any particular time 
or place, or on any special occasions, or even as a general rule, 
may do, is not, nor need it represent, the authoritative voice of the 
Church. Until the Church has condemned the stage, the stage is 
open to all as an honest profession, in which men and women may 
save their souls, as well as in the practice of music, dancing, paint- 
ing, and literature. The conduct of a portion of the French clergy 
in regard to the burial of Moliére must seem to all liberal-minded 
Christians of the present day morally inexcusable, though not pro- 
fessionally, that is ecclesiastically, indefensible, as I shall presently 
demonstrate. ‘That it was as a mere question of policy a blunder, 
there can scarcely be a doubt; but,-the case suggests that, with 
the exception of those good but mistaken men who considered their 
rigour warranted by the circumstances of the times, the profligate 
French clergy thought they were in some way compounding with 
heaven for their own vices, by their intolerance towards the unfor- 
tunate play-actors. I have dealt with this stock historical difficulty 
at once, as the one most likely to occur to every one, and shall have 
occasion to return to it again briefly a little later on. 

My first point, however, is to show that the degradation of the 
players’ calling was not owing to any authoritative condemnation by 
the Church. 

To do so it will be necessary to refer to the Councils in which the 
Church has spoken authoritatively on the subject; for what eminent 
ecclesiastics, or even the greatest fathers of the Church, may have 
said, or written, on the matter has no more value than what may be 
derived from their individual or collective weight of character. Such 
_ utterances command our respectful attention, but as positive rules of 
conduct carrying with them the obligation of observance, they have 
no claim on our obedience. 

In the treatise on comedies by Armand, Prince de Conti, written 
between 1650 and 1665, is to be found a collection of the Church’s 
conciliar pronouncements on the stage; and as some of these 
canons were, centuries after their enactment, quoted by Bossuet as 
applicable to the circumstances of his time, and were adapted to the 
occasion and actually enforced by the French clergy, their quotation 
here, with a short reference to their history, will show, not that the 
Church has ever condemned the stage, but that in Bossuet’s opinion 
(as may be gathered also from the Prince de Conti’s preface) French 
society had returned to that state of paganism for which these disci- 
plinary canons of the Church had been originally intended. Let 
us now see what they were:— 


Council of Elvira, A.D. 305, Canon lIxii, The actors who wish to embrace 
Christianity must renounce their profession. : 
Canon Ixvii. forbids Christians to marry actors on pain of excommunication. 
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Canon v. of the Council of Arles, A.p. 314. Comedians who continue in their 
profession after becoming Christians to be excommunicated. 

Canon ii. of the Council of Carthage forbids all laics to assist at the shows, 
“because,” it adds, “Christians have always been forbidden to go to 
places which are defiled by blasphemies.” 


Here it will be at once seen that these canons are directed against 
the pagan spectacles and the pagan theatrical representations in 
which the Christian rites were ridiculed in the grossest manner. The 
canon as quoted by Armand goes on to say it is ‘‘ défendu aux Chrétiens 
a’ aller aux lieux oul on ne fait que des actions désordonnées et honteuses ; 
et ou, par conséquent, les Chrétiens, gui y sont présens, font cause que 
le nom de Dieu est blasphéimé par les Infidelles voyant le mépris que les 
Chrétiens font de la temperance et de [ honesteté.”’ Now herein is the 
justification of the action of the French clergy in the seventeenth 
century; for as society in France was in such a state that the lower 
classes were brutalized and the upper only ‘‘ baptized pagans,’’ and 
as unbounded license was permitted to dramatic authors and players, 
so that the plots of the pieces were ‘‘immodest and scandalous,’’ and 
the plays could not be witnessed by decent Christians without parti- 
cipation in the sin of the writers and actors, was it not natural 
that those of the clergy who still possessed a conscience should have 
considered themselves warranted by the circumstances of the time 
in applying the discipline which the Church had deemed necessary 
for her children in the third century to some of her children in the 
seventeenth? The Church had never condemned the right use but 
the abuse of the stage, never condemned the players except when the 
profession had disgraced itself, and when it was impossible for a 
Christian to remain a player and to persevere in the practice of “his 
religion. In the fifth century, the Council of Africa, exercising ex- 
treme prudence in its dealings with the spectacles, which were so 
popular with the people that even the emperors dared not entirely 
abolish them, demanded that the performances should not be given 
on holy days nor during the hours of divine service; that Christians 
should not be compelled to assist at the jeux défendus either as actors 
or spectators, and finally the Church launched her anathemas against 
those of her children who should disobey the orders and discipline of 
this Council. 


A.D. 398. The Council of Carthage forbade Christians to resort to the theatre 
instead of church. 


In 424 the African Council speaks of ‘‘the infamous tribe of 
comedians’’ as of a caste apart. Now up to this time paganism had 
been dying hard. The Christian monks were to the worshipper of 
the gods a race of ‘‘filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to 
refuse the name of men;”’ the Christians, the meanest of mankind, 
were the objects of public scorn and derision, and their rites and 
ceremonies were publicly ridiculed on the stage. It was at one of 
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these performances that Genesius, a player, acted the part of a dying 
man, to whom came two other comedians impersonating a Chris- 
tian priest and an exorcist, when suddenly the jest became earnest, 
and Genesius, illuminated by a divine grace, declared himself a 
Christian. He was immediately martyred, and his festival is down 
in the Calendar of Saints for the twenty-sixth of August. ‘Fleury 
places his death in 303,’’ says Alban Butler, who records the conver- 
sion of another comedian A. D. 297, who on the stage was burlesquing 
the ceremony of baptism. 

This then was the sort of stage and players condemned by the 
Church. As paganism died out, the necessity for disciplinary canons 
against the ‘‘infamous race of comedians’’ gradually ceased. An 
imperial edict in 435 forbids shows on Sundays, and releases 
every one from the penalties of non-attendance. The Council of 
Arles, 452, re-enacts the canon of 314, and then there is silence on 
the subject until the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh 
century. Among its canons, which were accepted with a qualifying 
clause by Pope Hadrian, is to be found a condemnation of comedians, 
and a decree against spectacles and dances at the theatres on account 
of their ‘‘dissolute and immodest character.’’ At the beginning of 
the ninth century a provincial council of Chalons-sur-Saone warns 
priests against ‘“‘comédiens, les farces, et les jeux deshonestes.’’ 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century another provincial 
council, the Council of Bourges, exhorts all Christians to avoid ‘‘as 
much as possible’ dances, public games, comedies, masques, and 
gambling. but this was only a fatherly admonition, and even if any 
pains and penalties had been attached, the enactments of a provincial 
council are not the solemn authoritative pronouncements of the 
Church. 

In all this there is no condemnation of the stage when put to its 
legitimate use of representing and illustrating the drama, for the 
instruction of the unlearned, for the recreation of the educated, for 
the improvement of art, for the edification and the harmless amuse- 
ment of all classes. 

Now we pass to the time when the clergy—and here I limit myself 
to England—found in the drama a most useful ally in the task of 
the religious education of the people. 

We all know how sacred subjects were alone chosen for dramatic 
treatment; how the stage was in the church, and how priests, 
nuns, and scholars were the dramatists; how clerks in orders and lay 
clerks, with the choirmen and choirboys, were the actors. The audi- 
ence was the congregation, and when the performance was a very 
grand one on some great solemnity, the people would come from far 
and near to assist at it, making a pilgrimage of devotion to the 
cathedral town or to the abbey on the occasion. 
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‘‘In 1509,” writes Collier, ‘acting had become an ordinary occu- 
pation; but notwithstanding the patronage extended by the nobility 
to players, it seems not to have been considered by any means a 
respectable vocation.’’ Now considering that the representation of 
plays was originally in the hands of the clergy, and that the subjects 
were sacred, dramatically treated with the highest object in view, 
so that by illustrating the mysteries of the Christian faith in such a 
way as to make a profound and lasting impression on the unlearned 
audiences, and as these performances were given in churches, the actors 
being members of religious confraternities assisted by choristers, it is 
reasonable to suppose that those persons who were selected for the 
impersonation of such venerable characters as necessarily belong to 
every sacred drama, would have stood as high in the estimation of 
talented villagers who take the leading parts in the celebrated passion 
play of ‘‘Ober Ammergau.”’ Arthur Pougin, an authority on all 
matters connected with the stage, which acknowledging that the 
Christian Church was the nursery of modern dramatic art—he is 
including acting and authorship—falls into the mistake of saying 
that the dramatic art was subsequently under the Church’s ban. ° 
He says, ‘‘C’est donc dans |’Eglise chrétienne que |’art dramatique 
moderne, qui devoit plus‘tard étre maudit par elle, begaya ses pre- 
miers accents,’’ and he points out that the first recognized theatrical 
company with a royal licence was the Religious Confraternity of the 
Passion. Yet even as early as the twelfth century, when these 
performances of sacred plays were given in the churches under the 
direction of the clergy, there were not wanting rigorists who objected 
to the custom, and this apparently not because such representation 
was in itself wrong, but because the clergy and the ecclesiastics 
were lowering themselves by temporarily adopting the players’ 
calling; for the players then were vagrants, to whom a meal might 
be given out of charity because they were poor, but not because they 
were players. 


Histrionibus potest dari cibus, quia pauperes sunt, non quia histriones; et 
eorum ludi non videantur, vel audiantur, vel permittantur, fieri coram Abbate 
vel monachos. 


From this it seems that these Acs¢riones—whatever may be the 
precise distinction between /istriones and /usores—were unlicensed 
itinerant players whose performances had neither the patronage of 
the nobility nor the sanction of the clergy. It is perfectly intel- 
ligible that when the clergy saw the monopoly of dramatic entertain- 
ment taken out of ‘their hands, that when they could no longer use 
the performances solely for the religious education of the people, they 
refused to countenance a state of things which appeared like an 
infringement of their rights, and which was tantamount to a repu- 
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diation of their claims to direct public amusements by a: set of 
irresponsible persons over whom they could exercise no sort of 
control. Now in this we may see the germ of an antagonism 
between the clergy and the stage, for the players, by starting 
on their own account, acted in direct opposition to the interests 
of the clergy. I am not now speaking of those players who 
formed part of the King’s household—‘‘his Majesty’s servants’ 
—nor of those who belonged to the retinues of the most power- 
ful nobles of the time, but of those who preferred to make a 
regular livelihood out of their irregular mode of life, who despised 
authority, and who, under the cloak of the professional itinerant 
player—if he were lucky enough to possess such an article of apparel 
—could secrete the material for next day’s dinner with which the 
previous night’s poaching had provided him. ‘There was, as there 
always will be, an indefinable, an irresistible charm about this sort 
of life to the youth of true artistic temperament. What Mr. Dutton 
Cook has said of the strolling player is true of him at any time since 
strolling began. ‘‘It was a free, frank, open vocation he had 
adopted; it was unprotected and unrestricted by legislative pro- 
visions in the way of certificates, passes, examinations, and diplomas. 
There was no need of ticket, or voucher, or preparation of any kind 
to obtain admission to the ranks of the players. ... . But carry a 
banner, walk in a procession, or form one of a crowd, and you may 
still call yourself actor, though not an actor of a high class, certainly. 
The histrionic calling is a ladder of many rungs. Remain on the 
lowest or mount to the highest—it is only a question of degree— 
you are a player all the same.’’ Mr. Cook is writing of a much 
later time, it is true; but though when the first strollers started the 
circumstances were vastly different, yet the spirit that animated the 
movement was the same. Then the comedian was recognized and 
his dress regulated by Act of Parliament. Then, as the players were 
taken up and patronized by the ‘‘nobility and gentry’’ of that day, 
the great ecclesiastics could not be behindhand, and luxurious and 
courtly Churchmen supported their own private performers. Surely 
these were indeed ‘‘ the palmy days of the drama!’’ Cardinal Wolsey 
had a company of players belonging to his household establishment, 
whose representations were by no means confined to sacred plays. 
But the Cardinal was his own licenser of plays, and nothing was said 
or done in his own hall without his permission; and when John 
Roo ventured to put into the mouths of the players at Gray’s Inn 
some ‘‘ free reflections on the clergy’’ in the presence of the Cardinal, 
his Eminence had the injudicious author and actor laid by the heels, 
‘degraded and imprisoned.’’ One of the theatrical company kept Roo 
company in the Fleet on this occasion; but both were subsequently 
released on its being explained to the Cardinal that he had misappre- 
hended the meaning of the dialogue. 
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Then came unsettled times, and authors and players alternately held 
up to ridicule Luther with the Reformers and the Catholic clergy, until 
an Act of Parliament silenced them ; and then later on, impatient of 
all authority—a characteristic of the artistic temperament—when it 
became a question of ‘‘under which king, Bezonian?’’ the players 
plumped for the authority of the Court, and broke there and then 
with the orthodox clergy. But for this they had to pay a heavy 
penalty, for the Reformation gave birth to Puritanism, and the 
player who had turned against the Papist had to a certain extent 
to share the persecution with which the latter was assailed, and, 
unable to practise his calling, he was compelled to beg from door 
to door, and was probably among the first to feel severely the sup- 
pression of those monasteries where their sometime professional 
rivals, the monks, were bound to relieve their necessities and to give 
them food, guia pauperes sunt, non quia histriones. 

Now, had the Church ever authoritatively condemned the stage we 
should have heard of it from one side or the other; but not a word 
at present. The testimony came in due time, as we shall see. 
When Mary ascended the throne, the stage was once more occasionally 
used for the illustration of sacred subjects, and her Majesty supported 
music and the drama at the cost of £3,000 a year. Certainly this 
queen would never have countenanced a form of amusement on which 
the Church had pronounced anathema. Queen Elizabeth established 
licensers of plays and of players, and ordered all players not having 
‘*the license of two justices of the peace at the least’’ to be ‘‘ dealt 
with as rogues and vagabonds.”” The clergy had never been so hard: 
upon the poorer players as was the State in the time of Good Queen 
Bess. ‘The next step was to prohibit all public performances of 
plays on Sunday, an ordinance indicating the rapid advance of the 
Puritanism which subsequently was to handle the actors so severely. 
The Lord Mayor and the City authorities had not been particularly 
favorable to stage plays at the best of times, and were only too ready 
to get rid of them out of their jurisdiction. In 1605 the King’s 
Parliament passed ‘‘An Act to restrain abuses connected with the 
Stage.”’ 

The necessity for this Act was evidently the taking in vain of 
holy names, for which the actors were to be fined ten pounds. Two 
years before this the King had granted his gracious license to William 
Shakspeare, Richard Burbage, & Co., ‘‘freely to use and exercise the 
Arte and facultie of playing Comedies, Tragedies,’’ and so forth; and 
as this company was not specially exempted by name in the subse- 
quent Act, it may be presumed that they too had fallen into careless 
ways, and had brought themselves within its operation. Later on, in 
1616, the Drama and the Stage seem to have been in a very bad way. 
A contemporary publication, which appeared in the year of Shake- 
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Speare’s death, after owning that the profession of player was “at 
the first both a glory and a commendation’’—so that by the action 
of players ‘‘ vice was made odious, virtue set on a throne of imitation, 
punishment warranted to the wicked, reward afforded to the well- 
deservers,’’—proceeds to affirm that now, in 1616, ‘ Player is a 
name of contempt,’’ and gives sufficient reason for this deteriora- 
tion, bringing heavy charges against the comedians and the drama- 
tists. The paper goes on to say that if ‘‘the player has no better 
support than his profession, he is neither admitted in public, nor, if 
he be a roamer, dare he justify himself in private, being a flat rogue 
by the statute.’’ In this last paragraph the distinction is clearly shown 
between the licensed and unlicensed player; yet both, as players, are 
considered disreputable. 

Later on, 1625, a short treatise was published by the authority of 
Parliament, in which the Roman Church and the Popes are distinctly 
charged with having fostered and encouraged plays and players; and 
it quotes certain fatal accidents that had happened during theatrical 
performances given by Pope Nicholas V. in 1450, and by the Jesuits 
in 1607—dates rather wide apart—as indicating the Divine dis- 
pleasure with all such wicked representations. What can be stronger 
evidence for my purpose? I assert that the Church has never con- 
demned the Stage. The Church’s deadliest enemies charge her with 
having encouraged it. 

Gradually with the growth of Puritanism, every man’s hand was 
against the poor players, and whether they were licensed or unlicensed 
did not make much difference to Boanerges Hew-them-asunder, who 
classed them with Papists, and considered them as all on the broad 
path leading to eternal destruction. But the players had brought it on 
themselves. Puritan and player had despised the clergy, and now, freed 
from all ecclesiastical and royal restraint, the Puritan fell tooth and 
nail on the player. ‘The player had at one time incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the clergy, but he had been taken into favor again, 
and when he could not keep a civil tongue in his head the law pro- 
perly bitted and bridled him. With the Restoration came a great 
reaction in favour of the drama and of actors, and—a novelty in Eng- 
land—of actresses. No return to the palmy days of the drama, when 
the players were under the patronage of his Eminence and the 
clergy, was possible. ‘There was a new and great attraction in the 
first appearance on the English stage of an English actress, “and 
unfortunately for the respectability of the innovation, she was not a 
lady of irreproachable character. 

That the female element should have been first introduced on the 
Stage at the most openly licentious period of our national history 
was not an unmixed blessing to the player’s profession. The good 
reputation of any artistic calling, as a profession to be socially 
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honored, depends entirely upon the moral worth of its professors. 
«¢’Tis in ourselves that we are thus and thus;’’ and therefore 
had the introduction of actresses created a marked improvement 
in the moral tone of the theatrical profession, it would have been 
a turning-point in the social history of the Stage, and puritanical 
prejudices against the comedians would have gradually yielded to the 
clear evidence afforded by the virtuous lives of the players, especially 
of the actresses. But the case was generally otherwise; and in a 
loose and immoral time dramatists pandered to the prevailing taste. 
Actors and actresses were only the puppets of the dramatist on the 
stage, while, off it, they were but men and women beset by exceptional 
temptations. Except we go back to the ‘‘ Confraternity of the Passion,”’ 
it is difficult to select a period when to belong to the theatrical 
profession was in itself considered as conferring an honourable dis- 
tinction. Now I am not to be understood as meaning that the player’s 
profession is not abstractedly an honorable one, nor as meaning that 
it cannot be and ought not to be so. Very far from it. The honest 
following of Art in all its various forms is ennobling; and as to be 
an actor is to practise in one department of Art, the conclusion is 
obvious. If, then, the Church has never condemned the Stage as 
such, if at its commencement the clergy encouraged and fostered it, 
if royalty and the nobility patronised it, how comes it that, even when 
the players were all men, the profession was in disrepute; that the 
law in early times treated them as vagabonds; that in later days, and 
during the Puritan ascendancy, they were cruelly persecuted; and 
that afterwards, when the players were once more in favor with the 
public, the actor’s profession was never held as one worthy of adop- 
tion by educated gentlemen and gentlewomen? ‘The answer is, that 
this profession would have been esteemed as honourable, but for its 
professors. ; 

It is as incorrect to say that the Stage, as such, is under the ban of 
the Church, because at certain times She has condemned particular 
abuses of the theatre, as it would be to say that the Church had con- 
demned Literature, as such, because the Congregation had placed a 
certain book on the Index. However we may account for the low 
estimation in which the theatrical profession has been generally held, 
it certainly is not due to any authoritative condemnation by the 
Church, whose ministers have generally encouraged true dramatic art, 
as they have fostered both music and painting. 

Voltaire, who certainly would have charged the Church with 
intolerance towards the players could he have done so with the 
slightest. chance of remaining uncontradicted, knew perfectly well on 
whom to lay the blame, when he wrote about Crébillon’s obsequies: 
‘*Pourquoi traiter les comédiens plus mal que les Turcs?’’ he asks. 
«Ts sont baptisés; ils n’ont point renoncé a leur baptéme. Leur sort 
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tse bien a plaindre. Ils sont gagés par le Roi et excommuniés par les 
curés.’’ This is exactly stated. The clergy, at their own risk, had 
refused the sacraments to the players. But the Church had not 
excommunicated them, and the scandal about the mass said by the 
Curé Huot at Crébillon’s funeral seems to have been the result of 
private jealousies and party squabbles. In a former article I quoted 
Monseigneur Affre’s answer to Mr. Regniér, when the latter asked 
him to obtain the removal of the Church’s excommunication of the 
comedians. ‘‘ There is no excommunication to remove,’’ was Arch- 
bishop Affre’s reply. ‘‘ The sacraments of the Church are open to 
all French players as they are to the comedians in all Catholic 
countries.” 

In Moliére’s case the fault lay entirely with Monseigneur Harlay, 
not by any means a model archbishop; and even in this instance, as 
M. Auguste Vitu has pointed out, it was to the remains of Moliére 
as the author of Zartuffe, and not to the comedian, that religious 
rites were refused; and the same writer reminds us that it was this 
very Monseigneur Harlay who, in 1672, gave his special sanction for 
a magnificient religious service at the funeral of Madeleine Bejart, 
actress, and so publicly styled in the church of St. Germain 
Tl’ Auxerrois. . 

No one connected with the Stage has its social advancement as a 
profession more at heart than I have, and I do not consider its true 
interests best served either by silence or by refusing to look facts in 
the face, acknowledging faults, and recognising the necessity for 
reform. One glaring blot is the style of advertisements for actors 
and by actors in their what may fairly be called ‘‘ trade journal.” 
What was to be gathered from the advertisements that appeared 
from time to time, intimating that only sober actors need apply for 
the engagement in question? These and others of an objectionable 
character were a reproach to a profession which hoped to find its 
recruits among educated gentlemen and gentlewomen. Such adver- 
tisements may have been exceptional, they may be nowadays still 
rarer; in the future I hope they will be impossible; and I sincerely 
trust that those who, respecting themselves and loving their art, 
are working together for the good of their profession, will not be 
satified until they are in a position to claim for the Stage the same 
recognition as is accorded to the Royal Academy and kindred institu- 
tions. So, as Mat Flecknoe has it, ‘‘This much suffices it briefly to 
have said of all that concerns our Modern Stage, only to give others 
occasion to say more.”’ 


F. C. BurNanp. 
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Would not the ordinary play-goer be greatly startled when told that 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet —such as his figure appears to us now, in the ac- 
cepted edition of the famous play —is meant to be the double, the 
mask, of Montaigne? 

Yet that is the distinct thesis of a very noteworthy work which has 
recently come out from the pen of a German author who writes in 
English ; thus challenging criticism in the birth land of the greatest 
Dramatist the world has seen. 

A hundred different explanations have been attempted before, as to 
the meaning and scope of the powerful tragedy which in Shakespeare’s 
plays occupies, so to say, the position that Faust does in Goethe’s 
works. In making this comparison we need scarcely add that no par- 
allel is thereby intended to be drawn between the unmatched powers 
of Shakespeare and those of Goethe. Now, here is a new book which 
again deals with the fascinating and enigmatic Hamlet problem. Mr. 
Jacob Feis, an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare asserts himself to 
show* that the great Poet’s intention was, in Ham/et to warn his 
contemporaries against the disturbing inconsistencies of the gifted 
French essayist whose ample classical reading and graceful phraseol- 
ogy acted as an attractive charm, but whose feeble character —ever 
wavering, as it were, between leanings toward the Humanism of the 
Renaissance, and a slavish obedience to the most outrageous claims of 
the Papal Hierarchy unfitted men for action, ‘making them let time go 
‘* out of joint.” 

But is this—many will ask at once who know of Montaigne scarce- 
ly more than his devise: Que sgais-ye ? and who therefore hold him 
to have been a free-thinking sceptic:—is this a correct rendering of 
his character at all? 

On that point those who have never studied his works, may fully 
satisfy themselves from the third chapter of the book before us. 
There they will see: on the one hand, Montaigne the scholar, prim- 
ed in the literature of classic antiquity; the cosmopolitan would-be 
Humanist ; the sentimental humanitarian, an emotional friend of the 
animal world; on the other, in strange contrast, the adherent of 
Romanist dogmas; the enemy of the Reformation; the preacher of 
downright Jesuit maxims, who, with a sanguinary right of St. Bar- 
tholomew in the near past, maintains that ‘‘treachery, falsehood, 


* Shakspeare and Montaigne: An Endeavour to Explain the Tendency of 
Hamlet from Allusions in Contemporary Works. By Jacob Feis. 
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massacres should be used for the public weal;’’ and who, pointing 
to England as a warning example on account of her ‘‘ revolutionary 
changes ’’ in matters political and religious, declares himself ‘all the 
more ashamed of and vexed by this, because his own family were 
allied by close private ties with the English nation !”’ 

Nothing more complex, indeed, nothing more checkered, more 
utterly contradictory and more aimlessly discordant, than the charac- 
ter and writings of Montaigne. This fact, he himself acknowledged 
in a remarkable passage. 

These contradictions—Mr. Jacob Feis says—‘‘ we shall not endeavor 
to argue away, but present them with matter-of-fact fidelity; for it is 
on those very contradictions that the enigmatic, as yet unexplained, 
character of Hamlet reposes.”’ 

And again :—‘‘ We believe we can successfully show that the ten- 
dency of Hamiet is of a controversial nature. In closely examining 
the innovations by which the augmented second quarto edition of 1604 
(‘enlarged to almost as much againe as it was’) distinguishes itself 
from the first quarto, published the year before (1603), we find that 
almost every one of these innovations is directed against the principles 
of a new philosophical work—7Zhe Essays of Michel Montaigne— 
which had appeared at that time in England, and which was brought 
out under the high auspices of the foremost noblemen and _ protectors 
of literature in this country.” 

Thus, Ham/e¢t would, in no small degree, partake of the nature of a 
satire. It would be the healthy satire of an Englishman who, in ac- 
cordance with the temper of his own nation, looked upon energetic 
action as the real task of life, and who, at a time when the dark 
shadows of antiquated doctrines were being driven away by the light 
of the Renaissance and the dawn of the Reformation, firmly ranged 
himself on the side of the New Era. And the object of the satire 
would be the amiable but fickle French writer who, in spite of his 
occasional starts for unfettered reasoning, was mainly pirouetting round 
the old Papal structure. 

In support of this view—which we certainly need not apply all 
through to Hamlet, in order to acknowledge its significance—Mr. 
Feis has brought together a mass of valuable information. Within the 
vaster frame of the soul-stirring tragedy he has pointed to traits in the 
chief character, and given parallel passages from Shakespeare’s drama 
and Montaigne’s Essays, which must carry conviction into the minds 
of every unbiased reader. 

With an interesting chapter on ‘‘The Beginnings of the English 
Drama,”’ the book opens. ‘There, the author shows how much the 
stage, shortly before Shakespeare, had been a medium for controversies 
on public affairs. He then proceeds to extract, in accordance with 
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Mr. Richard Simpson’s views, a ‘‘ political creed’’ from Shakespeare 
himself. This may appear to bea bold venture; the matchless English 
dramatist being usually held to have throned in Olympian repose above 
those tumultuous aspirations and passions of men, which he delineated 
with masterly hand. 

However, this portion of the book merits not less attention than the 
rest, in which the main thesis—the identity of Hamlet with Montaigne 
—is worked out, first: by a minute comparison between Shakespeare’s 
drama and passages in Montaigne’s £ssais; and then by an equally 
close inspection of the works of Ben Jonson, so l6ng the bitter ad- 
versary of Shakespeare, and only his eulogist seven years after the great 
Poet’s death. 

As far back as 1838, Mr. John Sterling, in an article on Montaigne 
in the Westminster Review, said that—‘‘on the whole, the celebrated 
soliloquy in Ham/e¢ presents a more characteristic and expressive re- 
semblance to much of Montaigne’s writings than any other portion of 
the plays of the great dramatist.’’ He further observed :—‘‘ The 
Prince of Denmark is very nearly a Montaigne, \ifted to a higher 
eminence, and agitated by more striking circumstances and severer 
destiny, and altogether a somewhat more passionate structure of man.’’ 
At the same time, Mr. John Sterling thought that—‘‘ the external 
facts appear to contradict any notion of a French ancestry for the 
Dane, as the play is said to have been produced in 1600, and the 
translation of the English” (that is, of Montaigne’s “ssais into 
English) ‘‘not for three years longer.” : 

But the proofs to the contrary, given by Mr. Feis who quotes that 
article from the Westminster Review, are truly irrefutable. Shake- 
speare evidently had known either the commenced translation, or 
perhaps even the French text itself. 

More recently, in 1871, there appeared in Germany—as Mr. Feis 
also mentions—a treatise on Hamlet: ein Rendenz-Drama Shakespeare’ s 
gegen die skeptische und Kosmopolotische Weltanschuning des Michael 
de Montaigne ; von G. F. Stedefeld. The latter author seems, how- 
ever, to remain very wide of the mark in his notions as to the real 
character of Montaigne’s writings. He fails to see that scepticism, 
with the French essayist, formed a mere garland of arabesques round 
the Old Faith of Romanism to which Montaigne desperately clung to 
such an extent as to discountenance the slightest concessions to the 
rising reformatory spirit. 

For instance, Montaigne wrote :— 

Now that which, methinks, brings so much disorder into our consciences —namely, 
in these troubles of religion in which we are —is the easy way with which Catholics 
treat their faith. They suppose they show themselves properly moderate and skilful 
when they yield to their adversaries some of the articles that are under debate. 
But — besides that they do not see what an advantage it is to your antagonist if you 
once begin making a concession, thus encouraging him to follow up his point — it 


may be further said that the articles which they choose as apparently the lightest, 
are sometimes most important indeed. 
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Verily, what a sceptic! Again, Montaigne tells us that 
he, too, had neglected the observance of certain ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which seemed to him somewhat vain and strange; but that when he com- 
municated on that subject with learned men, he found that these things had a very 
massive and solid foundation, and that it is only silliness and ignorance which makes 
us receive them with less reverence than the other doctrines of religion. 


At the wish of his father, Montaigne had translated the Apologie de 
Raymond Sebond as a counterblast to Luther’s doctrines. From this 
and similar works, Montaigne took his cue when he declared that 
knowledge and euriosity are simply plagues of mankind; that the 
Roman Catholic religion, therefore, with great wisdom recommends 
ignorance; that man would be most likely to attain happiness if he 
were like an animal ; and that faith only affords security to the weak- 
est of beings. In his Essay On Prayers he calls his own writings 
‘«rhapsodies,’’ which he submits to the judgment of the Church, so 
that it may deal with anything he ‘‘either ignorantly or unadvisedly 
may have set down contrary to the Sacred Decrees, (Decretales), and 
repugnant to the holy presumptions of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Church, wherein I die, and in which I was born.”’ 

What use are his occasional escapades into-apparently more Liberal 
thought in presence of such teaching? However, let us not judge 
him too harshly; for, did he not write with the terrors of the 
nocturnal ‘‘Tue! Tue!” (‘‘kill, kill!’’) scene in fresh remem- 
brance ? 

Now, with considerable subtlety, Mr. Feis has shown how Hamlet, 
although Shakespeare makes him a student at Wittenberg, uses language 
full of Papal doctrines. May not this be again an indication of such 
an ambiguous character as Montaigne exhibited? This is a chapter 
in the book which merits careful perusal. 

Speaking on the debatable question as to whether the copy of the 
Essays of Montaigne, in the English translation of the Italian teacher 
Florio, which is preserved in the British Museum, bears Shakespeare’s 
name by his own hand,* with some notes possibly jotted down in part 
by the great poet, Mr. Feis says: — 

Whatever disputes may be carried on on this particular point, we think we shall 
be able to prove that Shakespeare, about the year 1600, must have been well ac- 
quainted with Montaigne. We shall show that in the first text of Ham/et, which, 
it is assumed, was represented on the stage between 1601 and 1602, there are al- 
ready to be found some allusions to Montaigne, especially as far as the middle of 
the second and towards the end of the fifth act. Inalllikelihood, Shakespeare knew 
the Zssazs even in the original French text, or perhaps from the manuscript of the 
translation which had been begun toward the year 1599; for Shakespeare, it is to 


be supposed, had access to the houses of at tase two of the noble ladies towhom the 
Italian teacher (Florio) dedicated his translation. 


*-Sir Frederick Madden, a great authority on autographs, looks upon it as 
genuine. 
> 
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These points are excellently made out in Mr. Feis’s work. They go 
far to settle a long-standing controversy. 

There are some minor points, but which yet are calculated to add 
in carrying conviction as to the thesis in question. Thus, in the first 
quarto of the Ham/et edition, Reynaldo, curiously enough, is called 
‘¢Montano.’’ The name comes remarkably near, in English pronun- 
ciation, to ‘‘Montaigne.’”” The names of servant and master have 
been changed, it is true, between the first and second editions, which 
rapidly followed upon each other. Reynaldo is afterwards the servant 
of Polonius. Now, seeing that Montaigne, in a famous sentence, pro- 
fessed to have ‘‘the same love for a Pode as for a Frenchman,’’ it may 
still be suspected that, even in this, there has been a hint at Montaigne. 
Such word-hints were much in vogue at the time. 

Be that as it may, the coincidence between a number of passages in 
Hamlet and Montaigne’s Essays, as Englished by Florio, is truly 
startling. Even the personal portraiture the French writer gives of 
himself, fits in with the physical and mental features of the Danish 
Prince, as indicated by Shakespeare. Montaigne describes himself as 
of strong build, inclining to fulness of body and face; as keeping the 
middle between the jovial and the melancholy temper; as a some- 
what sluggish, softish (mo//e, songe-creux), dreamer; as heavy, pen- 
sive (fotsante, pensive), not apt to quick action, yet often tossed 
about furiously between the utmost contrasts of thought. 

Here is how Montaigne speaks of his own character : — 


No average attitude; being always driven from one extreme to the other by in- 
divinable chances; no manner of course without cross-runnings and marvelous con- 
troversies; no clear and plain faculty, so that the likeliest idea that could one day be 
put forth about him will be this: that he affected and labored to make himself known 
by the impossibility of knowing him (guz’/ affecsott et estudroit de se rendre cognen 
par estre mecognoissable.) 


Is not this Hamlet all over? And who that bears in mind the 
descriptions before quoted, does not think of Hamlet, ‘‘ fat and scant 
of breath,’’ at once a wit anda dreamer, yet off and on lashing himself 
into a fury of passion ? 

These points offer indeed noteworthy circumstancial evidence. The 
very ‘‘¢adlets’”’ for which Hamlet calls- after the apparition of the 
Ghost, occur in Montaigne, who avows having so bad a memory that 
he could not receive any communication without writing it down in 
his ‘‘¢ad/ettes.’’ Is all this to be regarded as merely accidental ? 

Coincidences between Ham/et and Montaigne, the author of the 
work before us would fain trace even in the coarse language used by 
Hamlet towards Ophelia, as well as in the ditties she sings in her mad- 
ness. ‘Though we cannot entirely agree with him that ‘‘no character 
in Shakespeare’s dramas uses such language as Hamlet,’’ he yet is right 
in adding :—‘‘In this case, let it be observed, it is not used between 
men, but towards his beloved one!’’ And then he gives quotations 

3° : 
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which pointedly show that Hamlet, in these more shameless utterances 
of his, again takes his cue from Montaigne who wrote most grossly and 
licentiously on such subjects—far beyond even the license of his time. 

The collateral proofs given from Ben Jonson and other writers for 
Mr. Feis’s chief thesis are not less strong — in several cases even stronger. 
In Ben Jonson’s Vodpone Lady Politick says that ‘‘all our English 
writers, I mean such as are happy in (conversant with) the Italian,’’ 
have stolen from Petor Fido ‘almost as much as from AMontagnié”’ 
(Montaigne). Again, in Vodpone there is a reference to the ‘‘ Danish 
Gonswart,”’ in which Mr. Feis says:— 

Is not Hamlet here as good as indicated by name? The Danish Prince ap- 
pears on the stage in his “inky cloak.” No doubt, Jonson picked up the word 
«“ Gonswart” (gansch-zwart in Flemish)* among his Flemish, Dutch, and other 


German Comrades in the Low Countries. Surely, the Danish Prince « All Black ” 
is none else but Hamlet clad in black. 


Now, any one conversant with the hateful controversies which were 
going on at the time between Ben Jonson and Dekker —and in which, 
as Mr. Feis proves, Shakespeare was even more implicated than Dek- 
ker himself — will see how strongly the point mentioned bears upon 
the thesis at issue. Dekker had written a satire entitled ‘‘ Satromas- 
tix,’’ in which he replied to Ben Jonson’s coarse personal invectives 
with yet coarser abuse. Hamlet—in Mr. Feis’s view— was Shake- 
speare’s answer to the nagging hostilities of the quarrelsome adversary, 
Ben Jonson, who belonged to the party which had brought Mon- 
taigne into publicity in England. <‘‘ And the evident tendency ’’— Mr. 
Feis says — ‘‘ of the innovations in the second quarto of Ham/et, we 
make bold to say, convinces us that it must have been far more 
Shakespeare’s object to oppose, in that masterly production of his, 
the pernicious influence which the philosophy of the work alluded to 
(Montaigne’s ‘ Essays’) threatened to exercise on the better minds of 
his nation than to defend himself against the personal attacks of Ben 
Jonson.” 

Indeed, the close connection between Ben Jonson and the Italian 
teacher who in England translated Montaigne into English, results 
from a copy of Vo/fone in the British Museum. On it, Jonson has, 
with his own hand, written :—‘‘ To his loving father and loving friend, 
Mr. John Florio, the ayde of his Muses: Ben Jonson sends this testi- 
mony of friendship and love.’’ 

In Ben Jonson’s Vodpone, Mr. Feis thinks one of the three merry 
Jack Andrews—namely Androgyno—to be a satire upon Shake- 
speare. ‘‘ Jonson,” he says ‘‘probably calls Shakespeare a hermaph- 
rodite because, having a wife, he cultivated an intimate friendship at 
the same time, with William Herbert, the later Earl of Pembroke. 
Jonson’s Eficoene, or The Silent Woman (1609), satirises this con- 
nection. We are not the first in making this assertion. (See Sonnets 
of Shakespeare Solved, by Henry Brown, London, 1876, p. 16).”’ 


* Ganz-schwarz, in German. 
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This violent bitterness of Ben Jonson is also traced by the author of 
Shakspere and Montaigne in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster. In it, there is 
a personage, Rufus Laberius Crispinus, foetaster and plagiarus. In 
Mr. Feis’s opinion he evidently stands for Shakespeare. We have 
ourselves investigated this point and fully agree with Mr. Feis’s view. 

He remarks : 


John Marston already in 1598, designates Shakespeare with the nickname “ Ru- 
fus.”. Every one can convince himself of this by first reading Shakespeare’s 
Kenus and Adonis, and immediately afterward John Marston’s Metamorphosis 
of Pigmalion’s Image.* _Wedonot know whether it has struck any one as yet that 
this poem of Marston is a most_evident satire, written even in the same metre as 
Shakespeare’s first, and at that time most popular, poem. . ... The name of Ru- 
fus has two peculiarities which may have induced Marston to confer it upon Shake- 
speare. First of all, like the English King of that name, Shakespeare’s pre-name 
was William. Secondly, the best preserved portrait of Shakespeare shows him 
with hair verging upon a reddish hue. 


And again: 


“ Rufus Laberius Crispinus” might truly be thus rendered: «The red-haired 
Shak-erius, with the crisp-head, who cribs like A. Crisqui.” The word « Rufus,” 
as already explained, reminds us both of Shakespeare’s red hair and his fore-name 
«‘ William.” Laberius (from /adare,to shake ; hence Shak-erius, a similar nick-name 
as Greene’s Shake-scene), is clearly an indication of the poet’s family name. The 
Roman custom of placing the name of the ges or family in the middle of a per- 
son’s name, leaves no doubt as to Jonson’s intention. Laberius was a dramatic 
poet, even as Shakespeare. Laberius was an actor. (Swefonius, c. 1, 39.) So 
was Shakespeare. Laberius played in his own dramas. Shakespeare did the 
same. Laberius’ name corresponds etymologically, as regards meaning, to the root- 
syllable in Shakespeare’s name. Could Jonson who was so well versed in classics, 
have made his satirical allusion plainer or more poignant? In Crispinus, both 
Shakespeare’s curly hair and the offense of application, plagiarism or literary theft, 
with which he is charged by his antagonist, are manifestly marked. St. Crispin be- 
ing noted among the saints for his filching habits. He made shoes for the poor 
from materials stolen from the rich “Crispinus” approaches “Horace” (in Zhe 
Poetaster) quite as a “Johannes Factotum” as Greene had described Shakespeare 
in 1592. 

We give this quotation as an evidence of careful research, and as a 
specimen referring to the literary warfare thus going on. It is impos- 
sible, within the narrow frame of this article, to enter upon the many 
bye-paths into which the author of Shakspere and Montaigne \eads 
the reader, in order to show by all kinds of collateral evidence that 
Hamlet is in a large measure a mask of Montaigne. Finally con- 
clusive proof is given that Ham/e¢ contained the hitherto unexplained 
‘purge’ in Zhe Return from Parnassus, which our fellow Shakespeare 
administered to Ben Jonson in return for the ‘* pill’’ destined for him- 
self in Zhe Poetaster. 

In this striking manner, the writer of Shakspere and Montaigne 
explains a good deal of Hamlet from allusions in contemporary works. 


* «The y, in Pygmalion, seems to us not without intention, to be changed by 
Marston into an 7.” 
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In two or three cases—which however do not affect the argument— 
Mr. Feis, after having indicated so many startling and convincing 
parallels, may have seen a deliberate consonance between Ham/et and 
Montaigne, where there is only a fortuitous choice of similar express- 
ion. One of these cases is contained in page 87, in regard to the word 
‘‘calf’s-skin.”” But, the over-eager desire to press even an utterly un- 
important or scarcely tenable argument into service, though the main 
thesis has Been proved by the strongest facts, is generally to be found 
in those who have made a real discovery. 

To our mind, there can be no doubt that the book we have here 
rapidly discussed is a valuable addition to the ever-increasing Shake- 
spearian literature. Certainly, the great philosophical tragedy, with 
its heart-moving love incidents, its deep and dark plot of revenge, and 
semi-mythical, semi-historical Norse background, is not ‘to be looked 
upon as a mere cover for a literary feud. Goethe’s words here come 
into our mind, when in Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre he says: —‘‘ The 
further I went (in the story of Hamlet’s part), the more difficult it be- 
came for me to get a conception of the whole; and at last it seemed 
almost impossible to me to arrive at a thorough survey.’’ Even as 
Faust—in which we think a certain affinity may be traced between 
Faust, Gretchen, and Valentin, and the Prince of Denmark, Ophelia, 
and Laertes—there is also in Haméet a world of thoughts and aspira- 
tions not easily to be circumstanced and expounded. 

But no one who has impartially read Shakspere and Montaigne 
can henceforth deny that, in the delineation of the special character of 
Hamlet, the dramatist has, in a surprising degree, had before his 
mind’s eye the popular French writer. This is a view, we are glad to 
know, fully shared by one. who has an eminent standing in science and 
literature—namely, Max Miiller. For the solution of the difficult 
problem of a closer interpretation of Ham/et, we therefore believe this 
work is undoubted destined to make its mark. 


- Kt ALS 











ANNALS OF THE CAREER OF JOHN DAY. 


John Day was a student at Caius College, Cambridge. 

1598, July 30th. — Zhe Conquest of Brute with the First Finding 
of the Bath was bought by Henslow for two pounds of Day. It was 
afterwards rewritten by Chettle. 

1599, November gth, roth, 14th. — Haughton and Day receive five 
pounds for the tragedy of John Cox of Collumpton in full. 

1599, November 21st, 27th, December 5th, 6th. — Haughton and 
Day received five pounds in full for their tragedy of Zhomas Merry, 
licensed in January 1600 as Beech’s Tragedy. The strange play call- 
ed Two Tragedies in One by Rob. Yarington, 1601 is partly connect- 
ed with this story, partly with that of Zhe Orphan’s Tragedy produced 
in September, 1601, but began by Chettle, November 27th, 1599. 
This Yarington play is a very primitive production, dating probably as 
early as 1588; and I have little doubt that Yarington is a zom de plume 
for Thomas Lodge ; it is evidently by the same author as The Warring 
for Fair Women, but much more immature. Beech’s Tragedy was 
probably as well as The Tragedy of Orphans a republishing of part of 
it for Henslow’s company, and the production of these new versions 
on the stage occasioned the publication of the old one, as was so often 
the case. We shall see when we treat of Lodge that he did not wish 
to be known as connected with the stage after 1594. 

1600, January 4th. —Day borrows five shillings of Henslow. (Dz- 
ary p. 95-) 

1600, January roth. —Day receives two pounds in earnest of Zhe 
Etalyan (Italian) Tragedy. 

1600, February 13th.— Dekker, Haughton, and Day receive three 
pounds in part payment for the Spanish Moor’s Tragedy published 
1657 as Lust’s Dominion or The Lascivious Queen. Look About You, 
published 1600, has an allusion to the Friar Cole in this play (Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley vii, 476) hitherto unsuspected by the editors. This proves 
the date of production. 

1600, March 1st, 8th.—Chettle, Dekker, Haughton, and Day re- 
ceive sixteen pounds in full for Zhe Seven Wise Masters. Henslow 
laid out the unusually large sum of thirty-eight pounds for this play. 

1600, April [26th], May roth, 14th. —Dekker, Day, and Chettle 
receive six pounds:in full for Zhe Golden Ass, Cupid and Psyche. 

1600, May 25th. —Chettle and Day receive five pounds ten shillings 
in full for Zhe Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green (with the merry hu- 
mor of Tom Stroud) published 1659, by the same publisher as Lust’s 
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Dominion. InIV, i, there is an unmistakable allusion to Shakespeare’s 
historical error in placing Julius Ceesar’s death in the Capitol. To 
Stroud’s assertion that ‘‘Tully’s Offices says that the Capitol that 
Czesar was stabbed in was Rome,”’ Carbee replies, ‘‘ Impute the gross 
mistake to the fault of the author.”’ ‘This fixes the date of Shake- 
speare’s play to 1600. ‘The diversity of authorship is shown in the 
spellings, Villiers III, i, and Veleires I, i; V, i. One of the actors 
was called Sim Clark. 

1600, June rgth.—Chettle and Day receive ten shillings in earnest 
of ‘*a book.” 

All the preceding plays were acted at the Rose by the Admiral’s 
men ; those next following at the Fortune. 

1601, January 29th, February roth, March roth.— Haughton and 
Day received five pounds for Zhe Second Part of the Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green, with the end of Thomas Stroud, otherwise called The 
Second Part of Thomas Stroud; but they did not get full payment 
of the one pound still due till May 5th, after the play had been acted. 
Mr. Bullen’s statement of their getting an extra ‘‘ bonus”’ or ‘‘ honor- 
arium”’ is entirely mistaken. 

1601, May 2ist, July 18th, 25th, 30th. —Day and Haughton receive 
six pounds for Zhe Third Part of Thomas Stroud. 

1601, April 4th, May 2nd, 21st, August 5th, 11th, 26th, September 
1st. — Day, Haughton, and Smith receive six pounds, fifteen shillings 
for Zhe Conquest of the West Indies. Henslow laid out over fifteen 
pounds in properties. 

1601, May 2oth, June 4th, 6th, 8th.— Day and Houghton receive 
five pounds in full for Szx Yeoman of the West. 

1601, July 4th, 14th, September 31st, October 1st, November gth, 
29th. — Day and Houghton receive five pounds in full for Friar Rush 
and the Proud Woman of Antwerp. 

1601, c. July 13th.— Day borrowed of Henslow two sums of two 
shillings each. 

1601, July 30th, September 3rd, 11th.— Haughton and Day re- 
ceive four pounds in part payment of Zhe Second part of Thomas 
Dough. No first part known. 

1602, May 4th, 23rd, 28th.— Day receives five pounds in full for 
The Bristol Tragedy. 1 have not seen Zhe Fair Maid of Bristol 
with which this has been conjecturally identified. 

1602, November 8th, 17th.—Day, Smith, and Hathaway receive 
eight pounds in full for 4s Merry as May Be; for the Court. 

1603, March 1st, 7th, r2th. — Day, Hathaway (and perhaps Smith) 
receive six pounds in full for Zhe Bosse [not Boast] of Billingsgate. 

The following plays were written for the Earl of Worcester’s players. 

1602. November 24th, 25th, December zoth, Hathaway, Day, 
Smith, ‘‘and the other poet’? (Query Wadeson) receive six pounds in 
full for The Black Dog of Newgate. 
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1603, January 7th, roth, 16th, 19th. — The same poets receive seven 
pounds in full for Zhe French History of the Unfortunate General. 

1603, January 29th, February 3rd. —- The same poets received seven 
pounds in full for the second part of Zhe Black Dog of Newgate. 

1603, February 21st, 24th, 26th. —‘‘ The four poets”’ receive two 
pounds in full for additions to the play. 

1603, May gth.—Chettle and Day receive two pounds in earnest 
of a play ‘‘ wherein Shore’s wife is written.” 

After the reopening of the theatre in 1604 Day did not return to 
either the Admiral’s [then Prince Henry’s] nor Worcester’s [then 
Queen Anne’s] but wrote for the Revel’s Children the following plays. 

1605. Zhe Isle of Gulls, published 1606, founded on Sidney’s 
Arcadia. ‘The date is fixed by the allusions in the Prologue to Zas¢- 
ward, Westward and Northward Ho; WW, v, toa Trick to Catch the 
Old One ; IV, ii, to Al/ Fools. Clarke’s execution, November 1604, 
is also alluded to in the Prologue and Raleigh’s plot in II, v. 

1606, Autumn. — Law Tricks. The transference of the Michel- 
mas Term from Westminster to Winchester is alluded to in IV, ii, 
‘« Justice Slender”’ in I, i. The address shows that this play was a per- 
sonal satire. With the story of Lurdoand his wife compare Marston’s 
Fawn. Entered S. R. March 29th, 1609. 

1606—7. Christmas Humour out of Breath. By two authors. 
See address ‘‘to Signor Nobody.’’ ‘‘ Had it been all of one man’s 
getting.’’ Vobody and Somebody was entered March 12th, 1606, and 
this play April 12th, 1608, was acted by the Children of the King’s 
Revels. 

Day then left the Children’s Company. 

1607, June.— Zhe Travels of the Three English Brothers (the 
Shirleys.) On June 8th Nixon’s prose account was entered S. R.; on 
June 29th this play founded on it and hurriedly written by Day, Wil- 
kins and W. Rowley. It was published ‘‘ as now acted by her Majes- 
ty’s servants,’’ at the Curtain probably. Days’ share was scenes iii, 
xi, xii. 

1610, August 7th. — Zhe Mad Pranks of Mary Moll of the Bank- 
side by John Day, a prose tract was entered S. R. 

1619-20, January 15th.— Zhe Life and Death of Guy Earl of 
Warwick by Day and Decker was entered S. R. ‘This play was writ- 
ten for Durby’s men in 1601. See Annals of Dekker. 

1623, July 30th.—A French tragedy of the Bellman of Paris 
written by Dekker and Day for the Company of the Red Bull was 
licensed to the Prince’s men. 

1623, September 1oth.— Come See a Wonder a new play by Day 
was licensed to a company of Strangers; probably Dekker’s Wonder 
of a Kingdom. 

_ c. 1623, Not far from this date Zhe Noble Spanish Soldier, a rep- 
resentation of Zhe Spanish Fig, January 1602, by S. Rawley and 
Day was produced. 
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For all these 1623 plays see Annals of Dekker. Day’s Peregri- 
natic Scholastica has been printed from the MS. by Mr. Bullen. Date 
unknown. 

1654, April 8th.— Zhe Maiden’s Holiday was entered S. R. by 
Marlow and. Day. The MS. was one of those destroyed by J. War- 
burton’s cook. 

1641.— The Parliament of Bees was printed, but an earlier edi- 
tion must have existed, for Day died before 1640 when Tatham pub- 
lished an elegy on him. This ‘* Masque’’ consists of extracted 
scenes (from Zhe Wonder of a Kingdom, The Noble Soldier and per- 
haps other plays) ; rewritten and allegorically connected. 

In this review of Day’s career I‘have been able to supply little that 
is entirely new; and some difficulties still remain unsolved. On 
the other hand many inaccurate statements are for the first time cor- 
rected. Mr. Bullen’s Introduction to the corrected works which was 
hitherto the most complete statement of facts concerning Day will if 
compared bear me out in this statement. 


a J leay 


SHAKESPEARE SOCIETIES OF AMERICA: 
THEIR METHODS AND WORK. 


When the history of Shakespearian culture in America shall be 
written, it will be found that while American scholarship will compare 
with the best either of England or Germany, and while the American 
drama, as yet unequally developed, has many merits peculiarly its 
own, that the American Shakespeare Society is an almost unknown feat- 
ure, and certainly one that is sadly undeveloped. And yet, after all, 
such a condition of affairs should not be affirmed as characteristic of 
America only, for it is a significant fact that with the exception of the 
Deutsche Gesallschaft, Shakespeare Societies have never obtained a 
brilliant or lasting success anywhere. Nor is the reason hard to find, 
for the large societies start out with too extravagant programmes, the 
members weary of constant payments and small returns, and the un- 
fortunate organization is apt to come to an untimely end with a large 
debt of unfulfilled promises. The small societies are proportionally 
much more successful; their programmes are brief, but they usually 
do more than they have undertaken. It is much to be regretted that 
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these less ambitious organizations seldom leave a record of their do- 
ings in any accessible form, and any detailed account of them is, 
therefore, impossible. 

It is a question of great interest whether the smaller societies do 
not, on the whole, exercise a greater influence on the development of 
the Shakespeare culture in their own vicinity than do the greater ones 
in theirs. Even though they be composed of amateurs, of ladies and 
gentlemen whose knowledge of the higher criticism is often the most 
limited, it must not be inferred that they are any the less an integral 
part of our Shakespeare growth. 

One of the most curious features concerning the geographical dis- 
tribution of Shakespeare Societies is that they usually flourish better 
in the towns than in the large cities. In the cities they have a fashion 
of gradually drifting into dining societies, while in the country, the 
absence of a first-class caterer prevents all such deviation from the 
path of duty. This is one reason why the country societies are, as a 
rule, more successful than city ones. The time of the members is 
less occupied, and they have less to distract their minds. In the city, 
on the other hand, it is seldom that a body of men can be got together 
who can spare the time for the thorough study of Shakespeare. And 
their failure is much more apt to be due to this cause than to a want 
of interest among its members. 

The country societies, notwithstanding their narrow field of work, 


and insignificant as is their place in the Shakespearian history of the 


country, are a very much more fruitful theme for study than are the 
city societies. One is impressed by the singular earnestness that per- 
vades all their deliberations. The arguments, it is true, are frequent- 
ly not profound, but they have the great merit of being thoroughly in 
earnest. It is interesting to note the various devices adopted for 
keeping up a healthful spirit of inquiry. An excellent idea is that of 
the Concord Club, of reading essays on the work selected from the 
choicest standard literature. Many of the papers read before the 
smaller clubs are of little value to any save their authors. All club 
writers may not agree with this statement, but that it is the truth, no 
one whose lot it has been to read many of these documents will dis- 
pute. It is, therefore, a great step in advance when a club has the 
moral courage to boldly admit the inability — not in the least discred- 
itable —to perform first-class original work, and settle down to instruct 
its members by the reading of the best literature on the subject, a lit- 
erature that while it is possible it may some day be excelled, is vastly 
superior to any that could be produced by the majority of the mem- 
bers of our Shakespeare Societies. 

Another feature, although one that cannot be as universally recom- 
mended as that just discussed, is the including of the study of authors 
other than Shakespeare in the work of the society. In a small town, 
without a good library, and particularly without a collection of Shake- 
spearian books, the essays on Shakespeare, let the enthusiasm of the 
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students be what it may, will become most surprisingly thin and drawn 
out. It is, therefore, just as well, perhaps, to introduce another au- 
thor, for although Shakespeare’s ideas are seemingly inexhaustable; 
another writer will produce a change in the discussion that will be 
quite as valuable in exciting interest and in fostering study, as the 
works of Shakespeare himself. The plan is only to be recommended 
where there is lack of libraries of reference, for there is very much 
more in Shakespeare than any Shakespeare club has ever yet got out 
of him, or is likely to get out of him for some years to come, and it 
is, therefore, a waste of time to study another author when there is 
abundance of material already in hand. 

A word of caution should be added. Whoever be the author adopt- 
ed to alternate with Shakespeare in the deliberations of the society, 
it should be made an invariable rule never to select a contemporary. 
Few amateur societies can study Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
intelligently, and if, by chance, Bacon should be the author selected, 
we will no longer have our happy, joyous students of Shakespeare, 
but an assembly of angry, acrimonious arguers upon a subject upon 
which they will probably never agree, be the arguments ever so con- 
vincing and presented with that peculiar vigor for which country de- 
bating societies are noted. 

A rather incongruous element is introduced in some societies by 
varying the monotony of Shakespeare with studies of foreign lands. 
Where the interest is not very strong such a plan may be resorted to 
in order to hold the club together, but while it is an admirable idea 
in a general literary club, it is somewhat out of place in a society 
dedicated to Shakespeare. 

As for the methods of work, they vary almost as much as the soci- 
eties themselves. Some give most of their time to the elocution of 
the plays. The Rufus Adams Class of Philadelphia is an excellent 
example of what may be done in this line. Each member is,.required 
to have acquired a considerable proficiency in orthoepy and reading. 
A critic for each of these branches is appointed for each meeting, 
and under their guidance a play is both read and recited until it has 
all been recited. ‘This club is the outgrowth of a School of Oratory,. 
and its methods are, therefore, more developed than is the case with 
reading-clubs. 

One of the most popular plans in vogue among the reading clubs 
— that is to say those who read the plays, rather than study them — is 
that of assigning the parts, and hence giving more life and variety 
to the evening’s work. Many clubs, indeed, give more time and at- 
tention to this feature than to any other portion of their work. Even 
so learned a body as the Old Cambridge Shakespeare Association, a 
club whose membership includes men of such eminence as the Rev. 
H. N. Hudson, Prof. W. J. Rolfe, Profs. G. M. Lane, J. M. Pierce, 
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and Louis Dyce of Harvard, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. Geo. Z. 
Gray, Rev. C. H. Hall, Prof. C. E. Fay, of Tufts College, and the 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Holland, has for its chief aim the reading of the 
plays by parts. 

It often happens that a young society starts out with a programme 
that is beyond the capacity of its members to carry out with even 
moderate success. A club of young men in Philadelphia, who styled 
themselves the New Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, is a case in 
point. This organization was remarkably successful for the first year, 
but in the second, when more ambitious plans were proposed, it had 
dissolved almost before the members were aware of it. This is 
not the only danger of young clubs. ‘Too great care cannot be 
taken to guard against internal differences. An exceptionally severe 
critique of a member’s best work will often lay the seed of discord that 
will eventually end in the break-up of the society. The office of Critic 
is the least enviable one that can be bestowed upon any member. The 
Critic very often knows no more about the subject he criticises than 
does the writer of the essay himself. And it is scarcely too much to 
say that unless a competent critic can be secured, one who has at least 
a fair knowledge of Shakespeare and Shakespearian literature, the office 
had best be abolished. ‘The office, if properly filled, is often an un- 
pleasant one, and many a society has been dissolved by the well-meant 
attempts of an over-zealous critic. 

There are several societies whose membership is exclusively com- 
posed of ladies. There is, of course, little difference in plan between 
them and those composed of both ladies and gentlemen, or of gentle- 
men only. A peculiar feature of several should, however, be noted ; 
the memorizing of short passages. And these exercises give a very 
fair idea of the effect a drama has upon a student, when the passages 
to be quoted are limited to the favorite ones of each individual. 

Such are the general principles underlying the conduct of the Shake- 
speare societies in this country. Very much less can be said of their 
individual history. The country is dotted with clubs who all have a 
certain influence in their own districts, but who are unknown beyond 
their own townships. But three clubs have made a permanent record 
of their doings in print. ‘The Wheeling Shakespeare Club, founded in 
October, 1874, issued a small pamphlet of some seventy-two pages in 
the spring of the following year.* It contained in addition to the ad- 
dress of the President, Mr. W. Leighton, Jr., at the club’s first 
dinner, a programme of the exercises at the former meetings, and a 
photograph of the members. After five meetings the club arranged to 
meet weekly at Weisel Institute Hall, and formally organized with 

* Proceedings of the Shakspeare Club of Wheeling; with the Address delivered 
Friday Evening, April 23d, 1875, by William Leighton, Jr., President of the Club. 
Wheeling: Lewis Baker & Co. 1875. 
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Mr. Leighton as President, and Mr. W. A. List, Treasuer. The 
membership was limited to twenty-five. The exercises consisted 
chiefly of the reading of the plays in parts, and—a feature not to be 
overlooked, —an Annual Dinner. Unfortunately the club has dis- 
banded within a year or so. The interest in the readings diminished, 
and the members, business men, all of them, had little time for more 
thorough study, and hence the inevitable result. While the small 
pamphlet containing Mr. Leighton’s address is the only official publi- 
cation of the society, the cultured President has published a small 
volume composed chiefly of addresses before the club in 1875, 1877, 
and 1879, entitled A Sketch of Shakespeare.* 

It is somewhat singular that Philadelphia should have produced no 
less than two societies that have made a permanent record in print, of 
their doings. Of these the elder and more important is the Shakspere 
Society of Philadelphia, now presided over by Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness. This society is the oldest in the United States, having been 
founded in 1852. About 1864 it published a very small pamphlet con- 
taining a brief statement of its origin and a list of the plays read up to 
that time. Shortly after, in 1866 the society published its celebrated 
Notes on the Tempest,t+ which has long been regarded as one of the 
most important contributions to the literature of the play. The pub- 
lication of these notes was undertaken solely for the interest of the 
members themselves, and they were never intended to have an extended 
circulation. In fact, only sixty copies were printed, and it is now very 
scarce. The notes consist chiefly of textual emendations, all possible 
sources of information were ransacked for material, and it is.this, rather 
than their originality, that gives them their value. An exhaustive 
bibliography of the play is included, and several extended notes by 
the Dean, Mr. A. I. Fish, and Prof. G. A. Allen. The JVofes is the 
only publication of any Shakespeare society in America that is of 
lasting value. This society, from its origin, has taken especial pride 
in its bills of fare, of which a number are printed every year for pri- 
vate distribution. They form an interesting series, and display great 
ingenuity, even though, as has sometimes been the case, the dishes are 
made to conform to the quotations, rather than the quotations to the 
dishes. 

In January, 1875, the Crescent Literary Society began the publica- 
tion of a small, eight-page paper called the Literary Gem. Two 
pages of each number were set aside for the use of the Philadelphia 
Shakespeare Society, No. 2, a much younger organization than the 
elder body. The society published articles by its members on the 
— of Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s Heroines, Shylock, Mr. Jephson 

A Sketch of Shakespeare. By William Leighton. Wheeling: Stanton and 
Dav enport. 1879. ° 


+ Notes of Studies on THE TEMPEST; Minutes of the Shakspere Society of 
Philadelphia for 1864-65. Privately printed for the Society in 1866. 
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as a Commentator, Isabella, Caliban, Shakespeare and Cervantes, The 
Drama, and the Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy. In addition, a 
series ot Notes on Zhe Tempest was begun. With its sixth issue the 
paper was discontinued, and thus ended the first attempt at a Shake- 
speare journal. ‘The society, it should be noted, has happily survived 
its official organ, and is still flourishing. It is the most successful so- 
ciety of young men.we have. 

Such is the only too brief record of the work of the Shakespeare 
societies in this country. We have no thoroughly first class society, 
although there are several that could form a good nucleus of one. 
The most promising society in America is the Montreal Shakespeare 
Club. Its members are not only able to do good work, but they do 
it, and its proceedings are characterized by an earnestness of purpose 
that is wanting in similar organizations in the United States. ‘The 
Society is young, and, fortunately for it, before the enthusiasm of its 
members has had time to cool, a rival has appeared, a rival that 
aspires not only to be the leading society on this side of the Atlantic, 
but to be the leader of American Shakespearian thought. It is the 
Shakespeare Society of New York, and the Canadian club must look 
sharply after its laurels if it would not see another take the place to 
which both by age and good work it would seem entitled. 

The Shakespeare Society of New York, though it is now scarcely 
six months old, has already made a name for itself. Its object, 
as defined by its constitution, is ‘‘to promote the knowledge and 
study of the works of William Shakespeare and the Shakespear- 
ian and Elizabethan Drama.’’ This is the key-note of its work, 
and is, perhaps, that part of the constitution that is most open to 
comment. Its wording shows that there is a distinction between the 
works of William Shakespeare and the Shakespearian drama that is 
not known by the uninitiated or, at least, is not recognized by them. 
The phrase is broad enough to cover both the Shakespearian and 
Baconian schools, and it was doubtless so intended, but it is a question 
of grave moment whether the Baconian question has a legitimate place 
in the discussions of a Shakespeare society. A limited amount can be 
tolerated, but there is great danger of its being overdone. The 
Shakespeare Society of New York does not, naturally enough, aspire 
to be known as a Baconian organization, but this clause of the consti- 
tution has made an opening that cannot be too carefully guarded. 

A very odd claim has been made for the society, that it is the only 
one in the country having a constitution. A constitution is not an 
essential element in a successful Shakespeare club, but both the Old 
Cambridge Association and the Rufus Adams Class have constitutions 
and should be given due credit for them. ‘The New York Society is 
certainly the only incorporated Shakespearian society in America, but 
this is, at the best, a very doubtful advantage. However, its consti- 
tution is entitled to careful examination not only because it is the 
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latest attempt in this line, but because it has been prepared with the 
greatest care. 

The membership of the society is limited to gentlemen,—a singular 
limitation for a body permitting the discussion of the Baconian theory, 
a theory that originated with a woman, and whose most zealous and 
most learned advocate at the present time is also a woman. ‘They are 
divided into three classes, Resident, non-Resident, and Honorary. 
In the words of the constitution, the former ‘‘ shall be residents of the 
State of New York, and entitled to vote for officers of this organiza- 
tion under its Act of Incorporation; non-Resident members shall be 
such gentlemen residing outside of the State of New York, but within 
the limits of the United States, South America, or Canada, who shall 
pay the initiation fee and annual dues provided by the By-Laws to be 
paid by Resident members, and shall enjoy every privilege accorded 
to Resident members except voting for officers. Honorary members 
shall be such members resident in Europe as may have contributed 
valuable material to the study or literature of Shakespeariana.”’ 

The limitations of this clause are decidedly artificial. There is no 
reason why a ‘‘gentleman’”’ residing just five miles within the State 
line of New Jersey should be excluded from the privilege of voting, 
while one living two hundred miles away from New York but in the 
state can doso. Neither is there any reason why the Shakespearians 
of Mexico and Central America should be excluded from the benefits 
accruing to its members. It is true, unfortunately, that Shakespeare 
is little studied in these regions, but the dramas certainly receive as 
much attention there as in the wilds of Patagonia, the inhabitants of 
which, it will be observed, are eligible to membership upon the pay- 
ment of acertain set sum. Aside from this, however, it is a serious 
fault that the membership of the society depends solely upon one’s 
ability to pay the dues. As the constitution now reads, membership 
does not imply any special knowledge, Shakespearian or other. And 
yet there is no doubt but that it should. The rapid growth of 
specialism in literature has already produced a class of men among 
whom a Shakespeare society could be formed of which the member- 
ship would be deemed a high honor. The section relative to 
Honorary membership, while probably designed to provide for this 
contingency, really does not do so, for it limits them to residents of 
Europe, denying this high honor to the scholars of America and of 
the other continents of the Old World. Surely we have scholars in 
this country that would honor the Shakespeare Society of New York 
by permitting their names to be placed upon its honorary list, and 
there is more than one scholar resident in Asia and in Australia whose 
name would confer equal distinction upon it. The effect of the 
drawing of this narrow line around its honorary members has been 
overlooked by the originators of the society, but it is to be trusted 
that an early amendment to the constitution will obviate this defect. 
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Of the remaining clauses there is little that requires criticism. 
They contain, in fact, but one feature that may not be found in 
similar documents all the world over, and this is placing of the 
management of the society exclusively in the hands of the officers. 
Both the Executive and Publication Committees are composed of the 
President, the First and Second Vice Presidents, the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian. These gentlemen have, of course, the 
interests of the society most at heart, but it would add more life to its 
active management were these Committees open to the other members. 

Such is the basis on which this the youngest and most ambitious of 
our Shakespeare societies proposes to work. It is not perfect, but its 
faults are such as may be easily remedied. It is yet too soon to criti- 
cise its work ; it has not been in operation long enough to indicate its 
general trend. Yet if one were to draw an unbiased conclusion from the 
first publications,* it is that the Baconian theory is receiving more atten- 
tion than it should in a Shakespearian society. There is, in truth, no 
outspoken argument for Bacon, but there is, nevertheless, an under- 
current of Baconian thought that may have the unfortunate effect of 
putting would-be members unwarrantedly on their guard. The officers 
of the society are actuated by a genuine intention that it shall be 
essentially neutral on the question of the authorship of the dramas, 
and to this end have inserted in each volume a resolution of the 
Executive Committee to the effect that ‘‘in order that the papers 
printed under the authority of this society may be of the highest 
character, and of value from all standpoints, the society does not 
stand pledged as responsible for the opinions expressed or conclusions 
arrived at in the said papers, but considers itself only responsible in 
so far as it certifies by its Imprimatur that it considers them as original 
contributions to Shakespearian study, and as showing upon their face 
care, labur and research.’’ Very good; but still one wishes for more 
responsibility and less Bacon. 

Mr. Guernsey’s paper is an elaborate and scholarly attempt to prove 
that ‘‘in Hamlet can be found allusions and statements showing the 
most thorough and complete knowledge of the canon and statute law 
of England relating to the burial of suicides that has ever been 
written.’”’ The paper shows much conscientious care and extensive 
research, but the writer would give the author of the dramas credit for 
an amount of knowledge that is really not at all remarkable. He has 
done no more than show that Shakespeare was familiar with facts that 
every one knew at that time, and far from this knowledge being 
unusual, it would have been strange, indeed, had the poet been unac- 
quainted with these details of Canon Law. The paper is, however, 


* Ecclesiastical Law in HAMLET; The Burial of Ophelia. By R. S. Guern- 
sey. New York: The Shakespeare Society of New York (Brentano Bros., New 
York, Washington, and Chicago), 1885. 

Venus and Adonis. A Study in Warwickshire Dialect. By Appleton Morgan. 22. 
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a genuine addition to Shakespearian literature, and it speaks well for 
the subsequent work of the society that its publications have been 
begun with so meritorious a number. 

The same unqualified praise cannot be awarded to Paper No. 2, Mr. 
Morgan’s study of Venus and Adonis. Mr. Morgan is a gentleman 
of high attainments who has the misfortune to be known chiefly as a 
Baconian. The charge is, in large measure, unjust; he is not a 
Baconian, but he is not a Shakespearian. His opinion on the author- 
ship of the dramas is that one ‘‘ will be careful not to be too certain 
of anything.’’ While, then, it is not right to call him a Baconian, 
the present volume does not do away with the impression that he is 
one. Heargues that Venus and Adonis—the work of all others that is 
universally conceded to be Shakespeare’s own—was ‘‘ written either in 
Warwickshire or very soon after its author left that country [county ?} 
for the great city;”’ the country lad’s English was exclusively of the 
Warwickshire dialect, English not being taught in the schools, and 
therefore if Shakespeare wrote the poem, it must be filled with the 
dialect. Mr. Morgan’s authorities, however, have given him but one 
Warwick phrase, ‘‘The urchin snouted boar,’’ and hence he con- 
cludes :— 

I.—That the Shakespeare Works are a storehouse of Elizabethan English in all 
of its many varieties and variations, its dictions, vernaculars and dialects, from the 
most refined, splendid and courtly to the rudest and crudest; and, therefore, are 
more likely to be of composite origin than exclusively monographs. 

I1.—That the poem Venus and Adonis is apparently the monograph of a poet 
able to confine himself to the most refined, most splendid and courtliest of these 


dictions, and to resist any temptation of vicinage, hereditary or contemporary 
corruptions. 


I1].—That, to quote the words of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, it is better “never to 
be too certain of anything” in matters Shakespearian. 


It is obvious that such conclusions are proper in a Baconian society 
rather than in a Shakespearian one. It is not within our province to 
criticise the author’s general argument, but many such papers would 
be likely to prevent any Shakespearian from enrolling himself in the 
society, and if it would succeed, it must exercise greater conservatism 
in the selection of papers. The society is young and ambitious, but 
it must take a decided stand on the question of authorship. Sooner 
or later it will have to do so, and the sooner the better. The 
Baconians now stand further from the Shakespearians than they have 
ever done, and the breach is widening every day. It is scarcely 
possible that such incongruous elements can be combined in one body, 
and the attempt of the Shakespeare Society of New York to do so, 
well meant though it be, and carefully designed as it is, cannot be 
regarded with favor. The society has, however, our best wishes for 
its success, and we will study its future progress with much interest. 

; j..¥. 4s 
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Green. London, 1857 (1882). 4to. 
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[It having been found advisable to publish the Zopzca/ Jndex more rapidly than 
is possible in the pages of a Magazine, its issue in this form will cease with the pres- 
ent installment. — Ep. SHAKESPEARIANA. ] 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS. 


[Correspondents and Contributors in guoting from Shakespeare's plays should cite not only 
the acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines 
should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition. 


«SINGLE BOND.” 


In SHAKESPERIANA for February, 1884 (Vol. I, page 125), ‘‘An In- 
quirer ’’ points out that the phrase ‘‘ single bond ”’ in Shylock’s prop- 
osition to Antonio (Merchant of Venice I, iii, 144), 


Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond, 


is cited by Mr. F. F. Heard in his ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Lawyer ”’ (p. 67) 
as an instance of Shakespeare’s use of legalisms, whereas the strictly 
legal meaning of the term ‘‘single bond”’ isa bond without a condt- 
tion, t. e., without any fenalty. I have waited tosee an answer to ‘‘ An 
Inquirer’s”’ query, because, although my own mind was made up, I 
was curious to see how the matter would strike others. I had already 
(SHAKESPERIANA, January, 1884, p. 86) expressed my own conviction 
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that the Merchant of Venice was one of the Shakespeare plays Not writ- 
ten by a lawyer, and so refrained from further demonstration. But, 
as no answer to that query appears, I recur to it. The bond proposed 
by Shylock and executed before an officer by Antonio was not ‘‘a 
single bond,”’ technically speaking. If it had been, the play would 
have stopped right there, and there would have been no necessity for 
either court scene or Miss Portia’s periods, or her harsh and inequita- 
ble handling of poor Shylock, who would have simply taken his 
principal and gone, as he offered to do when he discovered the entire 
court packed against him, and ‘‘the learned Bellario’’ —instead of a 
second Daniel—a Jeffreys, Scroggs, and an unreasonable young woman 
all rolled into one. 

Mr. Heard’s note on the matter is taken verdatim from Lord Camp- 
bell’s book (Appleton’s edition, p. 59). Both gentlemen, while de- 
fining the term ‘‘single bond ’’ correctly, inadvertently imply that it 
is correctly employed in the text. To me the use of the term is only 
another bit of evidence that no lawyer or lawyer’s clerk ever revised 
the MS., or had an opportunity to remove the bad law and manifest 
inequity of Portia’s eloquent performances. By making Shylock use 
the word ‘‘ single’’ in its simpler sense, the writer evidently intended 
to make the Jew express his confidence either that Antonio would 
repay the borrowed money without a surety, or that the ‘‘strict law of 
Venice’’ was powerful enough to restore him at least his principal—a 
confidence, I need not add, in both cases badly misplaced. 


New York. APPLETON MorGan. 


{The Editor of NoTes AND QuERIEs wishes to state that he does not endorse 
Mr. Morgan’s arguments, nor his strange misappreciation of Portia. ] 





HOW SHAKESPEARE’S SKULL WAS STOLEN. 


The Portraits of Shakespeare by Mr. J. Parker Norris has an excel- 
lent Bibliography in addition to its great value as a store-house of all 
that is known about the supposed Portraits of Shakespeare. There is, 
however, one error—a very small one, but worth correcting—as to 
the authorship of the pamphlet How Shakespeare's Skull was Stolen. 
Its author ingeniously evaded detection by the following lines when 
the narrative first appeared in Zhe Argosy of October 1879: 


Should you enquire “ Pray, Sir, what particle 
Of truth pertains to this strange article ?” 

It needs perhaps some little tact 

To trace the ficton in the fact : 

For what is fact, and what is fiction 

I must refer you to its diction. 
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‘The world is with him who writes,'’ and five years afterward a 
note in the same hahd writing accidently came into my hands (Janu- 
ary 1884) and later in the same year (May 1884) another note prov- 
ing that the author was the Rev. C. J. Langston, the Vicar of Beoley, 
near Redditch, England. The original article-in Zhe Argosy was ex- 
tended and published as a pamphlet in 1884. 


FILLONGLEY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. Sam: TIMMINS, 





ADDITIONAL ERRORS IN MRS. COWDEN-CLARKE’S 
CONCORDANCE. 


In addition to the errors in Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance 
pointed out in SHAKESPEARINA for April, 1885, (p. 192) and in the 
number for July 1885, (p. 351) the following have been sent me by a 
correspondent who does not wish to have his name disclosed : 

Hairs. — ‘‘ Had all his hairs been lives’ is credited to Hamlet 
instead of Othello. ° 

Minutes. —‘‘ With us to watch the minutes of the night.’’ — Ham- 
let, I, i, 29, omitted. 

Stones. —‘*Stones have been known to move.’ — Macéeth, III, 
iv, 124, omitted. 

Thrift. — ‘Inclined to thrift.”.— Zimon of Athens, 1, i, 118, 
omitted. 

J. PaRKER Norris. 





‘¢ BRAKES OF ICE.” 


On further consideration it appears simpler to explain ‘‘ brakes ’’ in 
the sense in which Jonson uses it in the lines already cited : 


Look on the false and cunning man,— 

what ways he proves 

To gain upon his belly: and at last 

Crush’d in the snaky éra%es that he had past. 





‘« brakes’ —coverts, shrouding places, the hidden ways that, snake- 
like, the false and cunning man proves upon his belly. So: 


Some run from érakes of vice and answer none, 


i.e., some escape from hiding places of vice and give account, or sat- 
isfaction, for not one vice. Jonson’s lines are paralleled by Corde- 
lia’s speech (Lear, I. ii, emended): 


Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides, 
Who cover faults at last them shame derides. 
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They are more fully illustrated at the close of the third Act of the 
present Play — (emended) : 
. Twice treble shame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and let his grow. 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
How may likeness wade in crimes, 
Masking practice on the times. 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things! 


The above explanation renders the change of ‘‘from”’ to through un- 
necessary. ‘The expression ‘‘ answer none’’ seems to have proved a 
stumbling-block to some ; ‘‘ answer’’ is fully explained by ‘‘ answer- 
iyg one foul wrong.’’ (II, ii, 103) already cited; and ‘‘ none” = 
not one is frequently found in Shakespeare. 


LONDON. B. Gort KINNEAR. 


HAMLET, I, i, 19. 


Horatio’s natural, if slightly humorous, words, <‘ A piece of him,”’ 
as he gives his hand to Bernardo on the dark platform have caused 
great difficulty to our commentators. Tschischwitz and Moltke with 
true German subtlety give the passage a philosophical meaning. 
Those, however, who are content with the natural meaning of the pas- 
sage, may be glad to put a reference to the following passage from 
Fletcher’s Zwo Noble Kinsmen (II, i) at the side of their text. Pal- 
aman and Arcite appear at the window of their prison. The jailor 
and his daughters are in the garden. The jailor remarks, ‘‘ Look, 
yonder they are! this is Arcite looks out.’’ The daughter replies 
‘¢No, sir, no; that’s Palaman: Arcite’s the lover of the twain: you 
may perceive a part of him.” 

The following passage from Zhierry and Theodoret (Beaumont and 
Fletcher) III, 1, is very much in the spirit of Horatio’s bantering an- 
swer to Bernardo’s inquiry : 

Enter De Vitry.] 

Bawdher. De Vitry, I take it? 
Vitry. All that’s left of him. 
MONTREAL. R. W. BooDLe. 





‘‘LOOKS”’ OR ‘*BOOKS” IN SONNET XXIII. 


O let my /ooks be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 

More than that tongue that more hath more express’d. 
O learn to read what silent love hath writ; 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 
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Dowden, in his edition of the Sonnets, follows the original in print- 
ing ‘‘books,’’ and is followed by Rolfe in his later edition. 

Dowden in his notes on this Sonnet quotes analagous passages 
from the plays and also refers to Sonnet xciii but does not mention 
the following from Zucrece, 99-102, which seems decisive in favor of 
“¢looks : ”’ 

But she, that never cop’d with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies, 

Writ in the glassy margents of szch books. 


But is there not sufficient evidence to be found in the Sonnet itself, 
that ‘‘looks’’ is the correct reading? 


And dumb /resagers of my speaking breast. 


While spoken words generally precede the written, the contrary 
would have to be assumed if we regard ‘‘ books”’ as ‘‘ presagers,’’ but 
if we consider a book as an ultimate expression of thought, it could in 
no sense be a presager. 

But ‘‘ presager’’ is used as meaning ‘‘looks”’ in Venus and Adonis 
lines 451-466. 

Once more the ruby-color’d portal open’d 
Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 
* * * * 


This 7//-presage advisedly she marketh ; 
Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth, 
* * * x 


Or like the deadly bullet of a gun 

His meaning struck her ere Ais words begun. 
And at his ook she falleth flatly down 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth. 


Also, a ‘‘book”’ might ‘‘ plead for love,’’ but although the poet in 
Sonnet lxix makes tongues go outside their function ‘‘ By seeing further 
than the eye hath shown,” this might be permitted the unruly mem- 
ber while denied a ‘‘book;’’ which is next required, in accordance 
with the usual reading, to ‘‘look for recompense’’:— but this is the 
office of a lover’s eye. 


Steevens gives a decided preference to “ Jooks” instead of “ do0ks,” because “the 
eloquence of looks would be more in unison with Love’s fine wit, and much more 
poetical.” As if Shakespeare could have said that his /ooks looked for recompense! 
Massey—p. 124, 


But compare Sonnet cxxxix: 
Wound me not with thine eve but with thy tongue; 
x * * x 


Let me excuse me: Ah, my love well knows 
Her pretty /ooks have been mine enemies; 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain, 

Kill me outright with /oo4s and rid my pain. 


are here equivalent to ‘‘ eyes.’’ 
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O learn to read what silent love hath writ. 


Why should it be necessary for the highly-gifted youth of the Sonnets 
to learn to read a book? 


Thou art as fair in £vow/ledye as in hue. 


Says the poet of him in Sonnet Ixxxii, and his knowledge probably 
included not only reading but writing and arithmetic, if he were 
Southampton, or Pembroke : 


What sz/ent love hath writ. 


Our poet does not meet the exigencies of his verse by using unmean- 
ing words. His love is ‘‘silent’’ because it speaks only in his eyes. 


To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 
Is this mind-twisting line applicable to the reading of a book”’ ? 


When first your eye I eyed. 
(Sonnet IV.) 


The poet’s love is ‘‘ writ in the glassy margents of such books”’ and 
there it must be read. 

A half-childish wish to have Shakespeare appear to speak of his own 
‘*books’’ seems to be the only reason for retaining this word. 


CHICAGO. 1: oe 


[The above note was submitted to Mr. Rolfe, who writes as follows: 


I am too busy at present to reply to this ‘special pleading’ in behalf of what seems to me a 
needless emendation. Our business is to 7w¢erpret Shakespeare if we can, of tinker him, and in this 
case I think he can be explained. If Zooks were in the original this note of J. G. B.’s would be 
perhaps a satisfactory defence of it, but it does not convince me that we ought to meddle with the 
text as it has come down to us.—Ep. N. & Q.] 


THE DRAMA. 


The Dramatic Season has now opened, and gost of the American 
companies are on their travels. It promises to be an unusually brill- 
iant one. There is no manager that has not expended more on his 
preparations than he has ever done in years past. The lessons taught 
by Mr. Irving, and the experience gained by the ill success of Mme. 
Ristori have been fully appreciated, and there probably have never 
been greater and better opportunities to study Shakespeare on the 
stage than will be presented during this season. It is not to be 
denied that there are greater actors than will grace the American 
boards this year, but it is doubtful if there have ever been so many of 
so even and fair a merit before the American public. And it may 
also be safely affirmed that there never was a time when the public 
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was better prepared to be benefited by the revival of Shakespeare’s 
works or to criticise them justly. It would, indeed, be the height of 
folly to argue that Shakespeare is now at the zenith of his popularity. 
The history of Shakespearian criticism would alone forbid such a, 
statement, if -it were not equally true that we have still much to learn 
about the great poet and his work. It is on this point that the 
Shakespearians and non-Shakespearians come in violent contact, the 
former contending that the vast well of Shakespearian thought is inex- 
haustable, while the latter hold. that it has long since run dry, and 
that the chief effect of modern criticism is to pump ideas into Shake- 
speare, rather than to draw inspiration from him. The judicious 
critic, however, though denouncing this as absurd, will certainly 
maintain that while Shakespeare is not inexhaustable, he is very far 
from being exhausted. His superiority as a dramatic teacher will 
always remain uncontested. 

As for the critical ability of the American audience, it does not, 
perhaps, vary much from that of the typical English audience. But 
this has, it should be remembered, advanced very much of late years. 
Indeed, both nations are now better able to appreciate a Shakespearian 
play than they were fifty years ago. But one need not be a Shake- 
spearian to criticise a Shakespearian revival and the increased knowl- 
edge of our audiences is due not so much, perhaps, to the increase 
of Shakespearian knowledge—although that has been a powerful ad- 
junct—as to the general increase of culture, literary, dramatic and 


artistic, among the masses. 


* 
* OK 


At last we have a Shakespearian revival that will compare favorably 
with the most gorgeous productions of Henry Irving and of the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield. Robson & Crane’s production of Zhe Comedy of 
Errors is certainly the finest thing yet done in this line in America. 
From the introductory panoramic tableau showing the shipwreck 
described by A‘geon to the closing scene in the vale of execution with 
its wonderful sunset and moonlight, the audience is held entranced 
with a succession of views that are the most elaborate yet seen upon 
the Shakespearian stage in this country. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded the popular actors who have undertaken this production, and 
it would be unjust to “offer less to Mr. Thompson for the care with 
which he has mounted the play. 

The Odeum of Ephesus—the opening scene—was one of marvel- 
ous grandeur. Through the columns supporting the dome of the 
apartment the city was visible in the distance. The Duke was seated 
on his throne to the right, while behind him stood the lictors with 
their fasces. The prisoner, guarded by the executioner, stood in front 
of him, and the background was filled in with additional guards and 
white-robed Senators. The subsequent scenes—the Market Place, the 
Gynecceum, the House of Antipholus, Phryne’s Villa, the Jeweler’s 
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Shop, Adriana’s Chamber, the Rock-Cut Church of the Early Chris- 
tians—differed from each other only in gorgeousness and the exqui- 
site care bestowed upon them. Yet the palm of excellence must be 
awarded to the picture of the Port and Docks of Ephesus. The 
front of the stage is occupied by the pier, while the harbor opens out 
in the background. The rabble is discovered, and after a hymn to 
Artemis, a procession of splendidly apparelled priests enters to receive 
the statue of the goddess, which is brought to the pier in a galley 
under sail. With swinging censors and other religious rites~the pro- 
cession departs, and the curtain falls upon one of the finest and richest 
spectacles ever seen upon the stage. 

From the scenery of this magnificent production, to the actors and 
the acting there is a great step. The mechanical make-up of the 
play necessarily centres the attention upon it rather than upon the 
acting. Not that the acting is not good, but simply that it is over- 
powered by the elaborate setting in which it is placed. The play 
itself is partly accountable for this,-as there is no call for the exercise 
of great passion such as is required in so many of the Shakespeare 
dramas. Messrs. Robson and Crane are rather unequal Dromios, the 
former being unable to control his eccentricities of voice and of man- 
ner, the latter, therefore, is obliged to mimic him. ‘This feat, diffi- 
cult though it be, is successfully accomplished by Mr. Crane, and he 
deserves much credit for his performance. Miss Selina Fetter was an 
excellent Adriana, and Clarence Handysides as Antipholus of Syra- 
cuse, and William Harris as Antipholus of Ephesus did their parts 
with much discretion and earnestness. The other actors, though fair, 
call for no special comment. 

One word as to the liberties that have been taken with the text. 
Although the five acts have been condensed into three, the changes 
are not so great as to call forth any special comment. It is true that 
an entire scene (Phryne’s Villa) has been introduced from TZitu 
Andronicus, but as it was done that a ballet might be included, the 
inovation need not be sharply criticised. 


* 
* OK 


Mr. Thomas W. Keene is an actor whose robustness of manner has 
endeared him to the western heart. He is distinctly a western actor, 
and he has, seemingly without much difficulty, obtained a large and 
enthusiastic clientage in the west, and to-day he easily stands at the 
head of the western stage. A very brilliant season in Chicago calls 
for more than passing notice. Mr. Keene isnothing if not ambitious, 
and his portrayals of Hamlet, of Shylock, of Othello and of Rich- 
ard III, revealed all his weaknesses and strength, all his merits and de- 
ficiencies, and exhibited both the secret of his popularity in the west 
and his only tolerable success in the east. Mr. Keene is by nature 
melodramatic, and has devoted the greater part of his life to melo- 
dramatic parts, and it is a very serious question if it be wise for a man 
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to make the sudden changes he has made from melodrama to the trag- 
idies of Shakespeare. Mr. Keene, notwithstanding he has made so 
genuine an effort, cannot be said to have demonstrated the wisdom of 
such a change, and yet he has done so well, without achieving a brill- 
iant success, that it would be doing him a great injustice to say that 
he is not following the right path. 

Accepting Mr. Keene as an actor who means well, even if he does 
not always do well, his chief failing, the one most annoying to his au- 
dience, is, that no sooner has he corrected a fault in one place than a 
new one forthwith appears in a most unexpected quarter. He seems 
perfectly incapable of keeping a sharp watch upon all his deficiencies. 
But this is not all; his impersonations are characterized by an insuff- 
cient interpretation. He does not look sufficiently into the meaning 
of the text, and is thus apt to give undue prominence to many minor 
points, and to omit many of the finer ones. Adding to this his very 
ill-judged insertion in the text of vulgar jests it will be evident that 
Mr. Keene has still much to learn before he can take the high posi- 
tion on the stage to which his ambition would lead him. 

His individual impersonations exhibit a great variety of strength 
and weakness. His Richard III, is by all odds his best part, and is, 
on the whole, as good an interpretation of the character as is now to 
be found on the stage. His Othello is his least satisfactory part. : His 
Moor is small and mean, and has none of the grandeur and generosi- 
ty with which Shakespeare has drawn him. Much the same is to. be 
said of his Shylock, while his Hamlet, most unexpectedly, is fair. 


Mrrax. 





MISCELLANY. 


Col. Secombe will bring out a new Christmas book printed in col- 
ors entitled Miitary Misreadings of Shakespeare. 


Mr. W. J. Rolfe has made application for membership in the New 
York Shakespeare Society, and will be elected at the first meeting of 
the Society in October. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett has been invited to lecture before the Har- 


vard Shakespeare Club. He is also at work upon a life of Charlotte 
Cushman. 


Mr. Kelley, a young Chicago composer, has arranged Macbeth 
with incidental orchestral music. The work has been favorably criti- 
cised by those who have seen the score. 


The recent additons to the British Museum include a translation 
of the Zwo Gentlemen of Verona into Singhalese. It is arranged for 
he native stage by the insertion of verses to be sung in chorus. 
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M. Maurel, who has recently signed an engagement at the Paris 
Opéra Comique, will, among other parts, assume that of William 
Shakespeare in Ambroise Thomas’ Le Songe d’une Nuit d’ Eté. 


Ernesto Rossi visited Leipzig for the first time this summer, ap- 
pearing in Othello, Lear and Hamlet, in each one of which he scored 
a magnificent success. 


Messrs. Robson & Crane have issued a neat pamphlet descriptive of 
their revival of Zhe Comedy of Errors. It contains illustrations of 
seven of the scenes and a number of the characters, with a very full 
description of them. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ready for immediate issue a 
volume of papers by the late Richard Grant White, entitled Studies 
in Shakespeare. The book is chiefly made up of articles contributed 
by Mr. White tothe Atlantic Monthly. - 


In response to a number of inquiries we would say that Mr. Fran- 
cis Fearon’s. pamphlet Did Francis Bacon write Shakespeare ?—to 
which reference was made in a recent issue— may be obtained of 
Messrs. R. Banks & Son, Racquet Court, Fleet St., London. 


The Scientific American Supplement for September 12th, contains 
a very good view of the Shakespeare Memorial Tower, at Stratford-on- 
Avon. It shows the entrance to the gallery of the theatre, and the 
bridge which connects it with the library and picture-gallery. The 
picture is reproduced from the Building News. 


Prof. Dowden contributes a lengthy and appreciative notice to the 
Academy of August 15th, of the York Plays which Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith has recently edited for the first time from the MS. in Lord 
Ashburton’s library. These Plays, known as Mysteries, were per- 
formed on Corpus Christi Day. ‘Those included in the present work 
— numbering forty-eight— ‘‘ represent a period when the Sacred dra- 
ma had in large measure passed into the hands of laymen.’’ The MS. 
from which they were selected was probably made about 1430 or 1440, 
‘*but,”’ says Prof. Dowden ‘‘the date of their composition was nearly 
a hundred years earlier.” 


Messrs. Cassell & Co., announce a new and important work entitled 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United States, from 
the Days of David Garrick to the Present Time. It will be issued 
in four volumes and will be edited by Brander Matthews and Law- 
rence Hutton, and will contain contributions by eminent actors and 
actresses, as well as by the best known critics. Henry Irving, Edwin 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, W. J. Florence, Austin Dobson, Edward 
Eggleston, William Archer, Henry Norman, Walter Herries Pollock 
and many others have promised céoperation in the work, which prom- 
ises to be one of the most valuable additions to the history of the stage 
that has been made in late years. 
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Prof. Minto, in criticising Mr. Bullen’s edition of Middleton, in 
the Academy of August 23rd, lays particular stress upon the want of 
an argument prefixed to each play, or a table of the main action of 
the successive scenes, in his otherwise admirable volumes. £* Middle- 
ton’s plays,’’ he writes, ‘‘ being eminently acting plays, with a devel- 
opment suited to the stage and not to the study, are eminently diffi- 
cult to read. But, with a plan of the scenes to guide him, the gen- 
eral reader might be tempted to make the requisite effort to get full 
enjoyment of a scene here and there.’’ As for the general reader, 
the plots are so varied and intricate that it is difficult to place them 
correctly, and hence a table would save a great deal of time. 


Little is now being done by the Baconians in England. They are 
resting from the labors of past seasons, and are awaiting the publica- 
tion of Mr. Donnelly’s book before embarking in new undertakings. 
This gentleman is about to visit Europe, and will be warmly welcomed 
by his co-laborers there. Among the work already in progress how- 
ever, there may be mentioned the study of the annals and papers of 
the Pembroke and Montgomery families, upon which two Baconians 
of note are engaged. Others are collecting particulars with regard to 
the personal history and occupations of others of Bacon’s intimate 
friends and connections, especially in relation to their interest in the 
theatrical performances of the day. Others, again, are trying to 
trace the fate of Bacon’s large collection of books. The most im- 
portant work is that undertaken by Mrs. Henry Pott, who is engaged 
upon a Dictionary of all the Similes, Metaphors and Figurative Turns 
of Speech to be found in Bacon’s acknowledged works and Shake- 
speare. Already 2000 parallel figures illustrated by upwards of 
20,000 examples have been collected, and the author proposes to con- 
tinue them into all the other literature of the Elizabethan period, in 
which she thinks Bacon had a hand. 


The open air performances of As You Like Jt attracted unusual 
attention in England. The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer uses this re- 
vival as a text for an article in the July number of London Society, in 
which he discourses on the adaptability of the play to open-air repre- 
sentation and calls attention to the fact that similar entertainments 
were much in vogue among our forefathers. He says: ‘‘At a time 
when the modern play house was a thing almost unknown to the majori- 
ty of Englishmen, it can be imagined how great a sensation such 
dramatic performances would naturally cause in a quiet country town. 
Their influence, too, in proportion to their novelty, was by no means 
of an ephemeral kind, but left a permanent impress in many a neigh- 
borhood. Thus, as Mr. Goadly writes, ‘workmen, fascinated by their 
temporary successes, left their trades to engage in the romantic life of 
the strolling player. The Bottoms and Snugs, the Snouts and Starve- 
lings, the Flutes and Quinces, wandered from place to place, attending 
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weddings, fairs, festivals, and revels, to perform such pieces as they had 
learned. The players usually wore their costumes as they journeyed, 
and many a rough rustic wit must have made merry over a tawdry 
King driving a tilted wagon, or a Queen squatting on the furniture 


or cooking a dinner by a roadside fire, or a spangled angel munching 
brown bread in large mouthfuls.’ ”’ 


The American (Philadelphia) for July 4th contains an article on the 
Shakespeare Library of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, mainly con- 
densed from a sketch of the same library by Mr. J. Parker Norris, 
which was published many years ago in Zhe American Bibliopolist. 

. The writer has fallen into many errors, however, and not a few of his 
remarks cannot fail to raise a smile. He gravely tells us that Dr. Fur- 
ness has a mask of Shakespeare, from the Stratford Bust, which ‘é is 
the only one in this country.” Mr. J. Parker Norris, of Philadelphia, 
has one, and also two casts of the bust in addition. One of them 
represents the head and shoulders only, and is gray, while the other is 
a complete fac-simile of the entire bust in colors, like the original. 

Dr. Furness’ ‘‘Shakespeare Gloves ’’ are described at length, but the 
writer does not tell us that another pair of ‘‘ Shakespeare Gloves,” 
also claiming to be authentic, were disposed of at the sale of David 
Garrick’s effects for three pounds and five shillings (together with a 
dagger of the poet’s). This pair must not be confounded with Dr. 
Furness’, however, which came from Mrs. Garrick through Mrs. Sid- 
dons and Mrs. Kemble to him. Fortunate David, to have owned two 
pairs of gloves worn by Shakespeare! Where are the other pair, how- 
ever ? 

To pass over such astonishing statements as the one about the 
Quartos, where we are told that most of them ‘‘had been used as stage 
copies by Shakespeare’s company,” (!) and such errors as mistaking 
the title ‘‘ Leopold Shakespeare’ for that of an editor, it must be ap- 
parent to the student that the writer of this account of Dr. Furness’ 
library came away with his head completely muddled by all the won- 
derful things he had seen there. 


A statement in the Atheneum recently, that Mr. W. H. Smith, who 
first started the question of the Authorship of Shakespeare in Eng- 
land, was Albert Smith, the mimic and showman of the Egyptian 
Hall, calls for an immediate retraction by the editor of that conserv- 
ative journal, even though it be, as was probably the case; more than 
half in joke. A Baconian correspondent in London writes of him as 
follows: ‘‘ He is an old gentleman, seventy-five or seventy-six years 
of age, I think, with the brightest of eyes and the most energetic, 
kind manner that you can imagine. Hisinterest in the Baconian sub- 
ject is still so great that he can hardly allow himself to speak upon it; 
it excites him too much, and on this account he has never attended 
any of our meetings, although he comes here after them to hear the 
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news. He considers that we have gone quite past him, and he will 
never again be dragged into controversy. But no one is better up 
than he is, both in Bacon and Shakespeare. Asa young man his ed- 
ucation seems to have been peculiar. He was thrown very much up- 
on himself and upon a few books, which he has evidently read until 
he has them at his fingers’ ends. A few choice classics, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy and the Pilgrim's Progress for his theology ; 
Bacon for his solid reading, Shakespeare for his lighter studies. It 
was the persistent reading of these two groups of works which brought 
him to perceive the identity of their tone, their field of knowledge 
and finally of their author. He had no preconceived ideas, but the 
conviction grew upon him. He belonged to a young men’s debating ° 
club. . One day, a subject for debate being lacking, he proposed that it 
should be debated whether Bacon or Shakespeare had the better claim 
to the authorship of the plays. The subject was considered, at first, 
too monstrous to be discussed ; but John Stuart Mill, being one of the 
members, spoke strongly in favor of giving Mr. Smitha hearing. A 
paper was accordingly read, and produced such a sensation that Mr. 
Smith was requested to print it in the form of a letter to Lord Elles- 
mere, the then head of the Shakespearian Society. Of course it was 
virulently assailed by the Shakespearians, who tried by caricature and 
ridicule to annihilate Mr. Smith and his notions. He then wrote a 
fuller statement and published it in a little two shilling-six-pence 
volume, and having done this he retired fron the scene. He did not 
care, he said, to have literary mud cast at him, the truth would come 
out some day.. Great domestic troubles overtook him, and for a while 
he lost interest in everything, even in the fate of his book, living a 
very recluse life, sometimes in London, but more often in a little 
country estate in Sussex. He is a highly entertaining old gentleman, 
always with his joke and his apt quotation, and with a laugh of in- 
fectious jollity. He had, he says, no desire to live, but now he cer- 
tainly would like to abide the publication of Mr. Donelly’s book, and 
see how the learned Shakespearians are going to wriggle out of their 
very decided statements.”’ 

















THE PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


HIS volume has more than one important claim to serious 
consideration. It is the first instalment of what promises 

to be the most voluminous history of our national drama which 
has yet been attempted. Asa composition and as a contribu- 
tion to literary criticism it appears to us, and we have little 
doubt that it will appear to Posterity, to mark with singular 
precision one of the most curious crises through which our 
literature has ever passed. Its author has been long known to 
the world as an accomplished and industrious man of letters, 
and in undertaking the present work he would seem to have 
undertaken a work for which he was peculiarly well qualified. 


It has been, he tells us, for many years in his thoughts. It was 


commenced nearly a quarter of a century ago; and though its 
composition has been suspended, it has, if we may judge from 
Mr. Symonds’s principal publications, been suspended for 
studies which must assuredly have formed an excellent training 
for the task which he now resumes. Nor is this all. We have 
no wish to speak disparagingly of the historians of English 
literature, but it must, we fear, be admitted that they have as 
a class been deficient in that wide and liberal culture—that 
scholarly familiarity with the classics of other ages and of other 


tongues—which constitutes the chief difference between literary _ 


historians of the first and literary historians of the second order. 
It is this which has given us many Chalmers but few Hallams,— 
much that will satisfy those who seek to be informed, little that 
will satisfy those who seek to be enlightened; and it is this 
which places the histories of English literature now current 
among us so immeasurably below the work of M. Taine. But 
assuredly no deficiency on the score of literary attainments and 
literary culture can be imputed to Mr. Symonds. His Essays 
on the Greek Poets are a sufficient proof of his acquirements as 
a scholar. His study of Dante, and his five stout volumes on 
the Renaissance in Italy, display an acquaintance with the 
literature and history of that country such as probably no 
Englishman since Roscoe has possessed. With the poetry and 
criticism of Germany and France he appears to be equally 
conversant. He has sought fame as a poet, as a translator, as 
a critic of the fine arts, and in each of these characters he has 
distinguished himself. The appearance, therefore, of such a 
work as the present, by so eminent and so accomplished a writer, 
cannot but be regarded as an event of importance. It is writers 
like Mr. Symonds who fix the standard of literary achievement. 


* Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. By John Addington 
Symonds. London, 1884. 32 
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What they do has the force of example; what they neglect to 
do is drawn into precedent. The quality of the work produced 
by them determinates the quality of the work produced by many 
others. -A bad book is its own antidote; a superlatively good 
book appeals to few; but a book which is not too defective to 
be called excellent, and not too excellent to become popular, 
exercises an influence on literary activity which it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate. And of such a character is the 
volume before us. 

We have explained our reasons for attaching particular 
importance to it, and Mr. Symonds will, we hope, forgive us for 
commenting freely on what appears to us to be its chief blemishes. 
It is Our duty to say then that there is much in this volume 
which will, we fear, be of ill-precedent in the future. What we 
expected, and what we felt we had a right to expect in so 
ambitious a work, were some indications of the ‘ meditatio et 
labor in posterum valescentes,’ something that smacked, as the 
ancient critics would put it, of the file and the lamp. What 
we found was, we regret to say, every indication of precipitous 
haste, a style which where it differs from the style of the daily 
journals differs for the worse—florid, yet commonplace; full of 
impurities; inordinately, nay, incredibly diffuse and pleonastic ; 
a narrative clogged with endless repetitions, without symmetry, 
without proportion. To go no further than the — opening 
chapter. Mr. Symonds there observes that Elizabethan art 
culminated in Shakspeare. Such a remark was assuredly 
neither very new nor very profound, but it is repeated no less 
than eight times in almost as many pages. First it appears 
simply as ‘In Shakspeare the art of sixteenth-century England 
was completed and accomplished.’ ‘Then it reappears as ‘In 
Shakspeare we have the culmination of dramatic art in 
England.’ Next it assumes the form of ‘Shakspeare repre- 
sents the dramatic art in its fulness.’ Again it presents itself 
as ‘Shakspeare forms a focus for all the rays of dramatic light 
which had emerged before his time.’ On the next page 
‘Shakspeare is the keystone of the arch.’ A few lines after- 
wards, ‘Shakspeare’s greatness consists in bringing the type 
established by his predecessors to artistic fulness.’ A few lines 
before, ‘It (the drama) reaches that accomplishment in Shak- 
speare’s art which enthrals attention.” Then again it starts up 
as ‘Shakspeare realized the previous efforts of the English 
genius to form a drama, and perfected the type.’ A not less 
glaring illustration of the same unhappy peculiarity of Mr. 
Symonds’ style will be found in the chapter on Marlowe: ‘The 
leading motive which pervades Marlowe’s poetry may be defined 
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as L’Amour de l’Impossible.’ This is the text, and through 
twenty-three octavo pages is the remark repeated and _illus- 
trated, illustrated and repeated, till the iteration becomes almost 
maddening. Some portions of the work bear the appearance 
of having been contributions to periodical literature, which 
Mr. Symonds has, without revising, and without adapting to 
the purposes of his history, forced to do service as sections 
of a continuous narrative. This is always a dangerous experi- 
ment, and it has certainly not succeeded in Mr. Symonds’ case. 
A moment’s reflection would, for example, have shown him the 
ludicrous impropriety of prefacing his account of Marlowe with 
a sketch of the history of the Drama, when a history of the 
drama had been the subject of the preceding five hundred and 
eighty-four pages. 

To the same inconsiderate haste are no doubt to be attributed 
the many inaccuracies of statement which deform the work. 
On page 207 he makes the astounding assertion, that ‘in 1566 
Literature hardly existed, and that the study of the Classics was 
confined to a few scholars.’ It would be impossible to conceive 
a description more erroneous and distorted than the description 
which Mr. Symonds gives, in the second chapter, of the world 
of Elizabeth. What he says of its intellectual characteristics 
will apply only to the dramatists, and will even then require to 
be greatly modified. What he says of its social characteristics 
is true only of one or two phases of its many-sided life. We 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Symonds is imperfectly versed 
either in the dramas of Aischylus or in the dramas of Greene. 
Yet when he tells us that A%schylus has scarcely any moral 
precepts capable of isolation from the dramatic context, and 
that Greene’s blank verse betrays the manner of the couplet, he 
certainly forces us to suspect the sufficiency of his knowledge. 
What is of course true is that yvéya: are far less frequent in 
Eschylus than in Euripides, and that in Greene’s earlier style 
the blank verse is, as Mr. Symonds describes, constructed on 
the model of the couplet ; but for all that, the plays of A¢schylus 
abound in yv@par, and Greene’s earlier blank verse is not his later 
and characteristic blank verse, which is by no means constructed 
on the model of the couplet. Equally loose and equally untrue 
is the assertion that Lyly discovered Euphuism. We are 
surprised that a scholar like Mr. Symonds should not have 
known that it would be as erroneous to ascribe to the author of 
‘Euphues’ the discovery of Euphuism, as it would be to ascribe to 
the author of ‘Samson Agonistes’ the discovery of the machinery 
of the Classical drama; or to the author of the second book of 
the ‘ Novum Organon’ the discovery of wit. Euphuism is in 
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many of its characteristic features as old as Ovid. Even when 
fully developed,—that is to say in the form which it assumed 
in Lyly’s romance—it had been long before the world, and had 
Mr. Symonds taken the trouble to glance at the books most in 
vogue when ‘ Euphues’ was in course of composition, he would 
have seen that Lyly, so far from setting, was simply following 
a fashion. Has Mr. Symonds never inspected North’s version 
of Guevara’s ‘Dial of Princes,’ George Pettie’s ‘ Petite Palace 
of Pettie,’ and Castiglione’s ’ Il Cortegiano’ ? 

Nor is Mr. Symonds more sound in his generalizations on 
the spirit of the Elizabethan drama. Nothing can be less 
felicitous than his remark, that that drama is draped with ‘a 
tragic pall of deep Teutonic meditative melancholy,’ and nothing 
can be more unsatisfactory than the evidence adduced by him 
in support of the remark. It consists of some thirty quotations 
selected from the speeches of characters who, figuring in tragic 
scenes, are simply, in obedience to dramatic propriety, expressing 
themselves in dramatic language. On Mr. Symonds’ principle 
it would be the easiest thing in the world to prove that the 
distinguishing feature of the Homeric poems is their cynical 
pessimism, that the distinguishing feature of Chaucer’s poetry 
1; its pensive sentimentalism, and that what chiefly characterizes 
the poetry of Sophocles and Milton is its audacious impiety. 
What it was incumbent on Mr. Symonds to show was not that 
such passages as he refers to occur, but that they occur with 
obtrusive frequency. True it is that there is an undue pre- 
ponderance of meditative melancholy in the dramas of Webster, 
Marston, Tourneur and Ford, but this school was only one out 
of many; it is confessedly not a representative school, and its 
productions form but a small portion of the literature on which 
Mr. Symonds is generalising. For every play which would 
give some colour to his remark, there are fifty to which it 
would not be applicable. The truth is that there is no drama 
in the world in which the mixture of the serious and humorous 
is so happily tempered, and which reflects so faithfully the 
normal conditions of normal humanity. . 

But these are trifle. We have now to animadvert on 
blemishes in Mr. Symond’s work of a much more serious cha- 
racter. Within the last few years there has sprung up a school 
of writers, the appearance of which at a certain period in the 
history of every literature seems to be inevitable. The charac- 
teristics of this school have been the same in all ages. They 
have indeed been delineated and ridiculed by succeeding gene- 
rations of critics, by Quintilian and Petronius among the 
Romans, by Dionysius and Longinus among the Greeks; 
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Boileau and Voltaire covered them with contempt in France, 
Cascales and Ignacio de Luzan held them up* to the scorn of 
Spain, and they were the detestation of Alfieri in Italy. These 
characteristics resolve themselves into morbid peculiarities of 
style, and into morbid peculiarities of opinion and sentiment. 
In the writings of purer schools, style may be compared to a 
mirror. Inthe writings of this school it resembles a kaleido- . 
scope. Its property is not to reflect, but to refract and distort ; 
not to convey thought in the simplicity of its original con- 
ception, but to decompose it into fantastic shapes. With them 
the art of expression is simply the art of making common ideas 
assume uncommon forms, or in other words the art of simulating 
originality and eloquence. No senses lend themselves so 
readily to deception as hearing and sight. The strongest eye 
if dazzled cannot discern; the nicest ear if stunned cannot 
distinguish. And what glare and tumult are to the eye and 
ear, that in the hands of these writers is language to the mind. 
Their diction is all blaze and glitter. It has sometimes the 
effect of spangles dangled in the sun, and sometimes the effect 
of flame radiating from burnished metal. Its glancing flash 
baffles ; its unrelieved glare blinds. ’ 

The process by which these effects are produced is easily ana- 
lyzed. In the first place, the phraseology of these writers is 
selected almost exclusively from the phraseology of poetry. It 
consists mainly of metaphors. They reason in metaphors, they 
define in metaphors, they reflectin metaphors, and the metaphors 
in which they most delight are such as would, even in the 
enthusiasm of the dithyramb, be used sparingly. Not less cha- 
racteristic is their habitual employment of hyperbole. Whatever 
is said, is conveyed in language which reaches the extreme 
limits of expression. Whatever is described is described in 
terms which exhaust the resources of rhetoric. Thus they have 
no energy in reserve; when eloquence is appropriate, it has 
already palled ; when it is necessary to be impressive, the force 
of impressiveness is spent. ‘They have emphasized till emphasis 
has ceased to appeal. They have stimulated till stimulants have 
lost their efficacy. Closely allied with this peculiarity, or to 
speak more accurately, one of the many phrases assumed by it 
is the affectation of novel and striking expressions. It was said 
of Augustus that he avoided as a rock a word not sanctioned 
by popular usage. It may be said of these writers that what 
popular usage sanctions it is their chief aim to shun. Thus 
their diction teems with outlandish words which are sometimes 
coined and sometimes revived. Thus every eccentricity of col- 
location and combination in the repertory of vicious rhetoric is 
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assiduously cultivated by them. They out-Ossian Ossian in the 
tumid extravagance of their epithets and turns. They out-Pindar 
Pindar in the vehement audacity of their figures. Now we are 
glutted with what Petronius calls ‘honey pellets of sweetened 
words,’ and now we are dazzled with expressions which, to adopt 
Smith’s ingenious mistranslation of a phrase in Longinus, do 
not shine like stars, but glare like meteors. Everywhere it is 
the same,—an attempt to produce finer bread than is made of 
flour, till, like the slave in Horace, nauseated with sweetmeats 
we long for loaves. 

In former times this style, we are speaking of course of prose, 
was as a rule confined to oratory and history, where, though 
ridiculous and pernicious, it was not without a certain pro- 
priety. In our time it has invaded criticism where it is simply 
intolerable. The founder and leader of the school of criticism 
which has adopted it is Mr. Swinburne. Of those brilliant 
compositions which will, we doubt not, make the name of 
Mr. Swinburne imperishable, this is not the place to speak. 
We will only say that what is excellent in his work has no more 
appreciative, no more hearty admirers than ourselves. But, un- 
happily, Mr. Swinburne is not content to confine himself to the 
art in which heexcels. His critical writings are now almost as 
voluminous as his poetry; and as a prose-writer and critic we 
believe him to have been guilty of greater absurdities and to 
have done more mischief than any writer of equal eminence who 
has ever lived. With the examples of Goethe and Coleridge 
before us, it would be impossible to accept without reservation 
the remark of Plato, that those who are most successful in exhi- 
biting the principles of poetry in practice are-the least com- 
petent to interpret and discuss them—in other words, that the 
best poets are the worst critics. But assuredly no such reserva- 
tion is possible in the case of Mr. Swinburne. Of the intellectual 
qualifications indispensable to a critic he has, with the exception 
of a powerful and accurate memory, literally none. His judg- 
ment is the sport sometimes of his emotions and sometimes of 
his imagination ; and what is in men of normal temper the pro- 
cess of reflection, is in him the process of imagination operating 
on emotion, and of emotion reacting on imagination. A work 
of art has the same effect on him as objects fraught with hateful 
or delightful associations have on persons of sensitive memories. 
The mind dwells not on the objects themselves, but what is 
accidentally recalled or accidentally. suggested by them, and 
nothing is but what is not. Criticism is with him neither a 
process of analysis nor a process of interpretation, but simple 
fiction, What seem to be Mr. Swinburne’s convictions are 
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merely his temporary impressions. What he sees in one light 
in one mood, he sees in another light in another mood. He is, 
in truth, the very Zimriof criticism, as inconsistent as he is 
intemperate, as dogmatic as he is whimsical. Indeed, the words 
in which Dryden paints Buckingham admirably describe him :— 


‘Praising and railing are his usual themes, 
And both to show his judgment in extremes; 
So over-violent 01 over-civil, 

That every man with him is God or Devil.’ 


He is at once the most ferocious of iconoclasts and the most 
abject of idolaters. In a writer who has been so fortunate as 
to become the object of his capricious homage, he can find 
nothing to censure; in a writer who has had the misfortune 
to become the object of his equally capricious hostility, he can 
find nothing to praise. The very qualities, for example, which 
attract him in Fletcher, repel him in Euripides. He over- 
whelms Byron with ribald abuse for precisely the same qualities 
which in Victor Hugo elicit from him the most fulsome eulogy. 
To exalt Collins, he absurdly depreciates Gray. To degrade 
Wordsworth, he ridiculously overrates Keats. But it is when 
dealing with the poets who are the objects of Mr. Symonds’s 
volume that his opinions become most preposterous. ‘The very 
name of Marlowe appears to have the power of completely sub- 
jugating his reason. He speaks of him in terms which a writer 
who weighed words would scarcely employ, without qualifica- 
tion, when speaking of the greatest names in all poetry. Indeed, 
he boldly says that, in his opinion, there are not above two or 
three poets in the whole compass of literature who can be set 
above Marlowe ; ‘and if,’ he adds, ‘ Marlowe’s country should 
ever bear men worthy to raise a statue or a monument in his 
memory, he should stand before them with the head and eyes of 
an Apollo.’—But what follows is really too absurd to transcribe. 
Declamatory eulogy, unsupported by particular references and 
particular quotations, is not easily brought to the proof. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that Mr. Swinburne has occasionally, at 
least, condescended to illustrate his criticisms. In the first part 
of Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine’ occur these lines :— 


‘If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their master’s thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspir’d their hearts, 
Their minds and muses on admiréd themes. 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit, 
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If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combin’d in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder at the least 
~ Which into words no virtue can digest.’ 


Our readers will probably agree with us that this is a fine 
passage, but that, fine though it is, it is in no way superior to 
dozens of ‘others in Marlowe’s Plays, and to hundreds of others 
in the Elizabethan Dramas. In Mr. Swinburne’s judgment— 
we give his very words—it is ‘ perhaps the noblest passage in the 
literature of the world.’ After this it is not surprising to find him 
placing the satire of Nash side by side with the satire of Swift. 

In these ludicrous vagaries of ‘opinion we are glad to see that 
Mr. Symonds has not followed his master; but of all the most 
offensive characteristics of Mr. Swinburne’s style, he is, we regret 
to say, only too faithful an imitator. In some cases he has 
even gone beyond him. We doubt whether even Mr. Swin- 
burne would have spoken of crudities of composition as ‘the 
very parbreak of a youthful poet’s indigestion ;’ or would so far 
have lost himself in figurative imagery as to describe a drama 
as an ‘asp, short, ash-coloured, poison-fanged, blunt-headed, 
abrupt in movement, hissing and wriggling through the sands 
of human misery;’ or would have represented a dramatist 
‘stabbing the metal plate on which he works, drowning it in 
aqua fortis tillit froths ;’ or would have spoken of ‘the lust for 
the impossible being injected like a molten fluid into all 
Marlowe’s eminent dramatic personalities.’ 

There is scarcely a page in Mr. Symonds’s work which is not 
deformed with the offensive jargon of his master. The ‘carnal’ 
element in Marlowe’s genius is ‘a sensuality which lends a grip 
to Belial on the heartstrings of the lust. Helen’s kisses are 
‘kisses hot as sops of flaming fire.’ Marlowe’s ‘Hero and 
Leander’ is ‘that divinest dithyramb in praise of sensual beauty 
in which the poet moves in a hyperuranian region, from which 
he contemplates with eyes of equal admiration the species of 
terrestrial loveliness.’ Occasionally we have such unmeaning 
expressions as ‘the adamantime declamation of Ford,’ and the 
‘torrid splendour of De Quincey’s rhetoric.’ It may be doubted 
whether metaphorical extravagance ever went further than in 
the following sentence: ‘When he sees her corpse ’—Mr. 
Symonds is describing the famous scene where, in Webster’s 
‘Duchess of Malfi,’ Ferdinand is standing over the body of his 
murdered sister—‘his fancy, set on flame already by the fury of 
his hatred, becomes a Hell, which burns the image of her calm 
pale forehead on his reeling brain.’ 
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And now our ungrateful task is concluded. We have so 
much sympathy with Mr. Symonds’ studies, we are so sensible 
of his distinguished services to history and literature, and we 
have found so much that is excellent in the present volume, 
that had we consulted inclination only, we should have re- 
frained from everything bearing the appearance of adverse 
criticism. But the duty imposed on us as critics is, we feel, 
imperative, and that duty would be ill-performed if we did not 
raise our voice against innovations which we believe to be 
vicious and mischievous. That the style which we have been 
discussing is a fashion, and will, like other fashions, pass away, 
we have no doubt. What is to be deeply regretted is that it 
should have found expression in a work which will in all 
probability outlive many such fashions. 


‘Vitium tanto conspectius in se 
Crimen habet quanto major qui peccat habetur.’ 


We have often thought that a curiously interesting book 
might be written on the posthumous fortune of poets. In the 
case of prose writers, the verdict of the age which immediately 
succeeds them is, as a rule, fina!. Their reputation is subject 
to few fluctuations. Once crowned, they are seldom deposed ; 
once deposed, they are never reinstated. Time and accident 
may affect their popularity, but the estimate which has been - 
formed by competent tritics of their intrinsic worth remains 
unmodified. How different has been the fate of poets! Take 
Chaucer. In 1500 his popularity was at its height. During 
the latter part of the sixteenth century it began to decline. 
From that date till the end of William III.’s reign—in spite of 
the influence which he undoubtedly exercised over Spenser, and 
in spite of the respectful allusions to him in Sydney, Putten- 
ham, Drayton, and Milton—his fame had become rather a 
tradition than a reality. In the following age the good- 
natured tolerance of Dryden was succeeded by the contempt of 
Addison and the supercilious patronage of Pope. Between 
1700 and 1782 nothing seemed more probable than that the 
writings of the first of England’s narrative poets would live 
only in the memory of antiquarians. In little more than half a 
century afterwards we find him placed, with Shakspeare and 
Milton, on the highest pinnacle of poetic renown: Not less 
remarkable have been the vicissitudes through which the fame 
of Dante has passed. During the fourteenth century he was 
regarded with superstitious reverence. Indeed, his reputation 
was so jealously guarded, that a pretext was found to bring a 
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contemporary, who had presumed to parody his verses, to the 
stake. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries his fame greatly 
declined, and he sank to a position similar to that assigned to 
Ennius by the Augustan critics. During the seventeenth 
century there were distinguished critics even among his own 
countrymen, who not. only placed him below Petrarch and 
Ariosto, but even disputed his title to be called a Classic. The 
sentence passed on him by Voltaire and Bettinelli is well 


known; and though he never, it is true, wanted apologists, | 


there can be no doubt that Voltaire and Bettinelli represented 
the general opinion of the eighteenth century. Then came the 
reaction. From the time of Monti his influence on the litera- 
tures of Italy and England has been prodigious. Every decade 
has added to his fame, and that fame, gigantic though it is, is 
even now increasing. 

Still more singular has been the fortune of the fathers of our 
drama. It was their lot to obtain from contemporaries what 
most poets obtain only from a later age, their just deserts. 
They were, as a rule, neither over-praised nor under-valued. 
Nothing can be more discriminating than the judgment passed 
on the dramas of Marlowe, Greene, and Lyly by the generation 
which witnessed their appearance. But, strange to say, the 
justice which was so readily done them by contemporaries was 
destined to be persistently withheld from them by after ages. 
It is not surprising that their fame should have been eclipsed by 
the fame of their successors; it is still less surprising that the 
revolution which dethroned their successors should have buried 
them in oblivion. But that their merits should have been so 
tardily recognized when, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the tide turned in favour of our earlier dramatists, is inex- 
plicable. Yet so it was. Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, 
Massinger, Shirley, had found enthusiastic editors when the 
dramas of the masters of Shakspeare were still uncollected. It 
was not till 1826 that Marlowe received the honour of being 
edited. Greene and Peele had to wait still longer. Six of 
Lyly’s plays had, it is true, been reprinted in 162, but half the 
present century had passed before a full and adequate edition of 
his dramas appeared. It was natural that when the reaction 
came, it should come with a force proportioned to the per- 
sistency with which it had been delayed. It has come with 
a force which may well astound all who are not acquainted 
with the characteristics of reactions in criticism. The number 
of essays and monographs, the object of which is to heap indis- 
criminate eulogy on these poets, passes calculation. One writer 
gravely compares Marlowe with Aéschylus. Another writer, 
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and we regret to say that that writer is Mr. Symonds, speaks of 
Greene as a Titan. We have seen Lyly placed on a level with 
Moliére, and the author of the ‘Arraignment of Paris’ exalted 
above the author of the ‘Aminta.’ Indeed the length to which 
this fulsome and ridiculous rhodomontade is now being carried 
is positively sickening. We are not, as we hope to show, 
in any way insensible to the merits of the poets to whom 
we have alluded. We are quite willing to go as far as Lamb 
and Hazlitt in eulogistic criticism, and in our opinion Lamb 
and Hazlitt went quite far enough. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the world knows that the most mischievous form which 
detraction can assume is exaggerated praise. Calumny may be 
repelled or lived down, but the man who is overpraised is con- 
tinually forced to give the lie to his own reputation. And what 
is true of men who live in the world, is true also of men who 
live only in the memory of the world. The reputation of 
Richardson has suffered more from the extravagant panegyrics 
of Rousseau and Diderot, than from the ridicule of Fielding 
and the sneers of Sterne. ‘The noblest passage in the drama of 
the Restoration is, in consequence of Johnson’s absurd enco- 
mium, now rarely quofed except to be laughed at ; and we quite 
agree with Blair, that Parnell would stand much higher in 
popular estimation had his merits not been so preposterously 
over-rated by Hume. In the interests, therefore, of these poets 
themselves, as well as in the interests of criticism, we protest 
against this fashion of exaggerated panegyric. It cannot fail to 
operate: most. perniciously on public taste, and it cannot fail in 
the end to defeat its own object. 

The history of the Early English Drama may be divided with 
some precision into three epochs. The first extends from 
about the end of the eleventh century to about the middle of the 
fifteenth. This is the period of the mysteries and miracles, and 
its distinctive feature is the predominance of the sacred over,the 
secular element ; in other words, the absorption of the miracle, 
which was of literary origin, in the mystery, which was of litur- 
gical origin. Between the middle of Henry VI.’s reign and the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s this rude drama assumed other forms. 
In the moralities, which now superseded the earlier plays, it ap- 
proached more nearly to the character of a work of art. It became 
less simple and less uncouth. Under the disguise of allegory it 
began to exhibit increasing ingenuity in the structure of the 
fable. Under the disguise of abstractions, its dramatis persone 
grew more and more true to nature and life. Nor was this all. 
It brought itself into more immediate contact with contem- 
porary society and with contemporary history. If its spirit was 
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didactic, it was not didactic in the sense in which the mysteries 
and miracles are didactic. It was no longer subservient to 
settled dogma. It emancipated itself from Medizvalism, it 
allied itself with an awakening world. Nowhere, indeed, is 
the history of the revolution which transformed the England of 
Medizvalism into the England of the Renaissance, written more 
legibly than in these plays. In such moralities, for example, as 
‘The Castle of Perseverance’ and ‘The Interlude of Youth,’ the 
old faith still reigns dominant and unimpaired. In ‘Lusty 
Juventus’ and in ‘New Custom,’ the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion have triumphed over the doctrines of Catholicism; and in 
the ‘Conflict of Conscience,’ the struggle between the old faith 
and the new is depicted with an energy which is almost tragic 
in its intensity. In ‘The Nature of the Four Elements’ and in 
‘Wit and Science,’ we have, on the other hand, remarkable 
illustrations of the emancipation of the morality from -reli- 
gion. In these pieces the theological element entirely disap- 
pears. Their object, so far at least as it is didactic, is simply 
to awaken a love of science. They reflect the influence of the 
Renaissance on that side in which the Renaissance was most 
hostile to the body from whom in the first instance the drama 
had emanated, and to whom for so many generations the drama 
had been loyal. But if the influence of the new science is 
perceptible in these plays, the influence of the new learning is 
not less perceptible in such a morality as ‘The Triall of 
Pleasure.’ Here we find that indiscriminate use of materials 
derived from the classics and material derived from the Bible, 
that intermixture of paganism and Christianity which was one 
of the essential characteristics of the literature of the Renais- 
sance. 

The next step in the history of the morality is the substitu- 
tion of fictitious or historical personages for abstract figures, and 
the subordination of the allegorical to the dramatic element,— 
an innovation so simple and so obvious, that it is not a little 
surprising that it should have beén accomplished so gradually 
and delayed so long. It was effected at last by the ‘Interludes’ 
of Heywood, and by the ‘Chronicle Play’ of Bale. These Inter- 
ludes became in their turn the model on which Still, some years 
later, framed his ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ and thus the tran- 
sition to regular comedy was complete. Not less clearly is the 
transition from the morality to the history marked by Bale’s 
‘Kyng John.’ In this play we find the abstractions of the 
morality resolving themselves into historical characters. Thus 
Sedition becomes Stephen Langton; Private Wealth, Cardinal 
Pandulph; Usurped Power, Innocent III. It is only a step from 
‘Kyng John’ to the ‘Famous Victories of Henry V.,’ and 
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‘The Troublesome Raigne of King John,’ in which abstract 
characters and didactic allegory entirely disappear, and an 
historical play, in the proper sense of the term, presents itself. 
So closes what may be called the second period in the history 
of our national drama. nd it is perhaps worth pausing to 
notice how curiously that history repeated itself, not indeed 
chronologically, but in all its essential features in almost every 
country in Europe. In Italy we have the MZisterio and the 
Miracolo, the Favola Morale and the Farsa, a species of drama 
which answers in one of the forms it assumed to our Interludes, 
and side by side with these we find the ‘ History Play.’ In France 
we have the A/ystére and the Miracle, and then we have the 
Moralité, and we see the morality and the mystery passing on 
the one hand into the farce and the Sofie, and on the other hand 
into the ‘History.’ That mysteries and miracles were among 
- the earliest forms which the drama assumed in Spain, and that 
these were succeeded by ‘moralities,’ cannot reasonably be 
doubted, though no specimens have, we believe, survived. 
Certainly the Zxtremises correspond exactly to the Interlude. 
But though during this second period the transition from the 
mystery and the morality, from comedy to history, was techni- 
cally effected, the circumstance is less important than it would 
at first sight appear to be. It is indeed natural to suppose, as 
it commonly is supposed, that the drama of Marlowe and Shak- 
speare was but a further. development of the drama we have been 
discussing. Such, however, was not the case. We will not go 
so far as to say that there are no traces in the Romantic drama 
of the influence of these earlier and ruder plays,-for there are 
many, particularly in comedy, occasionally even in Tragedy.* 
But this we will venture to affirm, that had these early plays 
never existed the Romantic drama would have sprung up 
independently ; would have presented the same features; would 
have run the same course. In other words, we believe that the 
moralities and interludes stand in the same relation to the 
Romantic drama as the Fabule Atellane and the Etruscan 
Mimes stood to the drama of Ancient Rome. - Roman tragedy 
owed nothing to the Atellan Fables. Roman comedy owed 
nothing to the Etruscan Mimes. Both were exotics. The one 
sprang immediately from Greek tragedy, the other sprang 
immediately from Greek comedy. By no process of evolution 





* The Good Angel and the Evil Angel in Marlowe's ‘Faustus,’ and the part 
played by the Devil in Greene’s ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,’ the abstractions 
of the Dumb Show in ‘The Warning for Fair Women,’ in ‘Mucedorus,’ in 
‘Soliman and Perseda,’ and in Yarington’s ‘Two Tragedies in One,’ are cases 
in point. The Shaksperian Clown, undoubtedly a lineal descendant of the 


Satan of the Mysteries and of the Vice of the Moralities, is a more important 
illustration. 
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could the drama as it existed in Rome between B.c. 363 and 
B.C. 240 have developed into the drama which obtained in 
Rome between B.C. 240 and B.c. 50. By no process of evolution 
could the drama of Bale and Heywood have developed into 
the drama of Marlowe and Peele. To what source then is the 
Romantic drama to be traced? We answer unhesitatingly, to 
the Italian drama of the Renaissance. 

The popularly accepted theory that Elizabethan tragedy and 
comedy flowed directly from the older plays, that tragedy is 
simply the miracle and morality modified by the study of 
Seneca and the Italian tragedians, and that comedy is simply 
the interlude modified by the comedy of Ancient Rome and 
Renaissant Italy, is in our opinion a theory which could be 
held by no one who had studied with attention the drama of the 
Italian Renaissance. As this is a question of some importance, 
and as our opinion may perhaps appear somewhat paradoxical, 
we will state our reasons for dissenting from the popular theory. 

If what is technically known as the Romantic drama be com- 
pared with the older plays, we shall find that it is distinguished 
from them by three striking peculiarities. In the first place it 
is divided into five acts, or, if not so divided, is so constructed 
as to admit of such a division—in other words it possesses a 
regular plot regularly unravelling itself on definite principles. 
In the second place, imagination and fancy enter largely into its 
composition; and in the third place, it iS, in its diction, studious 
of the beauties of poetry and rhetoric. Now these characteristics 
are, as we need scarcely say, the characteristics of the Classical 
drama. And yet if we compare a page or two of any of our 
Romantic dramatists with a page or two of a Roman dramatist, 
we should at once feel that the older poet could have had no 
direct influence on the later. If, for example, we place ‘ Gorbo- 
duc,’ a play closely modelled on Seneca, side by side with 
‘Tamburlaine,’ or ‘Edward II.,’ we shall have no difficulty in 
understanding how wide is the interval which separated Roman 
tragedy from ours. Again, take comedy as formulated by Lyly 
and Greene and perfected by Shakspeare. It is clearly no mere 
development of the interlude. It as clearly owes little or 
nothing to Plautus and Terence. 

We turn to Italy, and all is explained. We there find a 
drama presenting all the chief features of our Romantic drama 
—that classicism which is not the classicism of antiquity, that 
realism which is not the realism of unilluminated life. There, 
we contend, are to be found the models on which Marlowe and 
his contemporaries consciously or unconsciously worked. It 
was there that the Romantic drama was virtually promulgated. 
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There, not in England, was accomplished the revolution which 
transformed the tragedy of Seneca into the tragedy of Marlowe, 
and the comedy of Plautus and Tenenes into the comedy of 
Lyly and Greene. ° 

It is remarkable that from the very first there was a marked 
tendency on the part of Italian playwrights to romantic inno- 
vation. This is seen even in the Latin Plays. Among the 
earliest of them we find comedy blended with tragedy, a 
constant attempt to escape from the thraldom of the unities, and 
an ostentatious realism substituted for the ideality of the clas- 
sical stage. ‘Their plots, moreover, are frequently drawn from 
contemporary history, though in this, as we need scarcely say, 
they found precedents in the Tragedy of the ancients. Thus 
Verardo’s ‘ Historia Beetica,’ written about 1490, is founded on 
the expulsion of the Moors from Granada, and is in everything 
but in diction and structure our Chronicle Play. The words 
of the Prologue are so remarkable that we will quote them :— 


* Requirat autem nullus hic Comediz, 
Leges ut observentur aut Tragcediz, 
Agenda nempe est Historia, non fabula.’ 


In Mussato’s ‘ Eccerinis’ and in Laudivio’s ‘ De Captivitate 
Ducis Jacobi,’ we have striking illustrations of this romanti- 
cizing tendency. The first dramatizes the career of Eccelino de 
Romano, and the second dramatizes the fall of Jacopo Piccinino. 
Both, therefore, are studies from real life, both embody in 
artistic form familiar incidents. In both the language is the 
language of Seneca, but the spirit and feeling are the spirit and 
feeling of contemporaries. And what is apparent in the Latin 
plays becomes, as we might naturally expect, farmore apparent 
in the vernacular. It is not too much to say that by the middle 
of the sixteenth century the vernacular classical drama had 
undergone so many modifications, that it presents almost all the 
characteristics of the Romance. ‘To deal. first with style. We 
find plays written in tercets, in the ottava rima, and in vers 
sdruccioli ; we find rhyme and blank verse mingled; we find 
blank verse variously modified, monotonously stately, loosely 
colloquial, broken and spasmodic, fluent and diffuse; we find 
prose substituted for verse. In the comedies of Angelo Beolco , 
and Andrea Calmo, we even find the dramatis persone speaking 
in the dialects of the cities to which they belong. We see, in 
fine, a constant attempt to cast off the shackles of rigid clas- 
sicism. Another important link between the Italian drama and 
the Romantic, is the fact, that it rejected rhyme in favour of 
blank verse on precisely the same ground. Blank verse, it was 
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said, being less artificial than rhyme, is better adapted to express 
the passions and to appeal to the passions. ‘ Rima denota,’ 
says Antonia Cavallerino, in the Discourse prefixed to his 
‘Rosamunda,’ ‘ pensamento e premeditatione, e che le cose 
ch’ appaiono pensate e premeditate, estinto il verisimile, estin- 
guono insieme la compassione e lo spavento che nascono ne 
gli spettatori da quella credenza, c’ hanno che le cose accaschino 
allorain scena.’ In tone and structure these dramas adhere, it 
must be admitted; much more closely to Roman models. And 
yet even in these respects important differences are discernible. 
As tragedies they have more colour, they have more warmth, 
they have more life than their prototypes. If their plots are simi- 
lar in their evolutions, they are asarule richer in incident. If, in 
imitation of a vicious original, the action too often stagnates in 
arid dialectics, it is as often animated by nature and passion. 

Of the obligations of the Romantic stage to the Italian with 
regard to machinery, there can be no question. Every one 
knows with what effect the Elizabethan playwrights employed 
the echo; how they delighted in the play within the play; 
how common it was for a Chorus to explain the action; how . 
frequently the ghosts of great men appeared in the capacity of 
Prologue; how elaborate the character and how imposing the 
use made of the dumb show; how important the part played 
by apparitions, how wide the space filled with physical horrors. 
All this was undoubtedly learned from Italy. The dumb show 
had, it is true, been popular in England long before any influ- 
ence from Italy can be traced on our drama, and the shades of 
the dead had figured, as we need scarcely say, among the 
dramatis persone of the ancient stage. But it was reserved for 
the Italians to discover their full effect as dramatic auxiliaries, 
and it was as elaborated by Italian ingenuity that they make 
their appearance in our Romantic drama.* 

But the influence of the Italian drama on ours is seen most 
conspicuously in the fact, that it furnished examples of almost 
every species of dramatic composition which obtained among us 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century. From the Latin 





* See particularly the ‘Discorso della Poesia rappresentativa, by Angelo 
- Ingegneri, printed at Ferrara in 1598. As Ingegneri’s remarks about the proper 
way of representing ghosts are well worth attention, and as the work is not very 
accessible, we will quote ashort passage: ‘lL’ ombra doverebbe esser tutta coperta, 
pia che vestita, di zendale over altra cosa simile, pur di color nero, e non mostrar 
né volto, né mani, né piedi e sembrare in sommo una cosa informe. . . . E quanto 
al parlare, aver una voce alta e rimbombante, ma ruvida ed aspra e in conchiusione 
orribile e non naturale, servando quasi sempre an istesso tuono.’ For the ghost 
in action, see Speroni’s ‘Canace,’ Decio’s ‘Acripanda,’ Corraco’s ‘Procne,’ and 
Manfredi’s ‘Semiramide.’ 
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plays of Mussato and Laudivio sprang the Latin plays of Legge, 
Gager, Alabaster, and others. From the Italian imitators of 
Seneca sprang Sackville and Norton’s ‘Gorboduc,’ Gascoign’s 
‘Jocasta,’ and Hughes’s ‘ Misfortunes of Arthur.’ Indeed Gas- 
coign’s ‘ Jocasta’ is, as Mr. Symonds has for the first time 
pointed out, a free version of Dolce’s ‘Giocasta.’ From such 
plays as Antonio da Pistoia’s ‘Pamphila,’ Rucellai’s ‘ Ros- 
munda’ and Groto’s ‘ Hadriana,’ sprang ‘Tancred and Gis- 
mund,’ and the numerous plays of which ‘Tancred and 
Gismund’ is the type. From the tragedies of Cinthio and 
Mondella sprang the two famous tragedies of Kyd and the 
tragedy of ‘Soliman and Perseda.’ From the ‘Calandra’ of 
Bernardo Divizio, from Machiavelli, and from the ‘ Cassaria’ 
and the ‘Suppositi’ of Ariosto, Lyly learned to clothe comedy 
in prose. On the ‘ Boscareccie Favole’ was modelled Peele’s 
‘ Arraignment of Paris,’ and on the ‘ Farse,’ Greene’s ‘ Orlando 
Furioso’ and Peele’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale.’ Luca Contile 
and Epicuro had invented, or rather revived, Tragi-Comedy. 
Domestic Tragedy dates from the ‘Il Soldato’ of Angelo 
Leonico (1550), and what are known in our drama as His- 
tories—plays, that is to say, founded on recent historical inci- 
dents—had precedents in Mondella’s ‘Isifile,’ and in Fuligni’s 
‘ Bragadino,’ the first of which appeared in 1582, and the second 
in 1589. 

Nor are these resemblances between the Italian and the 
English drama likely to have been mere coincidences. Of the 
intimate connection between England and Italy during the early 
and latter parts of Elizabeth’s reign, and of the popularity of 
Italian literature in England during these years, there can be no 
question. Its study had been facilitated by grammars and 
dictionaries, by guides to its beauties, and by guides to its pro- 
nunciation. As early as 1578, an Italian Company was acting 
in London. No man’s education was held to be complete till 
he had visited the cities which were to an Englishman of that 
age what Athens and Corinth were to the contemporaries of 
Horace, and till he had, inthe phrase of the time, returned home 
‘Italianated.’ That Gascoign, Greene, Munday, Lodge, and Nash 
travelled in Italy is certain, and it is very likely that, if more 
was known of the lives of Peele and Marlowe, we should find that 
they too had performed the customary pilgrimage. However 
that may be, they were undoubtedly well-read in the literature 
of Italy. It could hardly, indeed, have been otherwise. The 
taste was universal. At the Universities and in London an 
Italian quotation was the symbol of the cultured. The classics 
of modern Italy were as reverently studied as the classics of 
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antiquity. Those who could not read the originals, contented 
themselves with translations, and the number of translations 
which appeared between the accession of Elizabeth and the 
accession of James I. was immense. Ascham complains that 
Petrarch was preferred to Moses, and that the. ‘Decameron’ 
was more highly estimated than the Bible. That the English 
playwrights were in the habit of-indulging in wholesale pla- 
giarism from their brethren in Italy, is proved by Gosson, who 
tells us that the Italian Comedies ‘were ransacked to furnish 
matter for the London theatres.’ It would not perhaps be too 
much to say that in the case of nearly two-thirds of the Eliza- 
bethan Dramas, where they are not Comedies or Histories, the 
plots may be traced to Italian sources. But it was only natural 
that the power which had revolutionized our literature should. 
revolutionize our drama. Since the publication of Tottel’s 
‘ Miscellanies’ in 1557, English genius had been as completely 
under the spell of Italy, as seventeen centuries before Roman 
genius had been under the spell of Greece, and as a century 
afterwards French genius was under the spell of Rome. We 
have not the smallest doubt that Marlowe and Greene regarded 
Bale and Heywood-as Actius and Terence regarded the authors 
of the Atellan Farces, and as Racine and Moliére regarded 
Rutebeuf and Bodel. 

We must, however, guard carefully against attaching undue 
importance to the influence of Italy. It was an influence 
the significance of which is purely historical. All it effected 
was to furnish the artists of our stage with models, it operated 
on form, and it operated on compositon, but it extended no 
further. Once formulated, our drama pursued an independent 
course. It became, in the phrase of its greatest representative, 
‘the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure ’—in 
style and diction of unparalleled richness and variety, in subject- 
matter co-extensive with human experience and human imagina- 
tion. To noeye, indeed, but to the eye of the critical historian 
would there seem to be anything in common between those living 
panoramas of nature and manners the Romances of Elizabethan 
England, and the stately declamations which won the plaudits 
of the Academia de’ Rozzi and the Academia deg]l’ Intronati. 

With the accession of Elizabeth commences what may be 
called the third period in the history of our stage. More than 
a quarter of a century had still to elapse before Marlowe and 
his coadjutors revolutionized dramatic art. Of the plays 
produced between 1558 and 1586 probably not more than 
one-third have escaped the ravages of time. But there is no 
reason to suppose, that those which are lost differed in any 
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important respect from those that remain, and enough remain 
to enable us to form a clear conception of the state of dramatic 
literature during these years. Regarded comprehensively, that 
literature is represented by three distinct schools. On the one 
side stand a body of playwrights who adhere to the tradi- 
tions of the vernacular drama, and who reproduce in forms 
more or less modified the moralities and interludes. On the 
other side stands a large and influential body who treated 
these rude medleys with disdain, and owned allegiance only to 
classical masters. Between these two schools stands a third, 


_ which united the characteristics—or, to speak more accurately, 


many of the characteristics—of both. And from the appear- 
ance of ‘Gorboduc’ to the appearance of ‘Tamburlaine’ these 
three schools co-existed, each pursuing an independent course. 
We have thus the extraordinary anomaly of a drama, crude, 
rudimentary, semi-barbarous, flourishing contemporaneously 
with a drama as perfect in form as the most finished pieces of 
the Roman and Italian stage. It would at first sight appear 
almost incredible that such plays as ‘Horestes,’ ‘Tom Tiler 
and his Wife,’ and ‘ Like to Like,’ should have succeeded such 
plays as ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ and ‘Gorboduc,’ and that an 
age which had witnessed ‘Tancred and Gismund’ could tole- 
rate twelve years afterwards the ‘ History of Sir Clyomon and 
Sir Clamydes.’ But this anomaly is easily explained. The 
inequality between these plays corresponds with the inequality 
of the audiences to which they were addressed. Till the last 
decade of Elizabeth’s reign there were two distinct spheres of 
dramatic activity. At the Inns of Court, at the Court itself, at 
the Universities, at the public schools, nothing was tolerated 
which did not bear the stamp of classicism. It was for such 
audiences that Sackville and Norton parodied Seneca, Udall 
Plautus, and Spenser Ariosto and Machiavelli ;* that Gascoign 
adapted Dolce’s ‘Giocasta’ and Ariosto’s ‘Gli Suppositi;’ that 
Hatton and his coadjutors wrote ‘Tancred and Gismund,’ 
Thomas Hughes ‘The Misfortunes of Arthur,’ and Lyly 
‘Campaspe’ and ‘Endymion.’ Of a very different order were 
the spectators who gathered in the inn-yards of the Bell Savage 
and the Red Bull, and in the playhouses on the Bankside and 
in Shoreditch, and of a very different order were the perform- 
ances in which they delighted. No class is so conservative as 





* These Comedies of Spenser’s have unfortunately perished, but their charac- 
ter and our loss are sufficiently indicated in one of Gabriel Hervey’s Letters to 
him: ‘I am avoyd of all judgement if your nine Comedies whereunto, in imitation 
of Herodotus you give the names of the Nine Muses, come not nearer Ariosto’s 
Commedies eyther for the fineness of plausible eloqution or the rareness of poetical 
invention than that Elvish Queene doth to his Orlando Furioso.’ 
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the vulgar. The spell of tradition is potent with them long 
after it has lost its efficacy with others. What found most 
favour in their eyes was what had found favour in the eyes of 
their forefathers. ‘They clung fondly to all that was peculiar 
to the old. stage, to the old buffoonery, to the old didacticism, 
to the old half-farcical, half-serious allegorizing, to the old 
realism, to the vice, to the abstractions, to the gingling doggerel, 
to the cumbersome quatrains. In one respect, indeed, these 
plays differed from those of the former generation. The 
material out of which preceding playwrights constructed their 
plots lay within a comparatively narrow compass. The cry now 
was for novelty. The history and fiction of all ages and all 
countries was ransacked for matter to weave into dramas. ‘1 
may boldly say it, because I have seen it,’ says Gosson, ‘that 
‘« The Palace of Pleasure,’ ‘‘ The Golden Ass,”’ ‘‘ The A£thiopian 
History,’’ ‘‘ Amadis of France,’’ and ‘*The Round Table,’ 
comedies in Latin, French, Italian and Spanish have been 
thoroughly raked to furnish the playhouses in London.’ Nothing 
came amiss to these indefatigable caterers for popular amuse- 
ment. ‘liiey drew indiscriminately on pagan mythology and 
on medieval legend, on incidents in history and on incidents 
in private life. Of these dramas, probably few found their 
way into print, and scarcely any have survived. But the loss, 
if we may trust the opinion of competent judges, and if those 
which remain are samples of those which have disappeared, is 
assuredly no matter for regret. The contempt with which they 
were regarded by polite critics is shown and justified by what 
Whetstone, Gosson, and Sydney have written concerning them. 
They appear, indeed, to have been little better than wild and 
improbable medleys, as coarse and bungling in construction as 
they were vulgar and cumbersome in style. 

But of these early schools the most interesting from an 
historical point of view is the third. It was the aim of the 
representatives of this school to create a drama out of elements 
furnished by each of the other schools. ‘They followed popular 
models in blending tragedy with comedy, in cultivating a 
spirit of homely fidelity to nature and life, and in embodying 
dramatic dialogue in rhymed verse. But classical models 
guided them in the evolution of their plots, in their anxiety to 
avoid gross violation of the unities, and in their attempt at 
dignity and propriety of diction. As samples of the plays of 
this school we have Richard Edwards’ ‘Damon and Pytheas,’ 
and George Whetsone’s ‘Promos and Cassandra.’ The last, 
which is preceded by a singularly interesting preface, ex- 
plaining the,principle on which it was written, has more than 
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one title to attention. It was the work on which the greatest 
of poets founded his ‘Measure for Measure,’ and it was the 
first formal vindication of some of the leading principles of 
Romanticism. Whetstone regarded the medleys in vogue with 
the vulgar with just disdain, but he saw clearly that too strict 
an adherence to the canons of classicism was in every way 
undesirable. He chose, therefore, a middle course. He avoided 
the extremes of both, but he adopted something from each. 

Such was the condition of the English drama when that 
illustrious company of playwrights who immediately preceded 
Shakspeare entered on their career. 

We remember to have read in some medieval writer a story 
to this effect. A traveller on enchanted ground found himself 
in the course of his wanderings in a wild and spacious valley. 
Around him were all the indications of fertility, rich even to 


_rankness. The trees rose dense and high; heavy parasites 


hung in festoons from their trunks and branches ; thick mantling 
shrubs matted the glades at their feet. Wherever his eye rested, 
it rested on what appeared to be exuberant vegetation. But 
the spectacle proved on a nearer view to be delusive. He soon 
perceived that what he beheld was the semblance of fecundity, 
not the reality. The trees and the parasites which clung to 
them were without bloom and without vitality ; the underwood 
which appeared to be flourishing so vigorously beneath, was 
arid and dwarfed. Scarcely a flower he saw was worth the 
culling. Scarcely any of the fruits that had ripened were worth 
the gathering. Suddenly as by magic the scene changed. Every 
tree, every shrub, burst into luxuriant life. The leaves and 
the grass were of the hue of emeralds; the ground was ablaze 
with flowers. All was perfume, all was colour. He stood 
dazzled and intoxicated amid a wilderness of sweets—a teeming 
paradise of tropical splendour. Very similar to the phenomenon 
witnessed by the traveller of the fable is the phenomenon pre- 
sented to the student of English poetry at the period on which 
we are now entering. From the beginning of the sixteenth 
century there had been no lack of literary activity. With what 
assiduity the drama had been cultivated we have already seen ; 
with what assiduity other branches of poetry were cultivated 
will be apparent to any one who will glance at a catalogue 
of the writers who flourished during these years. And yet, 
voluminous as this literature is, how little has it contributed to 
the sum of our intellectual wealth! how frigid, how lifeless, 
does it appear when placed in contrast with the literature 
which immediately succeeded it! The revolution which gave 
us the ‘ Faery Queen’ for the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ the lyrics 
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of Greene and Lodge for the lyrics of Gascoign and Turberville, 
the sonnets of Daniel for the sonnets of Watson, the Eclogues 
of Spenser for the Eclogues of Googe, ¢ Tamburlaine’ for ‘Gor- 
boduc,’ and ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’ for ‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister’ and ‘ Misogonus,’ seems like the work of enchantment. 
It was in truth the work of an age rich beyond precedent in 
all that appeals to the emotions and to the imagination, 
operating on men peculiarly susceptible of such influences and 
possessed of rare powers of original genius. 

The golden era of Elizabethan literature may be said to date 
its commencement from the seven years which lie between 1579 
and 1587,—in other words, with the first characteristic poems 
of Spenser and the first characteristic plays of Marlowe, with 
the publication of ‘Euphues’ and with the composition of 
the ‘Arcadia.’ Never, perhaps, has there existed an age so 
fertile in all that inspires and all that nourishes poetic energy - 
aS that which opens the third decade of Elizabeth’s reign. It 
was commensurate with a great crisis in European history, and 
with a great crisis in European thought. ‘The discomfiture of 
the partisans of Mary of Scotland, the execution of Mary 
herself, and the destruction of the Armada in the following 
year, had paralyzed that mighty coalition which had long been 
the terror of Protestant Europe. The effect of the events of 
1588 on the world of Marlowe and his contemporaries was indeed 
similar to the effects of the Persian victories on the world 
of Phrynicus and Aéschylus. In both cases what was at stake 
was the very existence of national life. In both cases were 
arrayed in mortal oppugnancy the Oromasdes and the Arimenes 
of social and intellectual progress. In both cases the moral 
effects of the triumph achieved were in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the issues involved. Joy, pride, and hope possessed 
all hearts. The pulse of the whole nation was quickened. The 
minds of men became preternaturally active, and every faculty 
of the mind preternaturally alert. Nor was this all. The forces 
at work in that mighty revolution which transformed the Europe 
of Medievalism into the Europe of the Renaissance were every- 
where fermenting. It was the fortune of England to pass 
simultaneously through two of the greatest crises in the life of 
states, and the excitement of the most momentous of epochs in 
her spiritual history was coincident with the excitement of the 
most momentous of epochs in her political history. The 
energy thus stimulated operated on materials richer and more 
various than perhaps any other age could have afforded. Philo- 
sophy, having cast off the shackles of scholasticism, had 
entered on the splendid inheritance which had descended to it 
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from antiquity. Astronomy was unravelling the secrets of the 
skies, and Natural Science the secrets of the land and sea: 
Heroes, second to none in the annals of endurance and adven- 
ture, were exploring every corner of the habitable globe, and 
coming home to record experiences as marvellous as those which 
Ulysses poured into the ears of Alcinous and Arete. The Muse 
of History had awakened with Grafton and Stowe, and Hall 
and Holinshed; and the Muse of Romantic Fiction with 
Malory arid with Malory’s numberless successors. The Trans- 
lators of the Bible had unlocked the lore of the East. Scholars 
were revelling among the treasures of that noble language 
which, in the fine expression of Gibbon, ‘gives a soul to the 
objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of philosophy,’ 
and which has during more than twenty centuries been to the 
_ world of mind what the sun. is to the physical world. The 
study of Roman literature had been rendered more fruitful by 
the precedence now given to the Classics of the Republic and 
Early Empire over the writers of the Later Ages. ‘The youth 
everywhere,’ says Strype, ‘addicted themselves to the reading 
of the best authors for pure Roman style, laying aside their old 
barbarous writers and schoolmen.’ All that had been con- 
tributed to the general stock of intellectual wealth by modern 
Italy was becoming more and more familiar to Englishmen, 
and scarcely anything of note appeared either in France or 
Spain which was not sooner or later pressed into the service of 
English genius. 

But there were other sources of inspiration, other stores on 
which the writers of that age could draw. The world in which 
they moved was in itself rich in all the materials which poetry 
most cherishes. In the first place there had, for many centuries, 
been gradually accumulating an immense mass of local tradi- 
tions. Every county, nay, every hundred and- every city in 
England, had its heroes and its annals. We have only to open 
works like Warner’s ‘Albion’s England,’ and Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
olbion,’ to see that there was scarcely a mountain, a river, a 
forest, which did not teem with the mingled traditions of 
history and fable. The mythology, out of which Livy con- 
structed the early chronicles of Latium, was in truth not more 
dramatic and picturesque than that which lived on the lips of - 
Elizabethan England. Much of this lore had been embodied in 
rude ballads—somé of it had found its way into the Metrical 
Romances, and more recently into ‘The Mirror for Magistrates,’ 
but it owed its popularity to oral transmission. With this 
heroic mythology was blended a mythology which had its origin 
in superstition. To the England of the sixteenth century the 
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unseen world was as real as the world of the senses. Its 
voices were everywhere audible, its ministers were everywhere 
present. What reason has with us coldly resolved into sym- 
bolism was with them simple fact. The substantial existence 
of the Prince of Darkness and the Powers of Hell, of the Bad 
Angel who is man’s enemy, and of the Good Angel who is his 
friend, was no more questioned by an ordinary Englishman of 
that day than the existence of the human beings round him. In 
his belief the communion between the world of the living and 
the world beyond the tomb had never been interrupted. What 
Endor witnessed, was in his opinion, what half the churchyards 
in England had witnessed. The angels, which were of old 
beheld passing and repassing between earth and heaven, passed, 
it was believed, and repassed still on their gracious errands. 
‘It may,’ says one of the most popular writers of those times, 
‘be proved from many places of the Scripture that Christian 
men have not only one angell, but manie whom God employeth 
to their service.’ Nor was it from the Bible only that the super- 
natural creed of that age was derived. The awful forms with 
which the sublime and gloomy imagination of the Goths had 
peopled the tempest and the mist; the elves, fays, and faeries, 
and all that ‘bright infantry,’ who, in the graceful mythology 
of the Celts, hold high revel— 


‘On hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By ‘paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beachéd margin of the sea’ 


—the Demons of the fire ‘who wander in the regions near the 
moon,’ the Demons of the air ‘who hover round the earth,’ 
Mandrakes and Incubi, Hellwaines and Firedrakes, these were 
to the people of that age as real as the objects which met their 
view in daily life, and to doubt their existence was, says Grose, 
held to be little less than Atheism.* 

If again we turn to the social life of those times we find our- 
selves in a world equally picturesque, and equally calculated to 
awaken poetry. In the country dwelt a race as blithe and simple 
as that which peopled the Sicily of Theocritus or the Delos of 
the Homeric Hymn. The English peasantry had, even when 
groaning under the yoke of a martial and despotic aristocracy, 
been distinguished by their lightheartedness and love of social 
merriment. They were now in the first intoxication of newly- 
found freedom. They were now, for the first time in their 
history, settled and prosperous. If the happiness of a class to 





* Whoever would understand how completely even the most enlightened minds 
of that age were under the dominion of these superstitions would do well to 
turn to Henry More's ‘Antidote against Atheism,’ 
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be estimated by its wealth and political importance, it would be 
absurd to point to the sixteenth century as the Golden Age of 
rural England. But those whose criterion is not that of the 
Political Economist, will, we think, agree with Goldsmith, that 
this was in truth the Saturnian era of English country life. No 
fictitious Arcadia has half the charm of the world described to 
us by Stubbes and Stowe. It was a world in which existence 
appears to have been a perpetual feast. Every house had its 
virginal, its spinnet, and its lute. Each season of the year had 
its festivals. At Christmas every farmstead and country mansion, 
garnished with holly and everygreens, and bright with the blazing 
yule, rang with tumultuous mirth. Songs and dances, possets 
and loving-cups, ushered in, amid pealing bells, the New Year; 
and the New Year’s revels were often protracted till it was time 
to wreathe the wassail-bowls and marshal the pageants of 
Twelfth-Night. Then came the feasts ‘of Candlemas and 
Easter, which terminated the festivities of Easter and opened 
the festivities of Spring. On May-day all England held carni- 
val. Long before it was light the youth of both sexes were in 
the woods gathering flowers and weaving nosegays. By sun- 
rise there was not a porch or door without its chaplet, and, 
while the dew was still sparkling on the grass, the may-pole had 
been dressed, ‘twentie or fortie yoke of oxen, everie oxe having 
a sweet posie of flowers tied to the tip of his horns drawing it 
solemnly home.’ On its arrival at the appointed place it was 
set up. The ground round it was strewn with hawthorn sprays 
and green boughs. Summer-hall booths and arbours were 
erected on each side of it. Processions from the neighbouring 
hamlets, headed by milkmaids leading a cow festooned with 
flowers and with its horns gilt, were a common feature in these 
picturesque festivities. Nor was it the younger people only 
who kept festival. ‘In the month of May,’ says Stowe—we 
cannot resist quoting this exquisitely beautiful passage—‘ namely 
on May Day in the morning every man, except impediment, 
would walk into the sweet meddowes and green woods, there to 
rejoice their spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers 
and with the harmonie of birdes praysing God in their kinde.’ 
It would have required very little sagacity to foretell that a 
world such as this was destined to bear rich fruit in poetry. 
And yet at no period in its history did our poetry pass through 
so perilous a crisis. For some time it seemed not unlikely that 
the Renaissance would cast the same spell on English genius as 
it had cast on the genius of Italy and France. Its effect there 
had been to kindle an enthusiasm for the works of the ancients, 
so intense and absorbing that it amounted to fanaticism; a 
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fanaticism against which all the forces which commonly direct, 
and all the causes which commonly inspire intellectual and 
artistic activity, were powerless to contend. No art escaped 
the infection, but poetry suffered most. A wretched affectation 
of classical sentiment, of classical imagery, of classical diction, 
pervaded it. To write tragedies in the style of Seneca, and 
comedies in the style of Plautus, to construct, out of materials 
furnished by Theocritus and Virgil, roccoco Arcadias, to 
parody Pindar and Simonides in dithyrambs, and Ovid and 
Claudian in tinsel idylls, became the employment of men, who, 
had they succeeded in casting off the fetters of this degrading 
servitude, might have attained no mean rank among poets. 
Thus poetry became completely divorced from nature and life, 
losing all sincerity, losing all originality. An exception, in- 
deed, must be made .in favour of the Romantic School, but even 
the Romantic School passed under the yoke. That our poetry 
narrowly escaped the same fate cannot, we think, be doubted. 
When we remember the superstitious reverence with which the 
writings of antiquity were regarded, the ardour with which 
the study of these writings was pursued, the ridiculous extent 
to which the affectation of learning was carried in the pulpit, 
in Parliament, and even in the taverns and playhouses, the 
classicism and pseudo-classicism predominant everywhere in 
academic and aristocratic circles,* the enormous popularity of 
the literature of Italy, the influence exercised by that literature, 
the contempt for Romanticism at the Court and at the Univer- 
sities, the constant endeavours on the part of both to dethrone it, 
and, above all, the culture and learning which distinguished the 
Romanticists themselves; when, too, we remember how deeply 
tainted much of our poetry actually was; take for example 
the comedies of Lyly, the tragedies of Lady Pembroke, Brandon, 
and Daniel, the lyrics of Greene and Constable, the poems of 
Chapman, the masques and dramas of Jonson; we cannot but 
feel how real, how imminent was the danger. Fortunately, 
however, the instinctive energy of genius prevailed; fortunately 
the England of Elizabeth was not the Italy of Leo; fortunately 





**When the Queen paraded through a country town almost every pageant 
was a Pantheon. - When she paid a visit at the house of any of her nobility, she 
was saluted by the Penates and conducted to her privy chamber by Mercury. 
Even the pastrycooks were expert mythologists. At dinner select transformations 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses were exhibited in confectionery, and the splendid iceing 
of an immense historic plum-cake was embossed with a delicious basso-relievo of 
the destruction of Troy. In the afternoon, when she condescended to walk in 
the garden, the lake was covered with Tritons and Nereids; the pages of the 
family were converted into wood nymphs, who peeped from every bower, and the 
footmen gambolled over the lawns in the figure of Satyrs.'—Warton, ‘ History of 
English Poetry,’ vol. iv. page 323. 
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our poetry had its roots in a soil so rich that the parasites which 
might, under less propitious conditions, have choked its growth 
and exhausted its vitality, served only 


‘—to become 
Contingencies of pomp.’ 


_And that that poetry should have found its chief expression 
in the drama is not surprising. The age was, in itself, pre- 
eminently an. age of activity. It had no tendency to intro- 
spective brooding ; it troubled itself, as a rule, very little about 
the ideal; it was no worshipper of Nature. Its central figure 
was man in action; its distinguishing characteristic was its 
sympathy with humanity. Thus humaza life, its failures, and its 
triumphs; thus human kind, their passions and peculiarities, 
become objects of paramount interest. Nor was this all. 
London was already the centre of the social and intellectual life 
of the kingdom, and was attracting each year from the provinces 
and the Universities all who hoped to turn wit and genius to 
account. The refuge of literary adventurers in our day is the 
periodical and daily press. In those days there were no journals 
and no periodicals, for their was no reading public. But among 
the changes introduced by the dissolution of the old system was 
the appearance and rapidly-increasing importance of a class, 
which corresponded to that on which our popular press relies 
for support. Since the accession of the Tudors, a great change 
had passed over London. Peace and a settled government had 
transformed the rude and martial nobility of the Plantagenets 
into courtiers and men of mode. Their hotels swarmed with 
dependents who would, a generation back, have found occu- 
pation in the camp; but who were now, like their masters, 
devoted to gaiety and pleasure. Contemporary with this revo- 
lution in the upper sections of society, was the rise of a great 
commercial aristocracy. Each decade found London more 
prosperous, more luxurious, more thickly-peopled. By the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign she presented all the features pecu- 
liar to great capitals and great seaports. A large industrial 
population, branching out into all the infinite ramifications of 
mercantile communities, mingled its multitudes with the crowd 
of men of rank and fashion, who affected the neighbourhood of 
the Court, and with the swarms of adventurers and sycophants 
who hung loose on the town or subsisted on the charity of noble 
houses. The Inns of Court, thronged with students often as 
accomplished as they were idle and dissolute, had already 
assumed that half-fashionable, half-literary, character, which for 
upwards of two centuries continued to distinguish them. But 
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no quarter of London stirred with fuller life than that which was 
then known as the Bankside. It was here that the lawless and 
shifting population, which came in and passed out by the river, 
found its temporary home. In the taverns and lodging houses 
which crowded those teeming alleys, were huddled together men 
of all nations, of all grades, of all callings; Huguenot refugees, 
awaiting the turn which would restore them to their country ; 
Switzers and Germans who, induced partly by curiosity and 
partly by the restlessness which a life of adventure engenders, 
flocked over every year from the Low Countries ; half-Anglicized 
Italians and half-Italianated Englishmen; Flibustiers from the 
Spanish Main, and broken squatters from the Portuguese settle- 
ments ; soldiers of fortune, who had fought and plundered under 
half the leaders in Europe ; Desperadoes, who had survived the 
perils of unknown oceans and lands where no white man had 
ever before penetrated ; seamen from the crews of Hawkins and 
Drake, and Cavendish and Frobisher. And among this motley 
rabble were to be found men in whose veins ran the blood 
of the noblest families in England—Strangways and Carews, 
Tremaynes and Throgmortons, Cobhams and Killigrews. 

Such was the London of Elizabeth. It was natural that the 
cry of these people should be for amusement. ‘Too intelligent 
to be satisfied with the stupid and brutal pastimes then in vogue 
with the vulgar, and too restless and illiterate to find pleasure in 
books, it was equally natural that they should look to the stage 
to supply their want. And the stage responded to the call. 

In 1574, Elizabeth granted to James Burbage, and four other 
players, the right of exhibiting dramatic performances within 
the precincts of the City. This was strongly opposed both by 
the Puritans and by the Common Council. A memorial was 
addressed to the Queen. A counter-memorial, on the part of 
the players followed. At last a compromise was effected. 
Burbage and his company, quitting the strict limits of the City, 
established themselves in Black Friars.. The construction of a 
regular theatre was begun. The Puritans were furious; the 
burgesses of Black Friars petitioned; but Burbage triumphed, 
and London had its first play-house. From this moment dates 
the commencement of the modern stage. The temporary plat- 
forms which had been erected, as occasion required, in inn-yards, 
in the yard, for example, of the Bull, in Bishopsgate Street, and 
the Belle Savage, on Ludgate Hill, now gave place to permanent 
theatres. Theerection of Burbage’s Black Friars theatre in 1576 
was followed in the same year by the erection of ‘The Theatre’ 
and ‘ The Curtain’ in Shoreditch. Each decade added to the 
number, and in the latter years of Elizabeth’s reign London 
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could boast of at least eleven of these edifices. What had before 
scarcely risen to the dignity of a distinct vocation now became 
a thriving and lucrative profession. The strolling companies 
who, under the real and pretended protection of noble houses, 
roamed the country, now flocked, certain of employment, to the 
metropolis. Indeed, the demand for those who could produce, 
and for those who could act, plays was such that the supply, 
though abundant, almost to miraculousness, could scarcely keep 
pace with it. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


Unseen, in the great minster-dome of time, 
Whose shafts are centuries, its spangled roof 
The vaulted universe, our Master sits, 
And organ-voices, like a far-off chime, 
Roll through the aisles of thought, the sunlight flits 
From arch to arch, and as he sits aloof, 
Kings, Heroes, Priests, in concourse vast, sublime, 
Glances of love, and cries from battle field, 
His wizard power breathes on the living air. 
Warm faces gleam and pass ;—child, woman, man, 
In the long multitude, but he, concealed, 
Our Bard, eludes us; vainly each face we scan, 
It is not he,— zs features are not there, 
But being thus hid his greatness is revealed. 


F. G. Scorr. 











SHAKESPEARE'’S SPIRITS. 
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Shakespeare, with a prodigality of genius that he uses with spend- 
thrift lavishness, not content with exhausting the riches of the mate- 
rial world, ventured into the realms of the invisible for new territory 
toconquer. It was not enough for him that he-revealed to us all pha- 
ses of human character, from the gross and brutal lust of Chiron and 
Demetrius to the chaste chivalry of Ferdinand ; from the lasciviousness 
of Cressida, the daughter of Calchas, to the exquisite purity of Desda- 
mona; from the voluptuousness of the hot-blooded Julia to the chasti- 
ty of the snowy Isabella; from the murderous ambition of Lady Mac- 
beth to the innocence of the fragile Ophelia. It was not enough for 
him that he played upon all human passions, fathoming the ‘* heart- 
sore sighs’’ of weeping maternity, portraying the pleased smile of hap- 
py maidenhood, treasuring up the ‘‘ silver-shedding tears ’’ and letting 
no subtle impulse escape him in the wonderful throbbings of complex 
passion. It did not suffice him that he obtained mastery over inani- 
mate nature and described ‘‘ morning roses, newly washed with dew”’ 
and made fantastic garlands of ‘‘ crowflowers, nettles, daisies and long 
purples’’ and knew the virtues of ‘‘ hot lavender, mints, savory, mar- 
joram, the marigold that goes to bed with the sun and with him rises 
weeping ”’ and gave us pictures of moonlight sleeping on banks of flow- 
ers and gentle winds breathing perfume and kissing the nodding trees ; 
but he must plunge into the unseen and with the magic wave of his 
conjuring rod create aérial creatures, who live and breathe and have 
their being for us; have their loves and hates, likes and dislikes, pas- 
sions and pleasures, not human but still natural, sublimated in the 
crucible of his boundless genius, not contrary to nature but above and 
beyond nature and yet so harmonious in conception, so true to them- 
selves and so true in their actions and interactions to the laws by which 
they are governed, that we are interested in them not as mere curiosi- 
ties, the fanciful excrescences of an excited imagination, but as the real 
habitants of another world, of which we are given glimpses when the 
moonlight falls with silver radiance on the trees of the forest near 
Athens, or when the waves creep up the yellow wrinkled sands of 
Prospero’s island, or on the desolate heath, amid flashes of lightning 
and roar of thunder and the thick fogs which infect the filthy air. 
They are real. We analyse their feelings, we ponder on their loves 
and jealousies, their gentle spiritings and their malevolent hates. We 
enter into enchanted realms and see amid the laughing flowers a new 
race. We hear fairy foot-falls on the green grass. We see terrible 
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forms, distorted reflexes of unsexed humanity, like black and disease- 
laden vapors on the midnight air. Along the wind-swept ramparts of 
the castle of Elsinore we observe with awe and tremblings a visitant 
from the world beyond the tomb. In the gloomy stillness of Brutus’ 
tent we hear the warning voice of the once mighty Cesar. All real — 
as real as the beings of flesh and blood who surround us and not like 
the awkward puppets of other dramatic writers, dragged in to play a 
part, as lifeless as the sheeted broomstick, thrust out from a hedge at 
crossroads to frighten some country lout, belated on his nomeward 
way. Weare forced to believe in these creations as we believe in an- 
gels and ministering spirits, as we believe in the inhabitants of distant 
stars and we are thankful that Shakespeare’s master hand drew aside 
at intervals the heavy curtains impenetrable to the eyes of ordinary 
mortals and has given us glimpses of the wonderful and mysterious 
beyond. 

Shakespeare has embodied for us three supernatural classes. The 
fairies who inhabit a world of their own, in our midst but invisible to 
us, who have their joys and sorrows and who interfere on occasions 
with our affairs, sometimes in sportive mischief, more generally in 
kindly offices. The second class is composed of beings malignant, re- 
pulsive, horrible. They delight in human suffering and sin. They 
are agents of the Incarnate Evil. ‘Their enjoyment is to lure frail hu- 
manity into deeper depths of wickedness, and to gloat over the agonies 
of tempted, despairing, sinning mortals. In the third class we find 
ghosts, disembodied spirits, returning to earth because of some foul 
stain upon their conscience which penal fires have not yet purged away ; 
restless in torment and doomed by night to walk the earth and revisit 
the scenes of their former actions or coming with a warning note of 
some impending danger to the state or to the individual. 

Outside the city of Athens stretched the woods where Lysander and 
Hermia used often to lie upon faint primrose beds where the sward 
was marked with green-sour ringlets and rich with tall cowslips in their 
coats of gold, and above all which the moon, like a silver bow new 
bent in heaven, saw the jealousies and wooings of Athenian lovers and 
the rehearsings of the play by Bottom the weaver and his companions 
the hard-handed men that worked at their trades in the city,— it was 
here that Titania and Oberon held their fairy courts surrounded by the 
sportive population of the air and earth. Prior to Shakespeare’s time 
a few writers had dealt in a clumsy manner with popular superstitions, 
but it remained for him, to whom no book was sealed, to take those 
dream-children of an age when the earth was young and could spare 
time to dream, and blend them with ‘‘human mortals’’ among the 
personages of the drama. 

These imaginary beings are destitute of all moral feelings. They 
are actuated by but one animating force that redeems them from being 
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repulsive, —the love of the beautiful. They make war upon all ugly 
animals, such as spotted snakes, thorny hedgehogs, newts and blind 
worms, the clamorous owl that roughly hoots the night and the cankers 
in the warm and perfumed buds of the musk-rose. They sympathise 

with butterflies and nightingales and gayly liveried flowers. ‘Their 

sports are the dance and the song; their pleasures the satisfying the 

desires of the imagination. They delight in whatever is beautiful and 

agreeable. In them a simple and sensual life are commingled, uncon- 

strained by any high or heavenly thoughts. They are lovely as a flow- 

er and as soulless. They carelessly and without the reproach of con- 

science mislead human creatures to faithlessness. They take no part 

in the inner torments of the lovers, but only sport at what seems the 

folly of their behavior. ‘They steal beautiful children and substitute 

changlings. ‘They love and reward cleanliness and kindness but they 

annoy with impish sports deformed old age, toothless gossips and the 

clumsy associates in the play of Pyramus and Thisbe. When a maid 

has said her prayers three times before going to sleep, these orphan 

heirs of destiny ensure her slumbers as sound as careless infancy and 

give her pleasant dreams, but those who go to sleep without thinking 
of their sins or who before retiring for the night omit to rake the fire 

and sweep the hearth are pinched with unrelenting severity. ‘The 
pranks, however, of these moonshine revelers, their wayward impulses, 

and their actions uncontrolled by moral considerations, never shock us. 

We feel that they are not amenable to our laws. They are irresponsi- 
ble as the creations of that fancy which works in dreams and the illu- 

sions of love. They charm us as flowers and butterflies and bright- 
plumaged birds do, and we no more expect to find divine impulses or 
the sovereignty of the soul in the one than in the other. 

As queen of the fairy court held nightly on the soft moss of the 
Athenian wood, we are introduced to Titania. We see her surround- 
ed by her ministering fairies, whose pleasing duty it is to keep all hurt- 
ful things from their fair mistress and we see her again at night, lying 
upon a bank where the wild thyme grows and oxlips and dewy violets 
bloom, all canopied over by woodbine and musk roses, her delicate 
limbs glistening like marble in the pure moonlight while she is being 
lulled to sleep by the songs of fairies and the trippings of their tiny 
feet, heard by mortal ears like the whisperings of flowers and the mur- 
muring of insects. 

Analyse the character of this voluptuary of the forest and we find 
that she is utterly selfish. She is filled with the egotism, not of hu- 
man maturity, but of childhood, which thinks all things made for 
itself; thinks that the sun and moon and stars shirie for it; that the 
flowers bloom and the fruits ripen for it; that the hands of affection 
should administer only to its comfort and that the sighs of love should 
be only breathed for its gratification. The little changling boy, whose 
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mother was a votress of her order, she kept in her train as much 
because it thwarted the wishes of her husband Oberon as because it 
gratified her pride in having a rarity of fairy realms. She came from 
the farthest steep of India to indulge her selfish love of the mortal 
Theseus. She met him on hill, in dale, forest and mead, by paved 
fountain and by rushy brook and on the beached margent of the seas 
to dance their ringlets to the whistling winds, although her husband’s 
jealousy made him bring contagious fogs and destructive floods upon 
the land. And Oberon is every whit as full of the luxurious love of 
self-gratification. He too is dominated by a desire to satisfy his 
sensuous self. He has stolen away from fairy land, and in the shape 
of Corin has sat all day, playing on pipes of corn, and versing love to 
amorous Phillada. He wants the little changling for his henchman 
and because his queen refuses his request, he is prepared to torment 
her for this fancied injury and by the use of a western flower, which 
maidens call love-in-idleness, he is determined to make her full of 
hateful fantasies and give her over to the libidinous embraces of the 
egotistical and asinine Bottom. Yet we are no more shocked than if 
we saw children playing at a game of love making, pouting and crying 
and wringing their hands in a passionate pretense of the tormenting 
desires which distort the features of their elders. 

Puck, the jester of the fairy court, invites our special attention. 
Oberon is an importation. He is the elfin dwarf Elberich or Albe- 
rich, whose name became Alberon or Auberon in French and subse- 
quently Oberon in English. ‘Titania is an adaptation of the classic 
Diana, whom Ovid (JZe¢a. lib. HI, line 173, Dumgue bi perluitur 
solita Titania lymyha.) calls by that name. But Puck is a Shakespear- 
ian creation. In older literature we have a Puck who was a goblin or 
fiend but nota fairy. It is first in Shakespeare that we find him confound - 
ed with Robin Goodfellow and, perhaps, the Robin Hood of the old 
popular Morris dances, transformed into the house spirit and having 
those traits of character which are now regarded as his very essence 
and have caused his diminutive of Pug to be given to the agile and 
mischievous monkey and to the playful dog. He is a merry wanderer 
of the night. He is a rough fellow clumsy and heavy limbed, a very 
shard-borne beetle among the dainty, gossamer-winged shapes around 
him. He delights in frightening the village maid or at times making 
bootless the labors of the breathless housewife at the churn. It is 
rare sport for him to lurk in the gossip’s bowl in the likeness 
of a roasted apple and bob against the lips of the drinker and 
make her spill her ale. It gives him special enjoyment to mislead a 
night wanderer on his way home or to disguise himself like a stool in 
order to induce some ‘‘ wise aunt’’ to make the egregious mistake of 
sitting down on the floor when she expected a less lowly seat. In his 
rough horse-play, he was the clown or Pierrot of modern pantomime. 
But he had his good traits. He did their work for those who called 
him by the agreeable names of Hobgoblin or sweet Puck. But like 
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the rest he is swayed in by no nice moral considerations. He is at 
one time in faithful attendance upon Titania, and drives away the 
hempen home-spuns that were swaggering too near the cradle of the 
fairy queen. And again we find him working with equal ardor for 
Oberon. The love of fun with him is supreme. A jest is the very 
breath of his existence. 

In Zhe Tempest we are introduced to another fairy group, of which 
the principal figure is the quaint Ariel. This is a light and tricksy 
spirit capable of becoming invisible or of assuming any shape, in order 
to execute the commands of his master. He had been servant to the 
gross and brutal Sycorax, by whom he was imprisoned within the rift 
of a cloven pine, where he remained twelve long years until released 
by Prospero. This deliverance produced no feeling of gratitude on 
the part of Ariel. He simply transferred his allegiance to a more 
powerful intelligence, but there was no service of love. He was eager 
for release. ‘The sixteen years he had spent in intimate association 
with the master of magic had no power to weave bonds of affection 
between mortal and spirit. He was too delicate to relish the obe- 
dience to the earthly and abhorred commands of Sycorax; but when 
he enters the service of his benefactor, who controlled the invisible 
world, not by any evil and forbidden compact, but wholly by superior 
might of intellect and potent spells, gathered from the lore of ages, 
and for the benefit of his fellow man, Ariel appears to be no more 
touched by the influence of kindness, no more humanized, in no 
respect changed from the Ariel performing the wicked behests of the 
foul witch Sycorax. He at times becomes moody in the service of the 
noble-minded Prospero, remains uninfluenced by the melting, winning 
* gentleness of Miranda, and before executing the commands laid upon 

him has to be frequently reminded of what torments he was freed from 
and what torments he can again be subjected to. He is delicate of 
limb, and as fair to behold as some fragile flower, but he is utterly 
devoid of gratitude or. any of the higher feelings which would evoke 
our moral admiration. 

For the malignant hatred of Iago, if we cannot find an excuse, we 
can at least seeareason. For the brutal treatment of the fair Lavinia, 
we can trace an impelling motive in the animal lust of Chiron and 
Demetrius, who in addition to the promptings of passion, have a dim 
undeveloped idea that they are in some way furthering their mother’s 
cause or at least satisfying her sense of revenge. For the murderous 
thoughts of Lady Macbeth, which are the outcome of the holy love of 
husband perverted and distorted, we can entertain hopes of merciful 
condonement. But the conduct of the Witches is utterly without ex- 
cuse. It is evil for the sake of evil. It is devilish, malignant, brutal, 
without reason and without palliation. They gain nothing by their 
betrayal of poor humanity. It does not better their condition to lure 
trusting fools to physical death and the bitterer death beyond. Because 
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a sailor’s wife refuses one of this loathsome sisterhood some chestnuts, 
the sailor at sea is pursued by vengeance. It is a special prize to have 
the thumb of a pilot who was wrecked on his homeward journey. 
And Macbeth was lured on with devilish pleasure from danger into 
deeper danger until death and damnation were his final lot. These 
weird forms which meet the hero of the hard-fought battle-field and 
his friend Banquo, on the blasted heath, withered and wild in their 
attire, like women in their general conformation, yet bearded like 
men, with their chappy fingers lying on their skinny lips, are terrible 
in their repulsiveness. The remorseless ingenuity with which they 
pursue their unhappy vietim, urging him on to fearful crimes, sustain- 
ing him with false confidence and leaving him at last, disarmed and 
hopeless, in the very wreck of moral and physical ruin, is inhuman, 
fiendish, terrible. We hear the mocking laugh of devils, the despair- 
ing shrieks of betrayed and doomed humanity as Macbeth, with the 
last mad courage of a bated animal, throws away his shield and fights 
to the death bravely, desperately and hopelessly. They delight in 
the convulsions of nature. They meet amid the roar of thunder, 
while the lightning flashes illume the desolate scene and the rain 
pours down in floods, or on the blood-drenched field, after the 
hurlyburly of the battle is over. They are close contrivers of all 
harm and no work is too hard, no exertion too great, whether it 
be to scour half the world to obtain the ingredients of their hell- 
broth or to catch the vaporous drop that hangs on the corner of 
the moon, if only their work shall draw man on to confusion and 
death. 

In Zhe Tempest we are also introduced to the brute Caliban, in hid- 
eous contrast to the delicate Ariel, the pure and simple-minded Miranda 
and the princely magician Prospero. And like a distorted shape in the 
background, we are given glimpses of the foul witch Sycorax. Her 
very appearance, doubled up into the shape of a hoop with age and 
envy, is sin’s commentary upon her vicious life and forbidden inter- 
course with the devil. Her manifold mischiefs and terrible sorceries 
led to her being driven out of Algiers, the scene of her evil doings, 
where she would have been put to death had she not been with child. 
So this blue-eyed hag, with traces of a former beauty all but obliterated 
by il-lspent years and the searing lines of wickedness, is conveyed by 
sailors to the desert island where she subjected Ariel to such tortures 
that his groans made wolves howl and penetrated the breasts of ever- 
angry bears, and where she littered a freckled whelp, the most hideous 
creation of evil unredeemed by one spark of celestial fire or one touch 
of humanity to raise him above a poisoned earth-worm, crawling in the 
mud through choice, evil in intent but rendered incapable of evil by 
mental and physical incapacity, a vile thing upon which kindness is 
thrown away, gabbling without knowing its meaning until taught the 
use of words and then only employing them to curse its benefactor. 
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In this hideous animal existence, all earthly and gross, endowed with 
the dawnings of understanding, but without reason or the moral sense, 
and in the witches, controlled by the Prince of evil and controlling 
lesser demons to their works of wickedness, we see gloomy shapes of 
woe, without feeling and without sympathy. Evil is their only good. 
Their highest law is destruction and their dearest aspiration to create 
a hell on earth. ‘They are the devil’s children, as remorseless as he, 
but not greatly wicked like the prince of death and darkness, because 
of the frailties of their humanity of which they cannot wholly free 
themselves. 

Science has banished both fairies and witches. Present-day wisdom 
in long-clothes smiles at the ‘‘ weak fantasy of indigent eld,”’ which peo- 
pled every moonlit glade with forms of grace and beauty and added 
another terror to the blasted heath and to each gloomy bat-haunted cave, 
by air-borne shapes of evil. But a lingering faith still clings around 
ghosts. And not only in spite of science, but to some extent by the 
aid of science, a belief has been created anew in the possibility of spir- 
itual appearances. ‘The old ghost of vulgar superstition has been made 
over to suit modern taste. ‘The necessity of special locality and the 
accompanying darkness, clanking chains and sulphurous smells, are re- 
jected. ‘The apparition of the present enters our drawing-room with 
well-bred grace and discourses of things temporal and eternal in a style 
composite of the sceptical divine and the professional raconteur. It 
is then not without special interest that we ascertain what Shakespeare 
has set forth on the subject of ghostly appearances. 

Although the text of this dramatic author is full of allusions to ghosts, 
he has very sparingly employed their introduction and it is a singular 
fact that with one exception, their appearance can be always explained 
by the hypothesis of nervous derangement on the part of the person 
believing he has seen the spiritual apparition. The spirit of Czesar 
appears to Brutus while he is heavy hearted, brooding upon the troub- 
lous times, and fearing that he may not live long enough to reward his 
faithful Lucius. Finding it impossible to sleep in his nervous condi- 
tion, hesits up reading, and while full of unquiet thoughts the taper seems 
to burn ill and a spirit appears and tells him he will meet him at 
Philippi. That is all. No token of his actual presence. ‘The sleep- 
ing boy remains undisturbed and the guards at the door of the tent see 
and hear nothing. As far as the circumstances point out, it may have 
been a dream or a hallucination, where a mental impression awakens 
the same set of nerve motions as the impression of an external object 
upon the retina and renders in certain nervous conditions the unsub- 
stantial offspring of the imagination undistinguishable from an actual 
visual impression. Brutus is not himself satisfied of the reality of the 
ghost. He thought it was the weakness of his eyes that shaped the 
monstrous apparition and though overpowered for a time, so that his 
blood turns cold, as soon as he takes heart, the spirit vanishes. 
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Banquo’s ghost is entirely unreal. It has no more existence than 
the air-drawn dagger or the voice that seemed to cry ‘‘ Macbeth has 
murdered sleep.’’ It appears when the room is crowded and the table 
filled with the guests of royalty; but it is only seen by conscience- 
stricken Macbeth. For the Queen, the chair is empty and Lennox 
and Ross see no cause for the fear that shakes the entertainer. And 
when Macbeth, under the stinging but kindly intentioned taunts of his 
wife, plucks up courage enough to bid the unreal mockery depart, it 
vanishes to appear no more. For Macbeth, who has just heard of the 
death of Banquo, and has seen the blood upon the hands and faces of 
his murderers, there is a spectre ; but it is unperceived by all the rest 
and we reasonably conclude with Lady Macbeth that what has so dis- 
turbed her husband was only the painting of his fear and as unreal as 
the air drawn dagger. 

In Hamlet we are presented with a special difficulty. We cannot 
account for the appearance of the spirit of the late King of Denmark 
by the theory of mental hallucination ; for while on one occasion the 
spectre was seen by young Hamlet only, on another it was seen by 
many at the same time. In the closet, the Queen nothing hearing nor 
nothing seeing, although her son both saw and conversed with the form 
of buried Denmark ; on another, on the ramparts of the castle of Elsi- 
nore, the ghost, clad in complete steel is seen not alone by Bernardo 
and Marcellus but also by Horatio, who had treated the report of his 
friends on the subject with incredulity. Hamlet too sees it, recognizes 
it and holds a long conversation with it. In this play the ghost is no 
illusion, but as real as the material personages of the stormy tragedy 
that brought trouble and pain and madness and death to the royal 
court. 

While then there is this difference between the ghost of Hamlet and 
those of Brutus and Banquo there is one feature common to all three. 
Their effect upon the spectators is the same. From the time the spirit 
of Cesar appeared to Brutus on the plain near Sardis, he is a changed 
man. His heroic spirit is cowed by the shadow of approaching death. 
He does not fear it in the ordinary acceptation of the word fear. But 
he is hindered by a dread anticipation of impending evil. He felt that 
his hour had come and instead of meeting death on the field of battle, 
he chooses the coward’s resource of dying by hisown hand. He found 
that the enemy had driven him to a pit and he held it to be more 
worthy to leap in than to tarry till the enemy pushed him. ‘The warn- 
ing cry from the unseen world struck more terror to the soul of Brutus 
than all the hosts of Anthony and young Octavius. Macbeth was a 
brave soldier. He won special praise for his conduct in the battle 
against the Norwegian, when his sword, which smoked with bloody ex- 
ecution, like valor’s minion, carved out his way. But after his,unholy. 
traffic with the witches and after his vision of Banquo, we find him 
completely changed. His bravery gone, the creature of superstition, 
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a tool in the hands of juggling friends, so spiritless at last that only a 
brutal jest from Macduff rouses him into the despair that enabled him 
to face his fated foe. And Hamlet too. See what a wreck is made 
of his life by the visitations of the ghost. Although the mission from 
the unseen world is prompted by justice, it brings bad luck. Not 
alone is it fatal to young lord Hamlet, whose prospects are blighted 
and whose life is taken by the treachery of a friend, but the innocent 
Ophelia is driven into insanity and death and her father, the well- 
meaning but meddling old courtier, is murdered in mistake for anoth- 
er, the Queen partakes of the poisoned cup intended for her son, 
Laertes is caught in his own springes and the King against whose life 
the ghostly visits were entirely aimed is the last to fall, and of all the 
court, with its youth and beauty, its high hopes and bright dreams, its 
murderous ambition and unholy love, its innoceat affection and states- 
manscraft, its scholarship and gayety, Horatio alone is left to tell the 
tale. The spectral shadow of the ghost flits along the castle ramparts 
at the opening of the play and its work is accomplished at last on the 
death strewn chamber in the palace of the bloody usurper. 

But fairies and witches have alike gone and very few believe even in 
the modernized ghost. The belated traveler no longer sees in flower- 
bell or tripping it lightly on the dewy grass fairy forms besporting 
themselves like butterflies of the night. We no longer fear the blast- 
ing influence of witches. The world has awakened from its dream. 
The pulsing of machinery has drowned the trippings of fairy feet. 
The whirl of countless wheels has silenced forever the sweet low song 
of Ariel. The electric light has penetrated the dark places of the 
earth and the witches and all their evil brood have vanished howling. 
. The iron sceptre of science has taken the place of the flower-twined 
shepherd’s crook. The dreams and the fancies and the fears of the 
earth’s infancy have fled like blinking bats before the blazing torch of 
investigation. We are men, more practical and stern, with more wis- 
dom than our ancestors, yet the time comes to all of us when we breathe 
a regretful sigh for the earlier faith that made the inhabitants of another 
world possible to the dwellers in this. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS. ‘ 
[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays shoula cite not only 
the acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines 
should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition.) 


FENTON’S GOLDEN EPISTLES. 


In a recent number of SHAKESPEARIANA Dr. Furness called attention 
to Othello II, i.: ‘*Come thither, if thou be’st valiant, as, they say, 
base men being in love have then a nobility in their natures, more 
than is native to them,’’ and, assuming that ‘‘ they say”’ referred to 
the writings of some known author, Dr. Furness asked —where is the 
passage to be found? A wonderfully full and satisfactory answer is 
given in Golden Epistles, by Geffrey Fenton, London, 1582, pp. 225: 
226: as per annexed extracts: 


[Page 225.] 
Of this qualitie is the good and What true 
; loue is. 
true loue, that to him that hath 
default of force, it giueth hym strength, Loue_bree- 
: . : ° ~ deth manye 
and him that hath it alreadie, it confirmes _ vertues. 
it further: to him yt is simple it giues 
quicknesse of spirite: to him that hathe want of 
courage it giueth boldenesse and stomacke: by 
it the couetous man is made liberal, and it sets 
open the pursse of the nigarde: so that in the heart 
where hee is entred hee suffereth no imperfection nor 
inciuilitie: but liftes their thoughts to high actions. 


[Page 226.] 


Properties You shal knowe likewise that loue that is 
louer. accompanied with fastnesse,when the partie 
enterpriseth great things, and esteemeth 
little those of base importaunce,louealwayes 
enabling his subiects to high actions, and 


raysing their thoughtes to greate purposes. 


The book was very popular, and if, as is probable, Shakespeare read 
it, the passage cited could hardly fail to dwell in his memory. Biron’s 
speech at the close of the third act of Love’s Labour’s Lost breathes 
the same spirit. 
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But Love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain, 

But, with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 
For valor, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 


LONDON. B. Gorr KINNEAR. 


THE 1593 EDITION OF VENUS AND ADONIS. 


In 1805 Edmond Malone bought what is believed to be an unique 
copy of Venus and Adonis, 1593. He paid £25 for it and afterward 
gave it, with his other books, to the Bodleian Library, where it now is. 
He wrote in the volume the date, etc., of his purchase and spoke of 
having paid ‘‘the enormous price of twenty-five pounds’”’ for it. If 
it were now offered for sale at auction it is difficult to say what sum 
would be paid for it, but a copy of the same poem, of the edition of 
1594, of which three copies are known to exist, brought #240 at the 
sale of George Daniel’s library in 1864. It is only fair to presume 
therefore that the unique 1593 edition would bring as least double 
this sum, and yet Malone thought he was paying dearly for it when he 
bonght it for £25 in 1805! 

J. PARKER Norris. 


THE DRAMA. 


October has been an important month in our dramatic annals. ‘Two 
eminent foreigners have returned to us, and two American actresses 
have made their appearance in New York, the one for the first time, 
the other for the first time after a successful tour abroad. The season 
promised by these four alone is sufficient to make the year a memo- 
rable one. Mme. Modjeska’s season promises to be the most success- 
ful she has ever had. Beginning in the smaller cities, her first impor- 
tant engagement was in Chicago, where she opened on October 12th, 
for two weeks, and made so profound an impression that a second visit 
has been arranged for. Soon after Mme. Modjeska, came Signor 
Salvini. The great Italian looks forward, and with justice, to a 
brilliant season. Besides Zear and O¢he//o—with two or three non- 
Shakespearian plays—-he will produce Coriolanus, which has not 
been revived for a number of years, and which will undoubtedly be 
the most important event in his present visit. Signor Salvini opened 
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in the Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, on October 26th, for 
three weeks. He will then start on his tour through the principal 
cities, eventually reaching San Francisco, which city he has not before 
visited. 
The month has been marked, also, by the first appearance of Miss 
\| Margaret Mather in New York, and of Miss Mary Anderson, after her 
very successtul tour in England. Both these events testify that it is 
not always necessary to depend upon foreigners for good acting. 


f * 

ee 

\ The appearance of Miss Margaret Mather at the Union Square 
Theatre on the evening of October 14th, was an event of the first 
importance in the annals of the New York stage. For upwards of five 


years Miss Mather has been building a reputation in the West, but it 

was not until the present occasion that she submitted herself to the 
/ critical eyes of a New York audience. She scored a brilliant success, 
| and whatever doubts of her merits may have existed in the minds of 
the critics who witnessed her first appearance were quickly set at rest. 
Miss Mather made an almost ideal Juliet. Beautiful, without the 
overwhelming beauty of Mary Anderson, young, and able to express 
the warmest passions and arouse a corresponding sympathy in the 
spectator, she filled, in each particular, the -difficult requirements of 
the part. Almost from the very first she carried her audience with 
her. ‘The storm of applause that welcomed her, unnerved her; for a 
moment the woman overpowered the actress, and the emotion she 
could not conceal won the hearts of the audience. But she forgot the 
part she was playing for only a moment; the actress reasserted herself, 
and it was no longer Margaret Mather who was upon the stage, but 
Juliet Capulet. She threw her whole soul into her work. Her love 
for Romeo, all-absorbing as it was, unfolded with a wonderful power 
and beauty that touched the heart of each spectator. The balcony 
scene was exquisitely done, without theatrical effect, and in a sweet, 
natural, girlish manner. ‘The rapid changes from joy to sorrow were 
made with the same good taste. And her sorrow was as genuine as 
was her love and her joy. Her emotion at the news of Tybalt’s death 
was a powerful piece of acting, and the resolution to seek death rather 
than marry Paris, and the potion-taking scene, exhibited a tragic 
power that has seldom been surpassed in this part. ‘The fall at the 
close of this act, when the actress rolled down some steps was an 
effective climax to the grandeur of the acting that had preceded it. 
Her death-scene was particularly well done. Plunging Romeo’s 
dagger into her breast, Juliet fell, and slowly crawled to the prostrate 
body. Then, pillowing her head on his breast, her eyes fixed upon 
his face, she dies with a smile that seems as though eternal peace and 
joy had forever come to her sorrow-wracked spirit. 
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Miss Mather’s support was in every way satisfactory. It is true that 
Mr. Milnes Levick made a somewhat boisterous Mercutio, but that did 
not detract seriously from an otherwise remarkably even represen- 
tation. In fact, little but praise can be said of all the lesser parts. 
Mr. Frederick Paulding, however, deserves special mention for his 
rendering of Romeo. His interpretation shows much care and study, 
and his part was, throughout, played with much naturalness and grace. 

The scenery was superb; in truth, nothing finer has been seen in 
New York. From the first scene of the play, a bridge and market in 
Verona, past the elaborate and magnificently decorated ball-room, the 
garden of the Capulets, the public house in Verona, Juliet’s garden, 
Friar Lawrence’s chapel and cloister, the public square in Verona, and 
a street in Mantua, the audience is treated to a series of magnificent 
spectacles, which in beauty and grandeur and attention to details have 
never been surpassed. The costumes were characterized by the same 
care. No expense has been spared in obtaining the best and rarest 
materials, and the result is the richest dressed company that has ever 


appeared in New York. 


* 
* * 


If applause, loud and prolonged, be the criterion of success, then 
Miss Anderson certainly achieved a brilliant one in her represen- 
tation of Rosalind on the evening of October 13th. But the applause 
was not for Rosalind, but for the popular young actress who had returned 
to her native country after a long and successful visit to a foreign 
land. The assuming of a new part is always an interesting epoch in 
the career of a leading actress, and it is especially so with Miss 
Anderson, whose stage life has been marked with so many successes. 
But on the present occasion she did not succeed as had been antici- 
pated. She was very far removed from failure, but her interpretation 
of Rosalind was not a great one, and she has, in fact, been frequently 
surpassed in the part. Of the necessary qualifications for the charac- 
ter, Miss Anderson possesses in an eminent degree those of youth, 
beauty, and a voice of wonderful power. But mere physical advan- 
tages are not alone sufficient; there must be an earnest strength of 
character that is unmistakably evident in Shakespeare’s Rosalind. 
She is not a proud princess who hides her womanhood under the 
cloak of royalty, but she is, in the truest sense, a woman, and a 
woman who loves with all the strength and warmth of a true heart. 
Without this strength and earnestness of passion, without this crucial 
test of womanhood, the part is incomplete, is the body without the 
soul. It is, perhaps, unjust to compare Miss Anderson’s Rosalind to 
a body without a soul, yet the warmth and earnestness, the tenderness 
and magnetism of Shakespeare’s creation are wanting. And this it 
was that marred her success. ‘The youth, the beauty, the wit, were 
all present, but the true, warm-hearted woman was absent. Nor is 
this is all. Miss Anderson is essentially a tragedienne. Her voice, 
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her gestures, her style, her step are all eminently characteristic of the 
tragic actress. These are out of place in a pure, gentle, womanly 
character like Rosalind, and it was unwise in her to assume it. Miss 
Anderson has her own special line, in which she has given promise of 
a great future, but she cannot hope for success outside of it. Her 
laurels will never be gathered in comedy. 

The company imported to support Miss Anderson was fair. Mr. 
J. Forbes-Robertson as Orlando achieved the greatest success, and 
merits the warmest praise. To an intelligent and sympathetic reading 
of his part, he added the grace of a fine manly figure that relieved 
the wrestling scene from the absurdity with which it is so frequently 
accompanied. Mrs. Billington who made her first appearance in 
America on this occasion, presented the part of Audrey in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner. Mr. Mackline’s Jacques exhibited no new 
features, but was not commonplace. The other characters do not call 
for special mention, though the company was a very tolerable one. 

Not much can be said in praise of the scenery. It was passable, 
but not at all what the public had been lead to expect. The costumes 


were of much the same order. 


* 
* * 


One of the oddities of Miss Mather’s appearance was the Hera/a’s 
criticism of her. Both her appearance, and that of Miss Anderson, 
furnished material for quantities of criticism. Two whole columns 
were required to contain the Z77zdune’s critic’s estimate of Miss Ander- 
son’s Rosalind, and the other papers, though not so liberal, did her 
full justice. The criticisms of Miss Mather’s Juliet were equally liber- 
al, but half a column only sufficed for the Z7zbune, in place of four 
times as much given to the actress of the night before. The Hera/d, 
however, dismissed the entire matter in two lines, to the effect that 
Miss Mather had appeared the evening before as Juliet ‘‘with fair 
success.’’ It is seldom that the New York press has done an actress 
sO gross a piece of injustice. The truth is, the dramatic editor of the 
Herald is changed so frequently, that no sooner has a man become 
fully acquainted with its practical management, than he is asked to 
resign or is transferred to some other department. Such a state of 
affairs naturally prevents the perfecting of any system of work, and 
as one of these unexpected changes had been made in the week previ- 
ous to Miss Mather’s appearance, it is not unlikely that the unsettled 
condition of the department was, in large measure, responsible for the 
paper’s curt treatment of her. Strangely enough, the Herad/’s own 
defense is that no tickets had been sent to its office, an omission which 
Miss Mather’s manager denies, and which in itself, is no sufficient 
excuse. The dramatic department of the /Hera/d is sadly in need of 
reformation on a strictly ‘‘ civil service’ basis. 
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The Shakespearian season in Philadelphia has been opened by 
Daniel E. Bandmann in a Dime Museum. Mr. Bandmann’s career 
has been, in many respects, a very varied and remarkable one. Born 
at Cassel, Germany, in November, 1839, he early attracted the atten- 
tion of the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg, who took him under her 
protection. A series of brilliant and rapid successes, chiefly in 
Shakespearian parts, in the leading German cities, affected his health, 
and he came to New York to regain it. There he acted, first in Ger- 
man and afterward in English. So great was his success that he 
made a five years’ tour through the country, acting the parts of Ham- 
let, Shylock, Othello, Iago, Richard the Third, Macbeth, and Bene- 
dick. This tour completed, he went to London, where he was very 
favorably received, and, after a run through the provinces, went to 
Australia. After a year’s sojourn he returned to Berlin where he met 
with a flattering reception. Tours through Great Britian and one in 
the far east, have filled his time until his present visit to America. 
The tour in the far east was in every way a remarkable one. Opening 
in Sidney, he travelled through Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
India, China, the Malay peninsula, and back again through India, 
Australia, and the Hawaiian Islands to San Francisco. 

Received on friendly terms by Governors General and their ladies, 
making everywhere hosts of friends, the journey reads more like a 
romance than a citation of facts. In Calcutta he played Orhed//o and 
The Merchant of Venice before an audience of three thousand natives. 
To quote his own words, ‘‘It was a sight of indescribable interest to 
behold three thousand black faces turned on the stage, and there were 
hundreds of their zenanas in the boxes, who could see us acting, 
though we could not see them. ‘They followed the play with rapt 
attention, and it was evident from the succession of pauses, in which 
one might have heard a pin drop, and outbursts of applause which 
would have drowned a thunder-clap, that they not simply watched 
the movement of events and the changed relations of the personages 
of the play, but, in a most philosophical way, entered into the secret 
inner life of each of them, and comprehended the entire development 
of the plot; that, in a word, the subjectivity of the drama was as real 
to them, yea, more real, than the mere external spectacular display. 
I have never been so well understood as Shylock as I was that evening 
by those three thousand Hindus and Moslems. ‘They comprehended 
the most delicate shadings of character and the finest points in the 
dialogue.”’ 

But, not withstanding that he has been intimate with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, has played by request before the ladies of governors gen- 
eral, and has been well received both in Europe, Asia, and America, 
Mr. Bandmann is now giving performances at some of the cheapest 
places of amusement in the country. Yet should we censure him? 
A popular writer has recently come forward to defend Dime Museums 
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from a naturalist’s point of view, and on very similar grounds they can 
be defended from the Shakespearian’s standpoint. ‘The Dime Muse- 
um is the only means of bringing the drama before the masses, and 


- whatever may have induced Mr. Bandmann to appear under its au- 


spices, this much may safely be affirmed, that he is doing quite as 
much to extend the influence of the Shakespearian dramas as the most 
cultured critic or the highest priced actor. If Shakespeare is ever to 
become a power outside the cultured classes, the Dime Museums must 
be encouraged — until a better plan is devised. 


* 
* * 


Miss Adelaide Moore, the young English actress who made her 
American début in Romeo and Juliet in New York in August, has 
started on a tour through the country, opening at Richmond, Va., on 
October 12th. Her company is a very fair one, including several 
well-known actors and actresses, and her manager will give special at- 
tention to the costumes. Her repertoire includes Romeo and Juliet 
and As You Like Jt, with several non-Shakesperian plays. Miss 
Moore did not create a favorable impression in New York, notwith- 
standing that she had the costumes used by Edwin Booth in the pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet with which he opened Booth’s Theatre. 

Her voice is very much against her, being unsympathetic and harsh, 
and she has an unfortunate habit of merging the ends of words and 
even whole words so that the meaning of the text was frequently lost. 
Her art, also, is very undeveloped, although not deficient in good 
points, but it is quite possible that, with careful study, she may obtain 
a tolerable success. 


October, 25th. Mirax. 


DRAMATIC CHRONICLE. 
OCTOBER. 


Oct. 1 Springfield, Ill. W. E. Sheridan. King Lear. 
Lansing, Mich. Frederick Warde. Othello. 
Jamestown, N. Y. T. W. Keene. Richard 11. 
Sioux City, lowa. Geo. C. Miln. Othello. 

2 ai ty Rom. & Jul. 

Mansfield, Ohio. T. W. Keene. Hamlet. 

3. Decatur, Ill. W. E. Sheridan. King Lear. 

Davenport, Iowa. Lawrence Barrett. Hamlet. 

5 Springfield Ohio. T. W. Keene. Macbeth. 

Harrisburg, Pa. D. E. Bandmann. Hamlet. 

5-17 Chicago, IIl. Robson & Crane. Com. of Errors. 

6 Harrisburg, Pa. D. E. Bandmann. Mer. of Venice. 

Lafayette, Ind. W. E. Sheridan. King Lear. 

7 Utica, N. Y. Modjeska. As You Like It. 
8 Buffalo, N. Y. ” a 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
Logansport, Ind. 
Hamilton, Canada. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


New York City. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Attleboro, Mass. 
New York City. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Bernandino, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 
St.Louis, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Iowa City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lawrence Barrett. 
Frederick Warde. 
Louise Pomeroy. 


Modjeska. 

T. W. Keene. 

D. E. Bandmann. 
Louise Pomeroy. 


Mary Anderson. 
T. W. Keene. 


. D. E. Bandmann. 
Redmund-Barry Co. 


Margaret Mather. 
T. W. Keene. 


Modjeska. 
Lawrence Barrett. 
T. W. Keene. 
Adelaide Moore. 
Meennerchor. 

T. W. Keene. 

D. E. Bandmann. 
W. E. Sheridan. 


T. W. Keene. 


D. E. Bandmann. 


Janauschek. 
Lawrence Barrett. 
T. W. Keene. 

»? 


Robson & Crane. 
T. W. Keene. 
Louise Pomeroy. 
T. W. Keene. 
Modjeska. 
Louise Pomeroy. 
W. E. Sheridan. 


Redmund-Barry Co. 


T. W. Keene. 
G. C. Miln. 
Louise Pomeroy. 
T. W. Keene. 


Hamlet. 

Julius Cesar. 
As You Like It. 
( Rom. & Jud. 
( Twelf. Night. 
Twelfth Night. 


Hamlet. 
Mer. of Venice. 
( Hamlet. 


( Rom. & Jul. 
As You Like It. 
Macbeth. 

Mer. of Venice. 


Rom, & Jul. 

( Macbeth. 

( Rom. & Jul. 
As You Like It. 
Hamlet. 
Richard T1. 
As You Like It. 
Merry Wives. 
Richard III. 


King Lear. 
( Richard TI. 


(Mer. of Venice. 


(Richard JT. 
¢ Rom.& Jul. 
Macbeth. 
Hamlet. 
Richard 11. 


Com. of Errors. 
Richard T/T. 


. As You Like It. 


Hamlet. 
As You Like It. 


King Lear. 
Mer. of Venice. 
Macbeth. 
Hamlet. 

As You Like It. 
Macbeth. 
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25-30 
26 


27 
*28 


29 


30 


31 


MISCELLANY. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Terra Haute, Ind. 
New York City. 
Athens, Ga. 

New York City. 
St. Louis Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 


Modjeska. 


Lawrence Barrett. 


Adelaide Moore. 
Local Talent. 

W. E. Sheridan. 
Robson & Crane. 
Adelaide Moore. 
T. W. Keene. 
Salvini. 

Adelaide Moore. 
Salvini. 
Modjeska. 
Frederick Warde. 


Modjeska. 


Adelaide Moore. 
W. E. Sheridan. 
James Arneaux. 
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Twelfth Night. 
Julius Cesar. 
As You Like It. 
Hamlet. 

King Lear. 
Com. of Errors. 
As You Like /t. 
Richard III. 
Othello. 

Rom. & Jul. 
Ling Lear. 

As You Like /t. 
Julius Cesar. 
As You Like It. 


{ Two Gen. of Verona. 


Rom. & Jul. 
King Lear. 
Richard Lf. 


First appearance of Mr. James Arneaux, a young colored student. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York City. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Lawrence Barrett. 


W. E. Sheridan. 
Louise Pomeroy. 


Lawrence Barrett. 


Salvini. 


Frederick Warde. 


Louise Pomeroy. 


Locke Richardson. 


(Reading. ) 





MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Oscar Beringer is preparing a libretto from Zwelfth Night 
which Dvorak will set to music. ~ 


Messrs. George Routledge & Sons will shortly publish a new Con- 
cordance to the Plays of Shakespeare by Davenport Adams. 


At the December meeting of the New Shakspere Society, Mr. Henry 
Sharpe, of Hampstead, will read a paper on Shakespeare’s use of prose 
in the dramas, and will endeavor to deduce the rules that guided the 
poet in its employment. 


Julius Cesar. 
King Lear. 
Hamlet. 

Julius Cesar. 
Othello. 

Mer. of Venice. 
Hamlet. 

( Rom. & Jul. 
( Twelf. Night. 
Macbeth. 
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A review in Votes and Queries for August 23rd, of the Composite 
Portraits of Shakespeare while giving Mr. Furness due praise for the 
care with which his work has been done, not unnaturally calls in 
question the real value of the ‘‘ Composites ’’ themselves. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we announce that Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness has commenced stereotyping his edition of Othe//o, 
which will form the sixth volume of his Vew Variorum. ‘The MS. 
has been completed for some time, and unless something unforseen 
should delay its appearance, next Spring will see the publication of 
the book. The text is a fac simile reprint of the First Folio, and in 
this Dr. Furness takes a new departure from his former volumes. 

At a meeting of the Shakespeare Society of New York held Septem- 
ber 29th, Mr. C. C. Marble, the Secretary of the Society, read a 
paper ‘*On some Studeats and Readers of Shakespeare,’’ in the course 
of which he took the ground that there could be but one author to the 
dramas, and that William Shakespeare. This is interesting as being 
the first paper taking this ground that has been read before this 
organization. 

Mr. C. A. Ward contributes a valuable Note to Votes and Queries 
for August 8th, on the word ‘‘ whist ’’ in the lines 

Curtsied when you have, and kist 

The wild waves whist 

— Tempest, 1, i. 

which he takes to mean ‘ ‘‘ Curtsied when you have and kissed ;’ the 
sad sea waves will wAzs¢-/e their low dirge as you ‘ foot it featly here 
and there.’’’ He thinks that ‘* ‘The wild waves whist’ is better to 
be understood as ‘The wild waves whist-le,’ than as that the sad 
waves’ sighing is silenced by the curtseying.”’ 

Prof. Edward Dowden reviews some of the more important of recent 
Shakespearian books in the Academy for August 29th. He finds much 
that is valuable and interesting in Mr. Moulton’s Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist, but does not think the author proves his thesis, 
that criticism is an inductive science. He speaks favorably, also, of 
Mr. Norris’ Portraits of Shakespeare but criticises the author’s exhu- 
mation theory rather than the material relating to the Portraits that he has 
gathered with so much skill and care, and which he has presented in so ad- 
mirable a form. In speaking of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ invaluable 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, Prof. Dowden remarks, apropos 
of the illustrations of the Cellar of the Birth-Place which are inserted 
in the volume—the only portion in precisely the same condition as 
when Shakespeare was born —that he has ‘‘ long lived under the same 
roof with Shakespeare—this most excellent canopy the air, look you 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof pitted with 
golden fire; therefore the Shakespearian Mecca, and its Kaaba, the 
Cellar, move me less than is meet.’’ 
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THE PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


In an incredibly short space of time the semi-scholastic, semi- 
barbarous drama of preceding playrights was transformed into 
that wonderful drama in which, as in a mirror, the world of 
those times saw itself reflected, which, in its infinite flexibility, 
adapted itself to every taste, to every understanding ; which, in 
its all-absorbing, all-assimilating activity disdained nothing as 
too mean, excluded nothing as too exalted, and which, in its 
maturest manifestations, is among the marvels of human skill and 
human genius. In little more than twelve years from its first 
appearance that drama had not only superseded every other 
form of popular entertainment, but had cast into the shade every 
other school of contemporary poetry. It had disputed the pre- 
eminence of the classical playwrights by turning against them 
their own weapons. Declamation, as ornate and stately; dia- 
logue, as brilliant with antithesis and as rich with the embellish- 
ments of scholarship and culture as had ever won the applause of 
Elizabeth and Leicester, was now heard in every playhouse from 
Shoreditch to Southwark. It had rivalled the poetry of Spenser 
in gorgeousness of diction and in teeming fertility of imagina- 
tion and fancy. No narrative poetry since Chaucer’s could 
compare with it in vividness of description and portraiture. In 
pastoral poetry, nothing equal to its pictures of country life 
and country scenery had appeared since the Sicilian Idylls. It 
had pressed into its service the graces of the lyric and the sonnet. 
It had enriched itself with all that Sydney and his circle had 
borrowed from Petrarch and Sannazaro, and with all that Lyly 
and his disciples had derived from Spain. And it had trans- 
formed what it had borrowed. It had extended the dominion 
of art. It had revealed new capacities in our language and new 
music in our verse. To the fathers of this drama belongs the 
glory of having moulded that noble metre which, even in their 
hands, rivalled the iambic trimeter of Greece, but which was 
in the hands of its next inheritor to become the most omnipotent 
instrument of expression known to art. 

We will now, as far as our space will permit, pass in review 
the chief of those remarkable men who were the fathers of our 


* Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. By John Addington 
Symonds. London, 1884. ; 
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Romantic drama; and who, whatever may be their inferiority in 
point of genius, are certainly entitled to the honour of having 
been the masters of Shakspeare—Thomas Kyd, Robert Greene, 
George Peele, Christopher Marlowe, and the unknown author of 
Arden of Faversham.’ In the lives and characters of these men 
where particulars have survived, there is so much in common, 
that it is as easy to describe them collectively as separately. 
They were all men peculiarly typical of the New Age. They 
were all sprung from the lower and middle class ; they were all 
born in the provinces; they had all gone up from the provinces 
to the Universities; and from the Universities, with the object 
of seeking a livelihood as authors by profession, to London. 
They were all thorough men of the world. They had all had 
ample experience of either fortune. They were all of them dis- 
tinguished, even in those wild times, by the ostentatious disso- 
luteness of their lives, and they all of them came prematurely 
to mournful and shameful ends. Not less striking was the 
similarity between them in point of genius and culture. They 
were allscholars. Peele translated one of the ‘Iphigenias’; Mar- 
lowe paraphrased the poem of the Pseudo-Muszeus, and has 
left versions of Ovid’s ‘Amores,’ and the first book of the 
, Pharsalia.” The Sapphics and Elegiacs of Greene cannot 
indeed be commended for their purity or elegance; but they are 
a sufficient indication of his mastery over the Latin language, 
and what is true of the Sapphics and Elegiacs of Greene is 
true also of the hexameters of Kyd and Marlowe. Of their 
familiarity with the literatures of modern Europe, there is 
scarcely a page in their writings which does not afford abun- 
dant proofs. Indeed, in mere learning, and in their fondness 
for displaying that learning, they bear some resemblance to 
the poets of Alexandria and Augustan Rome; but though they 
owed much to culture, they owed much to nature. They were 
all of them pre-eminently poets. They had all, in the phrase 
of Juvenal, bitten the laurel. In all of them the faculties which 
enable men to excel as painters of life and manners wers subordi- 
nate to the faculties which impress lyric poetry with grace and 
fancy, and narrative poetry with picturesqueness and dignity. 
If we except Kyd and the author of ‘Arden of Faversham,’ they 
have all left plays which stand higher as poems than as dramas ; 
and two of them have left poems which are superior to the best 
of their plays. Marlowe’s ‘Hero and Leander’ is intrinsically 
a finer work than either his ‘Faustus’ or his ‘Edward II.’ ; 
and his ‘ Passionate Shepherd’ is, in our opinion, worth a dozen 
‘Tamburlaines.’ Of Green’s plays, charming as many of them 
are, the most that can be said is that they scarcely entitled him 
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to a place among dramatists of the second order. Of Greene’s 
lyrics, the least that can be said is that they are among the best 
of their kind in our literature. Regarded as dramas, Peele’s 
plays are almost worthless ; as ornate and musical declamations 
they are often admirable. 

Of these poets, the youngest in years but the first in import- 
ance was Christopher Marlowe. Born in Feb. 1565-4, the son 
of a shoemaker at Canturbury, he received the rudiments of his 
education at the King’s School in that city. He subsequently 
matriculated at Benet College, Cambridge, taking his degree as 
Bachelor of Arts in 1583, and his degree of Master of Arts four 
years later. Of his career at Cambridge, and of his movements 
between 1583 and 1587, nothing is known. It is probable 
that by the end of 1587 he had settled in London, having already 
distinguished himself by the production of ‘Tamburlaine.’ The 
rest of his life is a deplorable record of misfortune, debauchery, 
and folly, suddenly and fearfully terminated before he had com- 
pleted his thirtieth year, by a violent death in a tavern-brawl at 
Deptford. 

When Dryden observed of Shakspeare that he found not, but 
created first the stage, he said what was certainly not true of 
Shakspeare, but what would, with some modification, be true of 
Marlowe. ‘To no single man does our drama owe more than to 
this ill-starred genius. It was he who determined the form which 
Tragedy and History were permanently to assume. It was he 
who first clothed both in that noble and splendid garb which. © 
was ever afterwards to distinguish them. It was he who gave 
the death-blow to the old rhymed plays on the one hand, and to 
the frigid and cumbersome unrhymed classical plays on the 
other. In his ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ and in his ‘ Jew of Malta,’ it 
would not be too much*to say that he formulated English 
romamic tragedy. He cast in clay what Shakspeare recast in 
marble. - Indeed, Marlowe was to Shakspeare in tragedy pre- 
cisely what Boiardo and Berni were to Ariosto in narrative. 
It is certain that without the ‘ Orlando Innamorato’ we should 
never have had the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ It is more than probable 
that without the tragedies of Marlowe we should never have 
had, in the form at least in which they now stand, the tragedies 
of Shakspeare. Of the History in the proper sense of the 
title Marlowe was the creator. In his ‘Edward I.’ Peel had, 
it is true, made some advance on the old Chronicles.* But the 
difference between Peele’s ‘Edward I.’ and Marlowe’s ‘Ed- 





* Though the date of the publication of Peele’s ‘Edward I.’ is subsequent to: 
that of Marlowe's ‘ Edward II.,’ we have little doubt that, in point of composition, 
it preceded Marlowe's play. 
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ward II.’ is the difference between a work of art and mere botch- 
work. Peele’s play is little better than a series of disconnected 
scenes loosely tagged together; superior indeed in style, but in 
no way superior in structure to the ‘Famous Victories of Henry V.,’ 
and to the ‘Troublesome reign of King John.’ In ‘ Edward I.’ 
Marlowe laid down, and laid down for all time, the true prin- 
ciples of dramatic composition as applied to history. Heshowed 
how, by a judicious process of selection and condensation, of 
modification and suppression, the crowded annals of many years 
could in effect be presented within the compass of a single play. 
He studied perspective and symmetry. He brought out in clear 
relief the central figure and the central action, grouping round 
each in carefully graduated subordination the accessory cha- 
racters and the accessory incidents. Chronology and tradition, 
when they interfered either with the harmony of his work or 
with dramatic effect, he never scrupled to ignore or alter, rightly 
discriminating between the laws imposed on the historian and 
the laws imposed on the dramatist. He was the first of English 
playwrights to discern, that in dramatic composition the relative 
importance of events is determined not by the space which they 
fill in history, but by the manner in which they impress the 

. imagination and bear on the catastrophe. Nor are these Mar- 
lowe’s only titles to the most distinguished place among the 
fathers of English tragedy. He was not only the first of our 
dramatists who, possessing a bold and vivid imagination, pos- 
sessed also the faculty of adequately embodying its conceptions, 
but the first who, powerfully moved by strong emotion, succeeded 
in awakening strong emotion in others. In the hands of his 
predecessors tragedy had been powerless to reach the heart. As 
a rule, it had maintained the same, dead-level of frigid and 
nerveless declamation. In his hands it resumed its ancient sway 
over the passions; it unlocked the sources of terror and pity. 
To compare Marlowe with the Attic dramatists would be in the 
highest degree absurd; and yet we must go back to the Attic 
dramatists to find anything equal to the concluding scenes of 
‘Dr. Faustus’ and ‘ Edward II.’ 

The appearance of ‘Tamburlaine’ has been compared to the 
appearance of ‘Hernani.’ Its professed object was to revolu- 
tionize the drama. The war which Victor Hugo declared 
against classicism Marlowe declared against 


‘ The jiggling verses of rhyming mother wits 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay.’ 


The most remarkable of his innovations was the substitution 
of blank verse for rhyme and prose. It would not, of course, 
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be true to say that Marlowe was the first of our poets to employ 
blank verse in dramatic composition. It had been employed 
by Sackville and Norton in ‘Gorboduc;’ by Gascoign, in 
‘Jocasta;’ by Lyly, in his ‘Woman in the Moon;’ by Hughes, 
in his ‘Misfortunes of Arthur;’ and by the authors of other 
plays which in all probability preceded ‘Tamburlaine.’ But 
these plays had been confined exclusively to private audiences, 
and had not been designed for the popular stage. Nor must 
we confound the blank verse of Marlowe with the blank verse 
of these dramas. In them it differed only from the heroic 
couplet in- wanting rhyme. It had no variety, no incatenation, 
no harmony; in the contemptuous phrase of Nash, it was a 
drumming decasyllabon, and a drumming decasyllabon there 
seemed every probability of it continuing to remain. It is 
remarkable that since its first introduction into our language 
by Surrey, though it had passed through the hands of poets 
whose other compositions show that they possessed no common 
mastery over metrical expression, its structure had never altered. 
The genius of Marlowe transformed it into the noblest and most 
flexible of English metres. If we examine the mechanism 
of his verse, we shall see that it differed from that of his 
predecessors in the resolution of the iambic into tribrachs and 
dactyls; in the frequent substitution of trochees and pyrrhics for 
monosyllables, in the interspersion of Alexandrines, in the 
shifting of the pauses, in the use of hemistichs, in the inter- 
linking of verse with verse. It was therefore no mere modifica- 
tion, no mere improvement on the earlier forms of blank verse : 
it was a new creation. 

The effect of Marlowe’s innovation was at once apparent. 
First went the old rhymed stanzas. We doubt whether it would 
be possible to find a single play written in stanzas subsequent 
to 1587. Next went the prose histories. Then commenced 
the gradual disappearance of rhymed couplets. ‘Thus plays 
which previous to 1587 were written in rhyme, we find after 
1587 interpolated with blank verse. Such is the case with the 
‘Three Ladies of London;’ such is the case with ‘Selimus;’ 
such is the case with the recast of ‘Tancred and Gismund.’ 
Before 1587 Peele habitually employed rhyme; after 1587 he 
discarded it entirely. Greene, who, if we interpret rightly an 
ambiguous passage in his Epistle prefixed to ‘ Perimedes,’ 
regarded Marlowe’s innovation with strong disfavour, almost 
immediately adopted it. In all his extant dramas blank verse 
is employed. By 1593 it was firmly established. 

How profoundly the genius of Marlowe impressed his con- 
temporaries is evident not only from the frequent allusions to 
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558 SHAKESPEARIANA. 
his writings, but from the imitations, close even to servility, 
of his characters and. his style, which abound in our dramatic 
literature between 1587 and 1600. Sometimes we have whole 
plays which are mere parodies of his; such would be Green’s 
‘Alphonsus’ and Peele’s ‘Battle of Alcazar;’ such also would 
be the anonymous play, ‘Lust’s Dominion.’ His Barabas and 
Tamburlaine took thé’same hold on the popular imagination as 
the Conrads and Laras and Harolds and Manfreds of a later 
age, appearing and reappearing, variously modified in numerous 
forms. Tamburlaine became the prototype of the stage 
hero. Barabas became the prototype of the stage villain. To 
enumerate the characters modelled on these creations of Marlowe 
would be to transcribe the leading dramatis persone of at least 
two-thirds of the heroic dramas in vogue during the latter years 
of the sixteenth century. Indeed the influence—and we are 
speaking now not of the general, but of the particular influence 
—exercised by Marlowe over the works of his brother-poets 
would, if traced in detail, be found to be far more extensive 
than is generally supposed. ‘To go no further than Shakspeare. 
‘Richard the Second’ is undoubtedly modelled on ‘Edward II.;’ 
the character of Richard is the character of Edward slightly 
modified. In the Second and Third Parts of ‘Henry VL.,’ if 
Shakspeare did not actually work in co-operation with Marlowe, 
he set himself to imitate with servile fidelity Marlowe’s method 
and Marlowe’s style. Aaron in ‘Titus Andronicus’ is Barabas 
in the ‘Jew of Malta;’ so in some degree is Shylock; so ina 
considerable degree is ‘ Richard III.’ In the nurse who attends 
on Dido we have a sort of first sketch of the Nurse in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ From the ‘Jew of Malta’ Shakspeare derived many 
hints for the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ From the concluding 
scene of ‘ Dr. Faustus’ he borrowed, or appears to have borrowed, 
one of the finest touches in ‘ Macbeth.’ * 

From an historical point of view it would therefore be 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of Marlowe’s 
services. Regarded as an initiator, he ranks with A®schylus. 
But criticism must distinguish between merit which is relative 
and merit which is intrinsic. It may sound paradoxical to say 
of the father of our Romantic drama, of the master of Shak- 
speare, that his genius was in essence the very reverse of 
dramatic, nay, that the temper of his genius was such as to 
absolutely disqualify from excelling as a dramatist. And yet 





*In both tragedies a storm is raging without, while the deeds of horror are 
proceeding in ghastly silence within. Cf the last scene of ‘Faustus,’ edit. 1616, 
and ‘ Macbeth,’ Act II.,s. 3. It is of course possible that the scene may have 
been interpolated by another and later hand and borrowed from ‘ Macbeth.’ 
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such is the case. In Marlowe we have the extraordinary 
anomaly of a man in whom the instincts of the artist and the 
the temper of the poet met in mere oppugnancy. Induced partly 
perhaps by the exigencies of his position, partly no doubt 
influenced by the -age in which it was his chance to live, the 
materials on which he worked he elected to cast in a dramatic 
mould. Nature had endowed him with a singular sense of 
fitness and harmony, with an appreciation of form Greek-like 
in its delicacy and subtilty. ‘This is conspicuous in all he has 
left us, in his too scanty lyric poetry, in his too scanty narrative 
poetry. When, therefore, he applied himself to dramatic com- 
position, the same instinct directed him unerringly to the true 
principles on which a drama should be constructed. It caused 
him to turn with disgust from the rude and chaotic style of the 
popular stage; it preserved him, on the other hand, from the 
pedantry and affectation of the classical school. In a word, 
what propriety of expression, what nice skill in the technique 
of his art, could accomplish, that Marlowe achieved, and the 
achievement has made his name memorable for ever in the 
history of the English drama. 

But the moment we turn from Marlowe as an artist to 
Marlowe as a critic of life, we feel how immeasurable is the 
distance which separates him, we do not say from Shakspeare, 
but from many of the least distinguished of his brother play- 
wrights. His genius and temper have been admirably described 
by Drayton : 





«Next Marlowe, bathéd in the. Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunary things 

That the first poets had; his raptures were 

All ayre and fire which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.’ 

It was in this translunary sphere that he found his characters ; 
it was under the inspiration of this fine madness that he 
delineated them. Of air and fire, not of flesh and blood, are 
the beings who people his world composed. Regarded as 
counterparts of mankind, as studies of humanity, they are mere 
absurdities. They are neither true to life nor consistent with 
themselves. Where they live, they live by virtue of the intensity 
with which they embody abstract conceptions. They are* 
delineations, not of human beings, but of superhuman passions. 

The truth is, that in the constitution of Marlowe’s genius— 
and we are using the word in its widest sense—there were serious 
deficiencies. In the first place, he had no humour ; in the second 
place, he had little in common with his kind, and with the 
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ordinary men of ordinary life, nothing ; a defect which seems to 
us as detrimental to a dramatist as colour blindness would be to 
a painter. In the faculty, again, of minute and accurate obser- 
vation—a faculty which is with most dramatists an instinct—he 
appears to have been almost wholly lacking. Nothing is so 
rare in Marlowe as one of these touches, which show that the poet 
had, as Wordsworth expresses it, ‘his eye on his object.’ His 
dramas teem with blunders and improprieties such as no writer 
who had observed mankind even with common attention could 
possibly have committed; and in the vagueness and convention- 
ality of the epithets which are in almost all cases applied by 
him to natural objects, we have conclusive evidence of the same 
defective vision. 

The words in which Sallust describes Catiline will apply 
with singular propriety to Marlowe: ‘Vastus animus semper 
incredibilia, semper immoderata, nimis alta cupiebat.’ This 
is in truth Marlowe’s distinguishing characteristic. It is one 
of the sources of his greatness as a poet; it is the main 
source of his wéakness as a dramatist. It was to him what 
the less exalted egotism of a less exalted nature was to Byron. 
If we except Edward II., all his leading characters resolve 
themselves into mere incarnations of this passion. In Tam- 
burlaine and Guise it is the illimitable lust for dominion. 
In Barabas it is the illimitable lust for wealth. In Faustus 
it is the insanity of sensual and intellectual aspiration. As 
impersonations of mankind neither Tamburlaine nor Guise, 
neither Barabas nor Faustus, will bear examination for a 
moment. Of Marlowe’s minor characters there is not one which 
impresses itself with any distinctness on the memory. Indeed 
they have scarcely more individuality than the ‘fortisque Gyan, 
fortisque Cloanthus’ of the ‘A®neid,’ or those heroes in the 
‘Iliad’ who are mentioned only to swell the number of the slain. 
Who ever realized Mycetas or Techelles, or Usumcasane or 
Mathias, or Ferneze or Ithamore, or Lodowick? What dis- 
tinguishes Amyras from Celebinus? Or Jacomo from Barnar- 
dine? Or Valdes from Cornelius? Or Calymath from Martin 
del Bosco? ‘Take again his women. Where they are not 
mere puppets, as is the case with Zenocrate, Abigail, Bellamira, 

.and Catharine, they are preposterously untrue to nature, as is 

the case with Olympia, Isabella and Dido. In one play, and in 

one play only, has Marlowe displayed a power of characterization 
eminently dramatic. In ‘ Edward II.,’ Gaveston, Mortimer, and 
the King himself are as admirably drawn as they are admirably 
contrasted. The sculptural clearness with which the figure of 
‘Mortimer, cold, stern, remorseless, stands out from the crowded 
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canvas; the light but firm touches which place the King’s 
young favourite, the joyous, reckless, pleasure-loving Gaveston, 
vivedly before us ; the power and subtilty with which the quickly 
alternating emotions in the breast of Edward, from his first 
conflict with opposition to his last appalling agony, are depicted 
—all these combine to place this drama on a higher level than 
any of Marlowe’s other plays. ‘Edward II.’ is said to have been 
the poet’s last work. If it was so, it shows that, as his life 
advanced, his genius was widening and mellowing, and it 
increases our regret for the accident which cut short his career. 
But that we lost in Marlowe a possible rival of Shakspeare is an 
opinion in which we by no means concur. It is true that though 
the two poets were born within a few weeks of each other, 
Marlowe was the master and Shakspeare the disciple. It is true 
also that the best work produced by Shakspeare at twenty-nine 
—to judge at least from what he gave to the world—was greatly 
inferior to the best work of Marlowe. But this proves little 
more than that the powers of Shakspeare were, up to a certain 
point, slow in developing, and that is althost always the case 
with men whose genius is of an objective cast. What we fail to 
see in Marlowe is any indication of power in reserve. Com- 
paratively scanty as his work is, he is constantly repeating him- 
self, and in the few noble and impressive scenes on which his 
fame as a dramatist mainly rests, we discern what is perhaps 
the most unpromising of all symptoms in the work of a young 
writer, excessive elaboration. That ‘Edward II.’ is a consider- 
able advance on his former plays, that it is marked throughout 
by greater sobriety, and that it exhibits a wider range of 
sympathy and insight than he has elsewhere displayed, is indis- 
putable. But this is all, and this isnot much. In a dramatic 
poet of the first order we look for qualities which are as con- 
spicuously absent in Marlowe’s last and maturest play as they 
are in the plays which preceded it. 

We are not, then, inclined to assign to Marlowe that high 
position among dramatists which it has of late years been the 
fashion, and in our opinion the absurd fashion, to claim for 
him. But as a poet he seems to us to deserve all the praise 
which his admirers give him. The words rapture and in- 
spiration, which are, when applied to most poetry, little more 
than figurative expressions, have, when applied to his poetry, 
a strict propriety. Never before had passion so intense, had 
an imagination so vivid and aspiring, had fancy so rich and 
graceful, co-existed in equal measure and in equal harmony. 

The energy of Marlowe’s genius was twofold. On the one side 
he is a transcendental enthusiast ; on the other side he is a Pagan 
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Hedonist. On the one side he reflects the intense spiritual 
activity, the preternatural exaltation, not merely of the emotions, 
but of the imagination and the intellect which were among the 
most striking effects of the Renaissance in England. On the 
other side he reflects not less faithfully the peculiarities of that 
great movement as it affected Academic Italy. The ardour of 
his passion for the ideal, and the intensity with which he has 
expressed that passion, are what impress us most in his dramas. 
In his poems, on the other hand, the predominating element is 
pure sensuousness. It is the poetry not of desire, but of fruition. 
No poem in our language is more classical, in the sense, at 
least, ‘in which Politian and Sannazzaro would have understsood 
the term, and assuredly no poem in our language is more 
sensuously lovely, than ‘Hero and Leander.’ It reminds us in 
some respects of the best episodes in the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and 
it reminds us still more frequently of Keats’s narratives, not, 
indeed, of ‘ Isabella’ or of the ‘ Eve of Saint Agnes,’ but indirectly 
of ‘Endymion,’ and directly of ‘Lamia.’ 

But of all Marlowe’s gifts the most remarkable, perhaps, was 
his gift of expression. It may be said of him, with literal 
truth, that he ‘ voluntary moved harmonious numbers.’ Of the 
music of his verse it is superfluous to speak. On this point 
we are inclined to go almost as far as Mr. Swinburne. If the 
melodies of Shakspeare and Milton are fuller and more com- 
plex ; if the music of the poets, who have during the present 
century revealed new capacities in our language, has a subtler 
fascination, no clearer, no nobler, no more melodious note than 
the note of Marlowe vibrates in our poetry. His diction too, 
when at its best, as we see it, for example, in ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ in the lyric ‘Come and live with Me,’ and in such 
passages in his plays as ‘l'amburlaine’s speech to Zenocrate, as 
Faust’s apostrophe to the shade of Helen, as Edward’s last 
speeches to Leicester, as Guise’s soliloquy, as Baldwin’s speech 
to Spenser, seems to us to approach as nearly to the style of the 
Greek masterpieces as anything to be found in English. It is 
the perfection of that diction which is at once natural and 
poetical, at once simple and dignified.* 

Next in importance to Marlowe comes Robert Greene. Of 
all the writers who between 1584 and 1592 followed literature 











* We gladly take this opportunity of directing attention to an edition of 
Marlowe's complete works, recently edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. It appears to 
us to contain an excellent recension of the text, and reflects great credit on the 
Editor, who is, we understand, engaged on anew Edition of the principal pre- 
Shakspearian Dramatists. If the volumes which follow are as carefully edited as 
this, the first instalment of the series is, Mr. Bullen will be conferring a great 
boon on all who are interested in the Early English Drama. 
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as a profession, Greene was the most fertile and the most 
popular. ‘Ina day and a night,’ says his friend Nash, ‘ would 
he have yarked up a pamphlet as well as in seven years, and 
glad was that printer that might be so blest as to pay him dear 
for the very dregs of his wit.’ He distinguished himself as a 
poet, as a novelist, as a social satirist, and as a playwright. And 
to Greene, both as an individual and as an author, a peculiar 
interest attaches itself. In the first place no man of that age is 
so well known to us, for he has himself, in some of the most 
remarkable confessions which have ever been given to the 
world, laid bare the innermost secrets of his life. In the 
second place he is, of all our writers, the writer who illustrates 
most clearly the exact nature of the influence exercised by the 
Renaissance on English genius; and in the third place, there is 
about many of his writings a singular charm and grace. He 
was born at Norwich, probably about 1560. In due time he 
proceeded to Cambridge, taking his Bachelor’s degree as a 
member of St. John’s College in 1578, and his Master’s five 
years later as a member of Clare Hall. At Cambridge he 
appears to have been equally distinguished by his profligacy 
and his abilities. Between 1578 and 1583 he travelled on the 
Continent, visiting Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Poland, and 
Denmark. He returned, he tells us, an adept in all the 
villainies under the heavens, a glutton, a libertine, and a 
drunkard. But he returned, it is certain, with other and more 
honourable attainments—with rich stores of observation and 
experience, with a genius polished and enlarged by communion 
with the classics of Rome and Florence, and with a mind 
profoundly impressed by the loveliness and splendour of the 
lands which Nature loves. He commenced his literary career 
about 1583, with a prose novel, ‘Mamillia,’ which was three 
years afterwarels succeeded by a Second Part: and as this is 
dated from his study in Clare Hall, it is probable that he 
resided at Cambridge between the period of his return from the 
Continent and his taking his Master’s degree. By 1586 he 
had apparently settled in London. ‘The story of Greene’s life, 
from this period to his death, has been so often told, that it is 
quite unnecessary to tell it again here. We will only say that 
for our own part we are strongly inclined to suspect that his 
debaucheries have been very much exaggerated. ‘That he was 
a man of loose principles and loose morals, and that he was 
reckless and improvident, is evidently no more than truth ; 
but that he was what his enemies have asserted, and what he 
himself, under the influence of religious reaction, morbidly 
aggravated by remorse, represented himself to have been 
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—a prodigy of turpitude—seems to us utterly incompatible 
with facts. Greene’s life was and must have been a life. of 
incessant literary activity. It is alrhost certain that many of 
his writings have perished, and yet enough remains of his 
poetry and prose to fill eleven goodly volumes, and enough 
survives of his dramatic composition to fill two volumes more. 
And all this was the work of about eleven years. Now making 
every allowance for rapid and facile workmanship, is it within 
the bounds of possibility that a man sunk so low in sensuality 
and dissoluteness as Greene is said to have been, could in that 
time have produced so much, and so much, we may add, that was 
good? Again, four years before his death, he was incorporated 
at Oxford, a certain proof that well known as his name must 
have been—for he was then in the zenith of his fame, scandal 
had not been busy with it there. Nor is this all. His patrons 
and patronesses were to be found among the most virtuous and 
honourable persons then living. It is not, indeed, likely that 
the Riches and Arundels, the Talbots and Stanleys, troubled 
themselves very much about the private life of a needy man of 
letters ; but it is very certain that had Greene’s excesses been as 
notorious as we are told they were, he would never have dared 
to address the Lady Fitzwaters or the Lady Mary Talbot as he 
addresses them on the dedications of ‘ Arbasto’ and ‘ Philomela,’ 
and he would scarcely have ventured to subscribe himself in a 
dedication to a man in the position of Thomas Barnaby ‘ your 
dutiful and adopted son.’ But nothing is so conclusive as his 
writings. Not only are they absolutely free from any taint of 
impiety or impurity, but they were in almost all cases produced 
with the express object of making vice odious and virtue 
attractive, and in this laudable endeavour he was prompted by 
the noblest of motives. He was certainly no hypocrite, for the 
most malignant of his enemies could not haye borne more 
hardly on his weaknesses than he has himself. He was not 
impelled by the love of gain, for though morality was popular 
in the fiction of that day, there is abundant evidence to show 
that immorality was much more popular. It is, moreover, due 
to Greene to say that the chief testimony against him is derived 
from his own confessions, and that, if these confessions afford 
evidence of his delinquencies, they afford not less certain evi- 
dence of the presence of a disease which caused him to magnify 
those delinquencies tenfold. Nothing can, we think, be clearer 
than that the mind of this unhappy man was, like that of 
Bunyan, distempered by religious hypochondria. In every page 
of his autobiographical pamphlets we are reminded of ‘Grace 
Abounding.’ He tells us, for example, how on one occasion 
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he had an inward motion in St. Andrew’s Church at Norwich; 

how he was satisfied that he deserved no redemption, how a voice 

within him told him that he would, unless he speedily repented, 

be wiped out of the Book of Life; how he cried out in the 

anguish of his soul, Lord have mercy upon me, and give me 

grace, but how he ‘fell again, like a dog to his vomit,’ and 

became in the judgment of the godly the child of perdition. 

The world has long done Bunyan the justice he did not do- 
himself, and has rightly discriminated between facts as they 

were and facts as his morbid fancy painted them. How neces- 

sary it is to make allowance for sensibilities similarly diseased 

in the case of Greene will be evident from this. He has over 

and over again reproached himself, and reproached himself 
most bitterly, with prostituting his genius to unworthy purposes. 

He speaks almost with agony of his amorous and wanton 

pamphlets. He calls himself a second Ovid. ‘But as I have,’ 

he says in the preface to his ‘Mourning Garment,’ ‘heard with 

the ears of my heart Jonas crying, Except thou repent—I have 
resolved to turn my wanton works to effectual labours.’ The 

natural inference from this is that he had published works of a 
grossly immoral character. But what is the truth? ‘There is 

not, as we have. already observed a single line in Greene’s 

writings which has the least,tincture of impropriety. On the 
contrary, scrupulous purity distinguishes everything which has 
come from his pen. And that what he said had no reference to 
works which are lost is absolutely certain. All he meant was 

that the composition of love stories was an idle and frivolous 

employment, unworthy of a man who aspired to teach, but this 

became, when translated into the jargon of ‘The Mourning 
Garment’ and ‘The Repentance,’ precisely what tipcat and 
bell-ringing became when translated into the jargon of ‘Grace 
Abounding.’ Now if Greene could, under the influence of reli- 
gious hallucination, so totally and so absurdly misrepresent 
himself as a writer, nothing can be more likely than that in*his 
confessions his character as a man has been equally distorted. 

The truth is, that his proper place is, not as his biographers 
would have us believe beside Boyse and Savage, but beside 
Steele and Fielding, beside Goldsmith and Burns, in other 

words, beside men who were rather morally weak than morally 
depraved, whom we censure reluctantly and sincerely love, and 

who, whatever may have been their infirmities, were sound in 
the noble parts. 

We have indulged ourselves in these remarks because we 

frankly own that Greene is a great favourite with us. We 
have read and re-read his poems, his novels, and his plays, and 
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at each perusal their pure and wholesome spirit, their liveliness, 
their freshness, their wealth of fancy and imagination, their 
humour, their tenderness, their many graces of style, have 
gained on us more and more. The best of his novels—and the 
best are undoubtedly ‘ Pandosto,’ ‘Philomela,’ ‘Never Too 
Late’ and ‘The Groat’s Worth of Wit,’ though in some in- 
stances tainted with the vices of Euphuism—are in their way 
admirable. ‘They strike, it is true, no deep chords, nor are 
they in reflection and analysis either subtile or profound, but 
they are transcripts from life, and they are full of beauty and 
pathos. Greene’s favourite theme is the contrast between the 
purity and long-suffering of woman, and the follies and selfish- 
ness of man. In all the novels to which we have referred 
appears the same angelic figure; in all of them the same meek, 
patient, blameless sufferer passes through the same cruel ordeal, 
and her tormentor is her husband. He is either insanely 
jealous, as is the case with Pandosto and Philippo in the two 
first novels, or unfaithful and dissolute, as is the case with 
Francesco and Roberto in the two last. In either case the life 
of the unhappy wife is one long martyrdom, and in depicting 
that martyrdom Greene shows a power and pathos not unworthy 
of him who painted the wrongs and virtues of Constance and 
Griselda. It is said that Greene drew, like Fielding, on his 
own experience, that he found his Bellarias, his Philomelas, 
his Isabellas, where Fielding found Amelia, in his own wife; 
and that he found his Francescos, his Robertos, and his Phil- 
lippos where Fielding found Boothe, in himself. Of the auto- 
graphical character of two at least of his novels, ‘Never Too 
Late’ and ‘The Groat’s Worth of Wit,’ there can be no 
question. 

Greene followed Sannazzaro in interspersing prose with 
poetry, and it is in his prose-writings that all his non-dramatic 
poetry is with one or two exceptions to be found. Mr. Symonds 
remarks that the lyrics of Greene have been under-rated. We 
quite agree with him. Greene’s best lyrics are not indeed equal 
to the best lyrics of Lodge and Barnefield. In abandon and grace 
Rosalynde’s madrigal is incomparably superior to Menaphon’s 
song. In finish and felicity of expression Menaphon’s picture 
of the maid with the ‘dallying locks’ must yield to Rosader’s 
picture of Rosalynde, and charming as Greene’s octosyllabics 
always are, they have not the charm of Barnefield’s ‘ Nightin- 
gale’s Lament.’ But Greene’s ordinary level is far above the 
ordinary level of both these poets. For one poem which we 
pause over in theirs, there are five which we pause over in his. 
He has, moreover, much more variety. What, for example, 
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could be more exquisite, simple though it is even to homeli- 
ness, than Sephestia’s song in ‘Menaphon’? ‘The tranquil 
beauty of the song beginning ‘Sweet are the thoughts that 
savour of content,’ in the ‘Farewell to Folly,’ and of Barme- 
nissa’s song in ‘Penelope’s Web,’ fascinates at once and for 
ever. His fancy sketches are delicious. The picture of Diana 
and her bathing nymphs invaded by Cupid in the little poem 
entitled: ‘ Radagon in Dianam,’ the picture of the journeying 
Palmer in ‘Never Too Late,’ of Phillis in the valley in 
‘Ciceronis Amor,’ of— 


‘The God that hateth sleep, 
Clad in armour all of fire, 
Hand in hand with Queen Desire,’ 


in the Palmer’s Ode are finished cameos of rare beauty. Not 
less charming are the love poems. Like all the erotic poetry of 
the Renaissance, they owe, it is true, more to art than to nature. 
Some of them are studies from the Italian, others fromthe French. 
Occasionally they appear to have derived their colouring from 
the Apocryphal books of the Bible. But the element pre- 
dominating in them is classicism. Thus they appeal rather to 
the fancy than to the heart, rather to the senses than to the 
passions. And so graceful is their imagery, so rich is their 
colouring, so pure and musical is their diction, that they are 
never likely to appeal in vain. 

To the composition of his plays Greene brought the same 
qualities, which are conspicuous in his novels and his poems, 
the same sympathetic insight into certain types of character 
and certain phases of life, the same fertility in inventing inci- 
dent and detail, the same faculty of pictorial as distinguished 
from dramatic representation, the same refined pathos, the 
same mingled artificiality and simplicity, the same exuberant 
fancy, the same ornate and fluent eloquence of style. But he 
has brought little else. Such qualities never have sufficed, 
and never could suffice to produce dramas of the first order. 
In Greene’s hands they have sufficed to produce dramas which, 
though not of the first order, are among the most delightful 
and fascinating productions of Elizabethan genius. But this 
praise applies, it must be admitted, only to three out of the 
six plays which have come down to us, and it would have been 
well for Greene’s fame if the other three had perished. In that 
case his best work would not have been confounded, as it 
almost always is confounded with his worst. In that case his 
critics would not, like Mr. Symonds, have observed generally 
of his blank verse that it ‘betrays the manner of the couplet,’ 
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or generally of his style that it is cumbersome and pedantic. 
Indeed, the contrast between the plays of the first group,—‘ The 
History of Orlando Furioso,’ ‘Alphonsus King of Aragon,’ 
and ‘The Looking Glass for London and England,’ which was 
written in conjunction with Lodge, and the plays of the second 
group—‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,’ ‘ James the Fourth of 
Scotland,’ and ‘ The Pinner of Wakefield’ is in point of style 
so great that, if we had only internal evidence to guide us, we 
should be inclined to assign them to different writers. The 
two first were, in all probability, Greene’s earliest attempts at 
dramatic composition in blank verse. They are in the style of 
Tamburlaine, and they reflect too faithfully the worst features 
of that work. But with all its fustian they have none of its 
music, with all its absurdities as a drama they have none of its 
beauties asa poem. ‘The ‘ Looking Glass’ is a wild and silly 
medley, for which we suspect Lodge was mainly responsible. 
It is, therefore, as the author of the plays of the second group, 
and as the author of those plays only, that Greene deserves 
attention. 

Of the importance of these plays in the history of our drama 
there can be no question. It is not too much to say that the 
author of ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’ and of the ‘ Scottish 
History of James IV.’ stands in the same relation to romantic 
comedy, as the author of ‘ Tamburlaine’ and Edward II.’ stands 
to romantic tragedy. If, historically speaking, it is only a step 
from ‘Edward II.’ to ‘Henry V.,’ it is, historically speaking, only 
a step from ‘Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’ and ‘ James IV.’ to 
the ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona’ and to ‘As You Like It.’ We 
have only to glance at the condition of comedy before it came 
into Greene’s hands, to see how great was the revolution effected 
by him. On the popular stage it had scarcely cast off the 
shackles of the old barbarism. It still clung to the old stanzas ; 
or if, as in the ‘ Knack to Know a Knave’ and in the ‘ Taming 
of a Shrew’ it employed blank verse, the blank verse was blank 
verse hardly distinguishable from prose. It still clung to the 
old buffoonery. It still remained unilluminated by romance or 
poetry. In the theatre of the classical school, on the other 
hand, it was a mere academic exercise, as it was with Lyly, or 
a mere copy from the Italian, as it had been with Gascoigne. 
We open Greene’s comedies, and we are in the world of Shak- 
speare, we are with the sisters of Olivia and Imogen, with the 
brethren of Touchstone and Florizel, in the homes of Phebe and 
Perdita. We breathe the same atmosphere, we listen to the same 
language. 

It was Greene who first brought comedy into contact with the 
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blithe bright life of Elizebethan England, into contact with 
poetry, into contact with romance. He took it out into the 
woods and the fields, and gave it all the charm of the idyll; he 
filled it with incident and adventure, and gave it all the interest 
of the novel. <A freshness as of the morning pervades these 
delightful medleys. Turn where we will—to the loves of Lacy 
and Margaret at merry Fressingfield, to the wizard friar and the 
marvels of his magic cell at Oxford, to the patriot Pinner and 
his boisterous triumphs, to Oberon with his faéries and antics 
revelling round him, to the waggeries of Slipper and Miles— 
everywhere we find the same light and happy touch, the same 
free joyous abandon. His serious scenes are often admirable. 
We really know nothing more touching than the reconciliation 
of James and Dorothea at the conclusion of ‘James IV.,’ and 
nothing more eloquent with the simple eloquence of the heart 
than Margaret’s vindication of Lacy in ‘Friar Bacon.’ The 
scene again in the Second Act of ‘James IV.,’ where Eustace 
first meets Ida, would in our opinion alone suffice to place 
Greene in the front rank of Idyllic poets. Greene’s plots are 
too loosely constructed, his characters too sketchy, his grasp 
and range too limited, to entitle him to a high place among 
dramatists, and yet as we read these medleys we cannot but feel 
how closely we are standing to the romantic comedies of Shak- 
speare. And the resemblance lies not merely generally in the 
fact, that the same unforced and genial energy is at work in 
both, and in fact they both have, as it were, their roots in 
the same rich soil, but in particular resemblances. In Greene’s 
women, in Margaret, for example, in ‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
3ungay,’ and in Ida and Dorothea in ‘James IV.’ we see in 
outline the women most characteristic of Shakspearian romantic 
comedy, while Slipper, Nano and Miles are undoubtedly the 
prototypes of the Shakspearian clown. Nor could any one who 
compares the versification and diction of Shakspeare’s early 
romances with the versification and diction of Greene’s medleys, 
fail to be struck with the remarkable similarity between them. 
It seems to us that Shakspeare owed at least as much to Greene 
as he owed to Marlowe. In the rhymed couplets and in the 
blank verse of his earlier comedies the influence of Greene is 
unmistakable, and we will even go so far as to say that the prose 
dialogue of Shakspeare—we are not of course speaking of his 
maturer plays—was modelled on the prose dialogue of Greene. 
Third in the triumvirate with Marlowe and Greene stands 
George Peele. ‘The merits of Peele have been greatly over-rated. 
They were ridiculously over-rated by his contemporaries. They 
have been inexplicably over-rated by modern critics. Gifford 
36 
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classes him with Marlowe. Dyce ranks him above Greene. 
Campbell, in an often-quoted passage, pronounces his David and 
Bethasabe to be the ‘earliest fountain of pathos and harmony 
that can be traced in our dramatic literature,’ and goes on to speak 
of the ‘solid veracity’ and ‘ ideal beauty’ of his characters. The 
tradition that Milton borrowed the plot of ‘Comus’ from the 
‘Old Wives’ Tale,’ a tradition which appears to us absolutely 
without foundation, has, we suspect, greatly contributed to this 
factitious reputation. ‘The truth is, that of Peele’s six plays, 
there is not one which can be said to be meritorious as a 
drama or to have contributed any new elements to dramatic 
composition. Sir Clyomon and Sir Chlamydes is in the style 
of ‘Damon and Pytheas,’ and is, if possible, more insuffer- 
ably dull. The ‘Arraignment of Paris’ is a mere pageant. 
Neither ‘Edward the First’ nor the ‘ Battle of Alcazar’ contains 
a single effective scene, or a single well-known character, a 
single touch of genuine pathos, a single stroke of genuine 
humour. In the ‘Old Wives’ Tale’ we have an attempt in 
the manner of Greene, but the difference between the medleys 
of Greene and the medley of Peele is the difference between 
an artfully-varied panorama and the anarchy of distempered 
dreams. From beginning to end it is a tissue of absurdities. 
Ulrici, indeed, discerns, or affects to discern, a profound alle- 
gory underlying these absurdities. We can only say that even 
with the clue which he has furnished we fail to see the allegory. 
Peele’s best play is undoubtedly ‘King David and Fair Beth- 
sabe,’ but it is best only in the sense of containing his finest 
writing. As a drama it is neither better nor worse than the 
others—that is to say, it is perfectly worthless. 

Peele’s sole merit lies in his style and in a certain fertility of 
fancy. His style cannot indeed be praised without reservation. 
It is too ornate; it is too diffuse ; it is wholly lacking in nerve and 
energy, but it is flowing and harmonious. The heroic couplets 
in his ‘Arraignment of Paris’ have a sweetness and fluency 
such as English versification had only occasionally attained 
before, and though his blank verse has the monotony necessarily 
characteristic of blank verse constructed on the model of the 
couplet, it is at times exquisitely musical. If that noble 
measure, which is to poetry what the organ is to music, owed its 
trumpet stop to Marlowe, it may, we think, with equal truth be 
said to owe its flute-stop to Peele. ‘The opening scene of ‘ King 
David and Fair Bethsabe’ is in mere mellifluousness equal to 
anything which has been produced in blank verse since. 

It is, we think, to be regretted that Peele did not follow the 
example of Guarini and Tasso. Had he applied himself to the 
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composition of such works as the Aminta and the Pastor Fido, 
he would have excelled. In his drama may be discerned all the 
characteristics of those most pleasing poets,* the same delight 
in dallying with tender and graceful images, the same splendour 
of colouring, the same curious mixture of paganism and senti- 
ment, the same instinctive selection of such scenes and objects 
in Nature as charm rather than impose; the same felicity in 
rhetorically portraying them; the same liquid harmony of verse ; 
the same ornate elaboration of diction. Nor, on the negative 
side, is the resemblance less striking. Like them, Peele has no 
power over the passions, no rapidity of movement, nothing that 
stirs, nothing that elevates. ; 

With the names of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, are usually 
associated the names of Thomas Nash and of Thomas Lodge. Of 
Nash’s dramas one only has survived, and absurd and tedious 
medley entitled: ‘Summer’s Last Will and ‘Testament.’ He 
is stated also to have been Marlowe’s coadjutor in that wretched 
travesty of the fourth A*neid—‘ Dido, Queen of Carthage’— 
the most worthless portions of which may on internal evidence 
be with some confidence assigned to him. Nash’s laurels were, 
it should be added, won on other fields. As a prose satirist he 
had neither equal nor second among his contemporaries. And 
what is true of Nash is true also of Lodge. Of all Lodge’s 
multifarious writings, his contributions to the drama form the 
least valuable portion. He has written excellent prose pamphlets. 
His versions of Seneca and Josephus placed him beside North 
and Holland in the front rank of classical translators. He 
is the author of some of the most exquisitely graceful and 
musical lyrics to be found in our language. His ‘ Pastoral 
Poems,’ and above all his ‘Scilla’s Metamorphosis,’ though of 
a beauty too luscious and florid to please a severe taste, are 
among the best things of their kind. On his delightful prose 
romance ‘ Rosalynde, or Euphues Golden Legacy,’ Shakspeare 
founded ‘As You Like It,’ and it is doing Lodge no more than 
justice to say that we still turn with pleasure from the drama to 
the novel. But his powers, versatile though they were, were not 
such as qualified him to excel as a dramatist. His only extant 
play—of his share in ‘The Looking-Glass for London and 
England’ we have already spoken—is ‘The Wounds of Civil 
War.’ It treats of the struggle between Marius and Sulla, and 
is based partly on Plutarch and partly on apocryphal matter, 
which is for aught we know Lodge’s own invention. The plot 
is ill-constructed, the characters, though by no means without 


* It is scarcely necessary to say that we are speaking of Tasso simply as the 
poet of the Aminta. 
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individuality, are without interest, and the action, in spite of 
its studied variety, has all the effect of the most tiresome 
monotony. 

In passing from this school of playwrights to Kyd, we pass 
to a dramatist whose proper place in the history of the Eliza- 
bethan stage it is extremely difficult to determine. Almost 
everything relating to Kyd rests on mere conjecture. We 
know neither the date of the composition of his plays, nor the 
date of their first appearance. Of the three extant dramas 
attributed to him, the authenticity of two is more than doubtful, 
and to complete our perplexity, the text of the only drama 
which ds indisputably his has been largely interpolated by other 
hands. Indeed, all that is certainly known about him is that 
he was the author of a piece called the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ that 
he translated, or, to speak more accurately, paraphrased Robert 
Garnier’s ‘Cornelia,’ and that by the year 1598 he stood high 
among the tragic poets of his day. ‘The two other plays, which 
have with more or less probability been ascribed to him, are 
‘Jeronimo,’ which forms the first part of the * Spanish Tragedy,’ 
and a tragedy called ‘Soliman and Perseda.’ ‘That ‘Jeronimo’ 
is rightly attributed to him cannot, we think, be doubted by 
anyone who has compared it carefully with ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy’ and ‘Cornelia.’ Ulrici’s objections seem to us 
frivolous in the extreme. With regard to ‘Solyman and 
Perseda’ we cannot speak with equal confidence. If it was 
written by Kyd it was probably his earliest work. 

The popular notion about Kyd is that he was a sensational 
dramatist of the worst type; that he was the first to employ on 
our stage the ghastly and repulsive machinery of classical 
Italian melodrama; and that he expressed himself in a style 
which was worthy of Pistol. And this is true, but it is not 
the whole truth. Even admitting that the passages which 
Lamb calls the salt of ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ are not from 
Kyd’s hand, it is impossible to question the genius of the man 
who sketched in this and in the sister play the characters of 
Andrea, of Horatio, of Balthezar, of Lorenzo, of Jeronimo; 
who painted the parting scene between Andrea and Belimperia, 
and the scene in which Jeronimo and Isabella lament their 
murdered son. ‘That his style is often absurdly stilted no one 
would deny, but’this peculiarity is rather its besetting fault than 
its distinguishing characteristic. 

Kyd’s services to English tragedy were, we think, more 
important than is commonly supposed. He stands midway 
between two great schools; between the Literary and Academic 
schools on the one hand, and between the Domestic and Realistic 
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school on the other. Regarded superficially, he might perhaps 
be confounded with a mere copyist of Italian models. His 
diction is not unfrequently classical even to pedantry; he 
indulges largely in the arid and monotonous declamation 
peculiar to Italian tragedy; he delights in the exhibition of 
‘carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts.’ And yet, with all this, the 
impression which his plays make on us is very different from 
the impression made on us by the Italian tragedies. Nor is it 
difficult to explain the reason. ‘The canvas of Kyd is more 
crowded ; his touch is broader and bolder, his colour fuller and 
deeper; his action is infinitely more diversified, animated, and 
rapid; his characters are more human; he has more passion, 
he has more pathos. If he aims too much at sensational effects, 
he is sometimes simple and natural. Again, his style when 
compared with that of the Italian school presents almost as many 
points of dissimilarity as it presents points of resemblance. 
It is, as a rule, freer and looser, of a coarser texture, of a more 
colloquial cast. We trace in it for the first time that curious 
mixture of homeliness and pomp, that rugged vigour, that 
sparseness of poetic ornament, that indifference to verbal 
harmony, which distinguish the style of the domestic plays. 
In a word, Kyd so modified classical tragedy, that he educed 
out of it a species cf drama as distinct from that of Marlowe, 
Greene, and Peele on the one hand, as it was distinct from 
that of Sackville, Gascoign, and Hughes on the other. It is 
this which constitutes his historical importance. It is this 
which connects him with that remarkable school of which we 
are about to speak, a school of which it would not indeed be 
true to say that he was the founder, but of which he was in 
many important respects the forerunner. We allude, of course, 
to the domestic dramatists. 

In the theatre of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele the realistic 
element had, as we have seen, been subordinate to the poetic. 
It was as poets and scholars that they had approached the 
drama; it was as poets and scholars that they constructed 
it Hence they avoided with instinctive aversion all that was 
sordid, prosaic, and commonplace. Hence, in selecting their 
plots, they were careful to choose such subjects as recommended 
themselves by their dignity or grace. With equal solicitude 
had they employed all the resources of learning and rhetoric to 
elevate and embellish their style, and all the resources of 
imagination and fancy to cast the halo of poetry over life. 
The result was, that they had produced works which stand much 
higher as poems than as dramas—works which are not indeed 
without dramatic merit, and dramatic merit of a high order, 
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but which, where they reflect humanity, reflect it only in its 
heroic or poetic aspects. Wherever they had attempted, as 
they had sometimes done in comedy, to be strictly realistic, 
they had signally failed. 

With the writers of domestic tragedy it was exactly the 
reverse. With them the poetic element was not simply subor- 
dinate to the realistic, but almost entirely disappeared. Re- 
jecting fiction they took their stand on naked fact. Rejecting 
transcendentalism, they prided themselves on their prosaic 
fidelity to prosaic truth. For the graces of expression they 
cared nothing. 

‘Naked tragedy 
Wherein no filéd points are foisted in, 
To make it pleasing to the ear or eye, 
For simple truth is gracious enough 
And needs no other points of glozing stuff.’ 


This, in the words of one of the greatest of them, was their 
aim. If they exercised imagination, they exercised it only in 
filling up interstices in tradition, in vivifying incident, in ani- 
mating character, in analyzing emotion and passion. The 
materials on which they worked were of the coarsest kind. 
Some wretched story of calamity and crime, such as was then 
and is now constantly repeating itself in the lower and middle 
walks of life, furnished them with their plots. Thus, on the 
murder of a London merchant near Shooter’s Hill, in 1573, 
was founded the anonymous tragedy of ‘A Warning for Fair 
Women.’ Thus, on the murder of a country gentleman in 
Kent, about 1551, was founded ‘Arden of Faversham.’ On a 
murder of peculiar atrocity, which occurred in Thames Street, 
Robert Yarington partially founded his ‘Two Tragedies in 
One’; while on the murder of two children by their father at 
Calverley, in Yorkshire, was founded ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy.’ 

Of these plays, the earliest in point of publication, and pre- 
sumably therefore the earliest in point of composition, was 
‘ Arden of Faversham,’ which was printed in 1592. ‘The author 
of this most wonderful play is not known. Whoever he was, he 
not only possessed incomparably the greatest purely dramatic 
genius which had revealed itself in tragedy anterior to the 
period of Shakspeare’s mature activity, but he exercised, in 
conjunction with the writers of the school of which he was the 
representative, a very marked influence on the development of 
popular tragedy. Of so high an order of excellence is this 
drama, that many eminent critics have not hesitated to attribute 
it to Shakspeare. From that opinion we altogether dissent. It 
has no external evidence in its favour, and the internal evidence 
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appears to us conclusive against it. Nothing can be more 
marked than the style of this play. Nothing can be more 
marked than the style of Shakspeare. So marked indeed is his 
style—his early style—his middle style—his latter style—that 
the merest tyro in literary criticism could never confound them 
with the style of any other poet. Now between the style of 
‘Arden’ and the style of the plays which Shakspeare was writing 
in and before 1592, there is absolutely no resemblance at all. 
On the contrary, they are radically and essentially dissimilar. 
If, again, we turn to the characters, it is impossible not to feel 
how wide is the interval which separates the author of this 
drama from the youthful Shakspeare. Of all Shakspeare’s 
powers the power of characterization was the slowest in develop- 
ing itself; indeed, it developed itself so gradually that the 
successive stages in its progress may be distinctly traced in the 
plays which lie between what Gervinus calls the Period of 
Apprenticeship and about the end of 1598. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more unlikely than that in 1592 he should have 
suddenly exhibited a grasp and power in the delineation of 
character not unworthy of the maturity of his genius, and then 
as suddenly have relapsed into the immaturity and sketchiness 
of his early manner. ‘To suppose that the firm strong hand 
which drew Alice Arden, Michael and Mosbie, was the same 
hand which must at the same time, or about the same time, 
have been faltering on the canvas of ‘Titus Andronicus,’ the 
‘ Comedy of Errors,’ and the ‘ Three Parts of Henry VI.,’ is to 
suppose what is not merely contrary to all analogy, but simply 
incredible. Could the composition of ‘ Arden’ be assigned to 
a period subsequent to 1592 or 1593, the difficulty would not 
be so great. But to date it later is impossible. It appeared 
exactly as we have it now in that year. And whether it be, as 
Mr. Symonds surmises, the recast of an older play or an original 
production, one thing is clear, the hand which recast it is not 
the hand which recast ‘ The First Part of the Contention,’ and 
‘The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York’; while if on 
the other hand it be, what we have no doubt it is, an original 
work, it is equally clear that it could have emanated only from 
a master in the art of dramatic composition and realistic effect. 
And that in 1592 Shakspeare was most assuredly not. 

We are convinced, then, that Shakspeare was not the author 
of ‘Arden of Faversham,’ but that it was the production of a 
powerful and original genius, the possessor of which it is now 
impossible to identify. Whoever he was, he occupies a foremost 
place in the history of pre-Shakspearian drama, not only as 
being the typical representative, and in all probability inaugu- 
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rator of a new and important school of Tragedy, but on account 
of the intrinsic excellence of his work, and on account of the 
influence which he and his school undoubtedly exercised on the 
dramatic activity of Shakspeare. 

Such was the condition of the English drama when Shak- 
speare entered on his career. It had attained, as we have seen, 
a high point of poetical and rhetorical excellence in the hands 
of Marlowe and Peele. By Greene it had been brought into 
contact with ordinary life, but with ordinary life in its romantic 
aspects. The author of ‘ Arden of Faversham’ had divorced it 
from poetry and romance, and taught it to become simply 
realistic. It remained for Shakspeare to combine, and in com- 
bining to perfect all these elements. Nothing can shake the 
supremacy of that mighty genius. Nothing can diminish the 
immense interval which in the maturity of his powers separated 
him from the most gifted of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
And yet, when we reflect on what had been accomplished during 
the period which we have been passing under review, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the extent of his indebtedness 
to those who preceded him. Everything had, as it were, been 
made ready for his advent. The tools with which he was to 
work had been forged; the patterns on which he was to work 
had been designed ; the material on which he was to work had 
been prepared. 

And now we must conclude. We look forward with pleasure 
to the continuation of Mr. Symonds’ History, and if we offer no 
apology for the freedom with which we have spoken of what 
appeared to us to be blemishes in the first instalment of it, it is 
because we feel convinced that an appeal to Mr. Symonds’s good 
sense and good taste will not be made in vain.— Quarterly 
Review. 
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THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


VI. WILLIAM WARBURTON. 


William Warburton was born December 24th, 1698, at Newark- 
upon-Trent, Nottingham, England. His father was George Warbur- 
ton, an attorney, and also Town Clerk. He was educated by several 
teachers. His father intended that he should read law, and he com- 
menced the study of that profession, under an attorney named Kirke, 
at East Markham, Nottinghamshire. He remained with him for five 
years, and was then called to the bar, in one of the courts at West- 
minster. Afterward he returned to Newark, where he entered upon 
the practice of his profession. He practiced for several years, but his 
love of reading, and dislike for the bar, determined him to enter the 
church. Accordingly in 1723 he took deacon’s orders. The same 
year he published his AZ¢sceVlaneous Translations in Prose and Verse 


Srom Roman Authors. This work he dedicated to Sir Robert Sutton ; 


who, in 1726, presented him to the vicarage of Gryesly, in Notting- 
ham. In 1726 also, he came to London, and made the acquaintance 
of a number of literary men; among whom was Lewis Theobald. 
This was the beginning of a friendship which lasted several years. 
They kept up a long correspondence about the text of Shakespeare 
and other kindred subjects, in which they were mutually interested, 
and Warburton rendered Theobald much valuable assistance in the 
preparation of his edition of Shakespeare. ‘Theobald gracefully 
acknowledged this assistance in his preface to that work. 

In 1727 Warburton published 4 Critical and Philosophical Enquiry 
into the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles as related by Historians, 
etc. This work he also dedicated to Sir Robert Sutton, who appears 
to have been a good friend, for he used his influence to have Warbur- 
ton put on the lists of King’s Masters of Arts created when George II 
visited Cambridge in 1728, and thus he got his degree. ‘The same year 
Sir Robert presented him to the rectory of Brand-Broughton, in the 
diocese of Lincoln. Here he remained. many years, and devoted his 
time largely to literary studies. 

In 1736 he published Zhe Aliiance between the Church and State, 
etc., a work which attracted much attention at the time. In 1783 
the first part of his principal theological work appeared, Zhe Devine 
Legation of Moses, etc., which met with some adverse criticism. He 
defended it in A Vindication, etc., and in 1741 the second part was 
published. 
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Pope’s Essay on Man had meanwhile been published, and had been 
severely criticised. Warburton appeared in its defence, and in 1739- 
40 published 4 Vindication of Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man. This led 
to a friendship between Pope and Warburton, and when the former 
died, in 1744, he left Warburton half of his library, and his interest 
in those works which he still possessed any copyright. Dr. Johnson 
estimated this legacy to have been worth £400. 

In 1744 and 1745 he published answers to the attacks w hich had 
been made on his Devine Legation under the name of Occasional Re- 
flections, etc., and in 1745 he married Miss Gertrude Tucker ; by the 
the death of whose uncle, Ralph Allen, Esq., of Prior Park, near Bath, 
he became possessed (through his wife,) of much valuable property. 

In 1738 he had been appointed Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 
and in 1754 he was presented to a prebend in the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham; while in 1757 he was made Dean of Bristol. In 1760 Mr. Pitt 
(afterward Earl of Chatham, ) promoted him to the see of Gloucester, 
and he is best known to posterity as the Bishop of Gloucester. His 
mind failed somewhat in his later years, and he died June 7th, 1779, 
at Gloucester, in his eighty-first year. 

His edition of Shakespeare was published in 1747, in eight volumes 
small octavo. ‘The first title page in Vol. I reads thus: 

‘«The Works of Shakespear in eight volumes. The Genuine Text 
(collated with all the former Editions, and then corrected and 
emended) is here settled: Being restored from the Blunders of the 
first Editors, and the /ntes -polations of the two Last; with A Com- 
ment and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Warburton.— Quorum omnium Interpretes, ut Grammatici Poetarum 
proxime ad eorum quos interpretantur, divinationem videntur accedere. 
Cic de Divin. ‘H T2N AOLPQN KPIZIX NHOAAHY EXTI NEIPAL 
TEAEYTAION E|MMTENNHMA, Long de Sublin. London: Printed 
for 7. and P. Knapton, S. Birt, T. Longman and T. Shewell, H. 
Lintott, C. Hitch, J. Brindley, J. and R. Tonson and S. Draper, R 
Wellington, E. New, and B. Dodd. MDCCLVIIL.” 

There is also a second title-page which is as follows: ‘‘’The Works 
of Shakespear: Volume the first.’’ etc. Similar ones to the latter are 
in the other volumes. 

The work is tolerably well printed on fairly good paper, and in the 
first volume there is a copy of the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, 
engraved by G. Vertue. ‘The work is dedicated to Mrs. Allen, of 
Prior Park, near Bath. Then comes the preface, occupying twelve 
pages. Pope’s preface follows, then Rowe’s life of Shakespeare, the 
grant of arms to Shakespeare’s father, and Ben. Jonson’s ode to the 
poet. . 

‘¢A Table of the Several Editions of Shakespeare’s Plays, whether 
separate or together, made use of, and collated for this edition by Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Warburton,’’ embraces the first three folios, and fifty- 
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two quartos. Next in order is a classification of the plays into 
«¢Comedies’’ and ‘‘ Tragedies’’ in their order of merit according to 
Warburton’s judgment. In Class I of the former he places first, Zhe 
Tempest ; second, The Merry Wives of Windsor ; third, Measure 
for Measure; fourth, The Merchant of Venice; and fifth, Twelfth 
Night ; while Class II contains first, 4 AZidsummer Night’s Dream ; 
second, AM/uch Ado about Nothing ; third, As You Like /t,; fourth, 
Alls Well that Ends Well; and fifth, A Winter’s Tale. Class III 
has first, Zhe Tio Gentlemen of Verona; and second, Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost; and Class IV: first, Zhe Taming of the Shrew; and 
second, Zhe Comedy of Errors. ‘‘'Tragedies’’ he thus classifies : 
Class I: first, z Henry JV; second, 2 Henry JV; third, King Lear ; 
fourth, AZacheth ; fifth, Julius Cesar; sixth, Hamlet; and seventh, 
Othello. Class II: first, King John ; second, Henry V; third, Rich- 
ard IIT; fourth, Henry VIII, fifth, Zimon of Athens ; sixth, An- 
tony and Cleopatra ; and seventh, Cymbeline. Class IL: first, Rich- 
ard IT; second, Coriolanus ; third, Zroilus and Cressida; and 
fourth, Remeo and Juliet. Class IV: first, zr Henry V7; second, 
2 Henry VI; third, 3 Henry V7; and fourth Zitus Andronicus. 

As aspeciman of Warburton’s taste the above list is very interesting. 
Few persons at the present time would agree with him. Of the last 
class of ‘‘ Comedies’’ and ‘‘ Tragedies’? he remarks they ‘are cer- 
tainly not of Shakespear. ‘The most that can be said of them is, that 
he has, here and there, corrected the dialogue, and now and then 
added a Scene.’”’ Regarding Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen he says ‘‘ the 
whole first Act . . . . was wrote by Shakespear, but in his 
worst manner.”’ 

In his preface Warburton tells us ‘‘ The whole a Critic can do for 
an Author who deserves his Service, is to correct the faulty Text; to 
remark the Peculiarities of Language; to illustrate the obscure Allu- 
sions; and to explain the Beauties and Defects of Sentiment or Com- 
position.”” He then explains the character of the notes, which he di- 
vides into three classes: first, those which concern the restoration of 
the text ; second, those which explain the poet’s meaning, when War- 
burton conceived it to be obscure ‘‘either from a licentious Use of 
Terms; or a hard or ungrammatical Construction ; or lastly from far- 
fetch’d or quaint Allusions ;’’ and third, those which explain Shake- 
speare’s beauties and defects. 

Warburton then continues : 


These, such as they are, were amongst my younger amusements, when, many years 
ago, I used to turn over these sort of Writers to unbend myself from more serious 
applications : And what, certainly, the Public, at this time of day, had never been troub- 
led with, but for the conduct of the last two Editors, and the persuasions of dear Mr. 
Pope; whose memory and name 





semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (sic Di voluistis) habebo. 
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He was desirous I should give a new Edition of this Poet, as he thought it might 
contribute to put a stop to a prevailing folly of altering the Text of celebrated Au- 
thors without Talents or Judgment. And he was willing that 42s Edition should be 
melted down into mzne, as it would, he said, afford him (so great is the modesty of 
an ingenuous temper) a fit opportunity of confessing his Mistakes. In memory of 
our Friendship, I have, therefore, made it our joint Edition. His admirable Preface 
is here added; all his Notes are given, with his name annexed, and the Scenes 
are divided according to his regulation; and the most beautiful passages distin- 
guished, as in his book, with inverted commas. In imitation of him, I have done 
the same by as many others as I thought deserving of the Reader's attention, and 
have marked them with dozé/e commas. 


The faults of Warburton’s notes are many, and foremost among 
them is a spirit of dogmatic assertion and condescension towards his 
author. He often asserts in the most positive manner that Shakespeare 
wrote so and so, and he deliberately changes the text to suit his own 
ideas without the slightest authority. He frequently altered passages 
which he did not understand, and in others he proposed emendations 
without any apparent reason except novelty. In Romeo and Jultet, 
IV, ii, 31, Capulet says of Friar Laurence: 

Now, afore God! this reverend holy friar, 

All our whole city is much bound to him, 
Here Warburton has the following note: ‘‘For the sake of the 
grammar, I would suspect Shakespear wrote, 


much bound to HYMN. 





Z.é. praise, celebrate.’’ 

Can this be surpassed? The learned editor is not joking either, for 
the emendation is proposed in all seriousness. 

In others of his notes he takes the poet to task for certain passages 
that he does not like. One he calls ‘‘monstrous,’’ of another he 
says: ‘‘nothing can be worse, or more obscurely expressed ; and all 
for the sake of a wretched rhyme.’’ An image he calls ‘‘ridiculous,”’ 
and another passage is ‘‘ badly expressed.”’ 

Warburton’s arrogance is apparent in many of his notes, and he 
evidently considered himself superior to Shakespeare, whose text he 
did not hesitate to alter whenever it did not suit him. Thus in As 
You Like It, Ul, iv, 14, where Rosalind says of Orlando’s kissing, 


And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy dread, 


which certainly refers to the sacrament of the Church, Warburton 
alters this to ‘‘holy beard,” and says: ‘‘We should read éeard, that 
is, as the kiss of an holy saint or hermit, called the &iss of charity. 
This makes the comparison just and decent; the other impious and 
absurd.”” And yet ‘‘the other”’ is beyond all doubt what Shakespeare 
wrote. 

Of course there are some good things in Warburton’s notes, and his 
text is better than Pope’s, owing to his having retained many of Theo- 
bald’s best readings. It is more than doubtful if he collated the folios 
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and quartos himself. He appears to have used Theobald’s edition to 
print from, and thus had the benefit of the best text that had then 
appeared. 

Although there had been a long and friendly correspondence be- 
tween Warburton and Theobald, (which it will be remembered the 
latter, in his preface, said had been of the greatest assistance to him in 
the preparation of his edition of Shakespeare, ) there appears to have 
been some bitter quarrel between these quondam friends. Warburton 
savagely attacks both Theobald and Hanmer in his preface. He 
says: 

The One [Theobald] was recommended to me as a poor Man; the Other 
{Hanmer] as a poor Critic; and to each of them, at different times, I communi- 
cated a great number of Observations, which they managed as they saw fit, to the 
Relief of their several Distresses.. As to Mr. 7heobald, who wanted Money, I 
allowed him to print what I gave him for his own Advantage: and he allowed him- 
self the Liberty of taking one Part for his own, and sequestering another for the 
benefit, as I supposed, of some future Edition. But, as to the Oxford Editor, who 
wanted nothing, but what he might very well be without, the Reputation of a Critic, 
I could not so easily forgive him for trafficking with my Papers without my 
Knowledge; and, when that Project fail’d, for employing a number of my Con- 
jectures in his Edition against my express Desire not to have that Honour done 
unto me. 


Warburton’s arrogance, and his unnecessary changes of the poet’s 
text provoked much criticism, and several writers exposed his blunders. 
Foremost among these was John Upton’s second edition of his 
Critical Observations on Shakespeare, London: 1748, wherein he 
exposed many absurd mistakes that Warburton had made. Next 
Thomas Edwards published A Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s 
Edition of Shakespeare, London: 1747. This was a bitter satire on 
Warburton’s work, and met with great success, for no less than seven 
editions of it were issued, the third of which bore the title of Zhe 
Canons of Criticism. ‘The latter title was also used in all the subse- 
quent editions. ‘The criticisms in this work are very severe, yet they 
were deserved. Then came Dr. Zachary Grey, with his Critica/, 
LTistorical, and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare, London: 1754, 
whose criticisms of Warburton’s failure as an editor are very just. 
Benjamin Heath followed, in a volume entitled 4 Revisal of Shake- 
speare’s Text, London: 1865, and contributed his quota of very severe 
comments on Warburton’s blunders. 

Dr. Johnson thus alludes to Warburton: 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. Respect is due to high place, 
tenderness to living reputation, and veneration to genius and learning; but he cannot 
be justly offended at that liberty of which he has himself so frequently given an ex- 
ample, nor very solicitous what is thought of notes, which he ought never to have 
considered as part of his serious employments, and which, I suppose, since the 
ardour of composition is remitted, he no longer numbers among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant errour of his commentary is acquiescence in his 
first thoughts; that precipitation which is produced by consciousness of quick dis- 
cernment; and that confidence which presumes to do, by surveying the surface, what 
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labour only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His notes exhibit sometimes 
perverse interpretations, and sometimes improbable conjectures; he at one time 
gives the authour more profundity of meaning than the sentence admits, and at 
another discovers absurdities, where the sense is plain to every other reader. But 
his emendations are likewise often happy and just; and his interpretation of obscure 
passages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those, against which the general voice of 
the publick has exclaimed, or which their own incongruity immediately condemns, 
and which, I suppose, the authour himself would desire to be forgotten. Of the 
rest, to part I have given the highest approbation, by inserting the offered reading 
in the text; part I have left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though 
specious; and part I have censured without reserve, but I am sure without bitter- 
ness of malice, and, I hope, without wantoness of insult. 


Certainly Dr. Johnson was mild in his censure, but perhaps the 
high station of Bishop Warburton helped to moderate that which 
otherwise might have been somewhat stronger. 

The poems were not included in the edition. 

Warburton received £560 from the booksellers for his editorial 
labors, which was certainly good payment for what he did. 

The same year that the original edition of Warburton appeared, 
1747, another was published in Dublin, in eight volumes duodecimo. 
It is a mere reprint of the former. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY J. PARKER NORRIS. 


[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays Shoula cite not only 
the acts and scenes but also the lines. The numbering of the lines 
Should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition. | 


ON THREE PASSAGES IN 2 HENRY JI, Ill, ii. 


Shal. Were is two more called than your number; you must have but four 
here, sir. 

All commentators from Malone to Dyce have supposed that there is 
here some slip in Shakespeare’s arithmetic, and counting them up on 
their fingers— Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bullcalf,—say five and 
not six have been ‘‘called’’. They also imply or say that Falstaff 
after rejecting Mouldy and Bullcalf goes away with three from a place 
where he is entitled to four, a disobedience to orders almost impossi- 
ble, even on the part of a Falstaff, impossible it may be said, when a 
Prince John was his commander, and a disobedience wholly unneces- 
sary, for he had only to ask for his fourth man and get him. 

My explanation is, I think, of the simplest. Why should ‘two 
more called’’ mean, as all have somehow taken it to mean, ‘‘ called 
before us, Shallow, Slender, and Falstaff ?’’ Why should not ‘‘called”’ 
be here equivalent to—‘‘ called or summoned to be in attendance by 
our constable?’’ Shallow has been reading from, and is now count- 
ing up the roll furnished by some such subordinate.—‘‘ Where ’s the 
roll . . . . SO, SO, SO, So, yea . . . . Ralph Mouldy— 
let them appear asI call . . . . Where is Mouldy?” But this 
subordinate, knowing that four were to be taken, would not summon 
five only, for if two were rejected he would be justly blamed, perhaps 
punished, for his foolish shortsightedness, and disregard of probabili- 
ties, and of his superior’s time. He summoned therefore six, and 
Shallow counting the names on the roll,in answer to Falstaff’s —‘< Is 
here all?” says—‘‘ Here is two more called than you number, and 
that number, namely four, you have already chosen.”’ 

This explanation also allows Falstaff to have his four after his rejec- 
tion of Bullcalf and Mouldy. He takes the sixth unexamined as one 
of his new ‘‘ ragamuffins’’ (z Henry LV, v. iii.) 





Br. NICHOLSON, 
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KING HENRY I, |, ii, 180. 


For government, ¢hrough high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 

Like music. Therefore doth heaven azvide 

The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavor in continual motion; 

To which is fixed, as an arm or butt, 

Obedience. 


Compare Zrotlus and Cressida, 1, ili, 110, 127: 


How could communities— 
But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows / each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general’s disdain’d 
By him ove step below, he by the reset, 
That reset by 42m beneath; so every step, ete. 


‘¢ degree’’ respect for constituted authority, obedience ‘ho 
and low, and lower. ‘The old editions have,— 


For government ¢Avough high, and low, and lower. 


Compare Paradise Lost, xi, 562: 
Whence the sound 
Of instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of harp and organ, and who moy’d 
Their stops and chords, was seen. His volant touch 
Instinct, ¢Avowgh all proportions /ow and high, 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant figure. 


Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day: 


Amphion thus bade wild dissension cease, 

And soften’d mortals learn’d the arts of peace — 
Amphion taught contending kings 

From various discords to create 

The music of a well-tun'd state, 

Nor slack nor strain the tender strings; 

Those needful touches that impart. 

That strike the subject’s answering heart; 

And the soft silent harmony, that springs 

From sacred wmion and consent of things. 


Lb. Essay on Man, Mil, 287: 


Taught power’s due use to people and to kings, 
Taught not to slash, nor strain its tender strings, 
The Zess, or greater, set so justly true, 

That touching one must strike the other two; 
Till jarring interest, of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a well-mus'd state. 


ugh high, 
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Warton here cites Cicero, de Republ. Que harmonia a musicis 
dicttur tn cantu, ea est in civilate concordia. 


Randolph has a sort of parody of the passage in Henry V, in The 
Muses Looking-Glass, I: 


Imagine, sir, the commonwealth a log, 

Or a rude block of wood: your statesman comes,— 
And with the saw of policy avides it 

Into so many boards or several orders— 

Of prince, nobility, gentry, and the other 

Inferior boards, call’d vulgar; fit for nothing 

But to make stiles or planks to be trod over, 

Or trampled on. This adds unto the log, 

Call’d commonwealth, at least some small perfection. 
But afterwards he planes them, and so makes 

The commonwealth, that was before a board, 

A pretty wainscot. Some he carves with titles 

Of lord, or knight, or gentleman: some stand plain, 
And serve no more for use than ornament: 

We call them yeomen (boards now out of fashion) : 
And, lest the disproportion break the frame, 

He with the pegs of amity and concord, 

As with the glue-pot of government, 

Foints ent together, makes an absolute edifice 

Of the republic. 


LONDON. B. Gotr KinNEAR. 


THE DRAMA. 


Judging by our ordinary dramatic standards, October was a brill- 
iant month. It is true that there was not so great a variety in the 
plays presented as one would wish. Our Dramatic Chronicle showed 
that only twelve different plays were represented by nineteen different 
actors and companies, the total reaching upwards of one hundred and 
fifty performances. Romeo and Juliet was given twenty-six times, 
The Comedy of Errors twenty-four, As You Like It twenty-two, 
Hamlet thirteen, Richard IIT, eleven, Lear eight, The Merchant 
of Venice and Macbeth seven each, Julius Cesar five, Twelfth 
Night and Othello four each, Merry Wives of Windsor three 
times, and Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona once. Robson & 
Crane head the list of actors, having played without intermission 
from the fifth of the month until the close. Then comes Mar- 
garet Mather with seventeen nights, T. W. Keene with fifteen, 
Mary Anderson with nine, W. E. Sheridan and Louise Pomeroy 
with eight each, Lawrence Barrett and Modjeska with seven each, 

37 
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D. E. Bandmann and Adelaide Moore with six each, Frederick 
Warde with four, Salvini, Geo. C. Miln, and the Rochester Men- 
nerchor three each, the Redmund-Barry Co., twice, and Janaus- 
chek once, Mr. Locke Richardson gave one reading, and there 
were two amateur performances. 

The month of November has not been marked by so many im- 
portant events as was October, the season having begun in the 
earlier month. Mr. Edwin Booth opened his season in Baltimore 
on the 2nd, and the month was rendered notable by the revi- 
val of Macbeth by Mr. Rankin in San Francisco, and of Coriolanus, 
for the first time in his life, by Salvini, and of Romeo and 


Juliet by Miss Anderson. 


* 
* ok 


? 


‘‘Poor John McCullough,” as he had been kindly and gently 
called of late, has passed away. The sympathy that has been ex- 
pressed for him has been remarkable. Every newspaper in the 
country has found something kind, something good, to say of him. 
The sketches of his life, the reminiscences, and editorial comments 
that appeared in the days following his unexpectedly sudden 
death, would, if collected together, make a good sized volume. 
The funeral, with its enormous crowd of mourners, was one of the 
most noteworthy events in the history of the American stage. It 
shows, as few things have shown so well, the great revulsion of 
feeling that has set in in regard to the stage. Fifty years ago, 
such a scene as was presented at St. George’s Hall on the morn- 
ing of November 13th would have been impossible. Yet on 
that day throughout the length and breadth of the land nothing 
but good words was found for the actor who should act no more, 
who, but a few day before had gone to 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 


No traveller returns. 


* 


* * 


Salvini’s revival of Corto/anus on November 11th at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York City, was by far the most important 
event of the month, and, indeed, of the season. The play has never 
been a popular one, although Kemble, Macready, and Forest each 
gained fame in it, and it has not held an important place in the reper- 
toire of any actor for some years,—not, in fact, since it was last 
played by McCullough. The truth is, Coriolanus is not a character 
that appeals to the popular mind. His pride, his arrogance, his hatred 
of the masses, of the workers and toilers of society, are too great to 
create any sympathy in him, or even interest, in the minds of an 
average audience. Nor should it be otherwise; for it is a matter of 
no small difficulty to forget the contempt showered upon one’s own 
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walk in life, and see only the intellectual side of the character, or the 
artificiality of the performance. But while the play is not a popular 
one, and while it has held only an inconspicuous place upon the stage, 
it is, nevertheless, one of the grandest and most powerful of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. It abounds with his richest thought, and is easily 
the first of the Roman tragedies. The character of Coriolanus him- 
self, notwithstanding its inherent unpopularity, is one of wonderful 
power and strength, and the whole play is worthy of more attention 
than it has received. 

As might have been expected Salvini’s conception of the part was 
very different from all previous ones. ‘The one essential trait of his 
character, contempt for the masses, is developed as the play progresses, 
and ismuch more marked in the later scenes than in the earlier 
ones. Although there is much to be said in favour of this manner of 
treatment, it is doubtful if such was Shakespeare’s intention. The charac- 
ter of Coriolanus was fully developed long before that time of life to which 
Shakespeare introduced us, and while we may trace a culmination of 
his pride, it is, on the whole, so inconsiderable as to be well-nigh 
imperceptible. Salvini has given this development undue prominence, 
and while his performance is characterized by great naturalness and 
strength, there is a culminative force that can scarcely be justified by 
the text. His address to the hungry citizens in the first scene, for 
example, is delivered in a moderate tone of voice, and his apostrophe 
to the prowess of Tullus Aufidius is delivered as an honest expression 
of admiration for a foe. In fine, the gross self-pride with which the 
scene is so often burdened, is entirely absent. But this is not the only 
difference in Salvini’s conception of the haughty Roman general. His 
pride is scarcely that of the high-born patrician, but is enveloped in a 
cruel, cutting sarcasm which is absolutely foreign to Shakespeare’s 
character. Coriolanus is proud, he is arrogant, he is thoroughly con- 
sistent in his hatred of those not his equal by birth, but the aristocratic 
soldier would never condescend to empty his vials of sarcasm upon the 
rabble. Yet this ts just what the Coriolanus of Salvini does, and it is 
to this part of the performance that the most serious exception is to 
be taken. He has, in fact, not only revived Corzodanus, but has given us 
a distinctly new interpretation of the hero. That it will ever be ac- 
cepted as the correct one is more than doubtful, but it marks, never- 
theless, an important epoch in the great’ actor’s career, and in the 
annals of the New York stage. 

There are a number of points in Salvini’s rendering that call for 
special comment, and for more than ordinary praise. He gives a new 
meaning to the passage towards the close of the first act, where 
Coriolanus, exhausted with his day’s labor, asks for the life of the poor 
citizen of Corioli who had sheltered him. The favor is requested in 
a compassionate, tender tone, and, on being asked the name, he 
staggers, presses his hand to his brow, and feebly asks ‘‘ Have we no 
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wine here?’’ He devests the lines of the utter heartlessness with 
which they have been charged, and gives them a new, human meaning. 
His scenes with his wife and his mother, both on returning from his 
wars, and when before the walls of Rome, were finely done. The 
scene with the citizens, after having been created Consul, depicted 
great tact and powers of management. The climax of the entire 
action was reached in the scene in the vacated Senate chamber, where 

the grand, majestic, solitary and insulted general hurled his maledic- | 
tions upon the tribunes and the people. It was a scene of great power 
and was as fine a piece of acting as has been seen on any stage. The 
whole performance was interesting in being not only the revival of a 
comparatively little known play, but as exhibiting the genius of the 


great actor in a new light. 
* 


a 

After much preparation and two postponements, Miss Anderson 
finally appeared in Romeo and Juliet on November t1th. Her suc- 
cess was greater than it had previously been this season. She had, 
indeed, previous to her departure for Europe, achieved a success as 
Juliet, and it is largely upon this part that her fame rests. It was, 
however, natural to suppose that after her journey abroad, after the 
lessons she had learned there, after the criticisms and suggestions that 
were showered upon her, that she would not only exhibit some new 
features, but correct the faults of her previous attempt. For Miss 
Anderson’s Juliet was not perfect; it was good, it was more than 
good, it was the best on the American stage, but it was not ideal. 
An ideal Juliet, one perfect and faultless in every respect, is seldom 
to be found. 

Miss Anderson possesses to an eminent a degree the beauty that is 
so necessary an adjunct to the part, but she has not the deep inward 
nature which is Juliet’s essential characteristic. Her Juliet is not 
heartless, very far from it. She is a graceful, beautiful girl who 
loves with all the strength and intensity of her passion, but her pas- 
sion is not deep enough. She gives Romeo her heart, but, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, it is not large enough. Miss Anderson does 
her part with a wonderful grace and with exquisite skill, all that an 
actress can do she does and in the best possible way. But it is not in 
her to depict the deep and true inwardness of the part. It is outside of 
her especial gifts, and in a word, she can not do it. While, then 
therefore, she was not an ideal Juliet in the love scenes, she was 
more than satisfactory in the tragical scenes of the play. In this 
portion she exhibited a power that completely subdued her audience. 
It is not until her parting with Romeo, when the fall of approaching 
grief and sorrows taints the atmosphere, that one forgets the blemishes 
of the actress—for so complete is her art that her imperfections are 
scarcely more than blemishes, not blots—and realizes her true 
power and genius. From this time she won a succession of triumphs. 
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The potion scene was as impressive piece of acting as has ever been 
seen on the stage. And the crisis, the awakening in the tomb, was, 
if anything finer. The spectator forgot the theatre, the lights, the audi- 
ence, the artificial atmosphere with which he was surrounded, and 
he saw naught but the grim reality of bitter and infinite grief. Miss 
Anderson has never been seen to better advantage than in this scene, never 
before has she risen to such a height of tragic grandeur. Nothing 
but praise, and of the warmest kind can be awarded to this part of 
her interpretation. One wishes that the whole of it had been char- 
acterized by the same power. 

Especial care had been bestowed upon the scenery and costumes, 
and in these respects the revival of Romeo and Juliet stands in marked 
contrast to the meagreness of the accessories of As You Like It, as 
given by the same actress. It was, on theewhole very good, and 
merits warm commendation. No less than seven distinct scenes, 
painted in most part by O’Conor, Hawes Craven and Bruce Smith, 
were presented, and many of them were of great beauty. Very little 
can be said in praise of the cast. 

* * x 

The Shakespearian season in Philadelphia began in real earnest at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House on November 17th with Salvini in 
Othello. The great Italian’s rendering of the part is so familiar to 
the general public that little need be said concerning it. But his 
support was so unusually bad, and so unsatisfactory in every way, that 
one can scarcely refrain from censuring it in the strongest terms. Not 
one of his company—unless it be possibly Mrs. Foster who played 
Emilia —took the least interest in the performance or threw any life 
into their parts. lago would certainly have been taken for a ‘‘ funny 
man’’ by any one who had never read nor seen the play before. It is 
seldom that so expressionless a man has been seen upon the stage. 
He devised the most cunning villianies, insinuated the vilest schemes, 
without evincing the least interest in their success or their failure. 
His performance could be called mechanical, if it were not that then 
no word would be left to describe Roderigo. This gentleman had 
no more vitality than a bundle of straw; the Iago was bad, but the 
Roderigo was execrable. ‘The most surprising part of his performance 
was that he collected his ideas sufficiently to move around the stage 
and drawl out his remarks at the proper points. And then Brabantio. 
Poor old man, who when awaked from his night’s repose by the 
alarming cries of Iago and Roderigo, in the most dignified manner 
possible, and clad in his full street costume, walked out upon the 
shakiest of balconies. One forgot the peculiar style of his night- 
dress in contemplating the rolling of his head. It is true, it may have 
been the custom of Venetian fathers, when wakened in the dead of 
night to find their daughters eloped with Moors, to give expression to 
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their grief by rolling their heads, but it was a most alarming custom 
to the spectator. ‘There was not three minutes when this particular 
parent was in view of the audience that his head was not going from side 
to side, as if his one object was to get rid of it at the earliest moment 


possible. It positively made one nervous to see it, and there was an © 


almost audible sigh of relief when he finally disappeared without 
loosing it,— or his wig. 

Nor was the Desdemona much more successful. She elevated her 
voice more than was necessary to make herself heard, and she 
whimpered and cried so much, was so utterly devoid of all the quali- 
ties that made her character lovely, that one was almost satisfied to 
have so despicable a creature removed from the scene of action. 
The remainder of the company was of much of the same order of 
merit. It was really absurd to see them draw their swords in the 
first act where the friends of Othello and of Brabantio attack each 
other, and then hop nimbly back into their former positions when the 
Moor flourished his sword between them. But the most laughable 
part of the whole performance was the cheers and shouts of the mob. 
They made about as much noise as if they had been blowing toy 
trumpets. : 

It is in truth, a burning disgrace to the American stage that foreign 
actors can come to this country, surround themselves with a poor sup- 
port, and coin more money in one season than they could in two or 
three at home. The American public should not tolerate such a con- 
dition of things. Every one, naturally, wishes to see Salvini, but it is 
a grave error on his part to surround himself with so unsuitable a sup- 
port. The Shakespeare dramas are not monologues. No one under- 
stood better than did their author the proper balancing of dramatic 
parts, and he never intended that they should be produced by one 
actor or actress, as the case may be, and a sufficient number of 
puppets to fill out the parts. It is quite as improper to present 
Shakespeare with a caste constructed on such a basis as it is to insert 
‘*popular’’ jokes or to ruthlessly injure the text. The time is happily 
coming when this will not be tolerated, but it is vastly unsatisfactory 
to be present at the intermediate stage. 

Following Salvini came Robson & Crane with their wonderful 
revival of Zhe Comedy of Errors at the same house, for a brief 
season of two weeks. They have already made an extensive tour 
through many of the principal cities, and the merits of their produc- 
tion are, therefore, tolerably well known. They have met with 
invariable success, and it has been well deserved. 


* 
* * 


The one event of first importance on the Pacific coast was the re- 
vival of AZacbeth by Mr. McKee Rankin at the California Theatre on 
November 2nd. The revival was the most important one in California 
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since John McCullough’s great revivals in 1872. Elaborate prepara- 
tions had been made with new scenery and costumes, and all San 
Francisco was on the tip toe of expectation in anticipation of the 
wonderful things Mr. Rankin had so liberally promised. Nor were 
they disappointed. It is safe to say that the play has never been 
given in the west with greater care and attention to detail than it has 
under the present auspices. Both the scenery and the costumes were 
good, but they had the grave fault of being too elaborate. Winding 
staircases, such as were used for the murder scene, were not in vogue 
in Scotland in Macbeth’s day, and the castles with their towers, 
their galleries, their courts, their drawbridges were designed in a style 
much too advanced for the age they were intended to represent. Yet 
notwithstanding this, the entire production was distinguished by 
much careful study. The music, which was composed by Mr. Edgar 
S. Kelly, was an especial feature of the revival, and was rendered 
by a large orchestra and an efficient chorus. Several of the numbers 
were of more than usual excellence, but in its entirety its merits were . 
very unequal. 

Very little praise can be awarded to the company. The greater 
part of them, in fact, were unfamiliar with the stage, and the result 
was far from satisfactory. Mr. Rankin himself, even, who played 
Macbeth on the opening night, by no means fulfilled the requirements 
of the part, and while he is to be congratulated on his enterprise as 
a manager, little can be said of him as an actor. This revival is 
noteworthy for containing no less than three separate Macbeths, the 
part being taken alternately by Mr. Rankin, Mr. D. H. Harkins and 
Mr. Frank Mordaunt. Not much can be said in praise of either of 
them. Miss Wilton’s Lady Macbeth was equally faulty. 


November 20th. MIrRAX. 
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Nov. 2 New York City. 


Margaret Mather. 


Rom. & Jud. 


Pittsburg, Pa. T. W. Keene. Richard Ii. 
Detroit, Mich. Louise Pomeroy. Rom. & Sut. 
Hannibal, Mo. G. C. Miln. Hamlet. 
Newark, Ohio. Frederick Warde. Othello. 

2-4 Indianapolis, Ind. Robson & Crane. Com. of Errors. 
2-14 San Francisco, Cal. Rankin Co. Macbeth. 
3 Rome, Ga. Adelaide Moore. As You Like It. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Louise Pomeroy. 


As You Like It. 
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12-16 
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14 
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16-21 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Rome, Ga. 
Galesburg, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Findlay, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lima, Ohio. 
srooklyn, N. Y. 


Salt Lake City, U. T. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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T. W. Keene. 


Adelaide Moore. 
G. C. Miln. 
Louise Pomeroy. 


T. W. Keene. 

Louise Pomeroy. 
Robson & Crane. 
Frederick Warde. 


Redmund-Barry Co. 


T. W. Keene. 
Louise Pomeroy. 


Rival Dramatic Club. 


Janauschek. 
T. W. Keene. 


Locke Richardson. 


(Reading. ) 
T. W. Keene. 
Robson & Crane. 
T. W. Keene. 
Edwin Booth. 


Modjeska. 

T. W. Keene. 
Modjeska. 

T. W. Keene. 
Robson & Crane. 
T. W. Keene. 
Modjeska. 


Lawrence Barrett. 


T. W. Keene. 
Edwin Booth. 


D. E. Bandmann. 


Modjeska. 

Mary Anderson. 
Louise Pomeroy. 
Salvini. 

7. W.Axeene. 


D. E. Bandmann. 
bi) 
T. W. Keene. 


Frederick Warde. 


Hamlet. 


(As You Like It. 
( Rom. & Jul. 


Hamlet. 

( Twelf. Night. 
( famlet. 
Macbeth. 


As You Like It. 
Com. of Errors. 
Julius Cesar. 
Mer. of Venice. 
Othello. 

As You Like It. 
Richard II, 
Macbeth. 
Richard IIT. 

I Henry IV. 


Richard II. 
Com. of Errors. 
Hamlet. 
Othello. 
Flamlet. 

As You Like It. 
Flamlet. 

As You Like It. 
Macbeth. 

Com. of Errors. 
Othello. 

Twelfth Night. 
Julius Cesar. 
Richard TI. 
King Lear. 
Hamlet. 
Twelfth Night. 
Rom, & Jul. 
As You Like It. 
Othello. 
Richard Il. 
Othello. 

( Rom.&/Jul. 

\ Richard ITT, 
Hamlet. 
Richard 11, 
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Louisiana, Mo. G. C. Miln. Hamlet. 
Rockford, Il. » Modjeska. Twelfth Night. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. T. W. Keene. Hamlet. 
20 Kalamazoo, Mich. o Richard I. 
Bloomington, Ill. Modjeska. As You Like It. 
21 Philadelphia, Pa. Salvini. Othello. 
Norfolk, Va. Frederick Warde. \ fecltnt one 


( Rom. & Jul. 


REVIEWS. 
SKETCHES IN SHAKESPEARE VILLAGES. 


It is long since a more beautiful series of sketches have been 
published than those with the above title.* They are the work 
of Mr. Andrew Deakin, who is an amateur artist of more than 
ordinary merit. He paints for his amusement, but might easily 
dispose of his pictures if he chose to do so. In his sketching 
tours in the neighborhood of Birmingham, the idea occurred to 
him that a series of pictures of the Warwickshire villages that 
were probably visited by Shakespeare, would be of interest. The 
present work is the result. Unfortunately the issue is limited to 
two hundred copies, and the stones have been destroyed, so that 
the prints will soon become scarce. 

The series consists of twenty lithographic sketches. Their size 
is about five by nine inches, and they represent the villages of 
Bidford (two views,) Bidford Grange, the Avon at Barton, Broom 
(two views,) Welford, Dorsington, Shottery, ‘Temple Grafton, Great 
Hillborough, Little Hillborough, Arden’s Grafton, Pebworth (two 
views,) Broad Marston, Long Marston, Exhall, and Wixford (two 
views), : 

The plates are accompanied by a short descriptive text and the 
whole forms a work of great interest and value to all those who 
would fain know how Shakespeare’s country looks. And in these 
old English villages the onward march of improvement has not 
yet laid its utilitarian but often homely hand. They probably 
look very much now as they did in the poet’s day, and the pre- 
sent views are therefore of the greatest interest and value. 


J. PARKER Norris. 


* Sketches in Shakespeare Villages. Drawn by Andrew Deakin. Birming- 
ham and Leicester: Midland Educational Company, Ltd. 1885. one vol. folio. 
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Shakespeare’s Songs, Poems and Sonnets, edited by Mr. William 
Sharp, will be shortly added to the series of ‘*‘ Canterbury Poets ’’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Walter Scott. 


The Dramatic Students, of London, gave their second public per- 
formance on Tuesday, October 27th. The plays selected were Charles 
Lamb’s farce of M/r. H., and Douglas Jerrold’s Housekeeper. Both 
were very well acted, and the success of the young society seems to be 
beyond question. 


Dr. F. J. Furnivall, in the Academy for November 14th, calls at- 
tention to the fact that Holinshed in his Chronicle, (vol. ili, p. 1355, 
col. 1, 1.64) speaks of ‘‘an artificiall kind of snow, all strange, mar- 
uellous and abundant ”’ from which Shakespeare probably borrowed his 
phrase ‘‘ wondrous swarthy snow.” (4 AZidsummer Night’s Dream, 
¥,, 1.) 


Mr. W. J. Rolfe, commenting on his recent visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon in the Literary World of October 17th, calls attention to the 
very small response that has been made by Americans to the Memorial 
Committee’s appeal for donations of books, editions of Shakespeare, 
works illustrative of his dramas and his times, critical essays, playbills, 
engravings, in a word, all that bears in any way upon the great poet. 
This is not as it should be. Americans have quite as much reason to 
be interested in making the Shakespeare Memorial a storehouse for all 
that relates to the poet as have Englishmen, and we trust that, before 
long, the American department of the Library will be well filled. 


Mr. James Hooper in the Academy of August 8th, describes the 
pilgrimage of, the Positivist Society to Stratford-on-Avon on August 
1st. The party, which numbered upwards of 70, was conducted by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. Mr. Vernon Lushington delivered an address 
on Sunday morning on the humanity of Shakespeare, and then, ‘‘ this 
discourse having greatly contented us, we went forth in small parties, 

‘imbued with the spirit of the place, some to worship in the church 
where Shakespeare, loyal to the religion of his time in its best aspects, 
himself worshipped.’’ Most of the party, however, wended their way 
to Shottery, where they sang ‘‘old ditties proper to the time and 
place’’ in the garden of the Hathaway cottage. In the afternoon they 
wandered to Charlcote. The next day their visit came to an end 
after inspecting the sights of the town. 
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Mr. W. J. Birch in the Academy of September 16th, suggests as a 
meaning- for the phrase ‘‘most beautified Ophelia’? that since 
‘* Greene, in his Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance, had said of Shakespeare, he was ‘an upstart crow deautified by 
our feathers,’ what more natural than that Shakespeare, with the 
phrase and the rest of the passage rankling in his memory, yet with 
the natural good humor that never left him, should have introduced 
the word for the purposing of denouncing it and all that followed in 
strong language as ill and doubly vile? The actors and the audience 
would seize the meaning, whicn would be still fresh in their memory, 
this attack of Greene on their loved leader, ‘worthy friend, and 
fellow.’’”” Mr. Birch adds several illustrations from other plays 
which, he thinks, are allusions to Shakespeare’s savage treatment by 
Greene. 

In the same issue Mr. C. A. Ward argues that the phrase means 
‘¢most beautiful, created most lovely,”’ exactly as stupefied is ‘¢ made 
stupid,”’ and fortified is ‘‘ made strong.” 


Walford’s Antiquarian for October, contains an article on ‘an un- 
known portrait of Shakespeare,”’ and judging of the picture by the 
woodcut which accompanies the description, it was a most unkind act 
of Mr. Walford to drag it from its well-merited obscurity. Its history 
amounts to nothing. Mr. Walford states that it ‘‘ was for, many years 
the property of Mr. Kinton, who died at Paddington in 1865, aged 
gi years, and who bequeathed it to his medical attendant. From this 
gentleman it has passed into the hands of Mr. Grisbrook, the well- 
known picture restorer, of Panton Street, Haymarket. Some years 
previous to his death Mr. Kinton informed its late owner that it had 
been left to him some fifty years before by a friend, in whose posses- 
sion it had been for many years: but that he knew nothing of its his- 
tory.”” The portrait is a badly drawn copy of the Droeshout, with the 
costume changed. It is evidently a mere daub, and of comparatively 
modern origin. <A tavern sign is a work of art compared with this 
‘unknown ”’ stranger. 

The valuable Shakespearian Library of Joseph Crosby is offered for 
sale, and a catalogue of it has been prepared by Prof. Isaac N. 
Demmon. ‘The collection is a large and interesting one, although a 
large number of the books had been disposed of previously by Mr. 
Crosby. The collection is rich in collected works, containing, among 
others, two editions by Rowe, those of 1709 and 1714; the three 
Variorums of 1803, 1813, and 1821; a fine copy of Verplanck’s 
editions, 1847, uncut and bound in the original state, the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, and the extremely scarce edition edited by J. Payne 
Collier, London, 1878. The collection of separate plays is also numer- 
ous, while the Shakespeariana embraces a large number of general 
works that makes-the collection one of great value. It is to be hoped 
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that some educational institution will purchase it entire, as it is too 
good to be dispersed, and it may be many years before so thorough a 
working library is again offered for sale. Prof. Demmon has prepared 
the catalogue with great care, and has enriched it with a number of 
valuable notes 


Mr. R. G. Moulton whose recent work on Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matic Artist has attracted so much attention in England, has issued a 
Syllabus of his forthcoming Lectures on ‘‘ Master Pieces Old and 
New.”’ The subjects are (1) the Ballad of ‘‘Sir Cawline,’’ (a Master- 
piece of Primitive fiction); (2) the Story of Faust, old version, by 
Marlowe; (3-5) new version by Goethe; (6) the Fairy in Scott’s 
Monastery (a Masterpiece of Modern Fiction) (7) the Story of the 
Rise of the Ancient Drama; (8) the Agamemnon (or Ancient Tragedy 
of the Old School) ; (6) The Clouds (or Socrates in Burlesque) ; (10) 
the A/est’s (or Ancient Tragedy of the New School); (11) Shake- 
speare’s Zempest (as a Masterpiece in Fairy Fiction); (12) Conclu- 
sion: On the Study of Literature.’”’ In addition to his Syllabus Mr. 
Moulton has also put forth a Book of Illustrations of eighty-two pages 
of fine print containing analyses or ‘‘ interpretative condensations’’ of 
Faust, the Agamemnon, the Alcestis, and the Clouds, passages from 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, and Percy’s rehash of Sir Cawdline. 


The October number of the Brooklyn Magazine contains the first 
of a series of articles on ‘¢ The Lives and Homes of American Actors,”’ 
by Mrs. Lisle Lester. Edwin Booth is the actor selected for the open- 
ing paper. The writer presents a readable sketch of his life, and 
describes several of his dwellings. The latter portion of the subject, 
however, is treated so briefly as to be almost devoid of interest. There 
is very little instruction, and certainly no entertainment in this descrip- 
tion of the Boston home. ‘‘ Comfort, taste, rest, refinement sits upon 
the whole, from the Subdued colored draperies to the rich quaint fur- 
niture. The dining room is the first room at the left, a place where 
one might easily have an appetite if half disposed, it is a large square 
room, with two windows upon the street, one upon the yard. Its 
walls are bronze upon a red background, and it has an immense old 
fashioned open fire-place on one side.’” The author’s admiration for 
the actor has led her to use, in some places, rather more extravagant 
language than is consistent with good taste or judicious judgment. 


A writer in the M/agazine of Art for September, draws a comparison 
between Shakespeare and Rembrandt. Around both, he writes, a 
vast literature of. contention has arisen. ‘‘Both men were of the 
giants, both were original and individual in the highest sense of the 
words; both were leagues ahead of their contemporaries, not merely 
as regards the spirit of their message, but also in respect of the terms 
of its delivery; each, moreover—and here we come upon a capital 
point of contact and resemblance—each was at times so prodigiously 
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inferior to himself at his best, that his achievement is discomforting 
to consider.”” On the last point the writer dwells at length and cites 
instances of many weak points in Shakespeare, and adds, ‘‘ Rembrandt 
is in somewhat similar case. That his hand could falter, that his in- 
vention flagged, that he was sometimes master neither of the ideas he 
would express, nor of the terms in which he could express them—that, 
in a word, he was mortal, and could blunder like the rest of us—all 
this is proved to admiration.”’ é 


The Academy of September 26th, prints a translation by Miss Ida 
Benecke of a portion of Heine’s defence of Shakespeare against 
Grabbe’s charge that he neglects the Unities, which is well worth 
reproducing. He can overlook Time and Place, but not Interest, 
and on this he says, ‘‘the cleverest critics make strange mistakes. 
Not only the last-named unity, but unities of Time and Place, are by 
no means wanting in the great Poet; only, his conceptions are some- 
what more elastic than ours. This world forms the stage of his 
plays; and that is his unity of Place. Eternity is the period during 
which his plays come to pass; and that is his unity of Time. And 
the hero of his plays, the bright central figure, representing the unity 
of Interest . . . . is Mankind, a hero who is always dying and 
rising again, always loving and always hating, yet in whom love is 
stronger than hate, now crawling like a worm, now soaring like an 
eagle, now deserving a fool’s cap, now a laurel-wreath, or still oftener 
both of these at one and the same time; the great dwarf, the small 
giant, the homceopathically-prepared divinity, in whom the divine 
elements may have become diluted, but which exist nevertheless. 
Ah! let us not over-rate the heroism of this hero, for the sake of 
modesty and very shame !”’ 


The meeting of the Montreal Shakespeare Club, held November gth, 
was devoted to Zhe Twelfth Night. Mr. R. W. Boodle read ‘* An 
Introduction,’’ pointing out the different descriptions of the love- 
passion introduced, and the extremely divergent nature of the elements 
of the play. Just as Ben Jonson’s Seyanus was an anticipation of the 
modern dramatic study, Zhe Twelfth Night was Shakespeare’s nearest 
approach to the ‘‘ Variety.’”’ Mr. A. D. Nicolls then attempted a 
partial vindication of the character of Malvolio. He was the practical 
man of the play, lacking in sentiment and humor, regarding the clown 
as an impertinence, and inclined to domineer over Olivia as a mere 
child —a course which she naturally resented. His vanity gives him 
over as an easy prey to Maria’s trap, but his final appeal to Olivia is 
wanting in manly feeling. Mr. W. P. Sloane read an amusing paper 
upon ‘‘ The Character of Olivia.’’ It did not appear that Shakespeare 
had intended her to have any very strongly marked characteristics. 
Her conduct showed her to be thoroughly inconsistent ; yet she was not 
devoid of interest because she was natural. Mr. C. A. Duclos sketched 
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‘«The Character of Viola,’’ the undoubted heroine of the play. Her 
love had all the impetuosity of a man’s love; not the tenderness of a 
woman’s; and her character was in many ways unfeminine. Yet she 
was a pleasing character, because not in reality an anomaly. Mr. E. 
W. Thomson concluded the evening with a witty paper upon ‘Sir 
Toby Belch and Sir John Falstaff,” the writer maintaining the infinite 
inferiority of the former. Sir Toby could not carry his liquor, Sir 
John could. Falstaff was a large man in every sense. Sir Toby’s 
littleness was shown in his conduct: to Sir Andrew, his friend. Sir 
Toby had no redeeming moral qualities, though he had a share of wit. 
Sir John drank like a philospher, Sir Toby like a sot. Sir Toby was 
only superior to Sir John in bravery, but even this point was doubtful ; 
if Sir John carried discretion to excess, Sir Toby was a bawler. 

The Religio-Philosophical Journal—a speculative paper published 
in Chicago—in its issue of August Ist, contains a very long and not 
altogether useful article on ‘‘ The Name ‘Shylock,’’’ by ‘‘Sheyonpi.”’ 
After some general remarks on the origin of slang expressions, and 
the rise and progress of early Christian thought, the general tenor of 
which is more or less remote form the purpose of the article, the author 
proceeds to his thesis, which is ‘‘a critical examination of Zhe 
Merchant of Venice.’ Shakespeare found the story, he remarks, 
floating around ; he seized it, made it his own and transcribed it with 
certain Christian peculiarities; and, as the Jews were then the butt of 
the populace—the writer has forgotten that they were expelled from 
England in 1290 and that no Jew was to be seen there from that time 
until the accession of King Charles Il.—made Shylock the type of 
what the Jew was supposed to be. Nor is this all, for the Christian 
element predominates in the play; poor Shylock has but one friend, 
who takes no important part in the play and might well be dispensed 
with. And then ‘‘it is plain, on the face of it, that there was a plot 
against Shylock, a plot to ruin him.’’ It is true, there is no mention 
of it, but the writer is quite confident that there is one, and one that 
has been several years in hatching. No less a personage than the 
matchless Antonio leads the movement, and hence it is that the author 
insists that Antonio, not Shylock, should be held up as a type of all 
that is low and mean and tricky. ‘If Shylock wanted his ‘ pound of 
flesh,’ Antonio wanted the whole body —and he got it!—got it by 
foul means—by the weight of might, not by superiority of mind; 
not even by business sharpness, but by the most detestable means — by 
the triumph of the powerful over the weak.’’ There is, indeed, much 
truth in this, and while there is much that is not of great value in the 
article, it reflects, after its own manner, the general revulsion of feel- 
ing that is gradually placing Shylock in his true position. 

The work of the eleventh session of the Clifton Shakspere Society, 
Bristol, England, was begun on October 3rd, when Mr. J. W. Mills, 
B. A., was elected president in succession to Mr. Francis F. Fox. The 
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plays for consideration are Richard LIT, Campaspe, Romeo and Juliet, 
Locrine, Richard Il, Faustus, Johnand Edward II. The secretary, 
in his annual report, said that the introduction of plays of some of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries would make the Society more Shake- 
spearian than ever. Many were too much inclined to look upon Shake- 
speare, as the writer of single plays. Whilst it is an incontrovertible fact 
that the creator of Hamlet or the author of O¢hed/o would, if he had 
done nothing else, have had an enduring fame, yet it must be conceded 
that we cannot get a proper grasp of the man, either as a personality, 
or as a writer, unless we take into account his environment and its 
consequences. A man who had touched all points of human experi- 
ence, both humorous and philosophic could not fail in his writings 
to show how he was influenced by the great social and political move- 
ments of his age. It is impossible to conceive that such an one could 
have passed on his way, heedless of mighty events which were going 
on around him, and almost as difficult is it to imagine that we should 
find in his plays no reflex of the views which he held concerning them. 
As we give a closer and closer study to his work, these views, I feel 
convinced, will become, if not absolutely clear, at least, prominent. 
They no doubt will mainly be found-in the historical plays, and as 
these come before us, I trust, some of our members will pay special 
attention to this subject. Something has been done in this way. But 
it lies scattered up and down the pages of various commentators and 
lies there, for the most part, unheeded, although a closer investigation 
could hardly fail to be of the deepest interests. Much in this direction 
was done by the late Mr. Richard Simpson, whose papers on the 
subject will well repay further attention. 

The new departure in our mode of work will doubtless show Shake- 
speare to greater advantage by comparison with his contemporaries. 
This will certainly not be a drawback. It will be a benefit to most of 
us to discover that although there is but one sun in the English system 
of the Dramatic universe, there are, or perhaps one should say, were, 
many stars of varying brilliance and some certainly of the first magni- 
tude; and the eye which would be dazzled by always gazing on the 
sun loves, at times, to turn to the soft splendor of the stars, which, 
though not able to compete with the sun, yet can in their way give 
light. And again Shakespeare was so intimately connected with the 
play-writers of his time that a study of his work, which leaves out that 
of his contemporaries, must fall short of its best possible results. 
Joint-authorship, appropriation of subjects, disagreements, quarrels, 
estrangements were of such frequent occurrence amongst the men of 
genius then as now, that a closer inspection, showing that the greatest 
of them were very mortal and very fallible will not be without its 
benefits and certainly not without its interests. These great writers 
seem to have been thrown together so much in their ordinary vocations, 
as playwrights and actors, that to get a right appreciation of them they 
must be studied as a body as well as individually. 
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On October 24th, a paper on ‘‘ The Botany of Richard L//,” by Mr. 
Leo. H. Grindon was read. Mr. Grindon said that in a play so full 
of blood and cruelty there was scarcely any room for sweet and poetic 
mention of trees and flowers. But there was sufficient evidence, both 
of Shakespeare’s power of giving new life to old allusions and of his 
marvellous faculty of observation of nature. Miss Phyllis Spencer read 
a paper on ‘‘ Margaret,’’ coming to the conclusion that the consistency 
of the character in 7 Henry V/ and Richard [II pointed to a com- 
mon authorship. Mr. Munro Smith read a paper on ‘‘ The Two 
Murderers in Richard //7’’ pointing out that Shakespeare always in- 
vested even his small people with distinct individuality. But with this 
power he yet portrayed his murderers in the most unnatural way. 
These two talk not only with shrewdness but also with taste and even 
suffer from remorse, although they are professionals who despatch their 
work effectually and artistically. The murderers in A/acbeth are 
clumsy, needlessly violent, and hurried. The second murderer in 
2 Henry V7 shows compunction. ‘The two murderers in Richard III 
have most unaturally to urge each other to strangle their feelings of 
right and preach Clarence quite a sermon by way of justifying them- 
selves. Nevertheless, granting that it is permissible thus to represent 
professional murderers, the whole scene between themselves and with 
Clarence is finely told. 


The honorary secretary (9 Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol, England, ) 
will be glad to receive, for the Society’s library, newspaper-scraps, 
and magazine articles. ¢ 








